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CHAP.  XXXIV* 

&tiuitwnj^(ionfecture8  on  Us  origin. — Afpedrance  at  sedi 
'^Name. — First  settled  by  Sir  Thomms  Warner;  under 
whose  administration,  and  that  (^his  Successor,  theCobn 
nyJlourished.^'Extent  of  population,  and  industry  of  the 
Jjihabitants.'^liavagea  by  a  dreadful  mortality; — by 
the  French; — and  by  a  violent  hurricane. — Description  of 
this  hurricane  by  Ijr.  Mosel^.^^Survhes  these  aisasterSk 
and  again  recovers  its  proeperity. — Topographical  divi* 
tions,  and  internal  regulaitom. — Proauctions,  and  ad* 
vantages. — Author's  first  visit  to  the  island.'^  Unable  to 

fain  access  to  the  slaves^ — Requested  to  re^sit  it. — Esta* 
lishmeHt  of  a  Mission. — The  Gospel  obtains  a  footing 
in  the  island. — Affecting  anecdote  of  two  little  Negro 
children. — Success  of  preaching  the  Uospel^  and  attach^ 
ment  of  the  negroes  to  it. — A  violent  persecution,  not*^ 
withstanding  which  the  Society  fiourishes. — Nature  and 
utility  of  (^ass-meetings. — Oeneral  rffiectiom,  and  num^ 
ber  in  society. 

X  HIS  beautiful  little  spot  is  remarkable  (or  its  fet'ti-* 
lity^  and  for  the  romantic  scenery  of  its  scanty  domains.  It 
is  situated  in  n\  14/  north  latitude,  and  G9,\  $9/  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich.  In  itself,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  high  and  extensive  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled 
by  ^e  waves ;  from  which  its  sloping  sides  appear  to  rise  with 
easy  ascent,  till  its  elevated  summit  terminates  in  a  point, 
wnd  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

That  this  islaud  was  produced  by  some  volcanic  ezpl««i 
A« 
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sion,  Mr.  Edwards  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  the 
reason  that  he  assigns  for  this  conjecture  is,  ''  That  there  is 
''  a  hollow  or  crater  still  visible  near  the  summit,  which 
''  contains  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur ; 
''  and  sulphur  (he  adds)  is  frequently  found  in  substance  in 
''  the  neighboring  gullies  and  cavities  of  the  earth.'* 

On  the  origin  of  this  island,  as  distinct  frcnn  that  of  others, 
we  presume  not  to  risk  even  a  conjecture.  It  may  have 
started  into  visible  existence,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  imagined ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  cpnceive,  that  the  reason  which  he  has 
assigned  is  totally  insufficient  to  warrant' the  supposition. 
For,  if  either  hot  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the 
visibility  of  a  crater  on  its  sammit,  or  >8ulphur  beuig  found 
in  substance,  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
island  was  produced  by  some  volcanic  explomn,  we  shall 
feel  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  origin  of  every 
mountain  in  die  world,  which  retains  marks  of  intestine  but 
•xtinguished  fires. 

The  island  of  Nevis,  whatever  might  have  been  its  ori- 
^pn^  is,  from  the  singularity  of  its  form,  easily  discoverable 
Ht  a  considerable  distance.  It  looks  like  a  conical  pillar 
emerging  from  the  ocean  to  support  the  skies.  On  its  first 
discovery,  it  was  covered  with  lofty  trees  whidi  graced  its 
acclivities  from  the  base  to  the  snmmit ;  and,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  improved  cultivation,  it  is  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  timber. 

The  plantations,  which  are  numerous,  nearly  surround 
it  on  all  sides,  b^^nning  at  the  sea-shores,  and  continuing 
88  the  mountain  rises,  tul  they  almost  reach  its  top.  The 
fertility  of  this  iriand,  which,  perhaps,  towards  its  base  will 
hardly  admit  of  many  rivids,  duninishes  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend ;  so  that  near  its  sunmiit  the  ground  becomes  stony, 
and  will  produce  little  else  but  coarse  v^etables,  which  are 
only  adapted  for  domestic  purposes. 
»  Contrary  to  Antigua,  which  can  hardly  produce  a  single 
spring,  Nevis  is  remarkably  well  watered  with  rivulets  and 
salubrious  fountains.  The  hot  spring  to  which  Mr.  Edwards 
has  alluded  above,  is  frequently^  used  as  a  mecficinal  bath  \ 
and  its  waters. are  presumed  to  possess  qualities  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  city  of  Bath,  in  Somerset- 
riure. 

But,  unhappily  for  the  settlers  on  this  fertile  territory,  the 
waters,  whicn  in  one  view  may. be  considered  as  an  inex- 
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iMiitstible  source  of  wealth  kad  plenty,  may  in  another  be 
contemplated  as  a  soorce  of  niin  and  devastation.  Issuing 
chiefly  from  the  upper  parts  of  tiie  island,  they  sometimes, 
in  stormy  seasons,  swell  into  impetuous  torrents,  and,  in 
dieir  progress  towards  the  sea,  strip  the  soil  of  its  verdant 
koDors,  and  sweep  away  plantations  in  the  general  wreck. 
It  is  probably  by  these  temporary  inundations  that  the  up^ 
per  regions  have  acquired  a  comparative  sterility ;  while  the 
plantations  below  feel  themselves  enricfaed  with  the  losses 
which  those  nearer  the  summit  have  been  obliged  to  sustain. 

On  Ae  origin  of  its  name  we  can  hardly  presume  to  speak 
with  certainty.  From  the  Indians  who  occasionally  frequent- 
ed it  in  their  canoes,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
any ;  it  is  therefore  to  Columbus  that  we  must  look  for  its 
present  appellation.  It  has  been  scpposed  by  some,  that  its 
name  was  bestowed  by  that  cdebrated  navigator,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  which  the  island  bore  to  a  mountam 
in  Spain  called  the  Nievies,  a  word  signifying  **  The  Snows y^ 
because  ^t  mountain  in  Spain  is  covered  with  snow 
llmMigh  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  are  others 
who  hawe  supposed,  that  the  volcano  was  at  that  time  burn'- 
ing,  and  that  the  issuing  smoke  had  a  white  appearance  at 
tea,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  snow.  It  is  perhaps 
not  improbable  that  both  of  these  circumstances  m^ht  have 
concurred ;  because,  to  the  Spanish  mountain  it  has  some 
likeness,and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano  are  still  visible. 

Of  its  ancient  history,  scarcely  any  notice  has  been  taken* 
by  the  English  writers,  in  their  various  accounts  of  the 
British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  And,  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  through  the  space  of  130  years,  it 
has  presented  in  history  nothing  more  than  a  dreary  blank. 
It  was  about  the  year  l6^8,  that  some  of  our  countrymen, 
rnider  the  protection  and  by  the  assistance  of  Sir  lliomas 
Warner,  began  a  settlement  in  thb  island,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  unexampled  prosperity  which  almost  instantly 
ensued  The  motives,  however,  which  first  induced  the 
friends  of  Warner  to  plant  this  colony,  are  hardly  known 
with  accuracy.  Policy,  prudence,  industry,  and  economy, 
were  combined  in  the  character  of  that  enlerpri-zing  leader ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  became  necessary  for  hint 
to  extend  his  establishment  beyond  the  shores  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's, to  ijoften  the  clamors  of  the  turbulent,  and  to  re^ 
ward  the  meritorious  for  their  past  services. 
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On  die  ialand  of  Nevis  the  celebrated  kistory  of  Bryan 
Edwards  is  remarkably  concise*  And  wherever  the  materials 
are  scanty ^  and  difficult  to  be  obtained^  every  account  must 
be  more  or  less  defective*  The  few  memorials  which  oiir 
English  historians  have  recorded  of  this  island  hawe  been 
collected  chiefly  from  French  autliors ;  and^  indeed^  no  other 
method  of  obtaining  intelligence  remains  fpr  vt^,  thai  that 
of  applying  to  the  same  source.  Of  these  the  mobt  correct 
and  satisfactory  appears  to  be  the  Abbe  Raynal,  from  whose 
pages  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  borrow  such  facts  as.  seem 
to  be  authentic  with  respect  to  its  ancient  histoiy.  The  ob- 
servations which  apply  to  its  modem  vicissitudes  we  shall 
draw  from  other  sources,  which  we  feel  aasufed  are  entitled 
to  equal  credit. 

Ine  paternal  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner  introducecf  into 
this  colony/  at  the  period  of  its  early  settlement,  men  whose 
characters  were  well  established  for  industry,  probity,  and 
virtue.  Th^se  excellencies,  therefore,  instantly  assumed  a 
dominion  over  the  vices  which  were  contrasted  with  them, 
and  established  the  inhabitants  on  a  basis  which  subsequ^it 
innovations  were  never  able  to  destroy.  The  people  who 
succeeded  these  virtuous  planters  found,  on  their  arrival, 
that  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
reigning  principles,  however  hostile  they  might  have  found 
them  to  their  private  inclinations.  The  virtues  which  they 
were  thus  compelled  to  adopt  through  constraint  were,  at 
least,  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  llie  force  of  example  conferred  on  the  rising  ge^ 
Derations  similar  energies.  The  benefits  which  rewarded 
them  ensured  their  perseverance ;  and  they  were  guarded 
from  deviations  by  the  dread  which  a  sense  of  dishonor  rare-^ 
ly  fails  to  inspire,  llieir  love  of  labor  was  both  stinuilated 
and  recompensed  by  the  advantages  which  crowned  their 
exertions ;  and  then:  recreations  were  such  as  prudence 
might  relate,  or  modesty  hear,  without  feeling  an  occasion  to 
lilush. 

The  various  plantations  which  were  thus  begun  received 
due  encouragement  from  the  amiable  Governor ;  but  more 
especially  those  which  were  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane.  The  produce  of  this  valuable  plant  soon 
furnished  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth ;  and  became  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  otlier  islands,  the  principal  commodit| 
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Alre>cportatioii  to  Europe.  Both  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  the  people  who  flourished  under  his  mild  administration, 
were  alike  actuated  by  equity  and  sobriety.  Harmony  and 
peace  subsisted  among  thim ;  the  persons  of  all  were  held 
sacred,  and  their  property  was  rendered  unquestionably 
secure. 

Und^  such  circumstances,  and  a  conduct  so  auspicious, 
Ae  progress  of  the  colony  from  solitude  to  population,  and 
from  a  desert  to  cultivation,  was  aniazingly  rapid.  St.  Chris* 
topher's,  under  the  same  Governor,  enjoyed  the  same  bene- 
fits, and  the  same  effects  were  there  moi^  than  equally  visi- 
ble. But  its  scanty  domains  were  soon  overpeopled  by  the 
influx  of  European  emigrants.  These  had  been  allured 
Either  by  the  prospect  of  rising  to  opulence,  under  the 
auspices  of  Wkmer.  This  redundance  compelled  many 
fanltlies  to  remove  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  choseq 
lo  reside^  and  to  migrate  to  Nevis,  where  the  competition  for 
advantageeus  setdemeot  was  not  so  great.  This  island  was 
preferred  to  others,  because  it  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  same  beloved  Commander,  and  was  inhabited  by  people 
whose  views  and  aims  were  congenial  with  their  own.  The 
successes  of  past  adventurers  soon  tempted  others  to  em^ 
bark.  The  event  realized  tb^ir  hopes,  and  this  still  tended 
io  augment  their  numbers.  An  increase  of  numbers  added 
to  the  mutual  benefit^,  contributed  to  supply  the  want^  of 
all,  and  soon  raised  their  commercial  pursuiti|  to  a  state  of 
exalted  prosperity. 

The  death  of  Warner,  which  happened  about  the  year 
1638,  blasted  for  a  moment  thps^  sanguine  hopes  which  the 
colonists  had  entertained.  But  their  fears  were  soon  dissi- 
pated by  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  immediate  successor 
Governor  Lake.  This  gentleman  adopted  the  political 
maxims  of  his  predecessor,  and  fixed  his  residence  on  the 
spot.  This  was  an  advantage  which  hitherto  the  island  had 
not  enjoyed,  because  Warner,  from  its  priority  of  settlement, 
bad  fixed  his  residence  in  St.  Christopher's;  and,  in  a  place 
where  he  found  himself  universally  beloved,  he  seemed  re- 
sdved  to  take  up  his  final  abode.  This  resolution  was  so 
rooted  within  him,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish the  object  of  his  attachment. 

Within  the  short  space  of  twelve  years  the  productions 
of  Nevis  became  an  object  of  national  importance,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  England  as  a  fruitful  and 
valuable  colony.     But  authors  vary  as  to  the  state  of  its  pen 
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pulatlon.  In  the  year  1640,  Rayaal  estimates  it  at  lOfiOO 
whites,  and  20,000  blacks ;  but  diis  statement,  it  is  highly 
probable,  has  been  exaggerated,  llie  circumference  of  the 
island,  according  to  die  account  given  by  the  same  author, 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  therefore  rather  uu- 
likely  that  such  amazing  multitudes  should  be  crowded  to- 
gether, at  this  early  period,  within  such  narrow  limits.  Other 
accounts  state  the  inhabitants  at  this  period  to  amount  to 
5000  whites,  and  12,000  blacks,  and  these  Qumbers  appear 
more  probable  than  the  former.  But  even  the  lowest  csucu* 
lation  exhibits  the  infallible  effects  of  public  virtue,  in  pro-* 
moting  the  prosperity  of  a  well  regulated  community*  Such 
were  the  regulations  established  in  the  island,  and  such  were 
the  effects  which  resulted  from  them,  in  the  aggrandizement, 
M'ealth,  and  population  of  the  settlemefit,  that,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  furnish  both'  lessons  and  examples  to  cover* 
nors  and  subjects.  They  teach  the  fprmer,  that  mudnesa 
and  justice  in  the  administration  of  power  ensure  to  them* 
selves  both  respect  and  honor,  and  dispense  happiness  to 
those  who  are  placed  under  their  dominion.  And  they  teach 
the  latter,  that  no  sources  are  too  small  to  teem  with  wealth, 
when  they  are  prudently  explored  and  improved ;  and  that 
no  obstacles  are  too  great  for  persevering  mdustry  to  over-* 
come,  when  justice  engages  to  shield  its  productions  from 
the  lawless  sallies  of  rapacity.  Happy  would  it -have  been 
for  the  reputation  of  Warner,  if  his  conduct  in  St.  Christo- 
pher's towards  the  Charaibs  had  been  governed  by  these 
amiable  principles ! 

The  annually  increasing  prosperity  of  Nevis  continued 
nearly  half  a  century ;  when  it  experienced  in  the  wise,  but 
perhaps  mysterious,  providence  of  God,  a  melancholy  re* 
verse.  In  I689i  a  dreadful  mortality  swept  away  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  flourishing  colony.  In  1706,  it 
was  invaded  by  tlie  French,  who  plundered,  and  carried  off 
between  three  and  four  thousand  slaves,  with  whom  the 
French  squadron  sailed  to  Martinico,  where  they  were  sold 
to  their  own  planters.  The  following  year,  tl^e  ruin  of  the 
island  was  nearly  completed  by  one  of  the  most  furious  hurr 
ricanes  ever  r^orded  in  history. 

That  our  readers  m^y  form  some  idea  of  the  devastations 
pccasioned  by  similar  hi^rricaqes  that  have  happened  in 
piodem  times  at  Jamaica,  and  other  islands  of  die  West 
i.ndies,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  have  laid  before  them 
a  detail  of  these  awftd  catastrophes,  from  a  justly  esteemed 
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traitise  on  ''  TVopical  Diseases/'  Sic.  and  on  die  climate  of 
the  West  Indies^  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Moseley  *. 

**  Hurricanes  generally  set  in  from  the  north,  or  north- 
^  west,  from  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air  within  the 
**  tropic  of  Cuncer,  by  the  sun's  nordiem  declination  in  the 
**  autumnal  season  (therefore  the  months  of  August,  Sejp- 
'*  tember,  and  October,  are  called  in  the  West  Indies  the 
^'  hurricane  months) ;  from  which  an  influx  of  dense  air 
^  rashes  in  from  the  polar  regions,  and  the  great  Western 
^  Continent  (the  earth  being  susceptible  of  much  greater 
"  degrees  of  ccJd  and  heat  than  the  ocean,  which  is  pre- 
"  served  in  a  more  uniform  temperature,  from  being  inca- 
^*  ptble,  like  all  transparent  bodies,  of  deriving  heat  from 
"  solar  light),  and  a  great  conflict  is  raised ;  the  wind  vary- 
**  ing  with  fUrious  blasts  from  every  point  of  the  compass^ 
**  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored,  and  nature  composed  by 
"  the  eastern  winds  regaining  their  course. 

**  The  ruin  and   desolation  accompanying  a  hurricane 

♦*  can  hardly  be  described. Like  fire,  its  resistless  force 

**  consumes  every  thmg  in  its  tract,  in  the  most  terrible  and 
**  rapid  manner.  It  b  generally  preceded  by  an  awftil  still- 
**  ness  of  the  elements,  and  a  closeness  and  mistiness  in  the 
^  atmosphere,  which  makes  the  sun  appear  red,  and  the 
**  stars  look  larger  than  usual.  But  a  dreadful  reverse  suc- 
^  ceedii^,  the  sky  is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild.  The  sea 
**  rises  at  once  from  a  profound  calm  into  mountains.  The 
'^  wind  n^es  and  roars  like  the  noise  of  cannon.  The  rain 
'*  descends  in  deluges.  A  dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
"  earth  with  darkness.  The  superior  regions  appear  rent 
^  widi  lightning  and  thunder.  The  eardi  often  does,  and 
"  seems  to  tremble.  Terror  and  consternation  distract  all 
♦*  nature.  Birds  are  carried  fix)m  the  woods  into  the  ocean; 
^*  and  those  whose  element  is  the  sea,  seek  for  refrige  on 
**  the  land.  The  frishtened  animals  in  the  fields  assemble 
*'  together,  and  are  dmost  suflbcated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
**  the  wind,  in  searching  for  shelter,  which,  vvhen  found, 
^  serves  only  for  their  destruction.  The  roofs  of  houses  are 
"  carried  to  vast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  are  beaten 
**  to  the  ground,,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them. 
**  Large  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches 
**  shivered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direction 


*  See  the  third  edition,  published  at  London,  in  1792,  p.  to,  Sec* 
VOL.  III.  B 
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**  with  imineiise' velocity.  Every  tree  and  shrub,  that  with- 
'^  stands  the  shock,  is  stripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage* 
'^  Plants  and  grass  are  laid  flat  on  tlie  earth.'  Luxuriant 
"  spring  is  changed  m  a  moment  to  dreary  winter. — lliiff 
"  direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  in  a  town,  the 
**  devastation  is  surveyed  with  accumulated  horror.  The 
^*.  harbor  is  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  boats  and  vessels  ; 
**  and  the  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of  its  former  state  remain- 
'^  ing.  Mounds  of  rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps 
'^  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep  gullies  from 
'^  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  men, 
*^  women,  and  children,  half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
'*  where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were,  present  the 
^^  miserable  survivors  with  the  shocking  conclusion  of  a 
^'  spectacle,  generally  followed  by  famine,  and,  when  ac- 
^'  companied  by  an  earthquake,  with  mortal  diseases. 

'^  Such  were  the  hurricanes  that  left  melancholy  traces 
"  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
'^  ber,  1780:  and  particularly  in  Jamaica;  where,  on  the 
"  third  of  that  month,  the  west  end  of  the  island  was  laid 
"  waste.  Vast  districts  of  finely  cultivated  lands  were  made 
*^  a  desert,  and  several  villages  were  destroyed.  But  the 
*'  part  of  Jamaica  which  suffered  most,  was  the  parish  of 
*-'  Westmoreland*  Here,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  cala- 
"  mities,  the  sea  rose  in  a  colunm,  appearing  at  a  distance 
*'  like  a  dark  cloud,  and  overwhelmed  the  little  sea-port 
*'  town  of  Savannahrla-mer. 

^^  While  many  people  were  viewing  the  approach  of  thit 
'^  phienomenon  from  their  windows,  ignorant  of  what  it  was, 
^'  it  advanced  suddenly  upon  them,  drowned  them  in  their 
'^  upper  rooms,  into  which  they  had  retreated  as  the  water 
''  rose,  and  washed  away  them  and  their  houses  together. — 
^'  The  sea  overflowed  the  land  above  half  a  mile  beyond 
*'  its  usual  bounds,  apd  carried  several  large  ships  widi  it ; 
'^  one  of  which,  when  the  water  subsided,  was  left  nearly  a 
*^  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  land.  This  hurricane  commenced 
*^  from  the  south-east,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and 
*'  continued  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  sea  rose  between 
**  four  and  eight  o'clock,  and  subsided  at  ten  with  an  earth- 
'^  quake.     Nearly  30t)  people  perished." 

It  required  a  long  series  of  years,  indefatigable  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  die  benevolent 
assistance  of  their  friends  in  England,  to  recover  the  pro- 
mising little  colony  of  Nevis  from  U^e  low  state  to  which 
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ft  was  reduced  by  the  hurricane  of  1707.  However,  by 
degrees  its  commerce  revived,  and  by  the  exemplary  hu- 
manity of  the  British  planters  to  their  negro  slaves,  the 
lands  are  better  cultivated  in  this  island  than  in  most  of  the 
other  colonies  in  the  West  Indjes. 

The  whole  iisland  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  but  has, 
properly  speaking,  but  one  town,  namely,  Charlestown,  in 
which  all  the  officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  reside.  It  consists,  for  the  civil  department,  of 
the  President  of  the  council,  acting  as  lieutenant  govemoi*, 
six  assistant  members,  and  an  assembly  consisting  of  fifteen 
representatives,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  each  parish 
Tespectively.  The  military  commandant  is  appointed  by  the 
King,  as  is  also  the  chief  justice,  who  holds  his  court  in 
Charlestown,  and  is  assisted  by  two  judges  elected  from 
among  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  island.  A  port  or 
harbor  contiguous  to  Charlestown  has  a  small  custom-bouse, 
in  which  merchants'  ships  are  entered  inwards  and  outwards. 
The  only  staple  commodity  for  exportation  to  the  mother- 
country  is  sugar,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  4000  hogs- 
heads are  exported  annually,  taking  the  favorable  and  un- 
favorable years  tc^ether  upon  an  average  of  seven  years. 
With  respect  to  internal  conveniencies,  no  part  of  the  West 
Indies  enjoys  them  in  more  abundance  than  this  island; 
die  fertility  of  its  soil  (a  small  portion  only  on  the  acclivity 
of  the  mountain  excepted)  producing  all  culinary  plants  and 
roots  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  likewise  those  which  are 
most  esteemed  in  Europe ;  such  as  cauliflowers,  artichokes, 
&c.  and  likewise  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 

In  common  with  other  islancls,  the  shores  of  Nevis  abound 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  peculiar  to  these  seas,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  general  description  in  our  account  of  Ja- 
maica ;  it  IS,  therefore,  needless  on  this  article  to  enter  into  any 
detail.  The  productions  of  the  different  elements  in  these 
regions  bear  to  each  other  a  strong  resemblance ;  they  are 
but  varied  effects  resulting  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the 
same  power  and  goodness  superintend  and  preside  over 
all. 

The  blessings  of  an  indulgent  Providence  are  more  or 
less  visible  in  every  portion  of  the  world  ;  but  in  no  parts 
more  conspicuously  so,  than  in  these  fertile  regions  of  the 
earth.  What  grateful  returns  have  been  made,  and  what 
proportym  they  have  borne  to  the  numerous  favors  which 
ibe  inhabitants  have  received,  we  proceed  now  to  enquire^ 
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while  we  contemplate  that  receptioB  which  has  been  afforded 
to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  entered  somewhat  at  large  into  the  account  of  our 
original  establishment  of  missions  m  the  West  Indies  at  the 
close  of  the  history  of  Antigua,  it  will  be  less  necessary  to 
be  inmute  in  the  details  which  may  hereafter  be  kdd  before 
our  readers.  Antigua  was  with  us  the  primary  scene  of 
action,  and  the  central  spot  on  which  we  first  attempted  to 
plant  die  gospel.  We  have  seen,  in  our  survey  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  gospel  in  that  island,  a  train  of  providen- 
tial circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  most  important 
issues,  and  bafiled  those  calculations  which  human  prudence 
might  have  been  induced  to  make.  It  was  from  this  central 
place  that  our  missionaries  found  their  way  into  those  islands 
m  which  we  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  into  others  which  yet  remain  to  be  considered ;  in  most 
of  which,  by  the  success  that  has  accompanied  their  labors, 
die  Almigh^  has  so  plainly  acknowledged  the  woiic  to  be 
his. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  voyages,  of  which  a  description 
has  been  already  given,  that  the  Author,  on  business  solely 
of  a  missionary  nature,  reached  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's ;  from  which,  in  company  with  other  ministers  em- 
ployed on  the  same  important  errand,  on  the  19th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1787,  he  went  with  some  recommendatory  letters  to 
ihat  of  Nevis.  We  were  received  with  the  greatest  civi- 
lity, and  even  with  politeness ;  but  every  door  seemed  to 
be  completely  shut  against  our  ministry.  In  this  island  the 
Moravian  brethren  had  established  no  mission ;  so  that,  by 
viewing  the  gospel  through  an  improper  medium,  the  inha- 
bitants might  probably  have  apprehended,  that  its  operations 
on  the  minds  of  the  slaves  would  tend  to  lessen  that  subor- 
dination which  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  relative 
situations  in  life.  Our  letters  of  recommendation  were  ap- 
parently useless  as  to  the  object  of  our  visit,  as  no  access  to 
die  negroes  could  be  obtained ;  and  we  were  ob%ed  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  island  from  which  we  had  embarked,  with 
this  uncomfortable  reflection,  that  we  had,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, undertaken  the  most  useless  and  expensive  journey 
m  which  we  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  we  found  soon  afterward  that 
we  were  much  deceived.  On  our  departure,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  reflet  more 
seriously  upon  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  saw  reason  to 
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Baudot!  die  resolutioa  which  had  beeu  adt>pted  widi  such 
-precipitation.  Of  their  humanity  towards  their  slaves  we 
have  aheady  spoken;  this,  therefore,  might  have  forcibly 
operated  upon  their  minds.  And  in  addition  to  this,  they 
might  have  calculated  upon  the  effects  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  negroes  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Ant^ua. 

But,  whatever  their  motives  were  for  the  alteration  in  their 
conduct,  certain  it  is  that  a  considerable  dumge  almost  inn 
mediately  took  place.  Mr.  Hanunet,  one  of  our  mission- 
aries in  St.  Cfari8t(q)her's,  soon  received  an  invitation  from 
a  Mr.  Brazier,  a  gentleman  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  and  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  to  come  over  and  preach  to  his 
negroes.  This  invitation  was  soon  followed  by  another  from 
a  g^itleman  nearly  allied  l>y  the  ties  of  consanguinity  to  the 
President  of  the  Council.  This  gentleman  not  only  invited 
Mr.  Hammet  to  the  island,  but  even  requested  him  to  preach 
in  bis  house  in  Charlestown,  which,  as  before  observed,  is 
iheprincifial  town  in  Nevis. 

These  invitations  were  favorable  symptoms  of  future 
success,  tfaou^  at  this  time  it  was  impossible  that  we  could 
treat  them  with  due  attention,  without  neglecting  those 
other  islands  in  which  not  only  an  opening,  but  an  establish* 
ment,  had  been  already  made.  They,  nevertheless,  plainly 
indicated  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  their 
slaves  instructed  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christi- 
anity ;  so  that  nothing  now  reibained,  but  some  exertions 
on  our  part  to  mtroduce  the  gospel  into  the  island. 

Early  in  the  year  1789,  the  Author  being  then  in  the 
West  indies,  we  again  made  two  visits  to  Nevis ;  and  found, 
to  our  great  joy,  that  God  had  so  disposed  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  that  the  slaves  were  willii^  to  hear  the 
word,  and  their  rulers  to  permit  the  gospel  to  be  preached. 
To  two  or  three  gentlemen,  particularly  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  we  felt  ourselves  gready  obliged,  for  -  the  com- 
fortable accommodations  which  we  found,  and  for  that  civi- 
lity and  politeness  which  they  so  readily  manifested  on  the 
present,  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion.  From  this 
period  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  the 
island.  At  this  time  we  formed  a  little  class  of  twenty-one 
catechumens,  and  provided  for  their  instruction  before  our 
departure,  by  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Owens,  one 
of  our  missionaries,  who  was  appoiated  to  take  upon  him 
the  charge  of  the  mission  throughout  the  whole  colony. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  in  company  with 
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Other  missionaries,  I  again  visited  this  island,  and  was  re» 
ceived  with  the  greatest  hospitality  by  many  friends ;  parti- 
cularly by  Mr.  Ward,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  whose 
kindness  1  have  already  had  an  occasion  to  mention.  Dur* 
ing  the  interim  which  had  elapsed  between  my  former  visit 
and  the  present  time,  the  gospel  had  so  far  gained  a  footing, 
that  our  friends  had  found  means  to  procure  a  chapel,  in 
which  religious  worship  was  now  established.  In  this 
chapel,  which  is  in  Charlestown,  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
we  preached  three  times  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  to  c6ngre-p 
gations  which  proved,  by  their  attention,  that  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  diings  of  God. 

In  the  course  of  this-  Sunday,  we  held  a  love-feast,  in 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  experimental  Christianity.  It  is  by  this  chiefly 
that  we  can  estimate  the  stability  which  is  likely  to  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  the  gospel ;  for  where  divine  love 
so  far  fills  the  soul,  that  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,  such  converts  are  willing  to  follow 
Jesus  through  evil  and  good  report.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
though  multitudes  may  assemble  for  a  season,  who  may  at 
first  receive  the  word  with  joy, — if  divine  grace  hifluence 
not  the  heart,  when  the  charms  of  novelty  have  subsided, 
they  too  frequently  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  religion^  though  they  bade  fiEur  for  the  kingdom 
of  God; 

But  from  this  quarter,  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  we  ap- 
parently had  then  but  little  to  apprdiend.  We  heard 
their  accounts  of  God's  dealings  with  their  souls,  with 
the  most  pleasing  satisfaction ;  and  found  that  many  knew 
in  whom  they  had  believed,  and  were  enabled  to  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  One  young  black 
man  particularly,  who  spoke  rather  better  English  than 
his  associates,  gave  us  a  pleasing  detail  of  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  his  conviction  and  conversion. 
And  in  this  account  he  described,  in  a  most  intelligible  man- 
ner, hoxv  (as  he  expressed  it)  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  dark 
shades,  and  from  the  power  of  satan^  into  glorious  liberty; 
so  that  not  a  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  work  of  grace  upon  his  soul. 

The  following  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  several  of  our  friends 
in  the  country,  particularly  to  Mr.  Richard  Nesbitt ;  who, 
perhaps,  for  piety,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  white  inhabi- 
tant of  the  West  Indies.  This  Gentleman  had  met  with 
many  misfortunes  in  life;  ])\xt  he  was  crucified  unto  the 
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World)  and  the  world  to  him ;  so  that  adversity  had  lost  its 
sting,  and  earthly  allurements  their  charms.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
of  Nevi>y  like  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Antigua^  was  not  asliamed 
(although  under  different  circumstances)  to  assist  Us  in  in* 
structing  and  exhorting  the  numerous  bodies  of  negroes  on 
the  several  estates  of  his  near  relation  Walter  Nesbitt ^  Esq, 
on  one  of  which  he  resided.  To  this  last  mentioned  gen- 
tleman also  we  paid  a  visit,  in  company  with  his  pious  kins- 
man, and  found  concentred  in  him,  those  exalted  qualifica* 
tions  which  constitute  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  honor. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  both  preached  and  lodged 
in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Kane,  a  planter,  and  a  friend ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  I  took  my  leave  of  this  promis* 
ing  island  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 

Early  in  the  mondi  of  January  1793,  I  again  paid  the 
island  of  Nevis  a  transient  visit.  My  stay  was  short ;  but 
it  was  sufficiently  long  to  strengthen  this  conviction,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  friendly  to  the  gospel,  and  that  the  labors 
of  our  missionaries  had  been  made  a  blessing  to  many  souls* 
An  ingathering  had  taken  place,  the  gospel  was  advancing 
in  respectability,  and  the  congregations  had  increased  both 
in  numbers  and  attention. 

Toward  Ihe  close  of  the  same  month,  contrary  winds 
conducted  us  again  to  its  friendly  shores ;  and,  as  the  frown- 
ing elements  forbade  us  to  depart  on  that  day,  we  ascended 
the  common  acclivity,  and  distributed  ourselves  among  our 
friends  in  the  different  plantations.  At  the  house  of  Walter 
Nesbittj  Esq.  it  was  my  lot  to  reside ;  and  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  find  in  him  a  sincere  friend.  Our  missionaries  were 
openly  received  by  him,  and  his  negroes  were  constantly  in- 
structed by  them.  This  benevolent  gentleman,  satisfied  with 
die  t>enefits  which  his  n^oes  had  received  from  the  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  imparted  by  the  missionaries,  had 
prepared  a  convenient  chapel  in  which  his  slaves  were  re- 
gularly collected  at  stated  periods,  to  hear  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  These  in  the  evening  were  gathered  together ; 
a  circumstance  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  en- 
deavoring to  unfold  to  their  understanduigs  some  branches 
of  the  things  of  God  *, 


*  Daring  my  stay  on  this  island,  I  was  informed  of  an  affecting  little 
incident  vrbich  had  occurred  not  long  before,  and  which  probably  may  be 
worth  relating.    The  substance  is  as  follows : 

i$iunt  time  since,  Mr.  N.  purchi^ed  from  a  Guinea  ship  a  company  of 
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The  day  following  the  wcaflier  grew  more  moderate ;  we 
therefore  took  our  leave  of  Nevis,  and  departed  to  Antigua, 
in  which  island  .we  opened  our  conference  on  the  9th  of 
February.  By  the  returns  which  were  made  at  this  time, 
it  appeared  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  had  blessed 
the  endeavors  which  had  been  made  to  spread  his  gospel,  in 
a  singular  manner.  Nearly  ybar  hundred^  we  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  had  been  formed  into  a  society  in  Nevis,  were 
seeking  after  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  These,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  missionaries,  had  been  brought 
from  their  native  darkness  to  an  acquaintance  with  die  gos- 
pel ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  death  in  the  error  of  their  ways, 
they  were  inquiring  their  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thither- 
ward. / 

Thus,  from  those  diminutive  beginnings  which  we  have 
transiently  surveyed,  we  saw  reason  to  adore  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  in  directing  our  steps  to  the  island  of  Nevis ; 
and  we  were  constrained  to  paus^,  and  say,  What  has  God 
wrought!  These  early  beginnings  appeared  to  our  views  itt 
a  double  light ;  they  were  rewards  for  our  past  exertion^, 
and  promises  of  future  success.  They  taught  us  to  perse- 
vere in  the  path  in  which  we  had  trodden,  and  encouraged 
us  to  believe  that  we  had  obtained,  in  that  department  of 
duty,  the  approbation  of  our  God. 

Nor  were  these  conceptions  imaginary  and  delusive.  Tlie 
progress  of  subsequent  years  has  justified  the  conclusions 
which  we  then  formed,  and  has  taught  us  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible with  God.    Every  year  has  added  to  their  numbers ; 


negroes.  These  were  condneted  to  his  estates,  and  employed  in  the 
ustial  occupadoDS.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  insinficient  for  all 
bis  purposes,  he  soon  after  attended  another  aah  from  anetber  ship,  and 
purchased  another  company  :  these  also  were  brought  up  to  the  estate, 
when  the  nesroes  who  had  been  last  purchased,  were  brought  up,  a 
young  girt  of  that  company  fixed  her  eye  in  a  moment  on  one  of  nearly 
the  same  age  who  Iwd  been  purchased  in  the  fiiat  instance.  Tlie  hitter 
teemed  equally  affected ;  and  both  stood  like  statues  for  a  considerable 
time,  absorbed  in  the  deepest  attention  to  earh  other,  and  showing  the 
most  expressive  gaze  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  At  last,  as  if  satis- 
fied with  their  mutual  recognition,  they  recovered  firom  their  mate 
astonishment,  and,  as  if  actuated  by  an  involnntary  impulse,  sprang  into 
each  other's  arms.  In  this  mutual  embrace  they  contmned  some  time, 
kissing,  and  bathim;  each  other  with  their  tears,  till  thev  were  disengaged 
urith  some  degree  of  violence  from  their  eager  grasp.  An  action  so  extra- 
ordinary could  not  fail  to  excite  attention  apd  solicitude.  The  duldreoi 
had  acted  from  the  impulse  of  nature :  for  it  was  found,  oo  iaqniiy^ 
thai  the^  vftre  Men, 
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wA  tvm  die  favages  of  4fe«th  bawie  bean  MpplM  by  the 
•ddkioii  of  souls  d^at  have  been  converted  to  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  But  the  reltgious  state  of  the  islaod  will  best 
appear  from  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  transmit^ 
ted  horn  the  missionariei.  We  will  begin  with  some  letters 
^m  one  who,  at  the  Gspfivence  hell)  in  Antigua  i79S,  was 
•tationed  as  a  missionary  in  Nevis. 

Charkstown,  Nevis,  JuneAthy  1793. 

'^  I  gladlj  embrace  the  opportnnity  of  giviiw  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  virork  in  this  island.  In  general,  I  have  large 
und  attentive  coegregations  both  in  town  and  country.  The 
Lord  hatb  inclined  the  principal  inhabitants  to  fiivor  us, 
'which  gives  me  free  access  to  die  poor  heathens ;  hundreds 
of  whom,  after  having  toiled  hard  all  day  beneadi  the  beams 
of  the  scorching  sun,  come  at  night  with  pleasure  to  seek 
and  serve  the  living  God.  And,  when  the  house  of  prayer 
on  the  different  plantations  is  full,  those  who  cannot  get  in, 
bU.  do¥m  on  their  knees  all  around  the  place,  whether  it  be 
wet  or  dry.  This  is  really  matter  of  encoaragement  and 
consolation  to  me ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  great  appear* 
ance  of  a  glorions  gospel-harvest 

"  I  have  formed  many  classes  on  the  estates,  and  the 
Society  is  connderably  increased  both  in  town  and  country. 
Since  the  AnUgua  Conference,  I  have  joined  about  two  * 
iwndred,  many  of  vrhoai  will,  I  trust,  be  everlastingly 
saved.  6a  migfatify  has  the  woiid  of  God  prevailed,  that  C 
liave  admitted  in  this  island  thirty,  forty,  and  sometimes 
more,  m  a  fortn^ht ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  still  in- 
creasing. I  do  not  say  that  all  these  are  savingly  converted 
to  God ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  the  ckss^meetings  will  be  one 
blessed  means  of  bringing  diem  into  the  good  way,  as  diey 
sue  very  loving  and  simple* 

^  I  have  l^en  greatly  comforted,  and^  in  sonie  measure 
assisted,  in  qiy  labors,  by  a  few  American  slaves,  purchased 
on  the  Continent,  and  brou^  bidier  by  a  Gendeman  of  this 
island,  upon  whose  estate  I  preach.  They  were  members 
of  our  society  in  America,  and  are  truly  precious  black 
people.  I  believe  I  may  say,  diey  are  ^  Isruel^es  indeed, 
**  ffi  whom  thtre  is  no  guHe.'* 

^^  For  my  own  part,  I  have  abundant  cause  to  bless  the 
Lord  for  a  continue  course  of  the  greatest  mercies  a  bene- 
ficent Being  can  bestow.  I  am  as  well,  and  have  as  good 
bealdi,  as  ever  I  enioyed.  And  though  I  lun  sure  I  l^bor 
as  bard  as  aver  I  did  in  my  life,  yet^  f  fed  diat  my  labor  is 

VOL.  lU.  ^ 
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my  delight ;  it  is  ^ood  for  body  and  mind.  I  dettre  eaniie«l» 
ly  to  beod  my  mind  to  the  biesHed  employment  of  saving 
souls,  and  to  serve  God  in  my  day  and  generation  accordii^ 
to  his  will. 

*^  I  beg  my  love  to  all  my  friends  in  London,  and  hope 
they  will  pray  earnestly  for  Zion's  prosperityi  and  that  pure 
religion  and  undefiled  may  flourish  and  abound  from  sea 
to  sea^  and  from  pole  to  pole." 

[From  the  same;  dated  Nevis^  J[an.  4,  1794.1 

"  Your  kind  letter  came  to  hand  thb  day.  I  rejoice  diat 
you  are  well ;  and  that  God  is  helping  you  to  help  us,  by 
sending  laborers  to  this  part  of  his  vineyard,  where  they  are 
so  much  wanted.  You  say,  that  two  missionaries  had  sailed^ 
and  that  you  hope  two  more  will  sail  by  Christmas.  May 
the  Lord  in, mercy  bring  them  to  us,  and  help  them  to  bring 
lost  sinners  to  God! 

"  As  you  do  not  mention  it,  I  conclude  that  you  did  not 
jreceive,  before  the  date  of  your  last,  the  account  of  my 
late  severe  illness.  It  pleased  God,  for  which  I  trust  1 
shall  ever  praise  him,  to  lay  his  a£9ictive  hand  upon  me; 
insomuch,  that  nothipg  but  death  was  expected  by  my  phy- 
sician and  attendants*  But  Uie  Lord,  in  mercy,  has  spared 
jue  to  this  day ;  and  while  I  am  writing,  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  live  but  to  his  ^ory ;  and  my  duty  is  in  some  measure 
my  delight.  But  I  am  ashamed  that  I  do  not  love  God 
more  abundantly,  aid  ^erve  him  more  faithfully :  yet,  bles»- 
ed  be  his  name,  for  what  he  has  done ;  and  that  I  f^l  de- 
termined, by  divine  assistance,  to  press  on  to  the.  mark  of 
the  prize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

'^  The  Lord  has  blessed  my  poor  endeavors  in  this  bland 
to  glorify  him.  I  believe,  that  had  not  affliction  kept  me 
•from  going  in  and  out  among  the  inhabitants,  we  should 
have  had  a  blessed  work  among  the  colored  people..  But 
God  is  good ;  and  all  he  does  is  right;  and  now  (glory  be 
to  his  name),  he  has  in  a  good  degree  given  me  back  my 
wonted  strength;  and  my  enfeebled  body  is  again  be» 
coming  hard  to  b^r  the  toils  of  my  happy  calling ;  and  I 
well  know, 

^    **  *X^  worth  liYioe  for  this* 
'  To  administer  bnit 
And  lalvation  in  Jefas*s  name." 

^  All  the  plapt^rs,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  m  general, 
are  kind  to  me*     My  congregations  are  irequ^tly  large. 
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•nd  seem  to  hear  for  eterni^.  The  societj  is  increasii^y 
and  the  Lord  often  deigns  to  bless  us  both  in  public  and  in 
private.    Some  profess  fieuth^  and  others  are  seeking  the 

[Prow  the  same;  dated  Nevis,  May  6,  1794.] 

^  The  work  m  the  West  Indies  is  now^  I  think,  in  a 
prosperous  state;  more  so,  I  believe,  than  I  have  ever 
knowa  it  since  I  left  Englsuod.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
expeciation  of  good  among  the  people;  and  many  of  the 
colored  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  whites,  are  turning  to^ 
the  Lord.    Lord  Ood,  arise,  and  shake   the  nations,  and 

rint   that  peace   and  piety  may  soon  cover  the  globe! 
Uefs  God   that  I  am  in  good  health,   and,  I  believe^ 
not  gaing  backward  in  the  divine  life.     In  this  island  the ' 
work  prospers ;  my  congr^pitions  are  large  and  attentive ; 
and,  mrough  grace,  they  do  not  hear  in  vain. 

^  I  have  long  thoii^t,  that  the  Lord  has  a  great  work  to 
do  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  already  be* 

En.  It  is  reported  that  the  fleet  is  arrived  to  windward.  I 
pe  our  brethren  are  coming  to  our  assistance ;  for  truly 
the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  laborers  are  few.  The  Lord, 
I  trust,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Europeans  to  help  us 
aU  they  can.'' « 

\From  the  same;  dated  If evis,  Sept.  17,  1794.] 

^  I  can  with  pleasure  inform  you,  dear  Sir,  that  the 
work  of  the  Lord  is  prospering  in  a  great  measure  in  this 
island.  More  and  more  of  aU  colors  attend  a  preached 
gospel,  insomuch  that  I  am  going  to  enlarge  the  chapel  ia 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  already  bBtwixt  forty  and 
fifty  pounds  subscribed  towards  it;  and  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  get  as  much  as  will  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
the  enlargement.  The  planters,  and  people  in  general,  are 
very  friendly :  and  I  have  many  comforts,  for  which  I  bless 
my  God." 


*  The  assistance  fh>m  Englaiid,  iirliich  this  letter  so  properly  reqnest-^^ 
ed,  was  as  readily  graated  by  our  Condference.    And  a  snbseqaent  letter 
( tbe  arrind  and  estidtUslmient  ef  a  Miisioaary,  as  was  soUcitMU 
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[From  Mr.  BrtmneU;  dated  Ntvis,  dprU  1^  1796.] 

''  We  are  at  present  bn  a  mone  leipeetabic  footkig  in 
Nevis  than  in  any  other  island  of  the  West  Indies,  except 
Antigua.  The  gentlemen  of  this  place  frequently  invite  us 
to  their  houses,  and  behave  with  great  civility.  My  prede- 
cessor had  left  Nevis  six  weeks  before  I  came  to  it.  He 
was  much  respected  here.  On  my  arrival,  I  labored  with 
idl  my  might  to  rteover  our  discipline.  I  net  the  clanes 
myself  and  visited  the  members  from  house  to  house.  In 
September  I  w^ns  afflicted  with  a  fever,  which  continued  iinf 
nonths,  and  reduced  me  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Here  I  had 
fellowship  with  the  Lord  in  his  sufferingi.  I  fteeiiMd  to  be 
^ttt  of  the  reach  of  bumatuty ;  for,  as  all  on  the  island  bc» 
came  vfery.  sickly,  it  was  every  man  for  hino»elf.  Our  aoci*' 
•ty  was  in  the  same  condition,  and  therefDre  cooM  contr»« 
bute  but  little ;  so  I  was  left  in  a  strange  land>  nearly  with- 
out money,  attendance,  or  even  the  necesMuriei  of  Ufe.  I 
have  lain  ail  night  in  the  ehapel  alone  in  a  burning  feter, 
with  nothing  to  drkk  buit  cold  water.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frith,  and  nf  Mr.  Washngten's  ixaAy 
who  took  me  into  the  country,  and  paid  me  etery  degree  of 
attention  for  six  weeks,  I  bad  probably  been  in  my  grava 
long  ago.  But  I  am  fiur  from  vepkiing  at  ibose  afflictions^ 
I  was  educated  nearly  all  my  life  in  the  school  of  adveriity ; 
and  therefore  her  rugged  face  was  become  femiliar  to  me. 
And  I  bless  God  that  I  was  sent  here,  to  approve  myself  a 
minister  of  Christ,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  sickness  and 
health,  in  perils  and  dangers  from  various  Quarters.  I  am 
determined  to  spend  and  b^  spent  in  the  Lord's  service.  Our 
society  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.'* 

{Trorfi  Mr.  Edward  Frkh ;   dated  ifevis.  May  1 1,  1796.] 

^  ^^  t  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  to  you  these  few 
Unes.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  Lord  has  brought 
me  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  I  have  great 
reason  to  bless  God  that  he  sent  his  servants,  the  Metho- 
dist Preachers,  into  this  part  of  the  world;  otherwise  I 
must  probably  have  been  for  ever  miserable.  Mrs.  Frith 
and  myself  are  now  members  of  your  society ;  and  by  the 
assistmce  of  Aknigfaty  God,  we  hope  to  persevere  an  the 
good  way,  and  adorn  the  gospel  of  God  onr  Savioef  in  all 
things — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  in  this  island.    Many  souls  have  lately  been  brought 
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•at  of  darknem ;  and  I  hope  many  more  will  be  ere  long. 
Brother  Brownell  b  iodeliitigable  in  hk  labors,  and  has  tba 
salvBtsoi  of  flouk  gready  at  hc«rt" 

iFrrnn  Mr.  BrowntU ;  dated  Nfvis,  May  1^»  1797.] 

^  I  gladly  embrace  the  preseat  opportunity  by  Brother 
Warrefer,  to  inform  you  ^nd  the  Confereoca  conceming 
VsyseU^  a«d  the  society  in  this  island  committed  to  my  charge* 
I  thank  my  God  .for  having  proserved  me  from  the  abomi<^ 
aable  wickedness  practised  in  this  place.  1  can  still  say,  I 
love  my  God|  h^te  eveiy  kind  of  am,  and  feel  it  the  ruling 
passion  of  my  soul  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  do  good  to 
iBankind.  Mai^  have  been  my  troubles,  and  many  hair* 
breadth  escapes  1  have  had*  On  the  8tb  of  June  last,  a  baH 
of  fire  strudL  a  windmill,  near  which  I  was;  killed  two 
men ;  wounded  forty  more ;  passed  through  a  narrow  room 
in  which  was  a  keg  of  gunpowder ;  .  and  in? olved  me  in 
•aDoke  and  flame*  Mappily  the  powder  did  not  take  fire ;  else 
we  had  all  now  been  in  eternity. — In  October  and  Novem* 
ber  we  had  much  persecution*  The  enemy  raged  violently, 
ficveral  great  asen  were  ringleaders.  They  fre<|uently  at» 
leaded  the  preaching,  and  disturbed  us  by  swearmg,  bran* 
dishing  their  bludgeons,  awords,  &c. ;  and  forced  us  often 
lo  bnaak  up  our  meetings*  I  applied  to  a  magistrate  for 
redress,  but  could  obtain  none.**Our  persecutors,  being 
flncouni|ed,  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  chapel,  and  force 
«is  to  oiilt  the  island.  Our  friends  hung  down  their  heads, 
and  did  not  wish  to  interfere  ;  while  our  enemies  triumphed 
groatly,  it  beii^  generally  believed,  that  we  were  connected 
with  Mr.  WUStrforct  in  England,  to  support  his  applioa^ 
tion  to  Parliament  to  abolish  (be  slavo-trado.  On  the  lOtk 
of  November,  a  mob  came  to  the  chapel,  armed  with 
awords,  Uwdgeons,  8ic.  and,  while  we  were  singing,  threw 
n  a  la^e  9i|«ifo,  end  set  the  chapel  on  fire.  Such  uproar, 
confusion,  and  tioise,  I  never  heiiid  before.  However,  we 
pnl  oat  the  fire ;  and  they  were  restrained  from  doine  any 
thing  Anther,  exoept  venting  tbeir  rage  on  some  colored 
people,  who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  island  to  preserve 
their  lives«  The  nesEt  morning  they  waylaid  me  as  1  was 
losing  to  a  magistrate,  aMdstrudc  me  with  a  bludgeon.  Worse 
eonsequeDces  would  have  ensved,  had  not  some  people  in* 
terposed.  I  then  presented  an  addraas  to  the  Honorable  the 
Pnnident  and  Council,  setting  forth  wnr  grievances,  and 
fr?rying  Isf  mdreaa*    Thny  heaad  rm  with  patienoei,  aoi 
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would  have  given  me  satisfiiction ;  but  I  freely  forgave  tfaar 
persecutors  what  was  past^  on  conditioo  that  they  pledged 
their  honor  not  to  trouble  us  any  more.  Some  of  diem  af- 
terwards fell  into  disgrace,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
island.  From  that  time  we  have  had  peace,"-^lory  be  to 
God." 

*'  During  this  time  of  persecution,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  society  flourished  amazingly.  Numbers  flocked  to  hear 
us  preach ;  and,  I  trust,  to  Christ ;  insomuch  that  we  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  our  place  of  worship.  We  began  the 
work,  not  doubting  but  God  would  help  us ;  and  in  two 
months  we  built  an  addition  to  the  chapel,  and  many  pews ; 
and  inclosed  the  land,  &c.  The  whole  cost  us  <£l40;  and 
now  we  have  as  pretty  a  chapel  as  any  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  forgot  to  observe,  that  last  year,  the  planters  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  give  me  one  barrel  of  rum  per  year  for  at-" 
tending  their  estates.  With  the  sale  of  this,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  above  works,  which  will  put  our  society  in  the 
island  in  a  good  condition  for  the  future.  We  have  admitted 
about  one  hundred  new  members  since  this  time  last  year^ 
and  1  hope  in  another  year  we  shall  have  as  many  more. 
Our  number  at  present  does  not  exceed  four  hundred :  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  many  of  the  planters  have  an  aversioQ 
to  class-meetings ;  nor  can  we  remove  their  prejudices  at 
present  The  good  we  have  done,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  our  society;  for  many  have  been 
reformed,  imd  are  become  rational  beings,  who  cannot,  from 
various  circumstances,  join  us.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  this 
island  and  St.  Kitts  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  prospect  indeed 
O,  that  God  would  give  us  patience  and  grace  to  persevere, 
until  all  these  poor  souls  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus!  Amen." 

From  the  period  of  the  preceding  letter,  nothing  remark- 
able occurred  in  the  religious  history  of  Nevis  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  In  the  month  of  January  1799^  Mr.  Brow- 
nell  made  the  following  observations : — *'  It  appears  to  me. 
that  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  phce^  of 
preaching  in  the  houses  of  the  managers  of  such  estates  as 
we  visit,  is  not  that  which  God  has  fovorably  acknowledged ; 
neither,  indeed,  does  it  seem  calculated  to  exteod  our  so- 
cieties. Thus  far  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  where  we 
have  erected  small  cabins  to  preach  in,  the  people  have  at- 
tended with  greater  regularity,  and  our  endeavors  have  been 
blessed  with  more  success.    About  a  twelvemonth  since,  a 
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gentletnas  gare  us  die  use  of  an  old  boiling-house  at  some 
distance  from  his  plantation,  and  thus  suggested  to  us  a  plan 
ef  proceeding  which  we  have  since  followed,  and  which 
God  has  owned  in  a  signal  manner.  Indeed,  since  that  time, 
tnore  eood  has  been  done  in  that  neighborhood,  than  had 
•been  done  for  seven  vears  before.  We  have  now  in  tliat 
place  between  two  and  diree  hundred  in  society,  most  of 
^hom  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  many 
•mong  diem  an  evident  degree  of  his  love  in  their  hearts.  In 
town  and  country  we  have  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers ;  and  to  these  we  add  eight  or  ten  every  week.  Glory  . 
be  to  God  for  all  his  mercies !  we  have  many  precious  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  Lord  graciously  pours  out  his  Spirit 
upon  our  souls,  and  waters  us  as  with  the  dew  of  heaven.'' 

In  another  letter,  dated  May  3,  1799,  Mr.  Brownell  cor- 
roborates his  former  account,  and  states  the  success  which 
had  attended  his  ministerial  labours,  in  nearly  the  following 
words: — **  Amidst  the  di£Bculties  which  assail  us,  God  ac- 
knowlec^es  the  endeavors  of  his  servants.     We  have  now 
nearly  seven  hundred  members  in  society.  The  way  to  future 
auccess  is  iiow  pointed  oat  before  us.    To  places  where  we 
have  little  diapels  of  our  own,  the  negroes  will  resort  from 
distances  of  five  or  six  miles.  And  from  the  fnrjMpects  which 
at  present  lie  before  us,  and  from  the  stability  virhich  the 
nission  has  acquired,  we  look  forward  with  sanguine  expec- 
tations. Many,  very  many  slaves  in  this  island  raise  towards 
beaven  their  lifted  hands,  and,  widi  hearts  full  of  gratitude 
and  love,  bless  God  for  sending  his  gospel  among  ^m. 
And  scanty  as  their  words  and  ideas  are,  they  sometimes 
express  themsdves  in  a  most  affectmg  manner  on  die  oc- 
casion, and  even  bless  the  very  ship  which  brought  over  the 
first  ministers  among  them.    This  they  do  with  so  much 
artless  simplicity,  as  frequently  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes 
joS  those  who  hear  them  declare  what  God  has  done  for 
Atis  sonU" 

About  the  time  that  die  above  letter  was  written,  some 
land  betongmg  to  a  littk  chapel  in  die  country  was  appro- 
|>rtated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  This  circumstance 
4iwakened  the  vengeance  of  some  persons  who  inhabited  a 
bouse  which  lay  contigiious  to  the  spot,  and  they  indicted 
<lbe  place  as  a  public  nuisance.  For  some  time  die  spirit 
,0{  persecution  n^ed  with  a  menacing  aspect ;  but  it  at 
length  began  to  abite,  andtfaeaubjctctofcooplaintwisnot 
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brought  to  a  legal  issue.  What  eoatribuied  omeh  to  tfaij^ 
HI  all  probahUity,  was  the  mterposition  of  a  geDtlemaa  who 
bad  long  £elt  the  prosperity  of  tli^  gospel  near  his  heart  This 
gentieman  purchased  the  land  of  the  plaiotiff,  aad  took  die 
more  immediate  cause  of  complaiitt  out  of  his  hand. 

In  the  year  1800,  things  assumed  a  more  ftvorable  ap* 
pearauce  dian  they  had  worn  for  some  time  before :  the 
missiooaries  and  the  members  enjoyed  peace;  The  prosecu*- 
tion  was,  liowever,  still  kept  pending,  though  no  progress 
was  made  towards  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  frowned 
at  a  distance  with  formidable  menaces,  but  neidier  imparted 
fears^  nor  occasioned  any  interruption.  In  the  society  at 
kirge,  those  changes  continued  to  take  place  which  every 
year  produces.  Many  were  called  from  time  into  eternity ; 
many  grew  weary  of  attending  the  means  of  grace ;  and 
many  were  excluded  for  immoral  conduct  Hut  though 
these  causes  conspired  to  operate,  etill  the  addition  was  con^- 
siderably  larger  than  the  diminution.  A  greater  mHnber 
was  added  than  these  causes  took  away,  so  that  the  year 
dosed  with  a  moie  than  usual  increase  of  membenr. 

Nothing  of  any  remarkable  monient  occurred  in  the  year 
2301.  ''  I  thank  the  Lord  (sa^^s  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was 
at  this  time  a  missioaary  on  ^e  island),  that  his  woHc 
flourishes  with  us  a  little.  I  generaily  add  from  four  to  eight 
members  to  our  society  every  week.  But  i  long  to  see 
greaier  things  than  ibese,  mni  hope  ere  long  to  behoU  mjr 
wishes  accomplished.  At  present  our  congregations  are  a» 
large,  that  on  Sundays  the  chapel  will  not  bold  them ;  m 
that  many  are  obliged  to  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  houae, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  for  want  of  room  within.''  This 
circumstance  plainly  shows  that  a  spirit  of  hearing  very 
generally  prevailed ;  and,  from  the  behavior  of  thoat  who 
thus  regularly  attended,  it  was  plainly  to  be  inferred,  that  the 
aouls  of  many  were  profited,  who,  from  local  caiuses,  found 
it  inconvenient  to  associate  with  the  people  whom  they  loved. 
The  whole  society,  in  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  amount- 
ed to  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  and  many 
more  gave  evident  proofs  that  the  means  of  grace  had  been 
spirit  and  life  to  their  souls.  To  what  extent  the  benefim 
of  their  preaching  had  reached,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
missionaries  to  ascertain.  Appearauoin  put  on  a  favorable 
indication  ;  and  from  these  they  learned,  llial.  ihe  advantages 
were  considerable  which  the  people  at  jarge  had  reaped. 
And  from  henoa  we.may  laai%  ikal,  even  aonidst  those  ob^ 
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stacles  which  religion  is  more  or  less  compelled  always  to 
encounter,  God  can  promote  his  cause  in  the  earth,  and 
render  those  seasons  most  advantageous  to  it,  which  pro- 
mise in  themselves  nothing  but  hostility  and  destruction  to 
piety  and  virtue. 

The  secret  aversion  which  many  of  the  planters  had  to- 
wards private  class-meetings,  was  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  the  missionaries  from  fiilly  appreciating  the  extend 
of  the  benefits  of  their  labors.  Many,  whose  names  have  never 
been  returned  as  members  of  our  societies,  have  manifested^ 
by  their  lives  and  conversation,  that  they,  had  not  attended 
on  the  public  means  of  grace  in  vain  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
will  have  reason  to  bless  God  through  eternity,  that  ever 
Ib^  heard  the  jotyfid  sound  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

it  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  these  planters, 
here  adverted  to  as  entertaining  prejudices  against  class* 
meetings,  we^e  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  righteousness,  or 
that  they  discovered  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  leading 
truths  of  Christianity ;  because,  just  the  reverse  was  actually 
the  case.  Their  dislike  was  nqt  directed  against  rel^on 
itself,  but  against  that  particular  mode  of  worship,  the  ex- 
cellency of  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend. 
,  The  utility  of  class-meetings  we  have  learned  from  long 
experience;  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will,  we 
Jiave  no  doubt,  have  cause  to  bless  God  through  all  eternity 
for  their  institution.  But  for  Christian  fellowship,  experi- 
mental religion  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  us  as  a 
body.  Convictions  would,  in  generid,  soon  perish  for  want 
of  nourishment.  After  the  first  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
they  would  die  away  before  the  soul  was  conducted  by  Di- 
vine grace  to  the  Fountain  of  all  felicity"^. 

As  a  medium,  therefore,  through  which  experimental 
religion  is  retained  amoD^  us,  we  cannot  but  view  Christian 
fellowship  in  an  important  light ;  not  as  absolutely  essential 
to  salvation,  but  as  highly  expedient,  while  we  feel  solicit- 
ous to  enjoy  all  those  consolations  which  the  Father  of  mer- 


*  The  Anthor,  by  ating  the  term  ckft-meeftiv,  is  far  from  intendioff  to 
^minisb  the  worth  and  importance  of  Christian  fellowihip  in  any  other 
node  whatever.  He  wonM  prineipidly  intimate  here  the  necessity  of 
**  the  Commnniok  of  Saints,"  for  the  edificatiott  and  bnilding  np  of  the 
chorch  of  God :  while,  at  the  same  timew  he  allows  most  fully,  that  every 
cood  thought,  word,  and  work,  are  originated  by  the  inspiration  or  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

VOL.  in.  J) 
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cies  18  waiting  to  impart.  Nor  are  such  meetiDgs,  in  which 
the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ  assemble  together,  of  mere 
modem  invention.  Long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  aera,  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another ;  and  the  Lot  a  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name*  (Mai. 
in.   16.) 

Directed  therefore  by  an  example  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned bj  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  we  feel  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  us  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together.  The  Parent  of  all  our  mercies  has,  in  this  as  in 
other  instances,  connected  our  interest  with  our  duty;  and 
has  given  to  us  many  infallible  signs  that  he  sanctions  our 
endeavors,  and  approves  the  means.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  but  adhere  to  an  institution,  which,  though 
varying  in  name,  was  originally  of  God ;  and  through  which 
he  has  communicated  his  spiritual  blessings  to  many  thou- 
sands who  are  at  the  present  moment  living  vntnesses,  bodi 
in  Europe  and  America,  of  the  important  truths  we  now 
assert.  Through  these  means,  accompanied  by  Divine 
grace,  thousands  continue  to  know  in  whom  they  have  be- 
lieved,  having  found  them  the  medium  of  spirit  and  life  to 
their  souls. 

But  of  these  blessings  many  of  the  planters  were  un- 
happily Ignorant ;  and  hence  they  were  led  to  view  our  class- 
meetings  m  a  suspicious  light.  And  from  those  unfavorable 
impressions  which  these  suspicions  made,  in  many  instances, 
they  absolutely  forbade  their  slaves  to  attend  our  private 
meetings  for  Christian  fellowship.  These  prohibitions  did 
not,  how  ever,  forbid  the  word  of  God  to  run,  and  be  glo- 
rified, lumbers,  even  of  those  who  were  thus  prevent- 
ed from  attending  the  private  means,  were  evidently  blessed 
of  God.  The  public  means  were  rendered  useful  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  numbers  who  were  debarred  of  the  private 
ones.  From  this  statement  we  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  the  gospel  into  many  portions  of  the  habitable  earth,  and 
into  these  islands  of  the  sea  particularly,  will  not  be  known , 
in  their  fullest  extent,  till  time  shall  be  wholly  succeeded 
by  eternity. 

I'hat  the  public  means  were  peculiarly  made  a  public 
blessing,  the  following  letters  will  perhaps  evince  much 
belter  than  any  labored  description.    They  communicate 
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ideas  with  accuracy  and  precisipiiy  because  taken  from  the 
spot  and  scene  of  action. 

The  first  letter  which  we  have  occasion  to  introduce  vas 
written  by  Mr.  John  Brownell,  and  addressed  to  the  Au- 
thor. It  is  dated  Nevis,  May  17>  1802^  and  is  nearly  as 
follows : 

^^  On  the  10th  instant,  I  came  to  this  island  to  examine 
into  the  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  society.  Bro- 
ther Taylor  has  been  instrumental  of  much  g^ood  in  this  place. 
The  number  of  whites  in  society,  is  only  eight ;  but  that  of 
the  colored  people  and  blacks  is  nine  hundred !  What  has 
God  wrought  for  this  people  in  the  space  of  a  few  years! 

"  To  the  country  societies  no  proper  attention  could  pos- 
sibly be  given,  while  there  was  only  one  preacher  upon  the 
island.  They  have  now  agreed  to  meet  regularly  at  Hog 
Valley  on  Sundays,  and  to  contribute  their  mite  weekly  to- 
wards buying  the  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  building ; 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  remove  the  old  chapel 
from  the  town.  Their  number  in  the  country  society  is 
9\h}vX  fifteen  hundred;  but,  as  much  spiritual  seed  has  beed 
sown  on  all  the  adjacent  estates,  I  doubt  not^  but  with  the 
blessing  of  God  four  or  five  hundred  more  will  soon  be 
raised  up.  They  are  greatly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
having,  as  they  term  it,  a  chapel  and  burying-ground  of 
their  own.  The  simple  mode  which  they  adopt  of  testifying 
their  afi*ection  is  of  a  nature  so  afiectiug,  as  to  excite  at 
once  our  smiles  and  tears.  Last  Sunday,  while  the  tears  of 
grateful  affection  ran  dovm  the  cheeks  of  some,  others 
shook  hands  with  me,  crying,  '^  God  bless  Massa ;  glad  for 
see  him  once  more." 

"  On  the  whole,  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  crowd- 
ed congregations,  the  numbers  who  have  joined  the  society, 
their  affection  towards  their  teachers,  and  their  upright  walk, 
that  great  good  has  been  done  the  last  year ;  apd  the  prospect 
is  certainly  nmch  greater  for  that  which  is  ensuing.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  conducted  himself  as  a  faithfully  zealous  mission- 
ary, and  has  labored  disinterestedly  for  the  good  of  precious 
souls.  It  would  be  well  to  insert  his  name  in  the  minutes 
for  this  island.  1  recommend  that  Mr.  Taylor,  together 
with  Mr.  Bradnock,  be  re-appointed  for  Nevis  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  the  more  especially  so,  as  the  ne>y  chapel  is  be- 
gun, and  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  to  assist  them.  Our 
brethren  in  this  place  purpose  to  keep  a  school,  i^  addition 
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to  their  missionary  labors.     I  pray  God  to  prosper  ikeir  en* 
deavors  also  in  this  respect." 

'  Such  were  the  peculiar  favors  with  which  the  religion  of 
our  Jesus  Christ  was  blessed  in  this  little  island ;  and  such 
were  the  numbers  who  had  espoused  his  cause  in  the  year 
1802.  Our  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  had 
been  stationed  three  years  as  a  missionary  in  Nevis,  but  who 
at  this  period  had  just  removed  to  St.  Christopher's,  from 
which  island  the  letter  is  dated,  and  addressed  to  his  friends 
in  Liverpool.     We  give  it  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

iBasseierre,  March  10,  1803.] 

^  Having  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  you  a  few 
lines,  you  perceive  that  I  embrace  it.  I  am  happy  to  in* 
form  you,  that  in  general,  since  my  arrival  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  have  had  my  health  better  than  in  my  own  country* 
But,  what  is  infinitely  superior  to  this,  the  work  of  God 
has  been  prospering  for  some  time  among  us,  and  still  con* 
tinues  to  prosper  more  than  at  any  former  period.  Our 
chapels  are  frequently  so  crowded,  that  tnany  times  we  know 
not  how  to  find  room  for  the  people.  These  hear  as  for 
eternity ;  and  so  far  have  their  hearts  been  aiFected  with  the 
things  of  God,  that  I  have  sometimes  joined  in  society  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  a  day,  both  in  this  island  and  Nevis ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  I  have  been  laborinjg  for  nearly  three  years. 
At  present,  I  am  come  hither  only  on  a  vint,  and  expect 
shortly  to  return.  Mr.  Debell,  one  of  our  missionaries,  is 
dead.  He  was  taken  sick  of  a  fever  on  a  Friday,  and  died 
on  the  Tuesday  following :  prior  to  that  awful  visitation,  he 
enjoyed  a  state  of  perfect  healdi. 

''  In  Nevis,  our  prayer-meetings  have  been  attended  with 
a  peculiar  blessing,  and  have  been  rendered  profitable  to 
many  souls.  Mr.  Br^dnock,  my  fellow-missionary,  has 
been  laboring  with  me  in  that  island  since  April  last ;  and  1 
believe  we  have  added,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  about 
four  hundred  members  to  our  society.  We  have  also  built 
a  commodious  chapel,  but  the  increase  of  hearers  has  al- 
ready rendered  it  too  small.  Great  as  these  ingatherings  are^ 
our  hopes  present  us  with  still  brighter  prospects.  Not  only 
the  colored  people  and  blacks  join  us,  but  the  whites  also, 
which  is  a  kind  of  miracle  in  these  regions.  But  when  God 
works^  who  shall  hinder  i  May  the  Lord  work  more  abun- 
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chmtly  bodi  m  England  smd  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  his 
name  be  all  the  glory !" 

IFrom  the  same,  to  Dr.  Coke;  dated  Nevis,  Afay7, 1B03.] 

'^  Mr.  Turner  having  arrived  in  this  island,  I  am  fu^par- 
ing  for,  and  in  a  few  days  expect  to  sail  to,  St.  Vincent's. 
Daring  the  time  that  i  have  resided  in  this  pleasant  little 
island,  God  has  \vrought  for  his  name's  sake  among  the  in- 
habitants. In  both  whites  and  blacks  we  perceive  a  wonder- 
ful, and,  I  hope,  a  lasting  change.  Hundreds  of  the  iatt^ 
have  joined  the  society  ;  and  scores  of  the  former  have  with 
seriousness  attended  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  even 
some  of  these  have  also  joined  us. 

**  Sunday,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  common  market-day. 
But  so  visible  is  the  change  which  has  be^i  wrought  here, 
that  many  now  shut  up  their  shops,  and  keep  the  sabbaths 
of  the  Lord  by  attending  to  his  service.  The  negroes^  who 
used  to  spend  that  sacred  day  in  dancing,  drinking,  8cc. 
which  generally  -ended  in  fighting,  now  attend  the  house  of 
God,  and  learn  to  sing  his  praise.  This  is  the  Lord*s  doings 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. . 

''  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  are  equally  visible ;  vice  appears  to  hide  her 
bead ;  and  many  of  those,  th^t  were  once  persecutors,  are 
now  become  friends.  On  Sunday  night  last,  Mr.  Frith, 
who  occasionally  acts  as  an  exhorter,  went  to  Newcastle  to 
conduct  a  meeting.  This  place  has  long  been  noted  for 
cock-fighting  and  negro-dancing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Mr. 
Frith  b^d  collected  his  congregations,  and  just  begun  the 
public  service.  But  as  he  was  about  to  pray,  he  heard  the 
music  strike  up  for  the  dance.  He  went  immediately  to 
the  house,  and  on  his  approach  the  general  cry  was,  '^  2ne 
parson  is  coming"  The  dancers  instantly  fled.  On  enter- 
mg  the  house,  he  enquired  for  the  person  who  had  appointed 
the  dance.  On  this,  a  woman  stepped  forward,  and  ac- 
knowledged diat  she  was  the  person.  He  then  began  to 
talk  seriously  to  her  on  the  impropriety  and  sinfulness  of  her 
conduct.  She  at  first  made  light  of  her  actions,  and  said, 
that  she  had  adopted  this  method  to  support  her  family.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  her  mind  began  to  soften,  and 
she  at  lei^th  promised  she  would  never  do  the  like  again. 

^'  At  this  place  lives  a  gendeman,  who,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion,  had  offered,  for  about  twenty 
pounds,  to  sell  me  a  piece  of  land,  upon  Mbich  to  build  a 
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chaoel.  H^  id  now  come  forward  again^  and  promises 
freely  to  give  the  land,  if  we  will  build  a  cbapel  upon  it. 
But  as  Mr.  Turner  is  come,  he  must  act  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

"  Surely  the  Lord  has  wrought  wonderfully  for  us,  both 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  I  before  informed  you, 
that  the  purchase  ftnd  repairs,  together  with  the  building  of 
the  new  chapel,  had  cost  us  upward  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  which  debt,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  have  now  reduced  to  eight  hundred.  A.  detail  of  receipts 
and  dbbursements  will  be  sent  you  by  Mr.  Turner,  We 
have  at  this  time  in  our  societies  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eleven  members :  of  these,  eleven  only  are  whites ;  all 
the  others  are  colored  people  and  blacks/' 

In  the  month  of  June  1803,  a  letter  from  Nevis  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Turner;  but  being  chiefly  of  a 
domestic  nature,  it  afforded  little  public  information.  His 
observations,  however,  though  concise  and  general,  confirm 
that  approbation  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  expressed,  and 
assert  the  continuance  of  that  prosperity  which  he  had  ^ven 
somewhat  largely  in  detail. 

"  I  like  my  circuit,*'  he  observes,  "  much ;  we  have  a 
lovely  situation*  Several  have  joined  our  society  since  my 
arrival.  One  of  these  is  a  white  lady :  and  two  more  whites, 
1  hear,  intend  to  join  us.  Our  congregations  are  large  and 
attentive,  and  the  state  of  our  finance  as  high  as  usual." 

In  the  month  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Turner 
wrote  a^ain ;  and  his  account  corroborated  what  he  had 
previously  obser\-ed.  A  state  of  regular  prosperity  hardly 
admits  of  variety  in  the  detail.  Such,  we  shall  find,  will  be 
the  case  in  many  of  the  islands ;  and  this  is  one  of  those 
happy  disappointments  which  we  experience  in  the  account 
of  fsevis. 

"  F  have  been,"  Mr.  Turner  observes,  "  in  this  island 
nearly  four  months,  and  feel  an  attachment  to  my  situation. 
I  trust,  I  have  grown  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  since  I  came  hither ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Two  white 
persons,  and  sixty  or  seventy  blacks,  have  joined  us  since 
pur  arrival.    Our  congregations  are  not  only  large^  but  I 
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tfain)c  generally  increasing.  Many  respectable  white  peo* 
pie  attend  our  preaching,  and  behave  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. 

"  Last  Thursday,  Brother  Joseph  Taylor  landed  on  our 
little  friendly  isle.  He  appears  to  be  a  young  man  of  deep 
piety,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  an  useful  and  acceptable 
preacher." 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  the  island  of  Nevis  in 
the  year  1803.  On  the  18th  of  May  1804,  the  same  pleas- 
ing prospects  continued  to  bloom  before  the  missionaries, 
to  excite  their  future  exertions ;  while  past  successes  .pre- 
sented them  with  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  toils. 
But  these  truths  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edwarcl 
Turner,  bearing  the  above  date,,  will  best  evince. 

"  I  received,''  he  observes,  "  the  circular  letter,  and  can 
freely  say  I  much  approve  of  it.  We  ought  on  all  occa- 
sions to  act  for  God,  without  disguise,  and  without  reserve. 
It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  the  whole  of  our  affairs, 
since  yoii  have  so  warmly  interested  yourselves  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  missions.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  write  m  greater  haste  than  I  intended. 

"  All  thanks  to  Divine  goodness,  I  still  enjoy  a  tolerable 
d^ree  of  health  in  my  body,  and  experience  a  competent 
degree  of  peace  and  composure  of  mind  ;  and  to  tliis  I  may 
add,  that  the  Lord  is  still  carrying  on  his  work  among  us. 
Since   the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  we  have 

{'oined  upwards  of  tzi>o  hundred  to  the  society,  and  several 
lave  been  brought  into,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  We  enjoy  perfect  peace ;  our  congregations  are 
good,  and  the  state  of  our  finances  is  improving.  I  send 
you  a  statement  of  our  accounts  for  eleven  months,  in 
order  that,  in  future,  the  account  which  may  be  sent  home 
may  include  the  four  quarters  ending  with  that  of  March.'' 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1805,  that  the  island  of  Nevis, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  was  invaded  by  the  French. 
The  methodists,  in  common  with  others,  were  involved  in 
this  disaster,  and  had  to  share  in  the  public  calamity.  An 
event  so  serious  could  not  fail  to  create  an  alarm,  and 
spread  consternation  through  the  whole  territory.  Disorder 
and  confusion  must  have  been  felt  ill  every  department,  par- 
ticularly in  the  religious,  because  the  tumults  of  war  are 
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not  congenial  with  the  mild  dominion  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

In  this  alarming  crisis  it  happened  that  Mr.  Turner  was 
exceedingly  ill ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  afford  any 
consolation  to  his  feeble  fugitives  m  the  midst  of  danger, 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety 
without  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  On 
this  afflictive  occasion  he  expresses  himself  as  follows,  m  a 
letter  dated  April  3,  1805. 

*'  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time  the  French  made  their  ap- 
pearance, more  so  than  I  had  been  for  seven  jears  before. 
After  sending  Mrs.  Turner  and  my  dear  little  boy  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  I  retired  to  the  mountain- 
habitation  of  Judse  Ward.  In  this  place  I  was  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  attention ;  and,  breathing  a  purerair  than 
that  which  I  had  forsaken  in  the  town,  the  fever  soon  left 
me.  During  die  time  of  this  double  affliction,  I  found  my 
mind  stayed  upon  God,  and  in  possession  of  that  peace—* 

<<  Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  dieitroj,— 
«'  The  sours  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy." 

But  though  the  fever,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  has  spoken 
above,  forsook  him,  it  was  only  in  a  temporary  manner.  It 
was  followed  by  a  relapse  which  brought  him  to  the  margin 
of  the  grave,  and.  for  a  considerable  time,  prevented  hiip 
from  those  exertions  in  his  sphere  of  usefulness  which  had 
previously  marked  his  conduct.  Of  his  illness,  and  the 
joint  affliction  in  which  his  wife  was  compelled  to  bear  a 
part,  he  speaks  in  the  following  letter ;  in  which  also  he 
eives  a  short  account  of  the  work  at  large  throughout  the 
islatid.  It  was  addressed  to  the  author,  and  bears  date 
August  13,  1805. 

*'  On  the  27th  of  April,"  he  observes,  "  I  had  another 
severe  attack  of  the  fever ;  and  soon  after,  Mrs.  Turner  was 
afflicted  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  so  that  we  were  both 
very  ill  at  the  same  time  in  one  room.  One  of  our  kind 
friends,  who  had  lately  joined  the  society,  seeing  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  were,  reisolved  to  take  me  to  his  own  house. 
In  this  hospitable  mansion  I  found  every  attention,  and  all 
that  care  which  my  case  required ;  and  perhaps  to  this,  under 
God,  I  am  at  present  indebted  for  the  continuance  of  my 
life. 
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'*  The  fever  continiied  withoat  intermission  for  eleven 
days ;  and  I  was  so  ill,  that  all  around  me  thought  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  life  was  drawing  near.  I  was  not  particularly 
anxious  as  to  the  event.  I  knew  in  whom  I  had  believed, 
and  felt  a  consciousness  that  God  was  with  me.  In  the 
midst  of  this  extremity  the  Lord  came  to  assist  me  in  my 
distress.  I  knew  the  moment  when  I  began  to  amend,  and 
when  I  received,  as  I  think,  a  divine  conviction  that  I  should 
not  die,  but  live.  My  recovery,  however,  was  very  ^low ; 
and  though  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  removal 
of  that  painful  visitation,  I  have  not  yet  regained  my  former- 
strength.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  sufficiency  of  time  in  this- 
enervating  climate. 

"  On  the  17th  of  May,  Brother  Isham  and  his  family 
arrived  here  in  good  health.  He  brought  with  him  three 
fine  children ;  but  one  of  them  is  now  a  corpse.  He  was 
a  promising  little,  boy ;  but  he  is  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
sin  and  sorrow.  Brother  Isham  is  very  well  received  in  this 
island. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  we  do  not  decline  in  Nevis.  Some 
are  continually  joining  us;  we  frequently  have  refreshing 
seasons,  and  enjoy  great  peace  and  harmony  among  our- 
selves. It  is  true,  we  are  occasionally  under  the  necessity 
of  excluding  unworthy  members ;  and  others  exclude  them-^ 
selves  by  growing  weary  in  well-doing.  On  these  accounts, 
and  on  account  of  the  common  calamity  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced, the  acquisitions  which  we  have  made,  have  only 
counteracted  the  losses  we  have  sustained ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  number  is  not  greater  than  it  was  last  year.'' 

Surveying  the  calamities  to  which  the  missionaries  are 
exposed,  together  with  the  hazards  which  they  are  obliged 
to  run,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  nothing  but  a  love 
for  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures,  infused  into  their 
hearts  through  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  can  support 
them  in  accomplishing  their  arduous  tasks.  Constramed 
by  that  love,  many  have  forsaken  their  kindred  after  the 
flesh,  and  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves^ 
They  have  surmounted  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  na* 
ture ;  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  burning  climate; 
and  have  suffered  those  dreadful  diseases  which  lay  waste 
the  torrid  zone.  Yet  in  all  these  things  they  have  been  more 
than  conquerors  through  Christ  who  hath  loved  them.  In- 
fluenced by  that  love  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  ani- 
mated with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Divine  approbation  and 
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preBetYce,  they  find  that,  to  them,  '^  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
'^  die  is  gain."  And  on  this  account,  v^bether  their  lives 
ar^  preserved  in  the  midst  of  encircKng  disasters,  or  they 
are  called  from  their  labors  to  that  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God,  they  enjoy  a  commencement  of  that 
Miss  vfhich  shall  never  end.  in  the  former  case,  the  Al- 
mighty, in  his  spiritual  presence,  takes  up  his  abode  vrith 
them  on  earth ;  and  in  the  latter,  he  translates  them  from 
this  obscure  habitation  to  dwell  in  his  presence  for  ever.— 
In  the  former  case,  God  dwells  with  them,  and  in  the  latter 
they  dwell  with  him.  It  is  the  Divine  presence  alone  that 
ean  constitute  genuine  felicity ;  and  whether  this  be  enjoyed 
on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  the  essence  of  happiness  cannot  be 
affected  thereby.  Time  and  eternity  present  unto  us  varied 
modes  of  being ;  and  while  in  ^ther  station  felicity  is  de« 
rived  from  G<x),  both  afford  us  only  varied  modes  of  enr 
joyment.  In  eith^  case,  fdicity  is  adapted  to  our  con- 
dition ;  and  mcludes  all  that  perfection  in  its  own  nature, 
which  infinite  Goodness,  consistently  with  infinite  Wisdomj 
can  bestow. 

But  when  to  these  personal  r^ections,  wliich  arise  ex* 
clusively  from  a  conviction  that  we  enjoy  die  favor  of  God, 
and  that  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  duty,  we  add  the  vast 
importance  of  missionary  labors  in  the  church  of  Christy 
the  field  becomes  more  ample,  and  the  subject  still  more 
interestidg.  The  gems  which  shall  deck  the  mystical  crowns 
of  such  as  turn  many  to  righteousness^  must  shine  with  a 
peculiar  brilliancy  on  those  who  have  devoted  their  days 
(and  occasionally  sacrificed  their  lives)  to  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  were  buried 
in  savage  darkness  iti  foreign  lands. 

Many  of  our  missionaries  have  thus  suffered  martyrdom 
HI  their  Master's  cause ;  but  the  fruits  of  their  ministerial 
hibors  have  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed 
them  into  another  world.  Many  livmg  witnesses  of  the 
blessings  which  have  attended  the  exertions  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  livmg,  are  sttU  in  existence  here  on  earth;  and 
many  more  have  been  removed  to  heaven.  The  seed  which 
has  thus  been  sown,  we  hope,  will  spring  up  abundantly 
in  the  coming  year,  while  we  look  back  and  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  zthat  God  has  wrought.  If  the  appearances 
of  prospects  can  juhtity  expectation,  and  we  may  reason 
from  analogy  in  the  case  before  us,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
set  bounds  to  our  views.  We  have  seen  the  wilderness 
blossom  like  tiie  rose^  and  we  have  heard  the  inhabitants  of 
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tfie  rock  sii^.  From  regions  which  were  wrapped  up  in  dark- 
nessy  the  praises  of  mount  Zion  have  resounded ;  and  those 
tongues  which  had  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
have  learned  to  bless  the  God  of  their  salvation. 

If  then  so  many  hundreds^  in  this  island  onl^,  have  been 
converted  to  God  through  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word, 
what  may  we  not  expect^  now  the  light  of  the  gospel  is 
difiused  dirough  so  many  parts  of  this  great  archipelago  i 
Those  obstacles^  which  in  its  infant  establishment  it  was 
obliged  to  encounter,  are  now  in  some  good  measure  re- 
moved; and  those  prejudices,  which  occasionally  laid  an 
embargo  on  its  progress,  have  partially  subsided,  and  will 
ere  long,  we  earnestly  hope,  totally  disappear. 

These  favorable  circumstances  animate  our  hopes,  and 
uige  us  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  those  means  which  Gbd 
has  already  owned,  and  crowned  with  so  many  scab.  Taken 
in  an  aggregate,  they  awaken  vnthin  the  mind  an  expectation 
of  that  long  wished-for  period,  when  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  to  Ae  greatest ;  and  when  universal 
righteousness  shall  overflow  the  earth.  May  God  m  mercy 
hasten  the  arrival  of  that  happy  moment,  when  his  king- 
dom shall  be  universally  establidbed ;  when  all  nations  shsdl 
flock  to  his  standard,  and  when  die  inhabitants  of  th^  world 
shall  learn  war  no  more ! 
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CHAP.   XXXV. 

HISTORY   OF    ST.   CHRISTOPHER'S. 

St.  Christopher's. — Discovery  and  situation-^Deli^htful 
appearance^  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  tlie  island, 
JFirst  settlement  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner. — Injured  by 
a  hurricane. — Assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. — The 
Colonists  joined  by  some  Frenchmen  under  D'Esnambuc. 
''-Both  parties  form  a  compact y  mcfoach  on  the  lafids 

.  of  the  Natives,  provoke  them  tojfar,  and  nearly  exter- 
minate  them. — The  Charaibees  in  other  islands  make  a 
common  cause  zcith  the  unhappy  f actives,  who  had  ej- 
caped  the  sword. — Attack  the  Colonists  in  ^reat  force, 
and,  though  defeated,  they  nearly  ruin  the  Colony. — The 
Settlement  soon  afterxcards  totatly  destroyed  by  the  Spa* 
niards. — Again  re-established,  on  their  departure,  by 
the  former  occupants. — These  differ  among  themselves, 
and  mutually  destroy  each  other. — This  leads  to  an  open 
rupture,  which  finally  terminates  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French. — The  English  confirmed  in  their  possession  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecnt. — Captured  by  the  French  in  1782, 
ana  restored  again  in  1783. — Character  of  the  inha- 
bitants — Present  state  and  population  of  the  island-^ 
Topography. — View  of  the  Island  irk  relation  to  Reli- 
gion.'^Moravian  mission. — Account  of  that  mission.-^ 
Memarks  on  a  violent  inundation, — Advantages  of 
toleration. 
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^NTIGUA  and  this  island,  having  been  discovered 
nearly  at  the  same  period  by  Christopher  Columbus,  wert 
both  abandoned  by  that  celebrated  navigator  to  future  ad- 
venturers. These  islands  were  first  settled  by  the  English, 
either  at  the  same  time,  or  at  a  very  small  distance  from 
each  other.  A  frivolous  contest  has,  however,  been  main- 
tained both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  concerning  the 
priority  of  their  respective  claims  to  this  honorable  dlstinc- 
tioa     In  this  competition  for  antiqui^r  of  colonization, 
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Barbadoed  also  is  included.  The  advocates  for  each  island 
make  Mr  pretences,  and  affect  to  prove  that  the  island  of 
their  respective  choice  became  the  origin  of  the  British 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ap^ 
pears  from  those  accounts  which  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
credit,  because  they  partake  apparently  of  the  greatest  im- 
partiality, that  St.  Christopher  s  was  the  original  nursery  of 
all  the  English  and  French  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

A  subject  of  much  more  importance  is  the  undoubted 
superior  fertility  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  this  fine  island, 
which  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  situated  in  63°  14'  western  longitude, 
and  iu  l?*"  15'  north  latitude,  at  the  distance  of  about 
18  leagues  from  Antigua ;  while  it  is  separated  from  Nevis 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  of  the  sea  on  its  eastern  coasL 
Its  utmost  extent  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  nor  is  its 
greatest  breadth  more  than  seven.  By  the  most  accurate 
surveys,  the  lands  are  computed  at  43,726  English  acres, 
18,000  of  which  are  under  the  most  advantageous  cultiva- 
tion in  sugar-plantations,  for  which  the  soil  has  been  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  And,  on  an 
average,  communibus  annis,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more 
productive  than  an  equal  quantity  of  land  under  similar  cul- 
tivation in  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  growth  of  sugar  very  early  became,  and 
still  contmues  to  be,  the  principal  object  of  the  capitalists  of 
the  colony. 

The  general  aspect  of  St.  Qiristopher's  is  uncommonly 
1>eautifuL  Mount  Misery^  which  is  a  volcanic  mountain, 
3,7 1 1  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  its  base,  occupies 
the  body  of  the  island  in  the  north-west  district,  and  gradu- 
ally declines  into  smaller  hills;  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the 
plain  of  Basseterre  to  the  south.  Between  tbe  foot  of  this 
mountain  and  tlie  sea,  a  Hiarrow  and  gently  inclining  plain 
everywhere  environs  it,  the  fertility  of  which  is  only  equalled 
by  its  delightful  distribution  into  woods,  pasture,  and 
sugar-plantations.  To  this  must  be  added,  where  the  soil 
wiU  admit  of  it,  pleasant  gardens,  producing  all  the  tropical 
fruits  in  the  greatest  perfection,  together  with  an  abundance 
of  common  vegetables,  affording  a  supply  proportionate  to 
the  considerable  population  of  the  colony. 

No  island,  probably,  can  furnish  a  greater  contrast,  than 
diat  which  the  sterility  of  the  mountams  and  the  fertility  of 
Ibe  plains  exhibit  in  Ht  Christopher's.    Th(^  former,   in 
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general,  presents  to  tbe  eye  of  the  spectator  a  conftised  mass, 
of  broken  rocks^  the  mterstices  of  which  are  filled  with  a 
species  of  clay  that  is  not  very  friendly  to  vegetation  ;  but 
the  vales  below  appear  to  have  acquired  what  the  moun^ns 
have  lost^  and  to  have  retained  all  diose  fruitful  powers 
which  hature  seems  to  be  capable  of  combining.  The 
sceneiy  of  the  elevated  regions  is  picturesque  and  romantic, 
even  beyond  description,  and  affords  views  which  are  at  once 
extensive  and  sublime.  The  soil  which  is  found  on  the 
plains,  appears  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  totally  different 
from  any  that  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  other  West- 
India  islands.  Its  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  much 
attention,  and  given  birth  to  opmions  which  are  probably 
founded  more  on  conjecture  than  fact  In  its  nature  it  is 
loose,  light,  and  hollow ;  and  the  particles  which  compose 
it  are  so  detached  from  one  another,  that  it  rarely  possesses 
a  solidity  of  surface.  On  this  account  it  may  be  easily 
broken,  and  without  much  trouble  made  subservient  to  all 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Its  color  is  grey,  rather  deep- 
ly tinged  with  a  darkish  hue.  This  soil  is  spread  at  varied 
thicknesses,  over  most  of  the  plains,  on  a  bed  of  grave), 
which  seems  to  have  been  spread  beneath  for  its  support. 

On  the  minutest  inspection,  it  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  two  distinct  species  of  loam,  which  in  themselves  have 
BO  natural  connections  one  with  another.  Of  these,  one 
appears  to  be  the  pure  virgin  mould,  which  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  island,  and  which  of  itself  is  extremely  var 
luable.  The  other  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  some 
violent  concussion  of  nature,  through  which  these  distinct 
masses  have  been  mingled  and  incorporated  together.  'I%e 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  originally  thrown  up  by 
the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,  and  precipitated  down  die 
sides  of  the  mountain  ;-*that  it  was  conducted  afterward 
through  a  necessary  process,  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
to  which  it  lay  open-^till,  decomposed  and  reduced  to  dust, 
it  incorporated  with  the  native  loam,  and  either  imparted 
or  received  that  fertilizing  power  which  has  rendered  the 
whole  so  remarkably  conspicuous. 

Of  such  volcanic  eruptions  no  memorials  are  on  record  * 
neither  indeed  are  they  to  be  expected,  because  the  existence 
of  these  islands  was  totally  unknown  till  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus. But  proofs  of  the  most  indubitable  kind  are  visible, 
that  Mount  Misery  was  once  a  burning  mountain ;  though 
at  what  period,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  Ihe 
history  of  J£tna  and  Vesuvius  will  furnish  us  with  instances. 
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ihtft  centeri^  hate  elapsed  between  th^  eruptions  iivlnaeh 
tbo0e  motttttains  have  at  timea  exhibited;  and  from  their  re- 
tunuBg  again  it  laay  be  iaSened,  ibat  the  peaceful  state  of 
Mount  Miser;  caa  promiae  to  the  i»habitaAts  of  its  vicini^ 
ilo  pennaiieiit  secunty.  This  mach  is  clear^  that  the  soil 
ia  of  the  nost  unctuous  natwe^  from  what  source  soever  it 
caine;  atid  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of 
ai^r,  than  any  other  of  whidi  the  West  Indies  can  boast. 

The  civil  hkbory  of  St.  Chrwtopber's  has  chiefly  been 
compiled  by  Bryan  Edwards,  from  Rochefort^  Pere  du 
Tertre,  Labat,  and  other  Freiich  bistoriansy  and  from  our 
cotttttrymEan  Dr.  John  Campbell.  From  the  same  sources, 
fsad  from  the  additional  aid  of  ibe  Abbe  Raynal,  the  fellow-' 
is^  concise  narrative  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  has 
h&sn  carefully  aekcted* 

A  party  of  English  adventufen,  uader  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  lliojnas  Wiumer,  wbo  hod  made  a  voyage  of  specula- 
tion to  Surinam,  were  oicouraged  by  Aivorabk  reports  to 
attempt  a  settlement  on  this  ialiuML  For  this  purpoee  they 
embarked  on-boavd  a  merchant-ship  bound  to  Viiiginia, 
where  dwy  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1622^  and 
from  thence  were  safdy  kuided  with  their  effects  at  St. 
CbristofAer's  in  the  month  of  Janimry  1623.  Here  th^ 
made  their  first  expeiim^it  of  cultivation,  following  the 
cuimple  of  Virginia,  by  raising  a  crop  of  tobacco,  which 
tbe^y  then  considered  as  the  moat  profitable  staple  eommo** 
dby  few  exporti^OB  to  England.  They  succeeded  the  first 
year  beyond  all  expectation,  owing  to  the  extraordinarf 
fertility  of  the  spot  they  had  chosen  for  their  new  plantation. 
But,  uitfortunately,  their  sanguine  hopes  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  a  dreadftil  faurrieane  towards  the  close  of  th€ 
year,  the  antimin  of  which  bad  proved  so  favorable.  Their 
promising  plantations  being  nearly  demolished  by  this  cain*> 
mity,  Warner  went  to  England  to  obtain  fresh  supplies,  and 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  po^ierfiil  friends. 

James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  distinguished  himself  upon 
tfiis  occasiim,  by  fitting  out  a  ship  at  hi^  own  expense,  kden 
with  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  distressed  inhabitants^ 
and  with  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  This  ship  and 
cargo  happily  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  month  of  May 
1624;  and  the  following  year,  the  founder  and  restorer  of 
the  ccJony,  the  indefiitigable  Warner,  retiumed,  and  brought 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  new  adventurers.  Much 
about  the  same  time^  or^  as  some  assert,  on  the  very  day 
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that  Warner  landed,  D'EraambuC;  a  Frenchman,  \?h<>  . 
commanded  a  privateer,  and  had  lost  several  men  in  an  en- 
gagement  with  a  Spanish  galloon,  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  crew,  consisting  of  about  thirty  hardy  ve- 
terans, to  this  island  *.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  kind 
reception  from  the  English  inhabitants,  who  were  then  un- 
der conUnual  alarms  of  being  attacked  by  the  Charaibs ;  who, 
about  this  time,  bec;raie  jealous  of  the  encroachments  made 
on  their  territorial  rights  by  the  English  planters.  At  this 
juncture,  therefore,  an  alliance,  fouuded  on  mutual  interest 
and  safety,  took  place  between  the  English  and  French ; 
by  which  they  engaged  to  defend  the  island,  not  only  against 
the  Charaibs,  but  against  the  Spaniards,  who  threatened  to 
invade  and  overturn  all  the  settlements  that  had  been  made 
by  other  nations  in  the  West  indies  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  these  contentions  for  territory,  it  always  happened 
that  the  poor  Charaibs  were  permitted  of  Divme  Providence 
to  feel  the  sword  of  the  oppressor.  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  were  alike  their  enemies ;  and  those  differences 
which  marked  their  conduct,  only  varied  in  degrees  of  in- 
justice and  barbarity.  Whatever  nation  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, the  natives  were  sure  to  be  oppressed.  To  deprive 
them  of  their  lands,  was  considered  as  an  act  of  right,  to 
which  common  usase  had  given  an  awful  sanction :  while 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  repel  the  plunderers  of  their 
dominion,  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  as  justi- 
fying their  invaders  in  putting  them  to  the  aword. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  party  nnder 
the  direction  of  Warner  had  lived  on  terms  of  civility  and 
friendship  with  the  natives ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  much  occasion  for  so  doing,  llie  Charaibs 
Kupplied  them  with  provisions,  while  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  seizing  upon,  and  cultivating  their  lands.     Con- 


*  Thii  circumstance  fiiUy  deckles  that  mnch-contested  qnesUon  be- 
tween the  two  rival  nations,  namely, — To  tchkh  nation  did  St,  thfisto- 
jtJui's first  bflon^?  The  French,  in  asserting  their  claims,  seem  entirely 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  pre>occupancy  of  the  English  adventurers 
under  Warner,  previous  to  the  hurricane ;  and  they  date  the  arrival 
of  the  Englibh  from  the  return  of  Warner  with  bis  new  recruits  in 
1624.  Had  this  period  been  in  reality  the  commencement  of  War- 
ner's visit,  tlie  claims  of  France  would,  without  all  doubt,  have  been 
every  way  e^ual  lo  those  of  England.  But  as,  ou  the  contrary,  the 
latter  were  m  actual  possession  so  early  as  tlie  mouth  of  January 
16^3,  the  pretensions  or  France  can  hold  no  competition  with  those 
of  our  own  nation. 
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tcious  of  their  owp  injustice^  their  apprehensions  suggested  to 
them  an  idea^  that  the  unhappy  sufferers  intended  some  act 
of  retaliation.  Whether  this  meditated  plan  of  revenge  was 
real  or  only  imaginary^  cannot  perhaps  with  certainty  now 
be  known ;  but  whether  it  were  the  former  or  the  latter^  thus 
much  is  evident;  their  merciless  invaders  determined  to  anti* 
cipate  their  actions^  and  actually  concerted  a  plan  for  their 
destruction. 

Agreeably  to  this  pre-concerted  scheme,  both  Englidi 
and  French,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  fell  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Cfaaraibees,  and  actually  murdered  in  cold  blood 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  stoutest  and  bravest 
warriors.  The  unhappy  male  fugitives  who  escaped  this 
carnage  forsook  the  island  with  the  utmost  precipitation ; 
while  the  assassins  of  their  countrymen  detained  their  young- 
est and  most  beautiful  women  for  purposes  which  I  will  not 
name.  An  act  of  cruelty  so  flagrant  was  soon  communi- 
cated, by  those  who  had  escaped,  to  the  Charaibees  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.  These  made  the  sufferings  of  the 
injured  one  common  cause ;  reasonably  concluding,  that  it 
was  only  to  a  want  of  power  or  a  want  of  opportunity 
in  their  invaders,  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  own  pre- 
servation. Accordingly,  having  collected  a  large  body,  they 
returned  again  to  St.  Christopher's,  breathing  slaughter, 
and  meditating  revei^e.  They  commenced  their  attack  with 
impetuosity,  and  sustained  the  action  for  a  considerable 
time  with  the  most  invincible  bravery  and  valor.  Victory 
for  a  season  wavered  in  suspense.  Oppression,  however, 
at  length  became  triumphant ;  and  European  arms  and  dis- 
cipline discomfited  Charaibean  courage.  This  conquest  was, 
however,  most  dearly  purchased  :  it  was  obtained  at  no  less 
expense  than  the  loss  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  who 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  was  a  loss  which  no- 
ihii^  less  than  a  voyage  to  Europe  could  repair. 

The  Charaibs,  in  the  meanwhile,  disheartened  with  their 
misfortunes,  formed  no  estimation  of  the  weakness  of  their 
victorious  enemy ;  but,  instead  of  rallying  their  forces,  and 
waiting  the  issue  of  a  second  day,  gave  up  the  island  for 
lost,  and  abandoned  it  altogether.  Their  first  onset  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  hope  supplied  them  with  no  new 
resources.  The  prospect  of  advantage  was  too  feeble  to 
tempt  them  to  a  second  trial,  or  to  encourage  them  to  expect 
victory  by  perseverance  after  their  late  defeat.  Depressed  and 
melancholy,  they  collected  die  survivors  of  this  disaster,  and 
takmg  their  leave  of  this  and  of  some  other  small  islands  in 

VOL.  III.  F 
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^vicinity,  |bef  so^[|l|t  a  refiige  ia  Ibe iiH>re soiUtb^gn 
of  this  arch^pdllfgo.  But  uinappily  this  departure  ooly 
liiniished  theia  with  a  temporary  retre^  from  ifurroundii^ 
dapger.  Calamities  pursued  them  in  every  recess,  and  sooner 
pr  later  brought  about  those  events,  througb  which,  in  the 
unsearchable  will  of  Providence,  the  whple  race  has  been 
long  since  oearjy  extenmaated  from  the  face  of  these  isknds. 
A  world  filled  with  iniquity  affords  no  asylum  but  what 
ipuist  nsore  or  )es^  be  insecure ;  and  on  this  account  there 
ii}i9$t  be  ^mother  and  a  better  atate,  in  which  a  distribution 
of  recompense  shall  be  accommodated  to  the  deeds  of  the 
human  race. 

Warner  and  D'Esnambuc,  .weakened  more  with  their 
victory  than  perhaps  the  Charaibs  were  with  their  defeat, 
felt  themsdves  undbr  the  necessi^  of  repairing  personally 
lo  their  fespective  nations,  to  solicit  inmedjate  a^sistanco 
to  rcfpa^  the  losses  they  bad  sustained,  and  to  enable  thenai 
tp  withstand  Uie  Charaibs  in  case  of  a  second  attack.  Dig- 
nified with  the  honorary  appellation  of  conquerors,  from 
having  vanquished  the  savage  hordes,  they  wene  received  on 
thcM*  arrival  with  that  respect  whidi  suppliants  hut  rarely 
kpow.  Wander  obtained  from  his  sovereign  the  honor  oi 
kni^tfaood,  and,  iJvQi^h  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^ 
was  agaip  sent  out  as  governor  in  1626,  vested  with  consider- 
able powers.  With  him  were  also  sent  four  hundred  men 
amfdy  supplied  vntfa  necessaries  of  every  kind,  for  the 
^oys^e  wUu:h  ih^y  bad  uxidertaken,  and  for  the  eoterprize 
m  which  ti)^  wiore  about  to  engage.  These  seached  the 
bland  m  safety,  commenced  their  labors,  and  were  reward- 
ed with  success. 

D'E^nambuc,  Aou|^  rewarded  by  his  nation  with  ^ual 
oouitesy,  wats  ukimat^y  less  s<»ccessfid  than  Warner.  His 
shupSt  tibough  iufficiently  mawed,  y^em  bady  equipped, 
and  worse  siuipUed.  He  aaded  fri^noi  France  in  February 
lG^7f  with  five  hwdred  and  thirty^wo  recruits ;  but  die 
greater  part  of  diese  adventm«rs  miserably  perished  on  their 
i^yagie  for  vi^nt  of  ^  nece9sarie«i  of  Ufe.  The  Ei^lish, 
IvHurever,  on  ^eir  arrival,  raceiv^  d^  suryivors  as  frJllow- 
adventmens,  and  used  every  exertion  to  attaviate  their  dis- 
tress. As  a  pcoof  of  this,  an  eqptl  divi^on  of  the  island 
was  made  between  the  fc^wers  of  both  commanders. 
Andy  to  aecuis  themselves  from  the  inroads  both  of  the 
Cbantijbs  md  Spaniards,  they  entered  into  a  tr^y  offensive 
and  d/efensive,  and  nmtually  ea^gad  to  assist  each  other 
in  all  cai^  of  enn^rgency. 


Bot  thv  dmMsfie  compacf,  Hkmgh  suffident  to  s^curd 
boUi  pwties  frofn  the  iHroad»  of  the  Charabcfed,  was  msnf- 
ficientto  preserve  tkem^  fSrom  die  calamkieii  of  a  SptfHisU 
nvMioiiy  vrhieh  ilnexp^tedly  took  pkfce  in  l6fi9. 

k  WK8  towards- the  ctose  of  tbe  abote  year,  that  %ftin, 
nflAcil  uniformly-  claimed  tbe  exclusive  property  of  all  tUd 
klandSy  fitted^  out  an  armament  consistmg  of  nearly  fifty 
ships  of  <fififerent  dimensions^  The  ostensible  object'  for 
tvhicb  this  fleet  was  equipped  was  the  reduction  of  a  BlitcH 
settlememt  in  Brsail.  But  Spain  coilsidered  almost  every 
nation  in  Enrope  as  an  intruder :  so  that  even  to  be  foMid 
in  these  seaS)  was^  considl^red*  hy  them  as  an  act  of  crimi^ 
nality  which  could  hardly  be  forgiteu.  The  Spanish  ad«Mirid 
Don  Frederick  de  Toted&,  in  a£iition  to  his  publie  orders, 
which  directed  him  against  the  G^teh  in  th\B  Btazits,  recriv- 
ed  private  ones,  which  ordered  bim,  in  hi»  way  thidier,  to 
touch  at  the  islands^  and  either  destroy  or  totally  root  out 
those  iriiabitaAts  of  any  other  riation  who  n^bt  be  found 
in  possession*  of  them. 

Governed  by  these  inslractionsy  he  instant^  on  his  tfrrtvaf 
attacked  both  the  English  and  French  in  their  little  colony 
in  St.  Christopher's^  with  a  forde  which  their  united  efibrts 
were  totally  unable  to  resist.  lytii'en  from  thmr  habitations 
and'laboTy  each  party  was  obliged  to  provide  for  ita  safety 
by  flight.  Tbe  French,  after  some  disasters,  found  a  tem- 
porary refugee  in  Antigua ;  while  the  English  Were  under 
die  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  mountains.  From  these 
mountains  diey  dispatched  deputies  to  the^  Spaniards,  to 
treat  for  a  surrender ;  but  the  haughty  admiral  woidd  hear 
of  nothing  but  unconditional  submission ;  and  with  these 
imperious  demands  they  were  compelled  to  comply. 
No  sooner  were  these  unhappy  persons  in  the  hands  of 
tfie  Spaniards,  than  they  selected  about  six  hundred  of 
dieir  stoutest  and  most  robust  men,  and  condemned  thenh 
inamediately  to  their  mines.  The  remaining  pa^,  coMistn^ 
chiefly  of  women  and  cfaildren,  were  ord^ed  instandy'to 
qnit  the  bland  in  some  Engliidi  vessels  whieh  had  been 
s^zed  at  Nevisi  This,  or  death,  was  the  only  condition 
tliey  could  obtain*  After  this  destructicm,  capture,  and 
exik  of  the  inhabitants,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  demolish  their  houses,  and  to  destroy  their 
j^ntations ;  and  having  reduced  the  country  to adesert, and 
established  the  empire  of  desolation,  he  abandoned  die 
island,  and  pursued  the  public  ol^ject  of  his  destinatifHi; 

AgvnBt  the  authors  and  the  executors^of  evils  like  these^ 
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the  mind  is  always  impressed  with  sentiments  of  indignation^ 
and  we  feel  ourselves  mterested,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  Yet  even  in  the  case 
before  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ei^lish 
and  French  towards  the  unoffending  Charaibees,  we  feel 
ourselves  agitated  with  conflicting  emotions.  Severe  as  the 
afflictions  may  seem  which  these  European  settlers  were 
compelled  to  undergo,  they  appear  in  one  vieit  as  a  just 

Eunishment  upon  them,  for  those  barbarities  which  they 
ad  so  undeservedly  practised  upon  the  natives,  not  more 
than  three  years  before.  Thus  they  who  showed  no  mercy, 
were  able  to  obtain  none ;  so  that  with  what  measure  they 
meted,  it  was  measured  unto  them  again.  On  the  whole, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  justly  observes  on  this  occasion,  '^  Unjusti- 
''  fiable  as  this  attack  of  the  Spaniards  may  be  deemed,  if 
''  the  conduct  of  the  new  settlers  towards  the  Charaibees 
*^  was  such  as  Du  Tertre  has  related,  we  have  but  little 
<^  cause  to  lament  over  the  miseries  which  befel  them. 
''  The  mind  exults  in  the  chastisement  of  cruelty,  even 
**  when  the  instruments  of  vengeance  are  as  criminal  as  the 
'^  objects  of  punishment." 

The  fugitives,  who  had  been  thus  driven  from  the  island, 
finding  that  their  conquerors  had  no  intention  of  forming  a 
settlement,  but  that  they  had  only  landed  for  the  purposes 
of  devastation,  returned  after  some  time  to  their  former  ha- 
bitations, or  rather  to  that  island  on  which  their  former 
habitations  had  originally  stood.  On  their  arrival,  they  had 
their  work  to  begin  anew.  A  scene  of  desolation  presented 
itself  on  every  side ;  and  they  literally  found  nothing  to  ex^ 
cite  their  hopes,  but  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Instructed  in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  settlers  appeared  for  a  time  firm  and  indis- 
soluble ;  but,  unhappily,  it  did  not  continue  long.  Their 
recent  losses  made  no  more  than  a  momentary  impression. 
The  progress  of  time  and  the  return  of  prosperity  erased 
from  their  minds  a  recollection  of  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  permitted  them  to  forget  that  lesson  of  prudence,  and 
of  mutual  support  and  assistance,  which  they  had  already 
learned  by  such  painful  experience  how  to  estimate.  There 
are,  however,  but  few  motives  wfa^ch  are  of  sufficient  efli^ 
cacy  to  counteract  the  natural  propensities  of  the  heart. 
Vice  and  vicious  inclinations  can  only  be  subdued  by  the 
influence  of  divine  grace ;  and  to  this  principle  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  both  parties  were  utter  strangers.  Their 
imion,  nevertheless^  continued  for  a  season ;  and  its  perpe-» 
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tuity  would  soon  have  advanced  them  to  that  ease  and  afflu<» 
ence,  from  which  they  had  been  so  lately  driven^  had  they 
continued  at  peace  among  themselves. 

Buty  uidiappily  for  both  paities,  jealousies  soon  divided 
those  whom  mterest  and  calamity  had  united.  The  French 
grew  envious  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  the  English^  and 
became  disgusted  with  those  actions  which  should  have 
kindled  emulation.  While  the  Englitdi^  on  their  part^  could 
not  bear  with  patience  an  idle  set  of  people,  whose  chief 
employment  consisted  in  hunting  and  unlawful  gallantry* 
From  these  causes  sprang  domestic  animosities,  quarrellings^ 
duels,  assassinations,  and  depredations  on  the  plantations  of 
both  parties.  At  length  a  war  between  the  mother  coun- 
tries, which  broke  out  in  1666,  furnished  them  with  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  loose  to  that  enmity  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  partially  concealed,  in  consequence  of  which  thej 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities.  From  this  era,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  became  a 
scene  of  civil  discord  and  confusion,  accompanied  with  all 
the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Neither  party  could  be 
called  conquerors ;  both  were  alternately  the  strongest  and 
the  weakest ;  and,  according  to  these  vicissitudes,  one  and 
the  other  evacuated  the  island  in  order  to  return  with  re- 
inforcements^ or  remained  temporary  masters  of  the  w* 
sidence. 

But  this  struggle  for  empire  and  exclusive  right  was  at 
length  finally  terminated  in  1702,  at  which  time  the  French 
were  totally  overcome  and  driven  from  the  island.  In  1705, 
they  however  again  rallied  their  forces ;  and,  strengthening 
themselves  witfi  all  the  reinforcements  which  they  could 
muster,  once  more  made  a  vigorous  attack.  In  committing 
depredations  they  were  but  too  successful ;  but  victory  once 
more  decided  in  favor  of  our  troops,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelled  to  retire.  These  calamities  would,  n^verthele8s, 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  colony,  if  parliament  had  not  in- 
terposed, to  prevent  the  ruin  which  was  impending.  But 
the  sum  of  £,  103,000  being  voted  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  enabled  them  to  re-erect  their  buildings  which 
had  been  demolished,-  and  to  raise  new  plantations  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  ones.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  took 
place  in  1713,  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  sword;  it 
ceded  the  island  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain,  and  cut  off 
from  the  French  all  hopes  of  returning.  The  lands  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  them  were  confiscated  by  our  go- 
vernment, and  finally  sold,  to  reimburse  those  sums  whidi 
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lMdbe«n  voted  to  compeiubte  the  British  colonists  for  their 
sufferings.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  and  manceuvres  of  w«r 
and  peace ! 

From  diis  period  to  the  jear  17B^,  the  island  enjoyed 
jlerfect  tranquillity^  if  we  except  some  internal  (bsputes  re* 
ipecting  partial  sales  of  die  ceded  lands  by  selfish  or  arari* 
nous  governors.  But  to  dns  evil  the  wisdom  and  e<pnty  of 
parliament  soon  put  an  end^  by  appointing  public  sues  by 
amction  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  After  this  salutny  regulation^  the 
new  plantations  raised  on*  the  purchased  lands  were  as  pro*' 
fitably  cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

The  temporary  interruption  to  the  prospierity  of  the  island^ 
wfaicb  happened  in  the  above  year^  arose  in  a  partial  maD^ 
ner  from  the  negligence  of  government  at  home,  in  not 
providing  a  sufReient  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  our 
setdements  in  the  West  Indies.  This  omission  was  in  some 
Inspects  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ministry 
at  that  period.  The  French,  vrho  had  attoitively  vmtched 
our  movements,  perceived  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  it  to  dieir  own  advantage.  At 
this  time  the  whole  military  force  of  St*  Christopher's  con- 
sisted only  of  two  battalions  of  militia  composed  of  white 
inhabitants^  and  a  company  of  free  blacks.  Of  this  cir* 
cumstance  the  enemies  of  our  country  were  soon  bformed ; 
and,inst&ntiy  availing  themselves  of  thefavoraU^  intelligence^ 
Attod'out  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to  subdue  the  garrison, 
and  insure  the  capture  of  the  island;  The  fleet  which  was 
equipped  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  thirty* tviro  line-of« 
battle  ships,  on  board  of  vrhich  they  embarked  ei^t  diou* 
mnd  of  their  choicest  infkntry.  These  sailed  directly  to  the 
spot,  aand  coniihenced  the  attack  with  a  resolution  which 
their  superior  force  so  justly  inspired. 

The  fortifications  were  ably  defended  for  some  time ;  but 
valor  was  unavailing  against  such  superior  numbers.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  continued  to  resist  the  assailants  till 
honomble  terms  of  capitulation  were  obtained.  When  diese 
were  signed,  the  island*  was  surrendered  into  their  hands^ 
This  hsq»pened  on  the  19tb  of  February,  173^.  N^s  was 
eompelied  to  follow  its  example  on  tlie  14th,  and  Mont* 
serrat  surrendered  to  die  same  squadron  on  the  2^d  of  the 
shme  itionth*  The  triumphs  of  die  French  were,  however, 
of  ^ort  duration  ;  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  America,  was  concluded 
in  die  month  of  September,  in  the  following  year.    This 
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Uflj  btiag  tbiinded  on  Ae  ba«8  of  Ae$iaiu^uo,  thectp* 
twred  blands  were  all  restored.  By  tbene  means  St  Christo^ 
pher's  reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown ;  and 
Ifae  harasMd  pknlers  were  emUed  again  to  revive  that  sptrift 
of  commercial  enterprize,  and  domestic  industry,  for  wfaidi 
die  eol<my  had  always  been  pecnliarly  remarkable. 

In  the  early  periods  of  ks  history  the  inhabitants  of  St* 
Christopher's  were  particuhudy  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  other  islands,  by  the  urbanity  of  meir  manners,  and  die 
amenity  of  their  dispositions.  These  honorable  features  of 
duuacter  most  probably  arose  from  the  habits  which  were 
imported  by  its  first  aettlers.  The  intercourse  which  first 
snbsisted  between  the  English  and  French  tended  to  intro- 
duce civilities,  and  to  mature  them  into  adegree  of  polite* 
nees  and  refinement,  of  which  the  infiuit  state  of  few  colonies 
besides  can  boast.  Happily  for  those  who  finally  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  the  private  feuds  which  have 
disgraced  tteir  annals,  and  stained  their  shores  with  blood, 
did  not  banish  the  social  virtues,  lliese  survived  the  ear- 
ner which  desolated  their  plantations,  atid  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Chisholm,  vidiose  account  of  St,  Christopher's 
is  brouf^  down  to  the  year  1801,  observes,  that  the  cha« 
facter  which  was  |(iven  by  Du  Tertre  in  1640,  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  inhabitants  now,  as  it  was  at  that  distant  period. 
At  that  tame  the  island  obtained  the  honorsble  appellatioo 
of  Vlile  doitce,  die  mild  island  And  towards  me  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Rockfort,  in  describing  the  manners  of 
die  inhabitants  of  the  French  colonies,  introduces  St.  Chris- 
topher's, though  belonging  to  the  English,  with  this  pro- 
verbial distinction :  Za  mMeae  itoit  i  Saint  Chrittophe, 
le$  bourgeoises  i  la  Guaialoufefles  soldatt  i  la  Martimque, 
et  Its  paymM  i  la  Grenade.  Nobility  inhabited  St. 
Chteisiopker^s;  citizens,  Guadaloupe;  soldiers,  Martinico  ; 
and  peasants,  Grenada. 

Toe  topography  of  the  isUad  comprises  four  towns  and 
hamlets,  of  which  Basseterre  is  the  capital,  it  being  the 
seat  of  government,  civii^  military,  and  judicial,  lliis  Xovm 
IS  in  ge^ral  well  built,  and  contained,  in  1801,  nine  hun- 
dred houses.  The  population  of  the  whole  island,  in  1802, 
was  computed  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  whites,  twenty- 
five  thousand  negro  slaves;  and  about  five  hundred  free 
blacks,  and  peoplis  of  color,  or  mulattoes.  Sandjf  Point 
is  a  sea'rport  town  joext  in  rank  to  Basseterre ;  and  both  are 
distinguished  as  the  only  lawful  ports  for  the  entry  of  mer- 
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chandise  and  the  products  of  the  country  inwards  and  out'* 
wards.  For  this  purpose  there  are  regular  custom-houses^ 
and  proper  officers^  with  stationary  residences  and  appoint^ 
ments.  Old  Road  and  Deep  Bay  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  towns :  they  are  chiefly  mhabited  by  fishermen, 
and  persons  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  pa- 
rochial distribution  into  nine  parishes  makes  a  comfortable 
provision  for  so  many  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England. 

llie  climate  of  St.  Christopher's  has  always  been  deemed 
remarkably  healthy.  To  this  the  light  and  porous  soil  spread 
over  a  bed  of  sand^  has  greatly  contributed  by  absorbing 
the  rains  which  would  otherwise  stagnate,  and  breed  pesti* 
lential  diseases.  For  though  the  surface  of  the  plains  forma 
a  gentle  declivity,  and  therefore  would  not  permit  any  con- 
siderable accumulation,  yet  there  are  cavities  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  retain  the  waters  till  they  would  be  capable  of 
communicating  a  pernicious  taint  to  the  atmosphere.  But 
in  the  present  state,  both  the  declivity  of  the  lands,  and  the 
openness  of  the  soil,  prevent  the  formation  of  marshes  which 
in  other  islands  have  proved  bo  destructive.  On  the  south- 
east side  of  Basseterre,  there  is,  however,  a  morass  of  some 
considerable  extent,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  undrained. 
Of  this,  in  the  autumnal  months,  the  inhabitants  feel  the 
pernicious  efiects,  and  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  fevers 
of  an  intermittent  and  dang^ous  kmd.  Tlie  removal  of 
this  miasma  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  the  happy 
consequences  which  must  result  from  such  an  important 
labor  have  not  yet  so  far  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  legis- 
lators, as  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  task.  Could  this 
be  once  accomplished,  the  salubrity  for  which  the  island  is 
now  conspicuous  would  become  universal. 

In  springs  and  rivers  the  whole  island  is  rather  deficient, 
and  this  occasions  an  inconveniency  under  which  the  inhabi- 
tants labor.  The  only  streams  of  which  it  can  boast  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Road,  and  the  district  of  Cayon ;  and 
these  are  too  diminutive  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  rivers. 
Several  springs,  however,  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  those 
ridges  of  Mount  Miseiy  which  incline  towards  die  capital ; 
and  the  waters  which  flow  from  them  are  carefully  preserv- 
ed, and  conducted  to  the  plantations  in  pipes,  and  applied 
to  the  various  branches  of  domestic  purposes.  But  as  this 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  its  taste 
ii  extremely  insipid  to  strangers.     Use,  however,  after  aome 
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Hie  local  mtd  natufd  adtatitag«§  of  St.  Cbrisitophtr'^ 
ovar  llM>sa  of  an  invading  armament  are  tery  considerable ; 
and  tbese  in  no  amall  degree  preclude  the  necessity  of  the 
fcrmid^Mo  fortifioatioitt  of  art.  In  the  viciaity  of  the  ca^ 
pitai  ihert  are  three  batteries.  There  is  another  at  Palmetd 
Point ;  another  at  Brimstcme  HiU,  and  another  at  Charles 
Fort ;  die  two  latter  are  near  Sandjr  Point.  There  are  also 
a  few  otbers^  bu%  tibej  are  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  notice* 
These  may  probably,  appear  to  be  disproportionate  to  th^ 
importance  of  the  eotony ;  but  diey  are  admitted  by  military 
men,  uriio  may  be  deenied  ocmipetait  Judges,  to  be  suffix- 
cieot  to  repel  such  forces  as  an  enemy  nnght  be  able  to  send 
i^ainst  it.  It  has  been  said^  that  Ihe  formidable  force  which 
occasioned  its  reduotion  in  176^  would  hare  fomid  the^ 
eflRorto  ineffectual;  if  the  gar»o«h^  eoald  hare  mustered 
abottt  two  thousand  men. 

The  quadmpeds  and  birds  of  this  iahmd  have  scarcely 
any  thing  to  distinguish  them  frmn  those  of  others.  The 
only  exception  applies  to  a  species  of  monkey.  These  are 
very  small ;  but  they  assemble  in  large  troops,  and»  frequent- 
ly sallying  forth,  do  considerable  mischief  to  the  sugar-canes. 
And  no  methods  have  hitherto  been  discovered  to  prevent 
their  depredations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  crops 
from  their  inroads. 

In  its  legislative  departments,  St  Christopher^  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  other  islands.  Its  house  of  represen- 
tatives consists  of  twenty-four  members,  and  its  council  of 
fen.  Antiana  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor  General^ 
and  this  island  comributes  c£lOOO  currency  to^^ards  his 
salary,  llieir  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  are 
such  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  describe ;  so 
that  to  recount  their  forms  of  procedure  would  be  little 
more  than  needless  repetition. 

In  diis  island  the  Moravian  brethren  have  established  a 
mission,  which  has  been  attended  with  no  small  success. 
However,  in^  point  of  advantage,  it  has  been  much  inferior 
to  ours.  But  as  it  tends  to  spread  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  it  justly  merits  a  place 
in  this  account. 

Inflaenced  by  the  purest  of  motives,  the  United  Brethren, 
from  having  formed  establishments  in  other  islands,  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  St.  ChristojAer's  with  the  same  benevdent 
intentions.     Here  they  were  received  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
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diality,  which  at  once  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and 
promised  them  success.  Finding  their  labors  accompanied 
with  the  divine  blessing,  th^y  began  to  provide  for  a  per- 
manent settlement,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  in 
which  to  worship  God.  This  building  was  begun  on  the 
21st  of  May  1789,  and  continued  with  as  much  speed  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  The  peculiar  severity  of  the 
weather  which  took  place  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  retarded  ttieir  progress  in  a  considerable  de- 
cree^ yet  the  edifice  was  completed  early  in  the  following 
October. 

The  opening  and  dedication  of  this  place  of  worship  was 
attended  with  a  peculiar  blessing :  the  whole  congregation 
joined  in  the  solenm  service,  and  many  among  them  seemed 
resolved  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucifi- 
ed. After  the  usual  Sunday's  service,  seventeen  negroes 
were  baptized ;  three  baptized  women  were  received  into 
fellowship,  and  twenty-five  were  added  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism.  The  day  was  closed  by  the  communicants,  who 
were  six^  in  number,  who  then  partook  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. ''  In  general  (they  observe),  the  number  of  n^roes 
^'  that  attend  the  chapel  has  much  increased  this  year,  and 
''  many  have  become  not  only  hearers  of  the  word  of  God^ 
'^  but  doers  also.  Seventy-five  adults  and  eleven  children 
''  were  baptized  in  the  year  1789;  and  die  number  of 
''  negroes  that  were  either  baptized,  or  considered  as  candi- 
^^  dates  for  baptism  belonging  to  this  mission,  was  upwards 
''  of  three  hundred  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

In  1790y  they  say,  ''  By  letters  dated  January  31st  of 
*^  this  year,  we  learn  from  St.  Kitt's,  that  our  brethren 
''  there  are  well,  and  labor  in  peace  and  unanimity  in  that 
f'  mission.  The  congregation  of  believing  negroes,  under 
'^  the  care  of  the  brethren,  were  nearly  three  hundred  at 
'^  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  besides  about  one  hundred  that 
**  constantly  attended  the  public  service.  The  new  chapel  is 
*'  always  well  filled." 

In  1791;  they  observe,  that  "  the  mission  in  St.  Kitt's  is 
'^  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  Lord  blesses  the  labors 
'^  of  his  servants  abundantly,  so  that  their  testimony  pene- 
'^  trates  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  heathens.  The  number 
''  of  those  who  seek  for  pardon  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and 
''  deliverance  from  sin,  increases  greatly.  The  negroes 
.  '^  formerly  met  in  a  room  in  the  missionaries'  house,  but 
^  now  even  the  new  chapel  is  found  too  small  to  contain  the 
^'  constant  hearers."    At  the  close  of  1790,  thecongiega- 
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tion  of  baptized  negroes  had  increased  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred ;  and  the  letters  dated  in  February  and  April  men- 
tioned a  further  increase,  and  stated,  that  whole  gangs  of 
negroes  came  on  Sundays  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  graces 
of  God  our  Saviour  prevails  in  all  their  meetings  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  mis  the  hearts  of  his  people  with  joy 
and  peace. 

In  the  year  1792^  their  successes  were  partially  interrupt- 
ed by  a  comuHHi  calamity  which  was  felt  by  all,  and  which 
their  missi<Aiary,  who  resided  in  the  island,  luis  thus  de- 
scribed : 

St.  Kitt\  April  U,  179^: 

'*  By  this  opportunity  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  dis- 
''  mal  situation  mto  which  this  island,  and  in  particular  the 
"  town  of  Basseterre,  has  suddenly  been  thrown. 

**  Bver  since  Palm  Sunday,  we  have  had  at  times  smart 
^  showers  of  rain.  In  the  night  a  stroqg  vnnd  arose,  with 
**  repeated  violent  gusta  of  flying  showers,  which  lasted  till 
*'  momins.  Towards  noon  it  rained  much,  and  great  quan- 
**  tilies  of  water  flowed  down  College  Street.  At  two,  it 
**  began  to  lighten  and  thunder  ;  and  the  stream  increased, 
**  so  that  it  spread  as  far  as  our  new  wall :  and  about  eight 
**  in  the  evening,  the  rain  grew  more  violent.  Between 
^'  nine  and  ten,  we  heard  much  noise.  I  went  into  the 
*'  garden,  and  heard  distinctly  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the 
"  poor  negroes  opposite  to  us ;  for  the  waters,  coming  across  , 
**  Mr.  L.'s  cane-lands,  had  passed  through  their  huts.  I 
''  would  gladly  have  gone  to  their  assistance,  but  could  not; 
**  for  the  current  wias  very  rapid,  and  the  water  higher  than 
"  our  walled  fence.  I  called  ppon  the  Lord  to  have  mercy 
^  upon  them  ;  but  soon  after  saw  the  negro  houses  carried 
*'  away  with  their  inhabitants. 

"  As  I  went  to  our  burying-ground,  I  perceived  that 
'*  about  fifty  feet  in  length  of  the  wall  from  the  comer  below 
"  the  gate,  was  washed  away,  the  planks  of  the  remaining 
**  part  torn  off,  and  the  strong  cedar  posts  bendmg  towards 
''  the  street.  The  ground  within  the  wall,  to  the  depth  of 
*'  five  or  six  feet,  was  washed  out  and  carried  away.  It 
*'  was  now  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
**  I  went  in  to  inform  the  sisters  how  things  appeared ;  we 
"  then  prayed  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  help  us  in  our 
"  distress.  We  soon  felt  comforted;  and  presently  after 
*'  the  violence  of  the  rain  abated.  At  six  in  the  morning,  a 
^'  few  people  who  had  escaped  the  danger  came  to  our 
'^  church  to  pray  the  Easter  litany.    Having  sung  an  bynm^ 
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<'  we  kneeled  down,  tbaisked  our  Qi^rciftil  Stvior  for  baving 
'/  protected  md  preserved  us,  pnyed  for  tbe  island  and  it| 
^  uihabitaots;  read  the  history  of  .our  Lord's  resorrectioo^ 
V  and  then  prayed  tbe  litany  in  tbe  church. 
.  *^  We  were  soon  afterward  iQfonned  of  the  great  damage 
*f  done  in  the  town.  On  L.'s  plantation  two  women,  one 
'^  of  whom  was  a  candidate  for  baptism,  with  two  children^ 
^'  were  lost.  A  woman  from  W.'s  estate,  who  had  put  up 
'.^  on  L.'s  for  that  ni^bt,  with  four  childr^,  her  husband, 
'/  and  a  blind  woman,  were  all  in  great  danger.  As  tbey 
"  stood  in  the  water,  the  children  cried,  "  Dear  Father, 
"  dear  Savior,  hear  the  cry  of  us  poor  children,  and  help 
'/  us  and  our  mother."-***God  heard  their  cries,  and  preserv- 
''  ed  them." 

''  In  College-Street,  the  torreut  carried  away  all  the  fiences, 
^f  walls,  and  steps,  and  in  some  places  tore  down  the  houses ; 
*■  some  falling  upon  their  iphabitants,  and  some  being  car- 
^  ried  away  with  them.  The  water  also  brake  into  the 
^  bouse  of  one  of  our  communicants,  gained  vent,  and  swept 
*^  away  two  adjoining  houses  into  the  sea.  In  one  of  these 
was  a  communicant  sister  and  her  son.  The  parish  house 
was  broken  dowu ;  tbe  English  church  ai^  the  Methodist 
cbapei  w^e  filled  witb  mud  and  water.  Several  houses 
*'  were  carried  intp  the  sea  with  all  their  furniture,  and 
''  da^ed  to  pieced.  Most  of  tbe  merchants'  cellars  were 
'^  filled  with  water,  mud,  and  sand ;  and  great  quantities  of 
**  provisions  were  spoiled.  A  Mrs.  T.  with  her  bouse 
*^  and  family  was  carried  into  the  sea.  She  cried  out, 
'^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  help  me."  A  mulatto, 
^^  hearing  her  cries,  ventured  outg  and  dimming  after  her, 
f<  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and  saved  her,  though  she  was  ai* 
''  most  dead.  Her  daughter's  dead  coipae  swam  by  her 
''  side ;  her  son  was  saved;  but  two  of  the  inhabitants  were 
^'  lost.  One  of  our  people,  a  mulatto  woman,  said,  **  It 
^'  is  of  my  Savior's  mercy  that  my  life  is  preserved :"  and, 
^*  indeed,  tbe  divine  mercy  was  signal  in  her  behalf ;  for  her 
^^  neighbor's  house  was  swept  away,  while  her's  was  left 
**  standing,  though  so  filled  with  miid  and  water,  that  her 
'^  goods  were  spoiled^  Tlie  strongest  walls  were  unable 
''  to  withstand  the  vehemence  of  the  main  current,  and 
*'  the  oldest  inhabitants  caunot  rem^nber  so  formidable 
^'  and  destructive  an  inundation,  whereby  so  numy  lives 
^'  were  bst  In  the  forenoon,  Brother  Reichel  returned 
*^  from  a  visit  upon  Burt's  plantation,  after  a  very  danger- 
^  ous  journey,    in  our.  church  alone  diviue  service  could 
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^  be  perfmMrii  tad  twt  few  Altosded  both  b  the  fore  and 
^  aftemooa. 

'^  W^  wart  thi*kful  that  we  had  so  good  a  wall  to  de- 
^  fefld  our  prM)t96B,  oth^rwiie  we  must  have  been  over- 
''  flowery  ai)d  both  the  bouae  and  the  church  woald  have 
^  beeo  in  danger;  becaiiae  ^  flooda  used  generally  to 
f'  break  in  at  tlM^  comer  of  our  b«ryiiig*ground.  We  have 
^  certainly  sustained  some  daflnge,  bat  nothing  in  com- 
^  pariion  with  the  rest  of  the  inbabitants.  However,  we 
'^  feel  k  mudi*  In  the  town  of  Old  Rond^some  houses 
**  have  been  wash^  into  the  aea,  ani  on  the  north  gide 
^  much  injury  has  been  done.  You  will,  undoubtedly, 
''  join  ufl  m  thanking  our  gracipus  Lord,  that  our  dear 
*^  negroes  in  the  town  have  been  so  nei^ctftiBy  preserved ; 
**  only  Hewietta  a  communicant^  and  a  cancKdate  for 
**  baptism  op  L/s  estate,  have  lost  their  hves.  Had  poor 
''  Henrietta  stayed  in  her  own  bonae,  she  would  in  all  pro- 
^  bability  have  been  safe,  for  that  was  left  standing. 

**  On  Good  Friday,  previous  to  the  calamity,  oiu-  church 
^  was  filled  with  nc^oes  from  the  countiy :  these  were 
"  very  attentive,  and  shed  many  tears  during  the  pnqrer 
^  withjwhicb  the  meeting  closed.  Thanks  be  to  God !  we 
'^  are  at  present  well  in  hnalth,  and  recommeod  ourselves 
^  to  your  pnyetu  and  remnmbrance  before  the  Lord. 

**  G.   C.  SCHMBLLEE.'* 

Esdutively  of  the  above  calamity  which  we  have  given 
m  detad,  ''  The  accounts  received  from  their  missionaries 
'^  io  St.  Kitt's,  are  such  (they  say)  that  all  true  lovers  of 
'^  Jesus  Christ  and  his  precious  gospel  will  rejoice  with 
^  08  at  the  great  grace  prevailing  in  that  mission.  The 
^  missionaries  (they  add)  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  love, 
^  preaduag  the  word,  and  are  mdeiatigably  employed  in 
^  visiting  ^e  negroes  upon  die  different  plantations.  The 
f^  Lord  blesses  dieir  labor  and  dieir  testimony.  The  con* 
^  gregation  at,  Basseterre  consisted,  at  the  end  of  1791^  of 
^  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  souls,  besides  many  new 
<^  people  who  come  to  beg  for  baptism.  The  brethren  have 
^  also  been  invited  to  a  plantation  about  ten  miles  fron^ 
*^  Bassetenrey  where  they  have  generally  from  seventy  iq 
^  dghty  attentive  hearers.'' 

-  In  a  subsequent  number  of  their  periodical  accounts  for 
179^,  thev  observe^  that  the  last  letters  from  St.  Kitt's 
were  dated  qu  the  24th  and  £8th  of  July.  ^^  The  new  chapel 
^  1^  Basseterre  (they  say)  is,  at  ail  opportunities^  filled  with 
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^  attentive  hearers ;  and  the  missionaries  preach  the  gospef 
^  at  four  different  places  in  the  country  with  an  abiding 
"  blessing.  The  negroes  belonging  to  their  congregations 
^  come  from  thirty-nine  plantations.  Of  these,  six  hundred 
^  and  twenty-four  are  baptized,  or  are  candidates  for  bap- 
''  tism  ;  and  about  three  hundred  new  people  have  desired 
'^  to  have  their  names  written  down,  wishing  to  be  remem- 
'^  bered  by  the  missionaries.  The  grace  and  blessing  of 
'^  God  attend  the  course  of  that  mission^  and  peace  and 
'*  love  prevail  among  his  servants.  For  these  great  fevors 
^^  we  join  our  dear  brethren  there  in  praising  and  blessing 
*'  his  holy  name.'* 

In  their  number  for  1793,  their  accounts  were  equally 
&vorable  and  flattering.  The  letters  to  which  they  then 
referred  were  dated  in  January  of  that  year^  and  place  the 
mission  of  that  island  in  a  very  pleasing  point  of  view.  They 
mention,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts 
of  the  baptized  negroes  was  remarkably  evident,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  exert  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  in 
endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  their  very  extensive  charge. 
Last  year  (they  observe)  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
negroes  were  added  to  their  congregation  by  baptism,  or  by 
admission  to  their  class  of  candidates  for  it ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  January  1793  thirty  grown  persons  and  seven  chil- 
dren were  baptized. 

•  Such  was  the  introduction  and  early  success  of  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's.  From  the 
year  1793,  to  the  present  period,  their  labors  have  been 
abundantly  blessed ;  by  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  many  souls  have  been  added  to  Jesus  Christ.  Through 
their  instrumentality  a  great  many  had  been  awakened,  and 
taught  to  seek  after  the  living  God ;  so  that  the  number  of 
those  who  have  inquired  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward,  has  been  greatly  increased.  Their  missionaries 
and  sincere  disciples,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are 
ornaments  to  their  profession;  influenced  by  no  secular 
motive,  and  aiming  at  no  honor  but  that  which  cometh  from 
God.  The  particular  successes  which  have  attended  the 
ministration  of  the  word  among  them  are  proofs  of  mission-^ 
ary  assiduity ;  while  that  reformation  which  is  so  visible  in 
ihe  lives  of  those  who  have  cordially  embraced  their  doc^ 
trines,  affords  an  indubitable  evidence  that  the  work  is  own- 
ed and  blessed  of  God. 

That  Christ  is  preached  among  the  heathen,  we  do  and 
will  rejoice.    The  great  Head  of  the  church  sends  no  man 
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a  warfare  at  hisown  charge ;  he  employs  what  instruments 
he  sees  meet,  and  gives  them  souls  for  their  hire:  and 
through  such  agency  as  he  thinks  proper  to  make  subservi- 
ent  to  his  purposes,  he  will  finally  bring  many  sons  and 
daushters  unto  glory.  In  that  blessed  re^on  above,  those 
local  distinctions  which  here  on  earth  divide  mankind,  and 
too  frequently  extinguish  brotherly  love,  shall  never  enter; 
names  and  sects  and  parties  shall  disappear  before  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all. 

When  contemplating  the  sects  and  parties  who  preach 
Christ,and  him  crucified,  into  which  the  true  Christian  church 
is  divided,  we  may  view  them  in  the  light  of  individuals 
standing  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  Heaven,  and  sayings 
Here  we  are,  and  the  children  thou  hast  ^ven  us.  Why  then 
may  we  not  consider  them  as  having  received  different  talents 
from  God,  which  they  have  all  improved,  and  which  have 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  general  !»lvation  of  souls  i 
In  the  natural  world,  "  All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  na- 
*'  tare's  peace  :"  and  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  transfer  the 
analogy  to  the  empire  of  Christianity,  and  to  behpld  the 
various  modes  of  worship  which  have  been  adopted,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarity  of  sentiments  which  have  oc- 
casionally been  entertained,  as  secretly  acting  towards  the 
important  end  for  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
first  instituted,  namely,  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  faith- 
ful. Shadows  indeed  on  these  topics  encircle  us,  so  that  we 
have  only  a  sufiiciency  of  acuteness  to  discern  obscurities 
which  we  cannot  penetrate  :  but  of  thi^  we  are  assured,  the 
King  of  eternity  does  all  things  well ;  and  in  a  future  world 
he  will  unravel  all. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

mstOltY  OF  ST.  CHKlStOl^Hfitl'd, 

(Concluded.) 

iSit.  Christopher^s  continued.-^The  Author's  Jird  visit  to  the 
kland.-^Establishment  of  a  Methodist  mission.-— Ejcirst^ 
ordinary  success  of  that  mission.'--'Authof^s  second  and 
third  visits. — Remains  of  a  burning  mountain,  and 
evidence  of  still  unextinguished  fires, — Progress  of  re* 
li^on*"^ Political  benefits  resulting  from  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  gospel. — Extensiveness  of  a  gractaus  work 
among  the  negroes. — Comparative  estiniate  between  thi 
piety  of  thi  negroes  and  that  of  Europeans. 

jL  here  dre,  perhaps,  but  few  instances  to  which  tboM 
reflections  Avfaerewith  we  concluded  the  preceding  chapter 
cau  be  more  applicable^  than  to  the  introduction  of  Utt 
gospel  by  our  missionaries  into  the  West  India  islands;  and 
few  of  these  cto  so  fully  illustrate  their  truth,  as  die  island 
Of  St.  Christopher's. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  the  l6th  of  January  1787^  that  the 
author,  in  company  with  three  other  Methodist  missionaries, 
namely,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr,  Hammet,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  sailed 
from  Dominica  to  the.  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  with  a 
full  design,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  mission  :  and  on  the 
Thursday  following,  we  reached  it  in  safety.  On  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  that  intelligence  of  our  intention  had  been 
transmitted  from  Antigua,  which  island  we  had  visited  pre- 
viously to  our  touching  at  Dominica. 

Friendship,  perhaps,  when  completely  refined,  is  always 
a  volunteer.  We  at  least  found  it  so  in  St.  Chnstopher's, 
and  we  found  it  genuine.  The  occasion  of  our  visit  had 
been  communicated,  with  the  information  of  our  intention 
to  touch  upon  the  shores  of  that  island ;  and,  on  our  arrival^ 
we  found  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  provided  jus  a 
house  in  which  to  preach,  and  in  which  to  lodge.  Accom- 
modations must  always  be  estimated  by  the  purity  of  the 
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u^tentipn,  and  the  e^ency  of  4i^  occasion.  To  the  for- 
mer we  were  much  indebted;  and^  notwithstanding  the 
latter,  we  had  no  reason  to  conaplab. 

But  few  places^  which  hold  an  intercourse  with  mankind, 
sire  so  abandoned,  as  to  afford  not  a  single  friend  to  the  re- 

aion  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  interchanges  which  occasion- 
y  take  place  among  the  inhabitants  ofSie  earth,  the  sacred 
leaven  will  be  more  or  less  diffused ;  and  in  proportion 
as  Christianity  becomes  extended,  the  sincere  friends  of 
God  must  necessarily  increase.  On  our  arrival  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's, we  soon  found  out  two  persons,  who  had  not  only 
a  relish  for  the  excellencies  of  religion,  but  had  in  an  emi- 
nent manner  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  One  of 
tfiese  was  a  Mr.  Cable,  a  mulatto  gentleman,  by  trade  a 
printer ;  and  the  other  a  Mrs.  Seaton,  a  gentlewoman  of 
the  same  complexion.  By  these  persons  we  were  not  only 
acknowledged,  bat  received  with  kindness,  attentiop,  and 
hospitality.  There  are  to  be  found  not  unfr^auently 
in  the  bumap  character,  certain  features,  which,  though 
indescribable  in  words,  are  indubitable  marks  by  which  cor- 
dial approbation  may  be  distinguished  froni  common  civility, 
even  though  the  latter  should  be  much  refined.  In  Mr. 
Cable  and  Mrs.  Seaton  we  found  both,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  deceived.  To  a  Mr.  Bertrie,  a  jeweller,  we  like- 
wise felt  ourselves  much  indebted,  for  ^at  sincerity  of  friend- 
ship which  marked  his  conduct  towards  us  in  this  our  early 
visit.  It  was  offered  with  disinterestedness,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  a  tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgement. 

On  the  evening  of  llbursday,  though  the  notice  that  had 
been  given  was  only  local,  a  congregation  that  might  be 
deemed  considerable  attended  to  hear  those  things  which 
make  for  their  everlasting  peace.  Decency  and  order  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  general  appearance  plainly  indicated  that 
the  inhabitants  were  ripe  for  the  gospel ;  and  that  a  mission 
might  be  established  on  the  island  with  every  probability  of 
success.  Such  were  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  early  con- 
duct of  the  people ;  and  such  were  the  pr6bable  reasons, 
under  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  on  which  we,  in 
part,  rested  our  future  expectations. 

It  was  from  this  place  that  we  first  paid  a  visit  to  Nevis, 
as  has  been  related  in  our  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  into  that  island.  Our  stay,  however,  on  the 
latter  island  was  at  that  time  but  transient;  for,  after  an 
absence  of  three  days,  we  again  returned  to  St.  Christo- 
pher's.   On  our  second  arrival,  an  invitation  was  givep  to 
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us^  to  preach  in  the  court-house  of  Basseterre.  Both  ne- 
cessity and  approbation  dictated  a  compliance ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  accepted  the  invitation^  and  M r>  Ham- 
met  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Author  in  the  even- 
ing. At  this  time,  notice  having  been  publicly  given,  the 
crowd  was  prodigious,  and  something  more  than  mere  novel- 
ty appeared  to  have  actuated  the  greater  part.  The  inhabi- 
tants seemed  to  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  issue  of  our 
ministry,*  and,  by  the  countenance  vihich  they  gave  to  our 
endeavors,  we  could  not  but  infer  the  sincerity  of  that  ap- 
probation which  they  so  readily  manifested.  As  an  evidence 
of  these  facts,  six  or  seven  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  town  felt  no  scruple  in  inviting  us  to  dieir  houses;  and 
among  them  was  the  established  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
With  some  of  these  invitations  we  found  it  both  necessary 
and  convenient  to  comply,  tliat  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  our  intentions,  and  of  unfolding  the 
objects  which  we  had  in  view. 

Satisfied  with  our  statements  of  these  objects,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  began  to  calculate  upon  a  permanent 
residence  for  one  of  our  missionaries.  And  understand* 
Ing  that  Mr.  Hammet  was  to  be  stationed  among  them,  they 
began  with  renting  for  him  a  convenient  house,  in  which  he 
could  at  once  reside,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  negroes 
and  others,  who  might  be  disposed  to  attend. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted  in  Basseterre,  we  sailed  from 
that  town  on  Wednesday  the  24th,  to  another  part  of  the 
island,  and  landed  at  a  small  town  called  Sandy  Point.  In 
this  place  we  called  on  a  Mr.  Sommersal,  a  gentleman  of 
property  and  influence,  at  whose  house  Mr.  Tunnel,  one 
of  our  American  elders,  who  had  previously  taken  a  voyage 
to  this  island  on  account  of  his  health,  had  once  preached. 
Tliis  gentleman  also  received  us  with  something  more  than 
common  civility.  And  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  motives  which  had  led  us  to  these  shores,  he  not  only 
approved  of  our  designs,  but  promised  to  consult  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  resided,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  and  with  them  endeavor  to  prepare  a 
place,  in  which  Mr.  Hammet  might  conveniently  preach. 
Kelying  therefore  on  tlie  promises  of  friendship  which  gave 
encouragement  to  hope,  and  on  the  protection  of  that  God 
who  has  engaged  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  servants  who 
put  their  confidence  in  him,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  affection- 
ate friends  for  a  season,  and  took  our  leave  of  the  island. 

In  the  month  of  February  1789^  in  the  course  of  a  third 
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voyage  to  America,  the  Author  a^m  visited  St.  Christo^ 
pber'sy  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  personally  convinced 
of  the  great  benefit  which  had  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gospel  into  this  island.  The  labors,  of  Mr. 
Hammet  had  been  unremitting ;  and  the  blessings  which 
liad  crowned  his  exertions  were  almost  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  modem  times.  In  the  space  of  two  years  he  had, 
through  the  divine  assistance,  raised  in,  different  parts  of 
the  island  a  society  of  seven  hundred  members ;  of  whom, 
the  greater  part,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  were  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  In  what  state  soever  religion 
might  have  been  considered  prior  to  our  former  visit,  certain 
it  is  that  those  converts  were  raised  from  a  barren  soil  which 
had  hitherto  produced  no  fruit  to  God.  To  labor  among 
,  the  negroes  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  humanly 
speaking,  is  always  a  difficult,  and  sometimes  an  almost  im- 
possible task.  Whep,  therefore,  we  take  these  common 
difficulties  into  the  account,  and  connect  them  with  the 
shortness  of  that  time  in  which  the  work  we  contemplate 
was  wrought,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  infinite  compassions 
of  God  towards  the  poor  negroes,  who  had  been  livmg 
without  hope  and  without  him  in  the  world.  Here  also  had 
file  great  Head  of  the  church  poured  out  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  raised  up  in  this  society  two  preachers  qualified 
to  impart  instruction  to  others.  To  these  he  had  communi- 
cated a  willingness,  equal  to  their  ability,  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  these  regions 
of  the  world.  All  circumstances  considered,  we  may  per- 
haps view  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  an  extraordinary 
display  of  the  divine  mercy  towards  the  colored  inhabitants, 
who  were  buried  in  shades,  to  which  their  complexions 
could  not  be  admitted  as  rivals. 

A  fifth  tour  to  the  continent  of  North  America  afforded 
the  Author  an  opportunitv  of  surveying  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  paying  his  last  visit  to  his  friends  and  brethren 
in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  12th  of  December  179^,  he 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  arrived  on  the  31st  at  St. 
£ustatius.  After  a  short  stay  at  that  Dutch  colony,  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place,  he 
touched  at  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Grenada ;  and  on 
the  26di  of  January  1793,  reached  St.  Christopher's,^  to 
survey  the  society,  recommend  the  members  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  take  his  final  leave. 

At  this  time  we  remained  on  the  island  two  days,  and 
were  kindly  entertained  by  Dr.  Bull,  a  physician,  and  a 
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niettiber  of  the  legislative  assembly.  This  ^tlefhaA  reside 
oh  the  side  of  what  was  once  a  burning  mountaiti^  liaitidy. 
Mount  Misery ;  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count. '^  On  this  mountain,"  says  Dr.  Chisholm,  ''  is  a 
'^  huge  cli£f  of  granite,  forming  one  side  of  the  tnost  per- 
*'  feet  iJrater  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  WeH 
**  Indies."  The  garden  belonging  to  this  gentleman,  was 
certninly  the  most  complete  of  any  among  private  gardens 
that  had  come  under  my  observation,  in  any  part  of  tbe 
wmdward  or  leeward  islands  *. 

As  to  its  situation,  it  is  sufficiently  cool  for  raising  all 
die  esculents  of  England,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  a  perfect  conformity  subsisted  between  the  atmosphere 
and  earth.  Ih  some  parts  toward  the  sumoiit  of  die 
mountain^  assistance  appeared  necessary 


to  support  uneasy  steps 
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for  the  ground  was  literally  so  hot,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  walk  over  ii.  This  violence  of  heat  must,  without 
doubt,  have  arisen  from  some  internal  unextinguished  fires, 
which  perhaps  are  corroding  the  intestines  of  the  mountain, 
and  preying  upon  that  bitumen,  which,  when  exhausted^ 
will  reduce  the  surface  to  a  shell.  The  period  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  remote,  when  these  half-smothered  fires  shall 
burst  their  confines,  and  deluge  the  inhabitants  with  ^n  in- 
undation of  lava  and  flame. 

How  far  the  above  conjecture  may  be  well  founded,  time 
only  can  determine.  This  much  is  certain,  that  no  erup- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  no  lava  has  been  thrown  up  by  it 


♦  The  manner  in  wliich  two  streams  of  water  have  been  brought 
from  the  bnruing  monntann  to  the  garden  of  Dr.  Ball,  ia  so  ingemon^ 
that  it  rai^t  afford  delight  to  the  contemplative  philosopher,  and  employ 
hb  attention  for  a  Considerable  time.  The  powers  of  art  are  vast  and 
astonishing:  in  multitudes  of  instances  we  behold  much  to  admire;  but 
in  this  they  appear  perhaps  to  superior  adrantage.  Between  the  warring 
elements  there  is  a  secret  harmony ;  the  earth  is  rendered  more  prolific 
by  the  acquisitions  which  she  derives  from  salubrious  fluids.  In  the 
garden  of  which  I  speak,  the  soil  is  impregnated  witli  nutritive  particles 
and  a  genial  warmtti.  From  these  luippy  intermixtures  of  heat  and 
eold,  the  scene  abounds  with  varying  deiighti.  Whfle  walking  ib  iti  re- 
treats, I  more  than  once  forgot  myself,  and  for  a  few  seconds  imagined 
that  I  was  in  my  native  land.  But  recollection  soon  dissipated  the  for- 
getfuhiess  of  the  moment,  and  awakened  my  attention  to  the  important 
•bject  of  my  voyage. 
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rittc^  tliefte  islands  hate  been  visited  b  j  the  nations  of  Europe. 
And  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
ioliabttants  who  reside  on  tl)e  declivity  of  the  moimtain  ar6 
secnre  from  danger.  A  continuance  of  safety,  widiout 
doubt,  tends  to  banish  suspicion ;  but  a  mountain  that 
trembles  beneath  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  ex- 
hibits such  powerful  symptoms  of  subterranean  fires,  pre* 
sents  an  awful  warning  that  danger  may  be  much  nearer* 
than  apprehension.  If  those  causes  which  produced  an 
eruption  in  former  ages  are  still  at  work,  the  lapse  of  time 
has  only  brought  the  portentous  explosion  nearer  to  an  aw- 
&il  crisis,  and  the  moment  may  be  fast  approaching  when 
the  dreadful  effect  will  be  produced.  Delay  in  this  view 
only  hastens  calamity,  while  it  gives  confidence  to  deceitful 
security ;  and  disarms  the  mind  of  its  native  vigilance,  to 
seize  it  in  its  most  unguarded  moment.  But  eveiy  thing  is 
in  the  hand  of  God ;  he  can  quench  the  volcanic  fires  in 
An  instant,  or  direct  their  progress  towards  the  centre  of 
liie  eardi.  And,  by  the  displays  of  uncontrolled  omnipo* 
fence,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  he  can  cause  eruptions  to 
fcnret  in  those  regions  which  prcnnise  the  greatest  safety^ 
and  send  forth  his  ministers  of  vengeance  to  alarm  and  ptmish 
ji  guilty  world.  A  confidence  in  his  mercies,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  affords  firm  footing  amidst  ''  the  war  of  elements, 
**  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds ;"  and  all 
besides,  is  only  building  on  die  passing  stream. 

On  Sunday  the  27th,  in  visiting  the  societies,  and  enga^ 
ging  in  public  worship,  I  found  my  soul  much  refreshed,  lUtd 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  refreshing  season  to 
Biany  others.  In  speaking  for  God,  I  found  great  liberty, 
and  every  heart  seemed  to  be  watered  firom  on  high  with  the 
dew  of  Heaven.  After  our  public  service  we  held  a  love- 
feast.  It  was  really  animating  to  hear  from  the  negroes 
the  lively  and  clear  accounts  which  they  gave  of  their  cbn- 
version  to  God.  Simplicity,  in  their  conversation,  put  on 
her  simplest  dress,  and  expressed  the  warm  and  genuine  ef- 
fusions of  grateftd  hearts.     Like  loveliness, 

**  It  needed  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
<*  But  was,  when  unadorned,  adorn'd  the  most.*' 

On  the  28th,  we  took  otir  leave  of  this  happy  island,  in 
%faich  genuine  religion  flourished  like  an  olive-tree  in  thfe 
house  of  God.  And  it  is  matter  of  much  consolation  to 
know,  thtit  it  has  since  continued  to  thrive,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  our  pious  gospel-ministers,  who  have,  since  thfe 
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above  period,  been  stadoned  iir  the  island.  Soon  after  quit'* 
ting  St.  Cbristopher^Sy  we  held  our  conference  in  Antigua, 
and  found,  by  the  returns  which  were  then  made  fram  the 
former  island,  that  the  little  one  had  literally  become  a  thou- 
sand. Our  number  of  members  at  this  time  amounted  to 
thirty-two  whites  and  one  tliousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  colored  people  and  blacks,  who  were  inquiring  **  the 
"  way  to  Ziou  with  their  faces  thitherward." 

From  this  period  personal  knowledge  closes.  Our  sub- 
sequent accounts  are  drawn  frbm  letters  which  have  been 
since  transmitted  from  the  missionaries.  From  these,  there- 
fore, we  proceed  to  take  extracts  to  lay  before  our  readers ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  shall  follow  the  order  ih  which  they  have 
been  respectively  dated  and  written* 

[From  Mr.  Harper ;  dated  St.  Kitfs,  Jpril  1794.] 

'*  The  hope  you  express  of  St.  Eustatius  being  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  affords  me  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  seed  sown  in  that  island  has  not  perished.  There 
are  about  forty  whp  still  meet  in  class,  and  some  of  then 
appear  to  be  much  in  earnest.  They  go  some  distance  into 
the  country,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
together  in  auietness ;  and  as  often  as  their  circumstances 
vrUl  admit,  they  visit  us  in  this  island.  Twelve  oi^  fourteen 
of  them  are  now  here,  to  spend  Easter  with  us.  I  was 
this  mombg  speaking  to  one  of  them,  who  said,  **  In  our 
prayers  God  assures  us  that  his  gospel  will  be  preached 
among  us.  We  have  prayed  for  it ;  he  promises  to  grant  us 
what  we  have  prayed  for ;  and  his  promise  cannot,  fail.''  I 
did  not  give  her  the  slightest  intimation  that  there  was  any 
probability  of  this  more  than  usual.  I  believe  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Abraham. 

^'  Our  members  in  society  here,  since  the  departure  of 
our  brethren  in  the  army,  are  as  follow:— one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ten  blacks,  and  thirteen  whites." 

[From  Mr.  Andrews;  dated  Basseterre,  St.  Kitfs,  July  18, 
1794.] 

"  This  climate  agrees  very  well  with  me.  I  ain  in  good 
health,  and  in  better  spirits  in  general  than  when  in  England. 
I  feel  much  love  to  tlie  negroes ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
amazed  at  myself.  The  word  is  generally  blessed  to  them. 
I  believe  good  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  among  them. 
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On  some  of  the  estates,  where  the  work  had  declined,  and 
they  would  not  attend,  I  began  with  the  young  negroes. 
This  caused  a  revival ;  and  now  I  meet  these  young  people 
separately,  in  general,  throughout  the  whole  island.  The 
managers  and  owners  approve  of  it  much.  I  began  a  school 
at  Old  Road,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  its  support, 
which  meets  with  encouragement.  A  good  woman  now 
teaches  about  twenty-five  children  to  read.  The  preacher 
constantly  meets  about  fifty.  From  among  these,  there  has 
been  chosen  a  class  of  about  fifteen,  most  of  them  deeply^ 
serious.  This  society  is  thriving ;  much  of  the  power  and 
presence  of  God  attends  us  here.  Our  love-feast,  last 
Sunday  week,  was  an  extraordinary  one ;  God  poured  out 
his  Spirit  upon  the  people  abundantly. 

'*  At  Basseterre,  also,  we  meet  the  children.  They  flock 
to  us  in  numbers.  Ond  morning  lately,  I  believe  eighty 
attended;  and  I  find  in  general  much  freedom  and  power 
to  speak  to  these  little  ones.  But  here,  there  is  as  yet  no 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  the  preacher. 
-  ^*  The  societies  in  general  are  increasing.  I  have  adihit- 
ted  about  one  hundred.  But  still  the  work  does  not  blaze 
out  as  I  could  wish ;  though  God  works,  and  will  work.  I 
bless  and  praise  the  Lord,  that  his  Providence  sent  me  here ; 
because  a  cloud  of  darkness  and  prejudice  is  taken  from  my 
mind,  which  more  or  less  hangs  over  many  of  my  dear 
brediren  in  England  with  respect  to  the  West-India  islands. 
There  are  few  quite  free  from  it ;  or  who  see  the  vast  im-' 
portance  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  negroes  and 
heathens,  in  diis,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Who 
is  there,  with  eyes  in  any  degree  opened,  that  does  not  see 
something  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  My  gospel,  says  our 
Lord,  shall  be  preached  to  every  creature ;  Mark,  xiii.  10. 
xvi.  15.  May  not  this  be  the  tmne  ?  And  is  not  God  now 
giving  the  heathen  to  his  Son?  Ps.  ii.  S.  Is  not  this  the 
time  for  every  messenger  and  servant  of  God  to  bestir  him- 
self, to  open  his  mind,  and  let  in  light,  to  disperse  narrow- 
ness of  spirit  and  prejudice,  and  to  pray  that  God  would 
send  forth  his  light  and  truth  far  and  wide,  and  more  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest  P  I  have  been  at  Mr.  Norton's  estate 
three  or  four  times.  The  negroes  are  amazingly  thankful 
and  attentive.     1  trust  much  good  will  be  done. 

"  My  dear  Sir ;  God  has  dealt,  and  does  still  deal,  very 
{lountifully  with  me.  I  enjoy  happiness  among  these  peo- 
ple ;  yea,  often  as  much,  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  can  con- 
tain.    Some  of  them  enjoy  the  love  of  God  in  an  eminent 
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^iBgree.    1  e^gerlj  paot  to  see  the  fire  spread  through  thoa« 
sitods  more.— -Peace  be  with  your  spirit." 

[From  Mr.  Alexander  to  Messrs.  Thoresby  and  Truscott ; 
dated  Basseterre,  St.  KiU\  August  29,  1794.] 

'^  Glory  be  to  God  that  I  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health ; 
^nd,  above  all,  that  he  gives  me  a  desire  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  souls.  On  our 
passage  to  the  windward  of  Barbadoes,  we  were  nearly  cast 
liway;  but,  through  mercy,  we  arrived  safe  at  Antigua, 
wlMsre  we  spent  ten  days  with  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  War- 
fener,  who  treated  us  with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  the 
Idth  we  had  a  love-feast.  It  was  the  best  I  ever  was  at. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  heaven  upon  earth,  to  hear  the  converted 
negroes  declare  the  goodness  of  God  with  such  artless  sim<- 
plicity.  Their  attitude  was  very  expressive,  while  in  broken 
accents,  and  with  tears  running  down  their  black  faces,  they 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them  in  such  words  as 
these:  "  Nojader;  no  moder;  no  sister;  no  broder,  no 
friend!  but  Jesus  is  all  in  all!"  And  then  they  blessed  God 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  their  native  country,  and 
brought  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  gospel.  Frequently  they 
concluded  with  this  short  prayer,  "  May  God  bless  all  my 
ininisters  from  first  to  last.  Bless  my  leader^  bless  all  my 
country-people.  ^  May  we  join  heart  and  hand  together,  to 
travel  to  the  New  Jerusalem!*  If  you  had  been  there,  it 
would  have  made  your  heart  dance  for  joy.  The  congr^a- 
tions  are  very  large ;  and  I  think  they  are  the  most  loving 
people  I  ever  saw. 

'^  On  the  21st  of  July  we  set  sail  for  this  place,  and 
jirriyed  safely  the  next  day.  The  friends  here  are  exceedingly 
Icind.  The  number  of  hearers  is  increasing ;  and  so  is  the 
number  in  society ;  and  I  think  that  the  people  are  growing 
more  alive  to  God  ;  so  that  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect  at 
present  of  a  revival  of  the  work." 

[From  Mr.  B^ter;  dated  Old  Road,  St.  Chnstopher\ 
May  18,  1795.] 

*^  The  slaves  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kittys  are  loyal ;  we 
)iave  noting  to  fear  from  them.  I  was  called  on  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  Antigua  to  give  my  opinion 
wliether  the  slaves  would  defend  that  island.  I  was  firmly 
persuaded  they  would ;  and  undertook  with  brother  War- 


rtner  to  raise  ft  «or|is  of  our  own  sockty^  and  to  attend  » 
chaplain  to  them.  The  Moravian  brediren  also  raised  %  , 
<;orp8  out  of  their  people.  We  got  upwards  of  one  ihou- 
Anid  men  in  both  societies.  They  have  also  formed  a  corps 
of  slaves  in  thi^  bland.  But  if  the  Lord  be  not  our  support^ 
all  will  be  in  vain.'' 

In  these  and  sKHilar  instances  we  perceive  die  blessed 
effects  of  that  ffemiine  faidi  in  Christ,  which  our  mission- 
aries are  so  zeMous  in  inculcating.  They  are  rendered  con* 
apicuous  on  many  occasions,  but  on  none  so  much  as  when 
M^me  trying  emergency  calls  them  into  action.  They  shine 
in  die  promoting  of  domestic  virtues  in  private  families,  'm 
animating  and  encouraging  the  discharge  of  social  duties^ 
and  in  the  establishment  of  genuine  patriotism,  whenever  a 
ftrir  occasion  calls.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  divine  grace 
could  induce  the  negroes  to  offer  themselves  for  the  defence 
<>f  a  country  m  which  they  were  held  as  slaves,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  masters,  many  of  whom,  doubtless,  had  treated 
them  with  severity.  And  nothing  but  this  persuasion  could 
incline  their  masters  to  place  in  these  a  degree  of  confidenee 
^hkh  they  felt  reluctant  to  repose  in  others.  While  these 
lemained  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  the  passions  of  sMek 
discontent  at  their  situation,  and  a  latent  spirit  of  revei^,^ 
must  of  course  have  waited  only  for  a  favourable  oppor^ 
tunity  to  operate.  And  such  propensities  attaching  more 
or  less  to  men  m  that  condition,  must  invariably  iender  them^ 
more  hostile  than  indifferent,  with  respect  to  the  fete  of 
their  masters,  and  of  ibe  country  which  they  inhabit.  But 
these  pious  negroes,  with  (fispositions  which  a  knowledgo 
of.dieir  situation  through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Jes«s 
had  converted  into  patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude,  wer« 
ready  to  stand  forth  to  repel  the  combined  force  of  Franco' 
and  Spain  m  their  attempts  to  subjugate  the  bknd. 

Slaves  devoid  of  principle  follow  the  impulse  of  their 
passions,  and  are  always  ready  to  become  the  dupes  of  de-' 
signing  men.  Having  no  internal  resources,  they  mov^^ 
under  the  direction  of  a  leading  faction, — the  tools  of  im- 
position, or  the  blind  instruments  of  lawless  power.  From^ 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  these 
observations  acquire  an  additional  force.  The  interest  of 
their  masters  is  therefore  connected  widi  the  issue.  The 
^fertabiishment  of  some  permanent  principles  id  U^  bosoms 
of  the  negroes^  is  the  only  basis  upon  whi(A;  in  moments^ 
*  vot.  III.  I 
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of  extgencyi  tbey  can  rely  with  safety,  or  rest  their  hope*- 
with  any  confidence  of  success. 

Men  who  have  nothing  to  expect  in  this  life  to  meliorate 
their  condition,  should  have,  above  all  others,  their  view» 
directed  to  another.  With  this  prospect  of  happiness.be-, 
yond  the  grave,  obedience  in  the  present  state  is  inseparably 
connected.  The  rewards  of  eternity  beget  a  fixed  principle 
in  the  mind,  which  diffuses  itself  through  every  branch  of 
human  actions ;  so  that  men  endure  with  fortitude  a  state  of. 
trials,  from  the  expectation  of  felicity  which  shall  never 
end. 

These  efi*ects  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  is  calculated 
to  produce :  and  while  tiie  soul  breathes  gratitude  to  God 
from  a  feeling  sense  of  his  communicated  presence,  the 
calamities  of  life  put  on  a  less  formidable  aspect,  and  vanish, 
from  a  comparison  with  those  glories  which  shall  continue 
for  ever,  lliese  blessings  were  experienced  by  multitudes 
of  the  slaves  in  St.  Christopher's ;  and  these  effects  were 
produced  upon  their  minds.  In  moments  of  danger  they 
expressed  their  attachment  to  their  masters,  and  demon* 
^trated  by  their  conduct  that  their  professions  were  sincere. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  those  vicissitudes  to  whichp 
the  work  of  God  has  been  exposed  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
religion  in  the  succeeding  five  years  continued  to  flourish  iiv 
this  island  in  an  iibundant  manner.  Converts  that  had  but 
recently  been  brought  into  the  ways  of  God  acquired  a 
stability  of  which  they  were  destitute  in  early  times.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  members  who  occasionally  withdrew 
from  the  holy  commandment  that  had  been  delivered  unto 
them, — though  many  had  been  expelled  for  improper  con- 
duct,— and  though  vast  numbers  had  exchanged  a  state  of 
trial  for  a  state  of  certainty,  a  deficiency  was  rarely  found. 
On  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  hearing  was  greatly  difi*used 
among  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  and  the  number  belonging 
to  the  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  island  was  augment* 
ed  in  a  considerable  degree.  But  of  these  facts  the  follow- 
ing letters  will  give  the  clearest  statement.  The  first  was 
written  by  Mr.  Debell,  and  is  dated  St.  Kitt's,  April  22^ 
180^,  and  addressed  to  t}ie  Author. 

''  I  have  tlie  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that,  after  a  pas*, 
sage  of  thirty^five  days,  we  safely  arrived  at  our  desn*ed 
haven.  The,  captain  behaved  to  us  like  a  gentleman.  1  was 
sea-sick  for  many  days,  but  nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
lie  procured  to  make  me  comfortable.     We  left  our  ship  oa 
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libe  4di  instant,  and  repaired  to  Mr.  BrowneU's,  where  we 
were  kindly  received.  The  friends  in  general  bade  us  a 
hearty  welcome  to  St.  Kitt's.  The  country  exceeds  my  e:c« 
pectation ;  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this  part  of 
God's  vineyard.  I  can  read,  write,  and  think,  almost  as 
well  as  t  could  when  in  England.  My  head  is  not  affected 
by  the  sun,  as  I  expected ;  and  I  trust,  by  the  aid  of  my 
God,  I  shall  be  rendered  useAd  to  the  people. 

''  In  the  island  of  Nevis  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  plenti- 
ful harvest.  Did  the  English  preachere  but  conceive  what 
a  glorious  work  is  going  on  in  ^e  West  Indies,  they  would 
not  think  it  a  sacrifice  too  great,  to  leave  their  native  land, 
and  cross  the  Western  ocean,  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  poor  negroes. 

''  But  the  negroes  are  not  the  only  persons  to  whom  w^ 
preach.  The  white  people  crowd  our  chapels  to  hear  for 
themselves.  They  seem  all  attention,  and  1  doubt  not  that 
many  of  them  will  be  converted  to  God.  May  God  in 
mercy  hasten  the  happy  day,  and  quicken  their  precious 
souls! 

**  The  white  people  so  throng  our  chapels,  that  ther^  is 
not  room  for  them  to  sit  down.  I  feel  at  this  moment 
gratitude  to  God  for  drawing  them  to  hear ;  but  I  expect 
soon  to  feel  my  heart  rejoice  in  dieir  conversion.  It  gives 
me  a  degree  of  pain  to  see  them  standing  all  the  time  of 
divine  service ;  but  our  chapels  must  remain  as  they  are  at 
present,  unless  assistance  come  from  some  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Should  this  be  our  happy  portion,  to  meet  with  some 
kind  benefactors,  our  places  of  worship  would  soon  be 
made  much  lai^er ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  even  in  that  case^ 
that  the  congregations  would  fill  them  soon. 

^  Brother  Bradnack  is  in  Nevis,  and  has  sent  us  good 
news  of  the  work  of  God  in  that  island.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived our  credentials ;  but  of  our  books  and  clothes  we 
have  no  account.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  come 
safely  to  hand." 

[From  Mr.  John  BrowntU;  dated  St.KittU,  May  6,  1803.] 

''  You  will  perceive  from  the  inclosed  statement,  that 
the  number  in  our  society  amounts  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  and  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  us 
greatly  in  our  temporal  affairs.  Indeed  we  had  more  in 
number  than  are  included  in  the  above  statement ;  but  the 
crop  of  canes  is  so  jgreat,  that  many  companies  of  negroes 
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mic  obliged  to  work  until  midnigbt ;  and  tberafera^  liaViBg 
no  time  to  intend  their  dasses,  I  did  not  take  their  named 
into  the  account. 

^  'llie  Sunday-Sdiool  I  mentioned  is  nearly  eetablirfied. 
Our  friends  are  consulting  about  building  a  school-house. 
They  urge  very  much  to  have  a  day-school  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion^  togedier  with  reading, 
writings  and  arithmetic.  Many  white  people  also  press  this 
iuatter,  and  say,  '^  Their  duldren  are  learning  little  but 
vice  in  common  schools/'  His  Honor  the  President 
Mid,  that  *'  our  Sunday-schooh  deserved  public  support  y'  or 
4vord8  to  that  effect.  Many  tarry  after  public  service  is^ 
done,  to  hear  the  children  sing  praises  unto  God. 

**  Had  we  four  preachers  in  this  island,  and  two  m  Nevis, 
«nd  were  the  superintendant  a  man  that  took  delight  in 
training  up  the  rising  generation,  the  idM>ve  plan  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  profits  resulting  from  it  wonld 
he  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  one  preacher. 
Indeed  it  would  be  only  another  mode,  and  perhaps  a  Inore 
effectual  one,  of  forwarding  the  object  of  our  mission.  l%e 
ciiildren  at  present  under  our  care  are  about  two  hundred. 

^  Were  you  again  to  visit  these  islands,  you  would  not 
stand  in  doubt  whether  religion  had  made  atiy  progress 
^nnce  you  were  here  last.  On  the  contrary,  1  doubt  not 
lliat  you  would  say  at  parting,  **  Lord  now  lettest  thott 
**  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
^'  salvatiM." 

Tlie  kind  attention  and  respect  wilh  which  Mr.  Debell 
^d  Mr.  Bradnack  were  received  on  their  arrival  in  St  Kitt's, 
together  with  the  pleasing  prospects  of  success  which  lay 
bef(n*e  th^n,  are  thus  described  in  the  following  letter, 
^irritten  by  Mr.  Brownell  soon  after  diey  reached  the  island, 
«nd  had  entered  upon  their  missionary  labors.  Indeed,  to 
«  soul  truly  alive  to  God,  and  ardently  endeavoring  to  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  his  fellow-creatures,  nothkig  can  be 
more  reviving.  The  compassions  of  God  are  conspicuous 
jn  die  calls  of  mercy  vriiicfa  he  holds  out  to  a  guilty  world  ; 
but  they  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  those  regions  where 
Jtbe  people  had  been  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
ef  death. 

'*  On  Sunday  the  4th  of  April,  1802,  (says  Mr.  Brownell) 
Mr.  Debell  and  Mr.  Bradnack  arrived  here,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  passage.  Divine  Providence  favored  them  in 
every  respect :  pisrfaaps,  no  former  missionaries  ever  c«tm# 
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Wl  wkh  80  lew  diflicdties^  aod  etitereil  vpoB  their  laJboM 
with  so  many  favorable  cirouinstafi^s. 

^  Oq  the  same  4ay  that  they  left  ifae  slup,  one  of  them 
preached  in  the  afternoMi  to  f  uch  a  crowded  audience,  as 
struck  diem  with  astonishment.  Our  congregations  haye 
increased  so  much  during  the  last  twelve  months,  that  we 
lire  con^ratned  to  cry  oiit,  ^^  Lord,  enlarge  om  borders  V* 
When  I  see  the  ailes  of  the  cfafq>el  closely  wedged  widi 
while  and  black  people,  promiscuously  interspersed,  with- 
tMit  a  seat  upon  whidi  to  ait,  together  with  such  num- 
bers in  the  yard,  who  in  former  days  could  scarcely  be 
brought  to  worship  God  in  the  same  place,  I  cffionot  but 
acknowledge,  ''  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
^  lous  indeed/'  Several  have  found  peace  with  God,  and 
are.  happy  witnesses  of  a  present  salvation ;  and  some  have 
gone  to  heaven  in  a  cidm  and  resigned  manner,  whUe  others 
have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  in  the  full  triumph 
of  fiuth.  Our  young  brethren  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
missionaries :  they  are  acceptable  to  die  people^  and  are 
likely  to  do  good.'^ 

On  the  Sd  of  May  1803,  Mr.  Brownell  writes  again  as 
^(dlows  :«->"  Z  send  inclosed  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  last  year  in  Basseterre  circuit,  Sandy  Point,  wad  also  for 
the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

''  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  work  in  every  island 
«  acquiring  ^reat  stabSity.  .  We  have  determined  to  ^sepa- 
rate  the  spiritual  and  temporal  afiairs  of  our  society  as  far 
«w  we  can.  After  serving  this  dear  oeople  in  every  even 
the  meanest  office,  for  three  years,  me  trustees  have  re^ 
sumed  ^ir  place,  and  are  to  take  chaise  of  the  chapel. 
This  happy  event  is  owing  to  the  return  of  Mr,  George 
Skerret  to  the  society, 

*^  There  is  a  large  d^ciency  in  the  finances  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  a  single  preacher  must  be  stationed  there, 
or  the  isliuid  must  be  given  up.  We  have  enlarged  Basse- 
terre chapel,  and  put  it  in  an  ample  order,  expecting  posi- 
tively to  see  you  the  next  Christmas.  It  now  contains  two 
-thousand  eight  hundred  square  feet ;  and,  what  is  much 
better,  is  generally  full  of  people,  and  sometimes  crowded* 
The  expense  of  this  enlargement  is  not  included  in  this 
yearns  account.  I  suppose  it  viill  cost  about  «£. 600  currency ; 
two  thirds  of  which  will  be  juibscribed ;  and  fifty-one  pews 
at  six  dollars,  and  some  at  <£3  6s.  annually,  Mvill,  if  the 
Xjord  prosper  us^  make  out  the  rest    ^flie  dwelling-boase 
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^oiild  be  removed,  and  rsused  a  story,  to  complete  tlM 
plan ;  but  I  imagine  we  must  rest  a  little  while." 

On  May  the  1 1th  1803,  Mr.  Brownell  again  wrote 
from  the  same  island,  and  his  letter  furnishes  us  -with  the 
following  pleasing  extract : 

*'  The  account  of  our  temporal  afiairs  I  dispatched  by 
the  packet,  and  will  now  inform  you  of  that  which  will  be 
more  pleasing ;  namely,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  flock* 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
gathering of  souls  since  this  time  last  year,  at  Basseterre,- 
Old-Road,  and  Sandy- Point.  And  what  may  be  deemed 
remarkable,  the  whites  and  colored  people  chiefly  have 
found  peace  with  God.  Many  of  them  experience  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  real  conversion  in  a  holy 
life  and  a  heavenly  conversation* 

"We  have  about  thirty-four  whites  m  societ}*,  and  I 
view  tliem  as  a  precious  seed  of  a  fiiture  harvest.  Six  of 
them  are  class-leaders ;  and  several  are  champions  in  die 
cause,  carrying  religion  into  those  houses  where  we  could 
have  no  access.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sensible  growing  in 
grace  in  those  three  societies  above  mentioned ;  and  not  a 
few  blacks  relate  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  with 
such  plain,  such  artless  simplicity,  as  immediately  readies 
and  affects  the  hearts  of  those  thfit  hear. 

**  Although  I  readily  confess,  that  religion  is  not  in  ge- 
neral so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  blacks,  as  it  is  in  those 
of  the  English  Methodists,  yet  it  is  truly  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, the  M'hites  and  colored  people  in  tliese  islands,  who 
possess  the  power  of  religion,  having  far  more  knowledge 
than  the  blacks,  greatly  excel  them  in  spreading  religion, 
and  in  a  steady  and  upright  walking  with  God.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  astonbhment,  *^  What  has 
"  God  wrought!" 

"  Having  now  spent  fully  three  years  in  this  island,  and 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  work  of  the  Lord  flourish  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  I  feel  desirous  that  some 
pious  aud  able  missionary  should  be  appointed  to  tliis  weigh- 
ty charge,  llie  trustees,  leaders,  and  respectable  white 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  lovers  of  the  cause,  and  have 
subscribed  largely  towards  our  chapel  which  they  now  at^ 
tend,  feel -not  a  little  anxious  at  this  intimation  ;  and  would, 
were  Uiey  to  know  the  purport  of  these  lines,  and  had  li- 
berty to  speak,  conjure  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
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lie  cautions  and  judicious  in  \  the  choice  of  a  missionary  for 
this  place.  Brother  Turner  has  preached  here  once  with 
great  acceptance;  and  in  all  the  West  Indies^  I  know  not 
a  man  whose  abilities  would  suit  St.  Kitt's  better." 

\Fromtht9amt;  dated  St.  Chrkti^pherU,  June  9,  1803.] 

"  Having  procured  the  Rev. _—  to  preach  [n 

Basseterre  on  Sunday,  May  ^9,6,  brother  Thomson  and 
myself  went  down  to  Sandy-Point  to  assist  brother  Patti- 
son,  who  wished  to  have  a  sort  of  opening  of  the  addition 
which  had  heen  made  to  the  chapel.  The  addition  is  nearly 
aa  large  as  the  original  pait ;  and  the  whole  is  so  constructed, 
as  to  become  both  respectable  and  commodious.  There 
were  present  at  this  opening  about  a  dozen  whites,  fifty 
colored  people,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  blacks. 
I  suppose  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  was  scarcely 
a  matter  of  greater  joy  to  the  Jews,  than  the  chapel  of 
Sandy-Point  was  to  these  persons.  And  indeed,  when  I 
reflected  that  in  this  town,  about  sf  ven  years  ago,  I  had 
preached  in  a  private  house  to  a  few  poor  despised  people, 
and  that  the  ablest  preachers  that  ever  were  in  St.  Kitt's, 
had  been  ready  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
this  place — when  I  compared  these  circumstances  with 
what  I  now  saw  before  me,  the  past  appeared  like  a  dream, 
and  I  was  ready  again  to  repeat,  ^*  This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
"  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  brother  Owens 
began  this  work  by  removing  the  chapel  from  Deep-Bay  to 
Sandy-Point.  Brother  Shepley  carried  it  forward,  and 
gave  stability  to  it,  by  building  a  house  there,  and  residing, 
on  the  spot ;  and  brother  Pattison  has  almost  perfected  it, 
by  enlarging  the  chapel,  and  by  his  attention  to  the  people. 
In  the  forenoon  I  preached  from  Matt.  xxiv.  1 4 ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  from  Rom.  i.  l£^  My  brethren  assisted  in  prayer, 
giving  out  hymns,  and  administering  the  sacrament.  1  trust 
that  great  good  will  be  done  in  that  place. 

^'  With  respect  to  my  appointment,  I  cannot  say  I  have 
any  choice.  I  may,  perhaps,  linger  out  another  vear  or 
two,  and  would  wish  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  while  J[ 
stay." 

On  the  10th  of  October  1803,  we  were  furnished  with 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Brovvnell,  in  which  he  corroborates 
|he  preceding  accounts,  and  »<:peaks  of  the  pleasing  pro- 
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^cls  %hicb  l«y  before  the  mnskmarieB  in  term  of  dm*^ 
wannest  approbatiofi.  But  his  own  sendniCTts  on  this  oc- 
etsion  wiii  be  best  expressed  in  his  owp  langige. 

**  We  held  (says  he)  our  quarterly  meeting  on  the  3d  and 
4tb  of  this  month,  and  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the  Une 
of  duty  for  every  preacher  according  to  the  English  minutes, 
8ind  to  commit  certain  regulations  to  paper.  Our  minutes 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  whenever  a  conference  shall  be  held 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  we  hope  you  will  not  defer  Ionfi;er 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  held  a  watch-night  at 
Basseterre,  Otd-Road,  and  Sandy-Point,  in  die  course  of 
the  week,  m  which  places  none  of  the  chapels  were  large 
enough  to  hold  the  crowds  of  people  that  attended.  Bro^ 
ther  T.  is  a  pleasing  popular  preacher,  whidi  appea  s  ta 
me  to  be  one  of  die  least  of  hi^  good  qnalttcations. 

''  It  was  Dr.  Coke's  injunction  that  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  St  Eustatius,  but  endeavor  to  establish  a  missioa 
there,  as  soon  as  a  proper  opportunity  offered.  We  have 
now  a  clear  call  to  that  islano.  A  gendenan  of  reqBeda* 
bility,  having  obtained  permission  fironi  the  governor  for  a 
nnssion  to  come  and  reside  there,  offers  his  house  for  his 
accommodation.  I  propose  to  go  down  about  the  secomi 
Sunday  in  April  widi  one  of  die  young  missionaries,  and  to 
aet  as  circumstances  may  require. 

**  I  have  suffered  much  in  mind  since  the  last  quarter, 
which  has  had  no  small  effect  upon  my  body.  This  has, 
perhaps,  been  occasioned  by  the  indisposition  of  brother 
Thomson,  who  was  sick  at  Old-Road :  this  circumstmce 
caused  an  additional  expense,  so  that  at  the  last  quarter- 
day  the  balance  was  against  the  society." 

When  we  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  preceding 
letters,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the  accounts  alreacfy 
given,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  condescension  and  com-- 
passion  of  God,  in  thus  blessing  the  endeavors  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  in  communicating  to  the  negroes^  through  their 
instrumentality,  a  knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  These,  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel, 
were  buried  in  idolatry  and  vice,  and  living  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world.  But  now,  so  far  is  the 
scene  completely  changed,  that  they  know  in  whom  they 
have  believed,  and  many  of  them  can  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

Mr.  BrowneH  has  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  Th«r 
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TeUgkm  is  not  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  blacks  as  it  is  in 
those  of  the  Ei^Iish  Methodists.''  In  point  of  naked  fact> 
this  statement^  Ibelievey  is  true :  but  how  far  a  comparison 
may  Justly  be  made,  is  a  question  which  involves  many  other 
considerations. 

^rhe  lowe^^t  orders  of  society  in  England  are  brought  up 
in  the  hereditary  admission  of  many  of  die  first  principles  of 
religion.  Of  the  being  of  a  God,  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  records,  and  of  the  certainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life,  they  have  no  more  doubts,  in 
general,  than  they  have  of  their  own  existence.  But  with 
the  n^roes  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Ignorant  in  them- 
selves, and  cut  off  Arom  all  intercourse  with  those  from 
whom  alone  they  could  derive  information,  their  mental 
powers  were  hardened  against  those  impressions,  which,  of 
all  others,  to  an  uncultivated  mind,  are  the  most  difficult  to 
be  received.  WiAout  these  previous  impressions,  all  subse- 
quent reasonings  must  be  of  little  or  no  avail ;  they  can  be 
no  other  than  a  fabric  without  a  foundation,  which  must 
create  repugnance  rather  than  beget  belief.  Why  then 
should  we  be  astonished,  if  on  most  occasions,  especially 
considering  the  scantiness  of  their  language,  theu-  ideas 
should  be  confused  i 

The  indistinct  perceptions,  which,  from  the  preceding 
combination  of  causes,  they  have  in  their  minds,  must^ 
more  or  less,  render  their  mode  of  speaking  somewhat  ob- 
scure and  inexpressive.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  these 
causes  must  occasionally  communicate  an  inconsistency  to 
their  actions,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that 
purity  of  intention,  by  which,  when  converted  to  God,  we 
presume  they  have  b^n  actuated. 

To  erect  a  standard  in  this  happy  region  m  vdiich  we 
dwell,  and  then  transfer  the  analogy  to  a  race  of  men  who 
exist  under  circumstances  which  will  not  submit  to  any  com* 
parison,  is  certainly  to  take  a  liberty  which  we  can  more 
easily  assume  than  justify.  Our  conceptions  on  these  oc- 
casions are,  undoubtedly,  insufficient  to  mark  all  those  shades 
of  difference  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist.  But  wa 
see  in  the  case  before  U3,  even  more  than  we  can  satisfac- 
torily express :  and  we  are  even  compelled  to  allow  varia- 
tions, wnich  spring  fit>m  causes  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
perceive.  All  these  circumstances  and  considerations  induce 
a  belief,  that  a  comparative  estimate,  abstract^  from  all 
local  allowances,  cannot  be  fairly  made.  And  from  hence 
^e  must  conclude,  that  even  genuine  piety  may  with  them 
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be  concealed  uncfer  some  disguises^  which^  upon  a  super- 
ficial view,  we  cannot  penetrate. 

Be  these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  of  this  truth  we 
^e  infollibly  assured,  that  the  Almighty  is  not  an  austere 
master  J  retyping  where  he  has  not  sown^  and  gaihering 
where  he  has  not  tirawed.  On  the  contrary,  as  his  know- 
ledge is  infinite,  and  his  wisdom  perfect,  those  causes  and 
impediments  of  action  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  must 
be  perfectly  known  to  him.  On  these  the  principles  of  im- 
mutable justice  must  be  founded,  and  hence  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that  die  Judge  of  the  whole -earth  must  do  right. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  we  are  called  to 
walk  by  f&ith  and  not  by  sight,  and  t^  wait  for  the  light  of 
eternity  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
how  much  soever  the  piety  of  these  converted  negroes  may 
be  obscured  by  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  or 
by  others,  on  which  we  have  not  touched ;  they  afibrd  us  a 
sufficiency  of  evidence,  that  the  work  of  grace  is  genuine 
upon  their  hearts.  Truth,  embellished  with  simplicity,  works 
its  way  through  those  shades  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, and  finds,  among  the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
mirror  in  every  feeling  breast.  **  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend;"  and 
perhaps  we  may  .add,  without  making  any  unwarrantable 
assumption,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soul  which  are  excited, 
when  they  relate  what  God  has  done  for  them,  are  internal 
evidences  which. but  rarely  err. 

In  all  these  cases,  whatever  the  final  issue  may  be,  we 
have  this  source  of  consolation,  that  we  have  used  our  best 
exertions  in  the  best  of  causes ;  while  the  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives, through  Diviue  grace,  forbids  those  clouds  of  remorse 
to  gather,  which  must  otherwise  pollute  the  soul  with  shades. 
The  external  deportment  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their 
language,  communicates  all  that  evidence  which  the  case 
itself  could  be  supposed  to  supply,  upon  a  presumption  that 
a  genuine  work  of  grace  had  taicen  place  upon  their  hearts. 
And  consequently,  we  are  not  only  justified  in  concluding, 
but  rationally  compelled  to  decide,  that  as  their  experience 
is  sound,  and  as  their  actions,  all  circumstances  considered, 
are  correspondent,  they  are  converted  to  God. 

Animated  with  a  prospect  of  tl^t  glory  which  shall  never 
end,  these  converted  negroes  have  learned  to  bear  the  cala- 
mities of  life  viith  a  d^ree  of  fortitude,  which  neither  phi- 
losophy nor  ignorance  can  supply.  Divine  grace  gives  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  divine  favor,  and  becomes  an  uo- 
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Jnestionable  evidence  of  future  joy.  An  enlargement  of 
iture  prospects  compels  present  evils  to  dwindle  in  their 
apprdiension,  and  to  sink  in  reality  in  the  scale  of  compara- 
tive estimation.  And  from  hence  they  obtain  an  assurance, 
that  those  afflictions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  being  only 
transient  and  momentary,  will  '^  work  out  for  diem  a  fiw 
*'  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Thus  fiur 
Almighty  goodness  has  revealed,  and  given  them  to  enjoy ; 
ell  besides  lies  buried  in  futurity ;  and,  like  ourselves,  they, 
must  enter  another  world;  to  comprehend  and  experience  all* 
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History  of  St.  Ba»tholomew. 

First  peopled  by  some  Frenchmen  from  St.  Christopher^s 
tmwards  of  a  century  after  its  discovery.-- Oppressed  by 
the  propnetors.^^Inhabitants  form  a  compact  with  the 
Dutch,— Measures  adopted  by  the  French  government  to 
reclaim  themy  prove  ineffectual.— Pooulation  in  1653  and 
in  n 60.— Situation,  aspect,  soil^  and  advantages.— Ceded 
to  Swedenin  \7S5.— Introduction  of  the  gospel  in  1798. 
— Early  success  and  vidsiitudes.— Tolerant  spirii  of  the 
govemment.-^Circumstances  which  retarded  the  work  of 
God.— Religion  begins  to  revive.— The  island  visited  by 
a  hurricane.— Calamities  reduce  the  society  from  its  ori- 
ginal number. 

If  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  merits  a  distinct  his- 
tory, it  is  chiefly  because  Sweden  holds  it  as  a  solitary  pos- 
session in  this  vast  Archipelago.  The  scantiness  of  its 
domain^,  the  poverty  of  its  lands,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
lai^er  and  more  valuable  islands,  have  conspired  to  spread  a 
veil  over  the  period  of  its  discovery.  These  and  similar 
causes  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  the  scene  of  any  ' 
memorable  transaction  during  the  first  two  centuries  m 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  visited  these  distant  shores. 

It  was  at  an  eariy  period  after  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, that  some  adventurers  from  France,  driven  by  the 
despotism  of  their  government,  and  allured  by  the  wealdi 
which  they  had  seen  pouring  into  Spain,  directed  their 
vesseU  across  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit  either  of  settlemenU 
or  plunder;  and,  after  encountering  many  hardships,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the  year 
1625.  In  succeeding  years  their  numbers  increased ;  and 
with  an  augmentation  of  their  power,  they  swarmed  from 
this  spot,  and  hoisted  their  national  flag  on  such  islands  as 
were  either  without  inhabitants,  or  peopled. by  those  who 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves*    In  one  of  these  lisU 
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atood  the  little  rode  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  process  ^of 
dme,  when  it  became  inhabited,  it  was  included  with  several 
other  possessions  in  the  same  grant,  and  was  doomed  to 
languish  for  several  years  under  the  complicated  oppression 
of  Its  proprietors. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  attentively  observed  the  conduct 
both  of  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  applied  privately 
to  the  latter,  and  offered  diem  both  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise on  such  terms  as  they  knew  would  be  accepted  with 
eagerness.  The  colonists  readily  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantageous  offer ;  both  parties  were  highly  satisfied ;  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  traffic  which  neither  force 
nor  compromise  was  ever  afterWards  able  to  destroy.  After 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  reinstate  their  power,  and  secure 
the  wealth  which  their  tyranny  had  completely  alienated,  the 
proprietors,  in  a  moment  of  despondency,  sunk  down  into  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  contemplated  the  failure  of  their  pro- 
fits without  being  able  to  retraoich  any  of  their  expenses. 

The  French  government,  which  had  previously  stipulated 
with  the  proprietors  for  the  twentieth  part  of  their  profits, 
on  bdiolcbng  their  condition,  relinquished  its  demand.  But 
thb  was  of  no  avail.  The  interested  parties  now  finding  the 
concessions  of  government  insufficient  to  reclaim  the  com- 
mercial revolters,  proposed  to  renounce  that  system  of  op- 
pression which  had  occasioned  their  calamities.  But  even 
this  they  found  impracticable,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to 
contend  with  industrious  and  frugal  rivals,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  market,  and  who  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  arts  x>f  trade,  to  surrender  die  advantages  and  ascen- 
dency which  they  had  acquired,  to  an  imperious,  but  now 
humbled  power.  The  afiairs  of  die  proprietors  were  there- 
fore considered  as  irretrievable.  "  This  opinion  (says  Ray- 
*'  nal)  brought  on  a  revolution.  The  company  [or  proprie- 
*'  tors,]  to  prevent  their  total  rum,  and  that  they  might  not 
'^  smk  under  the  weight  of  their  engagements,  put  their 
*'  possessions  up  to  auction ;  and  they  were  mostly  bought 
'*  up  by  their  respective  governors.  In  1651,  Malta  bought 
'*  St.  Marrin's,  Tortuga,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Bartholo- 
^'  mew's,  for  120,000  livres,  (about  .£.5,250)  which  were 
^'  paid  down  by  die  commandant  of  Poincy,  who  governed 
"  these  islands.  The  knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them 
**  in  fief  of  the  crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intrust  any 
"  but  a  Frenchman  with  the  administradon  of  them.** 

This  change  of  masters  did  not,  however,  change  thf 
condiuon  of  these  islands.    The  authority  of  th^  new  pos- 
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aessors  was  nearly  unlimited;  but,  thotigh  lenitives  and 
severities  were  alternately  applied,  noth?i^*  could  reclaim 
the  inhabitants  from  a  mode  of  traffic  which  was  now  be* 
come  habitual.  The  Dutch  still  continued  to  supply  them 
with  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  obtained 
from  them  a  credit  for  their  integrity,  which  the  new  pro- 
prietors could  neither  acquire  nor  shake.  In  payment  for 
the  articles  which  were  thus  imported,  the  Dutch  carried 
off  the  principal  part  of  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  oc- 
casionally sold  it  to  that  nation  which  originally  claimed  the 
profits  as  their  exclusive  right. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  die  trade  which  tfie  Hol- 
landers had  established  in  this  and  some  other  colonies,  the 
mother  country,  in  1664,  established  a  company,  armed  with 
sufficient  powers  to  secure  the  advantages  of  all.  And  to 
allure  by  mterest,  as  well  as  compel  by  force,  the  govern- 
ment advanced  one-tenth  of  the  whole  capital  free  of  in- 
terest for  four^ears.  In  addition  to  this,  provisions  of  ^all 
kinds  were  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  every  impost ; 
and  the  most  effectual  methods  that  could  be  devised,  were 
adopted,  for  prohibiting  as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  to  prevent  competitions. 

Laudable  as  these  exertions  were,  they  failed  of  success. 
The  liberality  of  the  govemment-was  defeated  by  the  rapa- 
city of  its  own  agents  :  these  were  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  aggrandisement,  to  accomplish  which  they  levied 
heavier  imposts  than  those  which  the  government  had  de- 
clined. The  devastations  of  war  concurred  with  these  ra- 
pacious agents  in  impoverishing  the  inhabitants,  and  bodi 
causes  prevented  them  frdm  increasing  either  in  number  or 
wealth.  The  Dutch,  availing  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity, improved  both  by  their  misfortunes  and  their  crimes. 
Vigli^ince  and  power  were  alike  eluded  by  their  perseverance 
and  ingenuity ;  commotions  afforded  them  fresh  incentives 
to  action ;  and  while. others  were  contending  for  punctilios 
and  law,  they  made  almost  the  whole  trade  their  own. 

Amidst  these  contentions  and  oppressions,  which  avarice 
and  injustice  rarely  ikil  to  introduce  into  a  colony,  whenever 
they  engross  the  seat  of  dominion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  little  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  could  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Its  limits  forbad  a  large  population, 
and  local  causes  conspired  to  retard  its  prosperity,  notwith- 
standing the  uniform  assistance  which  the  inhabitants  derived 
from  their  prohibited  trade  with  the  Dutch.  This  little 
island  was  nrst  peopled  from  St.  Christopher's  with  fifty 
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l^michmeil  in  tkejear  1648.  In  l65S,  their  whole  nuai- 
ber  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
whites :  these  had  among  them  fifty-slaves^  who,  with  about 
sixty-four  thousand  cocoa-trees^  constituted  all  their  wealdi. 
In  the  year  1656^  they  were  assailed  by  a  troop  of  Charaibs 
from  St.  Vincent's  and  Dominica,  who 'murdered  all  that 
fell  into  their  hands :  and  so  great  was  the  devastation,  that 
several  years  elapsed  before  their  numbers  were  reinstated. 
The  ruin  which  awaited  them  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster apfN'oached  so  fast,  that  in  the  year  1674,  it  appeared 
inevitable.  The  debts  which  they  had  contracted,  tended 
to  involve  them  in  difficulties  from  which  they  had  no  means 
of  extricating  themselves ;  and  nothing  but  the  timely  in- 
terference of  the  government  at  home  could  at  that  moment 
have  preserved  them  from  destruction.  But  the  generosity 
of  the  mother  country  in  cancelling  all  their  debts  gave  new 
vigor  to  their  proceedings ;  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
settlers  to  embark ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise 
succeeded  to  lai^or  and  inaction.  Exposed  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  common  to  these  islands,  the  inhabitants 
contmued  but  slowly  to  increase,  and  the  cultivation  of  its 
lands  advanced  in  just  the  same  proportion,  in  the  year 
1760,  the  white  people  amounted  to  four  hundred,  and  the 
blacks  to  five  hundred.  The  plantations,  though  not  very 
productive,  displayed  marks  of  unremitting  industry,  and 
rather  yielded  tne  rewards  of  labor  than  the  gratification  of 
ambition. 

The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  lies  in  latitude  17**.  56^. 
north,  and  loi^itude  63\  IQf.  west  from  London.  The 
whole  territory  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference :  its 
principal  recommendation  is  the  excellency  of  its  harbor. 
This  has  drawn  to  it  the  vessels  of  various  nations,  which, 
m  times  of  peace,  give  an  energy  to  its  trade,  that  its  inter- 
nal productions  cannot  command.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
far  from  being  fertile :  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and,  to  be 
rendered  fruitful,  demands  much  from  the  assistance  of  art. 
The  whole  surface  presa^ts  an  aspect  extremely  irregular. 
Hills,  however,  rather  than  mountains,  occasion  th^  diver- 
sity ;  on  which  account  they  throw  no  considerable  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  cultivation.  From  the  period  of  its 
discovery  to  the  year  1785,  it  knew  no  European  masters 
but  the  French;  but  in  the  above  year  it  was  ceded  to 
Sweden,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  -are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Methodismi  and  not  to  be  disputed  by 
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diose  who  know  it  not;  that  it  owes  its  establishment  to  m 
preconcerted  schemes.  The  doors  which  appeared  to  be 
opened  by  Providence  were  the  guides  which  its  venerable 
founder  invariably  followed ;  and  the  result  has  presented 
us  with  a  general  spread  of  the  gospel  through  a  conspicu- 
ous portion  of  Europe  and  America.  That  the  introduc- 
tion of  die  gospel  into  the  West  Indies  is  rather  ascribable 
to  Providence  than  to  human  ingenuity^  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Missionary  history  of  Antigua.  It  has  afforded 
much  evidence  in  some  other  islands^  but  in  none  more 
singularly  than  in  diat  of  St.  Bartholomew  which  we  now 
consider.  The  following  letter  from  the  first  missionaiy, 
which  traces  the^  origin  and  progress  of  the  mission^  vnA 
place  this  truth  in  the  clearest  I^ht :  it  is  dated  August  31, 
1798. 

"  For  the  space  of  four  years  I  resided  at  Antigua,  where 
I  exhorted  occasionally  in  the  societies.  In  1785,  I  went 
to  America,  and  travelled  on  the  Long  Island  circuit  for 
some  time.  Upon  returning  to  Antigua,  I  preached  in 
several  parts -of  the  island,  when,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Baxter,  I  visited  Tobago.  Soon  after  my  arrival  there,  the 
place  was  invaded  by  the  French,  Mho  made  dreadful  de- 
vastations through  the  whole  island.  For  several  days  and 
nights  I  was  exposed  to  the  open  air,  having  no  other 
shelter  but  a  bush  to  skreen  me  from  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
cold  by  night,  and  with  scarcely  any  food  to  sustain  nature. 
Hiis  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness,  from  which  I  did  not  get 
free  for  some  months. 

"  After  the  French  evacuated  the  island,  I  resided  with 
one  or  two  kind  families ;  but  every  thing  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  we  were  in  a  dreadful  situation;  and  finding  it  on 
these  accounts  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  a  congrega- 
tion, 1  removed  to  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  m  the 
month  of  December,  veiy  ill  of  a  fever.  But  the  kind 
hand  of  Providence  having  restored  me  again  to  health,  I 
made  application  to  the  Governor  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
which  he  readily  granted.  At  first,  when  I  b^an  to  preach, 
there  were  many  prejudiced  ajgainst  me,  and  I  had  a  variety 
of  difficulties  to  encounter.  House-rent  vnis  so  very  high, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  two  joes  *  per  month  for  a  small 

*  A  joe,  or  J9lunme$,  is  a  Portngiiese  coin  very  cnrrent  ia  the  West 
Indies.  Its  valoe'  is  thirty-six  shillings  sterling.  It  is  iu  fact  only  a  bal£> 
iobannes.  The  |iroper  Johannes  uSUtii.  sterling.  Bat  thlH  latter  coin 
Is  seldoni  to  be  met  with  in  tfaeie  ialands. 
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fJace  to  reside  in ;  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  obtain 
odgings  with  a  family,  to  save  that  expense.  However, 
after  a  little  time,  things  changed  for  tlie  better,  and  a 
prospect  of  doing  good  made  its  appearance. 

**  Prior,  howeyer,  to  this  favourable  change,  I  fomid 
myself  so  badly  situated,  that,  receiving  no  encourage- 
ment from  my  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  Islands,  I 
was  ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  and  resolved,  at 
times,  to  leave  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged;  but 
was  providentially  prevented,  for  which  I  desire  this  day 
to  be  unfeignedly  thankful.  Thus  having  obtained  help 
from  God,  I  resolved  to  persevere,  and  to  do  the  best  ia 
my  power.  I  therefoi'e  opened  a  school,  intending  to 
take  in  only  twelve  scholars:  but  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends  I  have  enlarged  it. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  1797,  David  Nisbet,  Esq.  an 
English  gentleman  residing  in  this  Island,  advised  mc  to 
buLki  a  small  Chapel,  as  it  wa«  inconvenient  to  preach  in 
the  Church  at  night,  and  as  that  was  the  best  thne  for 
meeting  the  Negroes.  Being  thus  encouraged,  and  havini; 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Governor,  I  applied  to  alt 
with  whom  I  had  any  acquaintance,  for  assistance  in  this 
undertaking;  and  met  with  such  success,  that  in  a  little 
time  we  bunt  a  little  chapel,  forty-seven  feet  in  lengtl), 
and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and  likewise  a  dwelling-house 
adjoining  to  it  Several  very  respectable  gentlemen  con- 
tributed nandsomely  to  the  work.  My  good  friend,  Mr. 
Owens,  visited  me  from  another  Island,  as  I  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  building,  and  seeing,  there  was  a  prospect 
of  much  good  being  done,  encouraged  me  to  proceed; 
hinting,  tnat  though  a  little  debt  might  be  incurred,  he 
hoped  the  British  Conference  would  send  us  some  assist- 
ance. This  was  a  cordial  to  my  mind.  I  set  out  with 
fresh  life  and  energy.  The  Lord  revived  his  work,  and 
it  has  increased  ever  aince. 

"  When  we  first  began  to  build  the  chapel,  our  society 
consisted  only  of  thirty  members ;  but  it  is  now  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  ten.  About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Owens 
favoured  me  with  another  visit.  He  met  some  of  the 
classes,  and  was  greatly  satisfied  with  them.  Our  meet- 
ings arc  lively ;  many  are  under  deep  convictions ;  and 
the  divine  presence  is  felt  in  our  assemblies.  I  think  a 
preacher,  who  could  speak  French,  would  be  very  accept- 
able in  this  Island,  as  the  French  inhabitants  have  shown 
me  much  kindness.    It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
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poorpec^Ie^  particularly  tlie  I^egi^oes,  that  /^  since  tli» 
preaclier  has  come  to  our  Island,  the  Lord  has  given  u& 
Water  to  drink ;"  meaning,  ^at  they  have  been  blessed 
with  rain,  which,  for  many  3rears,  they  had  not  in  isuch 
abundance,  t  have  many  tinngs  which  I  could  wish  to 
say,  but  the  vessel  sails  directly,  and  t  must  conclude^ 
!i^B;ging  to  hear  frotai  you  by  the  first  opportunity. 
I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Yovr  Sem'^ant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

WiLLi!AM  Il'urton..'' 

fn  the  month  of  l!)ecembery  Mr,  Turton,  in  another 
letter,  expresses  himself  in  language  which  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  what  he  had  previously  anticipated  had,  in 
rro  small  degree,  been  realized.  *^  I  um  happy  to  inform 
you,  (he  observes)  that  tlie  church  in  this  place  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  way.  Our  number  is^  now  about  130; 
of  these,  lOD  are  ]&lacl<s,  2t>  are  people  of  colour,  and 
one  man  is  white.  1  hare  been  constrained  to  put  away 
some  who  wallced  disorderly,  after  ineffectually  usingp 
•very  means  I  could  think  ot  with  tliem*"  , 

That  this  success  of  the  Gospel  should  be  permitted  ta 
pass  unmolested,  is  more  than  couTd  be  expected  from 
human  nature  in  its  state  of  enmity  towards  God..  Per- 
secution had  made  its  appearance  ^  it  had,  however,  made 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  because  unsupported  by  power. 
It  is  a  principle  of  tlie  Swedish  government  to  tolerate 
every  sect,  and  to  afford  them  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  all  their  religious  rights.  In  this  Island,  the  ministers 
of  every  denomination  are  permitted  to  baptize,  marry^ 
and  buns  and*  to  perform  whatever  belongs^  to  their 
sacred  office.  The  sentiments  of  the  Governor  were  in 
unison  with  the  tolerant  spirit  of  bis  country,  his  dispo- 
sition was  amiable,  and  his  friendship  to  the  Methodist 
Missionaries  has  proved  sincere.  Unaer  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  persecution, 
vnable  to  derive  support  from  injustice^  would  be  carried 
to  any  considerable  extent,  or  wottld  be  of  any  long  con- 
tinuance. This  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
persecution  which  had  transiently  taken  place,  originated 
with  some  inhabitants  of  St  Eustatia  and  St.  Martin's^ 
who  had  come  hither  to  reside.  These  people,  having 
imported  the  persecuting  spirit  of  their  native  Islands, 
intimated  to  the  Governor  (as  was  reported)  their  inteii- 
U09  to  petition  the  court  again^st  the  Mission,  ai^giiiiig 


aft  a  reason,  that  .we  were  not  permitted  io  prench  in  any 
of  the  Dmch  Islands.  Their  attempts,  however,  proved 
abortive.  His  l^xcellency  Jnformecl  .tbem,  that  **  these 
were  Swedish  kws  and  nctt  JDatch,  and  .that  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  worship  God  agreeably  to  4he  dictates  of 
hiB  conscience.''  A  reply  «o  pomted  totally  di^iencerte^ 
their  schemes;  they  ibund  -him  4nvulneraUe  ^o  ilheit 
attaoks ;  unsusc^tiUe  of  the  peejudiees  which  tliey  wished 
to  infuse,  and  molutely 'determined  io  set  his  face  against 
their  proceedings.  Peace  was  the  happv  result.  ^^  I  am 
fltill  going  on  (A^r.  T'urton  observes)  with  my  school ;  but 
my  abilities  are  so  «mall,  that  I  often  wish  my  place  wat 
(better  filled.  However,  I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  con- 
trive, net -only  to  support  myself,  but  to  contribute  som^ 
^ing  towards  the  debt  on  the  Chapel.'' 

In  the  year  1 799,  the  same  pleasing  prospectxxmtinue^^ 
Many,  it  is  true,  who  onoe  ran  ^wdll,  haa  turned  agaiii 
into  the  world ;  but  God  had  so  blessed  the  word  de- 
livered to  others,  that  these  ^vacancies  were  instantly  sup- 
«plied.  The  society  on  die  whple,  with  ^some  trifling  vari- 
ations, retained  its  original  number  of  members,  and 
4x>th  these,  and  those  who  occasionally  attended,  appeared 
to  worship  God  in  sii^cerity,  and  to  aim,  in  no  smaH 
d^ree,  at  the  salvation  -of  iheir  «OHk.  in  «ome  of  the 
private  means,  God  was  pleaded  to  pour  out  'his  Spirit  in 
a  most  abundant  manner ;  so  <hat  while  many  were  coa- 
strained  -to  roar  aloMd  for  the  disquietude  of  their  souls, 
others  were  urged  )to  praise  GcKi  for  •Aat  deliverance 
M^hich  they  had  experienced.  But  in  rno  instance  was 
ithe  outpouring  of  the  .Spirit  more  powerfully  felt,  thaa 
on  the  £aster  Sunday  of  tliisyear.  'While  the  sacra** 
-ment  was  administering,  .tlie  holy  iire^was  kindled ;  many 
vept  tears  of  gratitude;  and  othei-s,  in  the  language  of 
the  lips,  gave  glory  to  God.  All  felt  .their  souls  united  to 
^be  spui^ce  of  inercvy;  they  coiigbt  liie  sacred  shower,  and 
-were  unwilling  either  to  separate  from  eadi  other,  or 
leave  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  school  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  SO  scholars. 
Of  these,  five  were  on  chari^-^  and  one  third  part  of 
the  remainder  omitted  *te  pay,  ;whidi  considerably  mluced 
,the  income  Aat  might  ^ave  4)een  expected  from  the 
^hole.  The  keeping  of  a  School  in  this  Island  is  a  con^ 
.dition  imposed  l^  the  Governor  on  the  Missionary  who 
resides  in  it.  The  benefits  resulting  from  such  an  esta^ 
ikihmcnt  were,  iwithout  doubt,  very  i^eat,  in  a  m^rfd 
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point  of  view;  but  tlie  unrcnikted  attention  which  it  re- 
quired, so  confined  the  Missionary  in  the  town,  that  ha 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  to 
the  inhabitants  c^  the  country.  In  this  department  a 
large  field  lay  open;  the  inhabitants  of  St  Martin's,  St 
iBustatia,  and  Anguilla,  all  felt  the  necessity  of  8c1kk>1s 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  most  readily  sent  them  to  this  Island  for 
instruction,  if  the  Missionary  could  have  devoted  his 
time  to  their  service.  But  as  this  must  necessarily  have 
drawn  off  his  attention  from  the  more  immediate  object 
of  pursuit,  a  compliance  could  no  farther  be  yielded  than 
necessity  compelled. 

.  The  three  ifollowinn;  years  have  presented  us  with  no- 
thing particularly  remarkable  in  the  conversion  of  souls ^ 
the  society,  subjected  to  common  variations,  coniTnued  to 
flourish,  without  increasing  in  number,  and  without  sui- 
ifering  from  the  restraints  of  law.  The  private  animosity 
of  wicked  men  occasionally  broke  out  with  violence,  but 
this  beinn;  unsupported  by  power,  soon  subsided;  the 
ravages  which  were  made  by  death,  wef  e  repaired  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  converts ;  and  a  spirit  of  hearing  was 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Island  are  properly  considered.  Originally 
peopled  by  France,  and  finally  ceded  to  Swede^n,  most 
of  its  inhabitants  speak  the  language  of  these  two  nations. 
That  of  the  former  is  the  only  one  known  in  the  country; 
but  in  the  town,  both  are  promiscuously  spoken.  The 
English,  and  Uiose  who  speak  tliat  language,  being  but 
few  in  number,  foim  only  an  inconsiderable  portion ;  yet, 
it  is  to  these  that  the  society  and  congregation  have  been 
chiefly  confined.  This  circumstance  afibrds  us  a  reason 
why  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged. 

By  a  letter,  dated  1804,  we  learn,  that  when  the 
British  forces  took  possession  of  the  Island,  they  also 
seized  upon  the  ehapel,  which  was  occupied  with  their 
troops  for  several  months :  by  these  means  both  the  so- 
ciety and  school  were  nearly  ruined.  The  chapel  was 
also  considerably  damaged ;  and  at  the  time  the  soldiers 
left  it,  was  totally  unfit  for  public  worship,  without  under- 
going a  thorough  repair.  ITie  Missionary  residing  ou 
the  Island,  applied  to  the  colonel  of  the  troops  for  re- 
dress, and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  thirty  joes^ 
^johqfmesy  as  a  recompeace;   but  this  promise,  likt 
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many  of  our  wishes,  remains  yet  to  be  realized.*  Nor 
was  It  in  this  only  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  war, 
were  felt  The  failure  of  trade  obliged  many  to  remove 
from  their  residences,  and  reduced  others  to  a  state  of 
poverty*  The  individuals  who  were  admitted  as  members 
were  frequently  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  other 
Islands,  however  contrary  to  llieir  inclinations — a  cir- 
cumstance which  threw  the  whole  burden  of  expense  on 
a  few,  who,  by  decreasinnr  in  number,  as  their  poverty 
augmented,  grew  eveiy  day  less  capable  of  bearing  it* 
The  little  flock,  nevertheless,  continued  to  unite  together 
Sn  brotherly  afiectioii,  casting  their  burdens  upom  Him 
who  had  promised  to  yield  them  support  in  moments  of 
aaitremity  and  danger. 

In  1805,  die  same  Missionary,  Mr.  Dobson,  observes 
as  follows  %  *<  Religion  is  flourbhing  in  our  little  Island^ 
and  bat  flourishecf  aU  the  last  year,  but  particularly  so 
during  the  last  two  quarters.  I  never  expected  to  see  reli* 
gion  prosper  as  it  does  at  present,  especially  considering 
now  few  English  we  have  in  this  place.  Few,  however,  as 
they  are,  the  Lord  has  found  out  many  of  thi?m,  and 
brought  them  to  the  house  of  prayer.  And  such  is  their 
attachment  to  the  truths  delivered,  that  the  ohapel  is 
•o  crowded,  that  we  can  hardly  find  room  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  assemble. 

**  With  regard  to  the  society,  the  members  walk  cir* 
cumspectly,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  those  of  any  society 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  our  private  meetings  and  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  God  is  visible  among  us.  Many  are 
in  tears  from  a  recollection  of  the  divine  mercy,  and 
many  are  groaning  for  full  redemption  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  We  have  still  before  us  a  prospect  of  greater 
good,  as  the  Lord  is  carrying  on  the  woric  in  an  eicten- 
sive  manner.  The  increase  of  our  congregations  tends 
to  increase  our  society :  during  tlie  last  two  quarters  we 
have  joined  fifty  new  members. 

<^  When  I  first  came  to  this  Island,  I  found  100  in 
society;  but,  through  the  laxity  of  discipline,  some 
among  them  were  a  disgrace  to  their  profession.    About 

*  W«  naott  here  ackoowlrdge,  that  notwUhttanHiof  the  pmccvtioot 
ami  inconveBicticcs  we  may  have  met  with,  he>e  aod  there,  from  aoat 
of  tlic  inferior  powers  of  ihe  vast  British  Empi.e,  the  GovcrnmeDt  at 
borne  has  always  protected  Ui.  It  has  maoifeisted  the  most  tolerant 
•pint  upon  creiy  application,  mad  afforded  ua,  apoii  all  occaaioiit,  tht 
-Uloiotit  relief  lA^lf  V^vrtr. 
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20  of  these,  after  several  ixMtfectual  reprooft  and  admo* 
nkionsy  I  was  eompeUed  to  dismiss.  I  then  began  to 
read  the  rules  of  our  societv,  and  to  point  out  their 
agreement  with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  ,  This  has  been 
reniiarlj  done  every  ijiaartec,  hm  we  now  find  the  happy 
eil^cts  which  have  resulted  from  our  strict  adherence?  to 
<li8cipline.  When  the  English  took  possession  of  this 
Island,  many  of  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  to  other 
places  to  procure  a  livelihood ;  by  which  means  our  so* 
cioty  was  reduced  to  aboiR  50  or  60  members ;  but  through 
the  change  which  has  since  t^cn  place,  we  are  now  in- 
creased to  liO,  and  are  stiU  joining  two  or  three  almost 
every  week." 

Eiarly  in  the  year  1S06,  the  society  had  gradually  in* 
creased  to  200  members,  among  whom  the  spirit  and 
power  of  vital  Christianity  became  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  prof^ertioQ  tp  the  augmentation  of  their  nunu- 
bers;  but  this  will  best  appear  in  the  following  letter  of 
the  resident  Missioaarj,  Mr«  Thomas  Dobson,  /dated 
October  13,  1S06. 

^  Some  time  ago,  I  wrqte  to  yon  that  we  had  about  200 
in  society:  Glory  be  to  God,  wo  are  still  doing  well  in 
our  Island.  We  have  had  another  good  year,  although  we 
have  not  added  so  many  as  we  did  m  that  which  preceded 
itt  but  the  society  is  much  more  esUiblished  in  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God,  and  there  is  hardly  n  week,  but  one 
at  least  joins  us;  and  If  the  island  was  not  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed state,  we  should  soon  have  a  much  larger  society. 
At  present  many  are  obliged  to  go  to  other  Islnndi)  to 
«eek  bread.  The  -work  o?  God  eats  jup  all  my  soul  and 
all  my  time.  It  is  t^nie  I  meet  with  many  temptations  and 
trials;  but  out  of  thcMm  all  the  Lord  makes  a  way  for  my 
€scape;  glory  be  to  his  name. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  we  had  a  love-feast — such  an  one  ns 
I  never  attended  before.  The  people  bejjan  to  speak  with 
great  order  and  re^larky,  and  a  particular  unction  at- 
tended what  they  saad.  A  mulatto  stood  up  abo^t  the 
middle  of  the  love-feast,  and  told  us  a  little  of  his  expe- 
rience ;  but  he  was  so  influenced  by  the  love  of  God,  that 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  began  to  praise  Grod 
that  he  had  brought  him  from  that  land  of  darkness 
(meaning  St  Martin's,  a  neighbouring  Island  where  they 
have  not  the  govpel)  into  a  land  of  gospel  lights  w^^er^ 
he  had  learned  toat  he  was  a  sinfier^  M^hosr,  and  up<m 
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what  terms,  hd  might  obtain  mercy,  and  get  to  heaveo* 
He  tbeii  began  to  priiv  vto  God  that  he  would  bless  every 
one  present,  and  that  he  Would  bless  us  a  churd),  and  in- 
crease our  graces.  Then  turning  to  me,  he  aaid,  with  a 
loud  voice,  **  Bev.  Sir,  may  G<xl  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  £>lessing  more  abundantly  to  us  all/'  While  he 
was  thus  praying,  heaven  seemed  to  be  opened,  and  every 
heart  to  feel  the  love  of  God.  Still  all  was  order  and  so- 
lemnity ;  and  as  tlie  time  was  come  to  conclude,  I  ordered 
the  collection  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  but  permitted 
tliem  to  speak  on  for  the  present  At  last  I  was  obliged  to 
give  out  the  concluding  hymn ;  but  when  we  had  sung  a 
verse  or  two,  such  a  wonderful  divine  influence  descended 
on  the  people^  that  the  bouse  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the 
presence  (x  God.  I  suppose,  in  ten  minutes,  tlicrc  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  lying  on  the  floor,  some  cryjng 
for  mercy,  and  others  praising  God.  I  was  obliged  to 
cease  singmg,  for  I  had  very  few  to  help  me ;  and  when 
I  wait  to  prayer,  my  voice  could  not  be  heard.  I  then 
rose  from  my  knees,  and  would  have  gone  out,  but  they 
lay  in  the  passage  like  persons  slain  in  the  field  of  battle : 
however,  at  last  I  got  out,  and  ordered  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  be  opened,  and  in  some  time  diey  all  went  quietly 
home.  I  believe  there  were  about  150  present;  anc^ 
what  is  very  surprising,  manjr  who  were  so  sfiected,  were 
of  those  who  were  before  prejudiced  against  every  thing 
of  the  kind. 

^*  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  observe  that  trade  has 
nearly  forsaken  us,  and  the  Island  is  brought  almost  to 
a  state  of  starvation.  For  two  or  three  years  we  >bava 
had  very  little  rain;  so  that  the  Island  has  not  produced 
sufficient  for  the  sttppoi:t  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  hun« 
dreds  of  the  people  are  gone  away,  having  nothing  to  do. 
Our  society  is  so  poor,  diat  many  of  the  members  cannot 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sojtietimes  I  have  hardly  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of 
life.     However,  the  Lord  provided  for  us. 

"  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  violent  hurricane,  which 
shook  the  chapel  very  much  indeed ;  and  this  year  we 
have  had  the  skirts  of  another,  which  has  made  dreadful 
havock  in  some  of  the  Islands,  and  washed  many  of  the 
inhabitants  into  the  sea.  The  carpenters  tell  me,  that 
the  chapel  and  dwelling-house  must  be  both  repaired, 
otherwise  the  first  gale  of  wind  will  blow  them  all  ta 
pieces.    lam  not  able  to  do  it  myself,  nor  indeed  can 
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the  soiciety  oSord  adequate  asmtance.  I  am,  therefiire^ 
under  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  Mission  Fnnd,  as 
the  work  must  be  done.  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  haye^ 
been  informed  that  two  persons  in  the  country  have  died 
with  hunger.  Our  Island  is  in  a  very  distressed'  state 
indeed.  However,  it  is  a  means  of  awakening  some  to 
a  concern  for  their  souls." 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  accounts,  diough 
not  altogether  discouraging,  were,  by  no  means,  so  fa- 
vourable as  could  be  wished.  The  distresses  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Island,  having  compelled  many  to  abandon 
it,  had  obliged  several  to  leave  die  society ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  declined  in  number,  without  sinking  in  res- 
pectability. But  amidst  the  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
people,  the  same  spirit  of  heanng  continued,  without  the 
same  numlier  of  hearei-s.  Tlie  removals  from  the  Island 
were  indeed  the  great  cause  of  defection ;  and  the  distress 
which  caused  them,  operated  very  forcibly  in  a  variety  of 
manners.  Even  among  those  who  were  enabled  to  re- 
main behind,  the  pressure  of  circumstances  engrossed  a 
more  than  usual  share  of  their  attention,  and  disabled 
them  from  contributing  towards  the  support  of  the  work. 
Through  these  operations  of  the  same  cause,  the  congre- 
gation was  considerably  lessened,  and  the  society,  from 
200  members,  was  reduced  to  117.  The  piety,  however, 
of  those  who  remained,  appeared  unshaken ;  and,  indeed, 
the  calamities  with  which  they  felt  themselves  encircled, 
tended  to  wean  their  afiections,  in  no  inconsiderable 
manner,  from  earthly  things. 

In  the  year  1807,  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  so- 
ciety had  taken  place.  The  whole  number,  this  year  re- 
' turned  to  Conference,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred;  all 
these  were  coloured  people  and  blacks.  Exemplary  in 
their  lives,  they,  however,  though  reduced  in  number, 
adorned  those  doctrines^  and  that  Gospel  which  they  pro- 
fessed ;  and  displayed,  by  these  means,  to  those  around 
them,  some  striking  instances  of  the  power  of  saving 
fp'ace.  If,  therefore,  as  the  number  of  professors  has 
declined,  it  should  be  inferred,  that  religion  itself  is 
dwindling  in  the  Island,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
&ct  must  be  attributed  to  those  miseries  which  the  war 
occasioned ;  and  we  have  the  greater  reason  to  hope  for 
a  revival,  whenever  peace  shall  be  restored  to  bless  a  dis- 
tracted world.    Thus  far  the  government,  though  of  a 
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ford^  nation^  has  shown  hsdf  friendly  towards  the 
Missionaries,  from  their  first  introduction  to  the  present 
hour.  For  this  blessing  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
But  even  setting  aside  these  calamities,  which  we  hope 
are  only  temporary,  it  does  not  appear,  firmn  the  mixed 
and  various  languages  spoken  in  the  Island,  that  we  have 
much  reason  to  expect  the  Gospel  to  take  a  seneralx 
npread,  even  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Colony. 
The  great  Head  of  tne  Church  may,  however,  raise  up 
instruments  properly  qualified  for  this  peculiar  embassy  ; 
or  open  a  door,  through  which  all  may  be  enaUed  to 
hear  in  their  native  tongue.  Under  present  circumstances 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  persevere;  to  use  such  means  as  are 
placed  within  our  power,  and  to  leave  events  to  God. 


wou  III.  M 
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CHAP-  XXXVIIL 
British  Virgin  Islands. 

SituatioTiy  and  Diseovay. — Visited  by  Sir  Franci$  Drake^ 
'and  the  lEarl  of  Cumberland. — Tortola ;  Jicrw  and  when 
Jlrst  inhabited. — Invaded^  and  seized  upon  by  the  English. 
'  — First  adtitafed. — Simple  mode  of  Government ;  effects 
vahich  resulted  from  it. — ExperieiKes  a  calamity. — llap^ 
pily  relieved  by  some  Liverpool  Merchants. — Nwnber  of 
Inhabitants  in  175^. — The  Inhabitants  petition  for  a 
Legislative  Assemby^  and  obtain  it  at  an  exorbitant  pi^ice. 
— Effects  of  these  regulations. — Chief  Justice  appointed 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  contending  factiom. — Cori- 
dition  of  the  Inhabitants^  and  of  public  affairs  on  his 
airival. "  Prosperity  sjwceeds  to  misfortune  and  faction.  . 
— Situation^  extent^  produce^  and  present  number  of 
InJiabitants  ofTortolu. — Injurious  ^ects  resulting  from 
their  established  impost.  % 

The  Vir^n  Islands,  including  Islots  and  Keys,  are 
about  forty  m  number,  and  are  at  present  divided  between 
the  English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Danes.  To  the  English 
belongTortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  or  Spanish-town,  Jostvan- 
Dykes,  Guana  Isle^  Beef  and  Thatch  Islands,  Anegada, 
Nichar,  Prickly  Pear,  Camana's  Ginger,  Cooper's,  Salt 
Island,  Peter's  Island,  with  several  others  of  inconsider- 
able value,  being  of  little  importance,  either  for  com- 
merce or  war.  Santa  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John's,  together  with  about  twelve  others,  too 
diminutive  for  description,  belong  to  the  Danes.  Tropic 
Keys,  Great  and  Little  Passage,  Serpent  Island,  and 
Crab  Island,  belong  to  the  Spaniards. 

This  irregular  group  lies  in  about  18  d«r.  of  North 
Latitude,  and  between  63  and  64  deg.>  of  West  Longi- 
tude from  London,  filling  up  that  vacancy,  which  would 
otherwise  have  Iain  on  the  map  between  Porto  Rica  and 
the  Leeward  Caribbe  Islands.  Several  of  these  insulated 
spots  are  no  other  than  solitary  rocks,  presenting  to  the 
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Spectator  barren  craggs,  at  once  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  These  continue  to  the  present  hour 
in  their  original  condition,  afibrding  no  temptation  either 
to  avarice  or  industry. 

These  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  the 
year  1493 ;  and,  from  a  well-known  tale  in  the  legends  of  - 
Rome  of  11,000  virgins,  denominated  Las  Virgines ;  but, 
like  many  of  the  discoveries  of  that  celebrated  navigator, 
they  were  almost  immediately  abandoned.  The  Spaniards, 
with  a  new  world  before  them,  viewed  them  as  an  object 
too  contemptible  for  serious  notice.  The  attractions  of 
gold  were,  at  this  period,  exerting  all  their  influence; 
and  as  they  appeared  to  contain  none  of  tlie  precious 
metals,  they  were  only  examined  to  be  consigned  over  to 
the  adventurers  of  fiiture  years. 

In  the  year  1 580  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  sailed  through  them,  while  prosecuting  one  of  those 
daring  voyages,  which  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remem- 
bered both  by  England  and  Spain.  Whether  the  original 
name  given  to  this  cluster  by  Columbus,  had  been  forgot- 
ten by  Drake,  or  whether  he  designed  to  transfer  the  appel- 
lation to  the  honour  of  his  royal  mistress,  cannot,  perhaps, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  be  now  ascertainea.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  as  by  their  first  discoverer  they  had 
been  denominated  Las  VirgineSy  so  by  the  British  adven- 
turer they  were  called  the  Virgin  Islands.  Distinct  causes 
might  thus,  by  a  favourable  concurrence,  have  conspired 
to  give  and  establish  a  name  which  they  still  retain : — 
Columbus  might  have  actejd  from  motives  of  respect  te 
the  Romish  ritual,  and  Drake  from  those  of  regard  to 
his  Virgin  Sovereign. 

About  sixteen  years  after  the  transient  visit  which  had 
been  paid  by  Drake,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  his 
way  to  Porto- Rica,  against  which  he  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition, touched  at  these  Islands,  but  found  them  in 
much  the  same  condition  that  they  were  in,  when  disco- 
vered by  Columbus,  and  seen  by  Drake.  They  produced 
no  wealth  to  tempt  the  invader ;  and,  when  compared  with 
other  Islands,  no  fertility  that  could  excite  allurement,  or 
promise  to  repay  exertion  with  reward.  In  the  records  of 
this  voyage  they  are  represented  as  "  barren,  craggy, 
and  sandy,  and  wholly  without  inhabitants." 

The  Caraibs,  who  had  peopled  the  neighbouring 
Islands,  had  fixed  no  habitations  in  tliese ;  they  afforded 
neither  extent  nor  game  sufficient  for  their  hunting  ex- 
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curskma,  and  were  but  badly  adapted  for  warlike  prepa- 
rations. Their  modes  of  life  required  an  enlargement  of 
territory,  through  which  they  might  range  at  large,  un- 
impeded by  banriers,  and  uncontrolled  either  by  the  im- 
pediments of  nature  or  of  art.  The  larger  Islands  were 
more  suited  to  their  roving  inclinations;  on  these  there- 
fore ihey  had  established  their  residence,  and  if  they 
touched  at  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  was  only  as  transient 
^risitors,  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  by  gratifying  that 
novelty  of  disposition,  which  is  alike  an  inhabitant  of 
the  bosom  of  the  civilized  and  the  savage. 

Accident  or  necessity,  however,  sometimes  accom- 
plishes what  deliberate  calculation  had  pronounced  im- 
practicable or  impossible,  and  gathers  affluence,  which 
occasionally  excites  envy  without  producing  emulation. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  first  settlers  of 
Tortola. 

The  wealth  which  had  poured  into  old  Spain  from  the 
western  world,  which  Columbus  had  added  to  her  do- 
minions, stirred  up  an  adventurous  banditti  of  plunderers, 
who  commenced  pirates;  and  who,  without  jnstice  or  re- 
morse^ sallied  forth  from  several  nations  in  Europe,  to 
ravage  the  American  seas.  A  party  of  these  Buccanniers, 
harassed  with  their  own  exploits,  and  with  the  armed 
Aips  that  had  been  fitted  out  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
their  depredations,  found  it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  some  desert  and  unfrequented  spot.  This  spot  they 
found  in  the  Island  of  Tortola.  This  party  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Dutch,  who  retired  to  this  abode  of  solitude, 
rather  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers,  and  the  evils  of  retaliation,  than  from  a  desire 
to  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  culture  of  the  land, 
and  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  Buccanniers  on  the 
Island  of  Tortola,  was  in  the  year  1648,  where  they 
erected  a  fort  for  their  own  protection  against  hostile 
assailants*  Of  this  Island  ana  this  fort  they  held  the 
undisturbed  possession,  about  eighteen  years,  cultivating 
such  parts  as  inclination  dictated,  and  necessity  compelled, 
fbr  their  own  ccmveniency,  without  once  attempting  either 
to  raise  any  article  fpr  exportation,  or  to  introduce  a 
traffic  with  other  Islands,  that  were  settled  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  With  the  inhabitants  of  other  Islands  they 
studiously  shunned  all  intercourse.  Neither  sociabili^ 
nor  commerce  could  draw  them  from  the  mode  of  life 
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which  they  had  adopted ;  and  being  secure  in  their  re- 
treaty  they  wished  to  court  no  ntuention,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  remain  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Unhappily,  the  world  is  so  constituted,  that  even  peace 
invites  disturbance ;  activity  and  sloth  are  alike  the  objects 
of  depredation ;  nothing  is  safe  within  the  reach  of  man. 

It  was  in  the  year  1666,  that  another  banditti,  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  employment,  and  were  now  impelled  oy  the  same 
motives  that  had  actuated  the  Dutch,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  them,  seized  their  possessions,  and  drove 
them  from  the  Island.  These  adventurers  were  English- 
men, who  pretended  to  secure  the  Island  for  the  British 
Crown.  How  far  they  were  legally  authorised  thus  to 
act,  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  England  avniled  itself  of  the  acquisition ; 
and  founding  her  right  upon  this  conquest,  annexed  Tor- 
tola  and  all  its  dependencies  to  the  government  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  This  was  first  granted  to  Sir  William 
Stapleton,  by  Charles  II ;  and  undisturbed  possession 
guaranteed  the  claim. 

**  The  Dutch,"  says  Mr.  Suckling,  who  acted  as  Chief 
Justice  of  these  Islands,  and  published  his  account  of 
them  in  1780,  "made  but  little  improvements  in  culti- 
vating  the  country,  before  their  expulsion  from  Tortola." 
And  it  is  evident  from  his  account,  that  the  English,  by 
whom  they  were  expelled,  permitted  tlie  Islands  to  con- 
tinue in  much  the  same  condition.  "  The  toil  and  merit 
(continues  Mr.  Suckling)  of  cultivating  the  country  were 
reserved  for  some  English  planters  at  Anguilla,  a  neigh- 
bouring Island  possessed  by  the  Englisn,  French,  and 
Dutch,  who,  about  the  year  1680,  embarked  with  their 
families  and  fortunes,  and  settled  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  hardy  and  industrious  race  of  men  was  not  deterred, 
by  beholding  the  amazing  craggy  rocks,  and  towering 
mountains  in  those  Islands,  without  one  river,  and  with 
but  one  spring  of  good  water,  from  underCaking  to  clear 
and  cultivate  the  lands.  Their  vicinity  to  St.  Chris- 
topher's, Nevis,  and  several  other  flourishing  English 
Islands;  Santa  Cruz^  St.  Thomas,  and  St  John,  belong- 
ing to  the  Danes:  and  St.  Eustatius,  belonging  to  the 
LhUch^  rendered  their  situation  agreeable ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  became  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  an  infant  colony,  the  tedious 
formalities  of  government  and  law  are  always  injurious, 
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and   sometimes  they  prove  destructive  to  its   welfare. 
From  these  impediments  the  inhabitants  of  Tortola  were 
happily  exempted ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  both  » 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  expensive 
institutions  were  wholly  unknown. 

As  the  inhabitants  were  not  numerous,  their  modes  of 
traffic  were  simple.  Luxury  was  a  stranger  to  the  Inland. 
Their  lives  were  abstemious,  and  their  necessities  were 
but  few,  and  their  time  was  chiefly  divided  between  la- 
bour and  repose.  A  simple  interchange  of  property 
formed  the  basis  of  their  individual  rights  t  and  this  mode 
of  dealing  being  conducted  with  honesty,  and  proving 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  left  no  room  for  litigation  or 
intrigue. 

'  We  must  not,  however,  conceive  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tortola  lived  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
colony  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  the  governor  of  which  appointed  a  deputy 
,to  reside  among  them ;  who,  together  with  a  council  no- 
minated from  among  themselves,  exercised  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions,  without  any  parade  of  cere- 
mony, or  enormity  of  expense. 

On  all  disputable  questions  between  man  and  man,  this 
joint  authority  decided  in  a  speedy  and  peremptory  man- 
ner, without  a  jury,  and  from  their  decisions  it  was  diffi- 
cult, and  even  useless,  to  make  any  appeal.  That  this 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  of  civil  society  in  any  other  condition,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  conge- 
nial to  the  interests  of  the  present  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing its  inconveniences,  because  it  was  simple  and 
unexpensive.  Whenever  injustice  appeared,  it  wds  fol- 
lowed by  complaint;  complaint  was  succeeded  by  investi- 
gation ;  and  this  by  the  decision  of  their  acknowledged 
tribunal :  so  that  little  time  was  taken  from  productive 
labour,  to  defend  the  property  which  industry  had  already 
acquired ;  and  but  few  temptations  were  held  out,  through 
which  injustice  could  hope,  from  past  successes,  to  triumph 
with  impunity?  by  covering  its  turpitude  under  the  forms 
of  law.  Under  this  government,  as  their  public  expenses 
were  inconsiderable,  so  their  public  burdens  were  not 
great  To  taxes  of  all  descriptions  they  were  total 
strangers.  The  wants  of  their  governors  were  seen  by 
all,  and  these,  in  all  probability,  were  supplied  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 
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J3ut  this  mode  of  govemTDent,  which  was  adapted  to 
the  infant  condition  of  the  colony,  tended  also  to  confine 
the  inhabitants  to  that  infant  state.  '  Few  among  them 
were  in  a  condition  to  advance  such  capitals,  as  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  their  lands  required.  Many 
members  of  the  council  were  in  the  same  ipredicament; 
and  monied  men  were  too  conversant  with  the  world,  to 
trust  their  property  to  the  caprice  of  honour,  when  they 
could  not  enforce  the  repayment  of  it  by  law.  Hence 
those  circumstances  which  cherished  the  colony  in  its  in- 
fancy, retarded  its  growth,  and  prevented  it,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  from  reaching  that  state  of  maturity, 
which  it  has  since  acquired. 

But  the  evils  attending  tl^ese  summary  proceedings  did 
not  terminate  here.  The  promptitude  of  decision,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  frequently  left  the  persons  who 
were  interested  in  it,  in  a  dissatisfied  state,  and  exposed 
various  species  of  property  to  uncertainty  and  hazard, 
which  required  to  have  their  boundaries  described  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  These  evils,  it  is  true,  were  not 
felt  m  the  early  periods  of  the  colonial  settlement,  but 
they  were  increased  by  being  concealed,  and  this  rendered 
them  more  formidable  in  niture  years,  when  they  were 
discovered  to  exist. 

When  the  Island  was  first  peopled,  many  portions  of 
land  were  indefinitely  granted,  and  inaccurately  described. 
The  unpromising  appearance  of  the  land  for  cultivation, 
gave  iiuJeed  a  sanction  to  this  inattention,  because  land 
was  considered,  in  point  of  value,  too  contemptible  to 
occasion  any  dispute.  It  was  sold  as  an  artidf;  of  indif- 
ference, or  exchanged  in  trafiQc  for  such  trifles  as  were  of 
more  immediate  use.  Neither  deed  nor  writing  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  legality  to  a  transfer.  It  passed  m>m  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  ^mily  to  family,  like  the  moveable 
articles  of  conunerce,  without  creating  any  solicitude  for 
the  past,  or  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Plantations,  wnicb  have  thus  regularly  descended 
firom  generation  to  generation,  still  pass  onward,  with- 
out any  other  mo4e  of  conveyance ;  so  that  many  of 
the  present  proprietors  can  present  no  better  claim  to 
their  estates,  than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  long 
possession  of  their  ancestors.  Original  titles  they  have 
none^  nor  does  the  law  require  them  to  produce  any. 
Possession  supersedes  all  other  right.  An  ancient  Barba- 
cue,  and  a  long  line  of  regular  descent,  will  confer  a  title 
not  now  to  be  successfully  controverted  or  done  away. 
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As  time  advanced,*  and  the  inhabitants  increased^  the 
lands  became  more  occupied ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, their  value  increased inproportion  to  the  demands 
^ich  were  made  for  them.  Tnis  circumstance  imparted 
to  those  spots  which  had  been  deemed  useless  before,  an 
importance,  which  induced  each  proprietor  to  examine 
the  extent  of  his  ri^ht.  llie  result  of  this  examination 
was,  that  no  title  whatever  could  be  made  out  by  the  con- 
tending parties  to  several  spots,  which  they  respectively 
claimed.  From  this  evil,  another,  not  less  bostue  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  almost  instantly  followed.  The 
prospect  of  gain  gave  birth  to  avarice,  and  avarice^  which 
rarely  fails  to  become  the  parent  of  injustice^  urged  con- 
tending parties  to  extend  those  boundaries  which  oustom 
and  time  had  united  to  prescribe.  These  incroachments 
frequently  involved  other  planters,  who  had  no  concern 
whatever  in  Uie  first  contention ;  so  that  even  the  most 
estabished  property  became  questionable  and  insecure. 
These  circumstances  awakened  a  general  apprehension^ 
which  relaxed  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  threatened  the 
Island  once  more  with  that  desolation,  which  had  but 
just  forsaken  its  shores. 

To  increase  these  evils,  which  we  have  transiently  sur- 
veyed, the  courts  of  judicature  and  legislation,  which 
seem  to  have  kept  no  regular  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
introduced  others  which  were  equally  injurious,  and  even 
more  unjustifiable.  In  the  transactions  of  die  island, 
many  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  whole  tracts  of 
land,  and  frequently  some  of  their  appendages,  have  been 
re-granted ;  while,  under  the  sanction  of  the  same  autho- 
rity, they  have  been  held  by  former  grantees.  Errors 
like  these,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  jproved  destructive 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Island,  and  ruinous  to  its  most 
opulent  inhabitants.  For,  in  these  cases,  each  of  the 
'contending  parties  must  have  derived  from  government  a 
legal  title  which  it  could  not  guarantee  to  both,  and  have 
been  unjustly  fiimished  with  those  causes  of  litigation, 
which,  in  succeeding  years,  were  warmly  agitated  in  the 
court  of  chancery  at  Antigua. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe,  that  as  soon  as 
these  evils  were  discovered,  a  stop  was  put  to  their  in- 
crease. But  this  was  rather  a  preventive  for  the  fiiture, 
than  a  remedy  for  the  past  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  unhappy  instances,  it  was  particularly  given  in 
charge  by  the  govemmipnt  general  of  the  Leewardlslands, 
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to  the  council  mid  cteputy  gavenior  of  the  Virgin  Islandst 
that  <^io  case  any  petitions  dipuld  be  presented  to  them,  in 
futiir^  for  new  grants  of  land,  proper  persons  should  be 
iq)pointed  to  examine,  on  the  qpot,  the  lands  which  were 
solicited  in  the  p^titi<Hi;  that,  by  this  means,  they  might 
know  with  certainty,  whether  or  not  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  was  included. in  any  former  grant"  The  fact  itself 
was  to  direct  them  in  their  decision,  and  they  were  di- 
rected to  make  their  report  to  the  chief  governor  accord- 
ingly. These  r^ulations  were  found  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects;  and  the  colonial  government  be- 
gan to  acquire  from  them,  that  respectability  whidi  it  had 
previously  forfeited,  through  its  past  indiscretion* 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  inhabitants  begim'toact 
with  that  settled  vigour,  which  the  permanency  that  was 
given  to  tlieir  property,  conferred,  before  a  new  train  of 
oisasters  appeared,  which  threatened  the  colony  with 
inevitable  ruin.  The  slaves  and  cattle^  that  through  ex- 
traordinary exertions  they  had  brought  fro^  Anguilla, 
had  been  considerablv  reduced  bow  in  number  and 
strength,  and  they  hadf  not  yet  obtained  a  sufiicient  capi- 
tal to  repurchase  a  fresh  supply  of  either.  Friendship 
and  credit  were  both  wanting  to  enable  tliem  to  prosecute 
their  plans  with  success;  but,  unfortunately,  both  appeared 
to  be  placed  beyond  their  reach. 

It  was  in  this  critical  jtincttire,  when  the  colony  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  the  inhabitants  wei^ 
happily  relieved  from  their  embarrassments  and  impend- 
ing fate^  by  the  generous  interpositions  of  some  Liverpool 
merchants.  Tl^se  merchants,  who  so  nobly  espoused 
their  cause,  supplied  them  with  slaves  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, and  waited  the  returns  of  their  produce,  for  a 
reimbursement  of  their  expense.  Relief  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  thus  coming  opportunely  to  their  aid, 
soon  changed  the  face  of  drooping  colony,  by  reviving 
once  more  the  languid  exertions  of  the  planters,  and  re- 
moving at  a  distance  from  them,  those  calamities  which 
th^  feared. 

In  addition  to  this  newly  acquired  source  of  vigour, 
other  planters  came  over  from  the  sister  Islands  to  settle 
in  Tortola,  bringing  with  them  their  capitals  and  their 
slaves,  liirough  this  new  influx  of  inhabitants,  a  con-» 
siderable  part  of  the  knd  was  so6n  taken  up ;  industry 
exerted  itself  in  every  district,  and  the  sur&oe  of  the 
Island  exhib)ited  a  scene  of  fertility  and  plenty. 

TOL.  III.  N 
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The  woodsi  which  had  hHheirto  Hideti  defiance  to  Afe 
feeble  strolls  of  the  axe,  now  surrendered  their  aficient 
lionours,  and  were  levelled  with  the  sroond.  Stupendous 
Tocks)  which)  ptcgectiag  from  the  ades  of  die  mountains, 
and  hitherto  obstructed  culdvi^cm,  submitted  to  the 
enemes  of  art;  they  lirere  dislodged  from  those  beds 
which  they  had  occupied  from  the  deluge^  perhaps  from 
the  creation,  and  rolled  into  the  vales  whidi  lay  boieath. 

*<  In  a  few  years,  (says  Mr*  Suckliflu|)  from  the  inces- 
sant toil  cf  these  people^  Cotton  and  Sugar  Canes  m%ht 
be  seen  flourishing  on  the  sides  c^  the  mountains ;  and 
in  Ae  low  lands,  &ng^  was  cultivated,  and  Indigo  worlos 
appeared;  and  the  mother  country  soon  partook  of  the 
benefits  arimng  from  ^  labours  of  this  industrious  peo- 
ple. Their  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  great  part  of  thar  Run^, 
liiey  remitted  to  England^  to  the  increase  of  the  King's 
revenue,  and  ct  trade  and  navigation.  Hie  rest  of  their 
Rum  and  all  their  Molasses,  before  the  American  war, 
they  bartered  with  the  traders  of  that  Continent,  for 
provifflons  for  their  families  and  slaves." 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  cf  this  Cokmy,  and 
Budi  was  the  condition  of  Tortola,  widi  the  variation  of 
local  circumstances,  in  the  year  1756.  At  this  period 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  1,268  Whites,  and  6,181 
Blacks. 

Commerce  naturally  succeeded  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands;  this  necessarily  compelled  property  to  assume 
mai4y  new  appearances,  and  occasionally  involved  it  in 
intricacies  which  afforded  room  for  much  dispute.  Arbi- 
trary decision  now  feh  itself  unequal  to  the  complex  cases 
•which  it  WAS  called  \ipon  to  determine^  and  summaiir  nro- 
ceedings  became  a  subject  of  much  complaint.  Inoivi- 
duak,  against  whom  the  decisions  of  tiie  court  were 
made^  relt  themselves  ararieved;  and  either  saw,  or 
thou^t  they  saw,  a  partiality  which  they  could  not  re- 
concile with  justice^  ^*  This  courts  (observes  Mr.  Suck- 
ling) if  we  except  some  few  matters,  was  of  great  benefit 
to  uie  merchants,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general,  while 
they  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  But 
when  they  advanced  beyond  that  line,  and  admitted 
of  titles  to  lands  and  slaves  being  drawn  in  question  before 
them,  we  are  led  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion 
ctf*  their  decisions.  Htus  this  provincial  court,  appointed 
for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  merehants  and  the  people 
in  general,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  man^^en^it  of 
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<mie  few  sdf-interested  individualsy  became  an  engioe  of 
injustice  and  oppression  to  the  people,  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  in  the  Secretary's 
office  at  Tortola."* 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances^  the  d^zree  of  opu- 
lence which  the  Island  had  acquired,  was  sufficient  to  in* 
yite  invasion  in  times  of  war;  while  its  contiguity  to 
Porto  Rica,  would,  in  ^uch  a  case^  &cilitate  the  enemy*^ 
descent  The  old  fort,  which  had  been  erected  by  die 
Dutch  Bucanniers  before  they  were  driven  from  the 
Island,  was  much  impaired,  and  scarcely  promised  them 
any  defence  in  case  of  an  attack.  Two  others  had  occa- 
sionally been  erected  for  the  safety  of  die  Island,  at  a 
considerable  expense,  yet  they  had  neither  cannon  nor 
carriages,  whicn  were  fit  to  be  minted  on  the  walls, 
Tlirough  these  means,  not  only  the  produce  of  the  plan- 
taUons  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  every  invader,  but 
even  their  slaves  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  carried  off 
by  die  incursions  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer.  A  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  had  also  involved  them  in  some 
public  debts,  which,  for  want  of  a  power  to  levy  taxes, 
they  were  unable  to  discharge  either  in  fact  or  calculaUoiu 
The  tides  to  most  of  their  estates  were  doubtful,  and  con« 
^uendy  insecure;  and  they  had  no  permanent  laws  to 
place  their  possessions  bevond  the  artifices  of  litigation^ 
oppression,  injustice,  and  intrigue.  Their  friends  in 
lliverpool,  who,  by  a  seasonable  suppiv,  had  rescued  the 
Colony  firom  impending  destruction,  though  reimbursed 
bjr  some^  were  left  unpaid  by  others;  and,  fi*om  the  con- 
dition pf  the  Island,  they  liad  no  means  to  enforce  their 
claims.  This  radical  defect  proved  highly  injurious  to 
their  public  credit,  and  gave  imnuniQr  to  those^  whose 
deeds  most  f^pear  dishonourab^  if  exposed  to  public 
view.  Ertrj  country  has  its  quesdonable  characters, 
which  bring  a  tarnish  ov^  the  brightest  names.  Credit 
is  always  suspicious,  and  watches  with  eyes  of  vigilance 
and  circumspection  the  movements  of  those  whom  she 
suspects.  Injured  and  defrauded,  she  has  no  time  to  dis- 
criminate^ but  too  frequently  while  they  live  in  the  same 
community,  views  through  the  same  medium,  die  friend 
of  probity  and  the  knave.  In  this  light  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tortola  seen.  The  integrity  of  the  upright  was 
insufficient  to  counteract  those  impressions  which  die  con- 
duct of  the  worthless  had  made;  and  nothing  appeared 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  revive  their  sinkmg  qrc- 
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dit,  but  the  establishment  of  some  permanent  laws,  which 
should  give  at  once  security  to  property,  and  enable  the 
creditor  to  recover  his  just  aemanct^  where  honour  and  vir- 
tue had  not  a  sufficient  efficacy  to  discharge  the  obligation. 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  these  considerations,  the 
virtuous  colonists  began  to  entertain  serious  hopes  that 
the  British  Government  would  place  them  on  aii  equal 
footing  with  the  neighbouring  Islands,  by  establishing 
among  them  constitutional  courts  of  Justice,  and  by  giving 
them  a  civil  government,  which  should  rescue  them  from 
(heir  dependent  state,  and  a  formal  request  was  made  ac- 
cordingly. From  a  compliance  with  this  request  they  pro- 
mised themselves  a  revival  of  their  woundeu  credit,  and  a 
discharge  of  their  public  debts.  Through  this  power  they  ^ 
ho{)ed  to  provide  for  their  public  safety  in  times  of  danger, 
by  the  completion  of  those  fortifications  which  were  par- 
tially constructed,  and  for  the  equipment  of  those  that 
were  already  finished. 

These  requests  to  the  British  Government  wei^  made 
so  early  as  1756;  but  intervening  obstacles  continued  to 
defeat  their  purposes.  Year  after  year  passed  by,  and 
found  and  leu  them  in  the  same  condition.  Either  busi- 
ness of  more  importance  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mother  country,  or  the  application  was  so  injudiciously 
framed,  that  it  merited  no  other  notice  than  that  whicn 
was  productive  of  neglect. 

Thus  things  continued  till  the  year  1773,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  hit  upon  an  expedient,  which,  perhaps,  suited 
the  purposes  of  Government  better  than  their  own.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  above  year  they  presented  a  petition 
to  his  Excellency  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  his  Majesty's  Captain 
General  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  join  with  them  in  petitioning  his  MiQesty  in  their 
behalf.  In  this  Petition,  which  included  not  only  Tdrtola^ 
but  Spanish  Tbwn,  Jostvan  Dykes,  and  all  their  British 
dependencies,  after  recountiilg  the  troubles  through  which 
they  had  passed,  the  expenses  they  had  incurred,  the  im- 
provements which  they  had  made,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  they  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  an  authority  to  enable  them  to  raise  taxes, 
for  the  purposes  "  of  building  Churches,  ^fv^ij^'^g  stipends 
to  clergymen^  and  erecting  Jails ;  and  also  ofjaits  and 
fortifications,  fo^*  their  defence  in  time  of  war" 

**  For  these  purposes  the  petitioners  prayed,  that  a 
proper  assembly  might  be  summoned  and  called  together 
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out  of  the  freeholders  and  planters  of  the  said  respective 
Islandss  in  order  diat  the  said  assembly,  with  the  bther 
branches  of  the  le^slatuce  of  the  said  Virgin  Islands, 
imight  make  and  ordain  proper  laws  for  the  public  peace, 
welfare)  and  good  government  thereof,  in  the  usual  man<^ 
ner  that  laws  are  passed  in  the  said  Leeward  Carribbee 
Islands.  And  the  said  Petitioners  did  by  petition  promise, 
that  upon  his  Majesty's  investing  his  said  Governor  with 
the  powers  and  authorities  for  that  purpose,  the  said  Pe- 
titioners would  most  readily  grant  to  his  Majesty,  his 
.Heirs,  and  Successors,  an  aid  or  impost  of  four  and  a 
half  per  centum  in  specie^  upon  all  goods,  commodities  of 
the  said  Islands,  that  shall  be  shipped  therefrom,  .to  be 
raised  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fmr  and  a  half 
per  centum  is  made  payable  in  the  other  Leeward  Carribbee 
Islands," 

Tlieir  Petition,  **  thus  sweetened,"  as  Mr.  Edwards 
happily  expresses  if,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  procured 
far  them  what  they  had  so  long  solicited  in  vain.  All 
impediments  were  now  removed;  all  obstacles  disap- 
peared ;  their  request  was  taken  into  immediate  considera- 
tion ;  it  was  found  highly  reasonable ;  and  they  obtained 
liberty  to  impose  the  tax  which  they  proposed,  both  upon 
'themselves  and  their  posterity  for  ever ! 

In  reply  to  their  petition  it  was  stated,  "  That  his  Ma- 
jesty, fully  considering  the  persons,  circumstances,  and 
condition,  of  hts  said  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  necessity 
there  is,  from  the  present  state  of  their  culture  and  inhabi- 
tancy, that  some  adequate  and  perfect  form  of  civil  go- 
vernment should  be  established  therein  ;  and  finally  trust- 
ing that  his  faithful  subjects,  in  his  said  Virgin  Islands, 
'iVho  should  compose  the  new  assembly,  would,  as  the 
first  act  of  legislation,  cheerfully  make  good  the  engage- 
ment of  granting  to  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs,  and  Suc- 
cessors, the  ^d  impost  offmir  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all 
the  produce  of  the  said  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  raised  and 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four  and  a  half  is  paid  or 
made  payable  in  the  Leeward  Carribbee  Islands,  did  cause 
his  Royal  pleasure  to  be  signified  to  his  said  Governor  in 
chief,  that  he  should  issue  writs  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
for  convening  an  assembly  or  house  of  representatives  of 
the  said  Islands,  who,  together  with  u  council  to  be  com- 
posed  of  twelve  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  that  purpose,  might  frame  and  pass  such  laws,  as 
-should  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  said  Islands*" 
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Punaant  to  thesedireotions*  the  Qortmat  Gtnanl  «C 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  month  of  November,  1773| 
issued  a  proclamation  for  convening  an  assembly  agreeably 
to  his  Majesty's  orders.  These  persons  were  to  compose 
a  house  of  representatives  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  These 
met  on  the  first  of  February  following,  and,  consistently 
with  their  previous  proposal,  honourably  complied  wita 
their  engagement  to  the  crown.  Br  their  first  act  they  es» 
tablished  the  impost  oi  four  and  a  half  per  cenitan  on  the 
produce  of  the  colony  for  ever;  and  by  another,  they 
granted  an  annual  stipend  of  400/.  currency,   as  their 

Juota  towards  the  salary  of  the  (jovernor  General  of 
11  the  Islands*  ^<  Such  (says  Mr.  Edwards)  was  the  price 
at  which  the  Virsin  Islands  purchased  the  establifihment 
of  a  constitution^  legislature." 

Thus  far  the  tax  which  the  inhabitants  had  imposed 
upon  themselves  was  permanent  and  certain,  and  increased 
in  an  exact  proportion  to  their  owt^  industry,  because  k 
attached  itself  inunediatehr  to  its  produce.  What  actiui 
benefits  were  to  accrue  u^om  the  acquisition  which  they 
bad  made,  remained  yet  to  be  determined;  the  expenses 
were  inevitable^  the  advantages  were  doubtfid  and  un- 
known. 

It  frequently  happens  that  reflection  comes  too  late  to 
afford  that  assistance  for  which  her  aid  is  splicited^  but 
sufficicndy  early  to  upbraid  us  with  past  folly.  Error 
naturally  begets  error;  and  an  increase  of  instances  con- 
fers  a  sanction  which  holds  delusion  in  diap;uise.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tortola,  with  the  Islands  oiBarbadoeSf 
TbbagOf  St.  Vincetd^  and  Dominica^  before  them,  aimed 
at  nothing  higher  than  to  participate  in  their  condition* 
The  question  of  their  constisutional  rights  seems  never  to 
have  been  agitated ;  for  they  were  content  to  purchase  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  a  liber^  to  which  they  were  entitled 
as  Britons,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation.  In 
short,  through  this  strange  inconsideration,  they  made  a 
most  wretdioi  bargain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  inter- 
nal dissentions  ana  uneasiness,  which  continue  in  a  partial 
manner  to  produce  their  unhappy  efiects  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

How  far  these  men  may  be  considered  by  fiiture  gene- 
rations, as  possessed  of  that  right  which  they  pnesumed  to 
exercise  on  this  occasion,  when  they  gi*anted  the  duty  of 
/our  and  a  ha^  per  cent,  t^pon  the  produce  of  the  Islands 
for  every  is  qmte  another  question.    Their  children,  or. 
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difldfen'i  children  may  perhaps  view  their  conduct  in  a 
dubious  light,  and  question  boui  the  authority  which  tficjf 
exercised,  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied.  This 
may  probably  lay  a  foundation  for  future  evil^  which  can- 
not &il  to  be  detrimental  to  their  prosperity,  and  wbidi 
may  be  attended  with  consequences  that  will  prove  ruinous 
to  the  cofony.  The  weight  of  this  impost  is  felt  with  pe^ 
culiar  force;  and,  although  procured  by  their  own  volnn^ 
tary  offisr,  it  operates  as  a  check  up<m  that  ^irit  of  enter* 
prise  on  which  success  so  generally  awaits. 

Hie  le^slative  assemblies  having  been  convened  ia 
Aeir  respective  branches,  it  was  expected  by  those  who 
Celt  the  weMare  of  the  colony  at  heart,  that  such  laws 
would  be  enacted  as  would  secure  that  proq>erity  at  which 
they  aimed.  But  on  die  issue  of  their  expectations,  they 
were  led,  from  many  circumstances,  to  entertain  oonsk- 
derable  doubts.  <<  Tlie  chances  (says  Mr.  Suckling)  rather 
militated  against,  than  gave  ffreund  to  hope  for  suocesst, 
in  their  institution.  The  former  manner  of  living  of 
many  of  them,  alforded  but  few,  peihaps  none,  opportu- 
Hides  of  acquiring  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the  EnglUk 
CmstittUion  and  laws,  to  qualify  them  for  assembly  men. 
It  could  be  no  object  of  many  of  them,  involved  in  debt, 
to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  which  would  enable 
their  creditors  to  sue  for  and  recover  their  longstanding 
debts.  The  sdf^interested  views  of  the  maiority  led;  them 
only  ta  contrive  delays  and  evasions,  for  still  keeping  what 
thejr  possessed  out  of  the  reach  of  their  creditors." 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  presumed  that  the  shady  pic^ 
tore  which  Mr.  Suckling  has  thus  drawn,  was  aj^caUe 
to  every  character  of  which  the  House  was  composed. 
Individuals  were  to  be  found  among  them  of  liberal  d^ 
«m)s  and  well-directed  intentions.  These'had  the  we^re 
of  the  colony  at  heart,  and  used  every  exertion  to  preserve 
its  smldttff  credit  from  falling  into  utter  contempt  Tlie 
majori^yliowever,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Sucklino,  were  men 
-of  9  dnferent  complexion,  and  from  diese  me  virtuooi 
and  disinterested  had  every  thing  to  fear.  Calculating 
ftwn  appearances,  tb^y  had  but  litde  reason  to  flatter 
themselves  widi  any  nope  of  success  in  thdr  patriotic 
exertions,  except  in  the  choice  of  a  Spealur.  Thtis 
Chtyio?  foil  upon  James  Dawson,  Esq.  and  upon  his  know* 
9ei%e  and  integrity  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assembly  had 
Calotte  to  Tely,  ibr  the  pvtpaiii:^  and  9«lovply  fttmstiof 
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of  such  bills  as  the  welfare  of  the  Virgin  Islands  der 
laanded ;  and  finally,  by  his  power  and  influence^  they 
hoped  that  some  would  be  established  as  permanent  laws. 

In  this,  however,  their  early  hopes  were  completely 
disappoints.  Delay  succeeded  to  delay,  and  obstacle 
followed  obstacle.  Men  in  office,  and  men  of  influence, 
who  were  precluded,  were  split  into  contending  parties 
and  domestic  faction  and  discord  prevailed.  £^  party 
aiming  at  a  distinct  object,  contrived  means  to  thwart  tbiMt 
which  was  deemed  a  rival,  till  they  became  hostile  and  ob- 
noxious to  each  other.  The  welfare  of  the  Islands  was 
lost  in  private  feuds ;  so  that  public  discord,  and  their 
public  burthens,  were  the  only  things  that  could  lay 
claim  to  permanency. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Britigh  merchants,  particularly 
those  of  Liverpool,  who  had  lent  their  credit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  improvements  of 
their  lands,  saw  year  succeed  to  year,  without  beholding 
any  provision  made  for  their  reimbursement.  They  had 
waited  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  establishment  of 
some  law  th^t  might  enable  theni  to  recover  their  debt% 
but  unfortunately  they  had  waited  in  vain.  Wearied 
with  these  disappointments,  and  growing,  impationt^  with 
delays,  to  which  they  could  see  no  end,  they  at  length 
determined  to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  appeal  to  the  fountain  head  of  justice  for 
relief.  His  Majesty  heard,  and  attended  to  their  com- 
plaint :  and  ordered  that  constitutional  courts  of  justice 
should  be  forthwith  established  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  honour  of  the  important  office  of  Chief  Justice  was, 
by  his  Majesty's  special  direction,  conferred  upon  George 
Suckling,  Esq.  on  the  first  of  June,  J  776. 

The  want  of  a  proper  commission,  however,  detained 
Mr.  Suckling  from  his  office  for  a  considerable  time,  so 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  Virgin  Islands  till  the  month 
of  January,  1778.  And  even  at  this  period,  being 
obliged  to  embark  without  a  commission,  on  bis  arrival 
he  was  only  another  witness  of  existing  evils,  which  he 
beheld,  without  being  able  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy, 
nince  he  could  not  act  in  that  capacity  for  which  he  had 
^qukted  his  native  land. 

.    On  |dr.  Suckliqg's  arrival  at  Tortola,  he  found  the 
inhabitanta-.in  q  s^te  of  lai^irless  ferment.    Tumult  an^ 

?U^yv4^  abnqi^  «^%t^0  where  prevailed;  and  contending 
actions,  Vhile  they  aidled  at  i^eparate  interests,  haa 
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estaUished  anarchy  by  their  mntaal  co-operation,  without 
the  express  design  of  either.  By  one  of  these  parties  i^ 
design  had  been  formed  of  erecting  the  Virgin  Islands 
into  a  distinct  government;  and  their  intrigues  operated 
in  no  inconsiderable  manner  to  defeat  those  intentions 
which  were  directed  to  the  establishment  of  justice  and 
the  institution  of  law. 

"  X-ife,  liberty,  and  property,  (sajrs  Mr.  Suckling)  were 
hourly  exposed  to  the  insults  and  depredations  of  the 
riotous  and  lawless.  The  authority  of  his  Maj^ty's 
council,  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  was  defied  and 
ridiculed,  for  want  of  a  proper  prison  in  which  to  confine 
offenders.''  A  little  waited  cellar  indeed  had  been  appro- 
priated to  this  office,  but  it  was  attended  with  nearly  as 
much  difficulty  to  deliver  delinquents  from  confinement, 
as  to  commit  them  for  ofiences.  In  this  cellar  two  un- 
liappy  men  had  been  confined  for  some  years  prior  to 
this  period,  without  bail,  without  trial,  without  condem- 
nation, and  without  any  hope  of  deliverancei  either  by 
acquittal  or  punishment 

In  addition  to  this,  the  morals  of  the  community  had 
been  shamefully  n^lected.  Religion  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Island.  No  romisters  resided  on  the  spot;  and  not 
one  church  had  been  erected  for  the  public  exercise  of 
religious  worship. 

The  condition  of  the  civil  department  was  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  religious.  Confusion  prevailed  over  every 
part  No  court-nouse  had  been  erected  for  the  transao* 
tion  of  public  business,  or  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 1  he  ancient  Provincial  Council,  and  the  Council 
and  Assembly,  that  had  been  instituted  of  a  later  dat^ 
had  usually  met  in  a  private  house,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  bad  hired  of  an  elderly  lady.  For  the  use  of 
this  house,  however,  no  rent  had  been  paid;  nor  was 
there  any  method  which  the  proprietor  could  adopt  for  the 
recovery  of  her  due.  Several  nundreds  of  pounds  had 
also  been  advanced  by  her  to  prop  the  premises,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  falhng  together ;  but  for  none  of  these 
expenses  could  she  obtain  any  reimbursement  The 
house  itself,  which  had  been  thus  hired,  was  indeed  but 
badly  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied, 
even  admitting  that  its  strength  had  rendered  it  a  place 
of  safet}\  It  contained  no  rooms  to  which  the  grand  and 
petit  jiU-ies  could  repair  in  cases  of  expediency,  and, 
taken  altogether,  it  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  trao* 

voj,.  Ill,  O 
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saction  of  public  business.  In  addition  to  these  inconve-'' 
niences,  its  tottering  condition  would  scarcely  justify  an 
entrance  into  it.  In  many  parts  and  places  it  stood  upon 
<jrutches  and  trussels ;  and,  while  its  floors  trembled  be- 
neatli  the  feet  of  those  who  trod  them,  on  the  assembling 
of  a  concourse  of  people,  it  threatened  the  whole  with  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  involving  them  in  on«  common 
ruin. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  public  demands  were  left  un- 
satisjSed ;  and  public  clamour  became  loud,  in  proportion 
to  the  lapse  of  time  that  should  have  discharged  their 
obligations.  Poverty  could  hardly  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  charge,  or  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
neglect;  the  radical  evil  was  the  want  of  an  act  to  enable 
them  to  raise  money  for  this  and  other  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  private  credit  sunk  with  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vate property.  The  indolent  and  base  preyed  upon  the 
yitals  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous.  Fraud  was  prac- 
tised with  impunity.  There  waa  no  law  to  compel  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  there  was  no  place  proper  tor 
the  confinement  of  debtors.  In  fact,  offenders  and  of^ 
fqnces  multiplied  in  the  absence  of  justice,  and  insulted 
both  probity  and  virtue,  while  destitute  of  the  restraints 
of  law. 

In  the  midst  of  these  evils,  a  general  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions prevailed,  the  conseauence  of  which  was  an  ex- 
cessive dearth.  This  pervaded  every  necessary  article  of 
life,  and  tended  to  aggravate  the  various  evils  which  have 
been  described.  In  short,  to  adopt  Mr.  Suckling's  lan- 
guage on  the  occasion,  "  the  Island  presented  a  shocking 
scene  of  anarchy,  miserable  indeed,  and  disgraceful  to 
government,  not  to  be  eoualled  in  any  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  perhaps  in  any  civilized  country  in 
the  world,"  What  tended  to  aggravate  these  misfortunes 
was, "  that  they  were  brought  upon  tlie  inhabitants  (about 
two-tliirds  of  whom  were  perfectly  loyal  and  disposed  to 
peace)  by  a  party  association,  who  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pernitious  system  of  government  for  their  own 
private  ends  only,  while  the  inhabitants  and  merchants 
remained  without  any  other  hope  of  being  relieved  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors,  than  by  a  public  enquiry 
being  made  into  the  state  of  public  aflairs  in  the  Virgin 
Jslands,  from  the  time  of  the  legislature  being  established 
in  them  to  the  present  period."  , 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Virgin 'Islands,  and  such 
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were  the  evilst  under  which  the  inhabitants  laboured,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  prosperity,  to  the  year  1780. 
From  that  period  they  began  to  advance  in  the  scale  of 
society.  The  calamities  which  they  suffered,  were  gra- 
dually removed  through  the  introduction  of  order ;  and 
impediments  to  justice  and  law  gave  place  to  happier 
days.  Tranquillity  followed  as  a  necessary  consequeince, 
and  gave  new  vigour  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious, 
who  found  themselves  protected  in  possessing  the  wealth 
they  had  acouired  by  unremitting  application.  Industry 
cannot  flounsh  in  a  region  where  property  is  insecure ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  short  history  of  these  Islands,  that 
without  justice  and  law,  civil  society  must  lose  its  social 
cement ;  and,  bereft  of  those  reciprocal  affections  which 
bind  man  to  man,  dwindle  into  that  anarchy  and  confu* 
sion  which  we  behold  in  savage  life. 

Coercion  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  social  order  i  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  both  in  legal  and  criminal 
cases,  is  inseparable  from  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Should  tliese  sentiments  appear  somewhat  paradoxical, 
we  must  look  for  their  solution,  in  the  present  moral 
condition  of  mankind.  A  strange  intermixture  of  ^ood 
and  evil  has  blended  itself  with  the  constitution  oi'  our 
nature,  and  exhibited  us  to  ourselves  in  a  light  more 
paradoxical  than  the  sentiments  which  we  survey.  A 
Deing,  that  includes  contradictory  principles  in  his  na- 
ture, can  only  be.  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  varied  rules, 
which  are  capable  of  extending  to  every  part.  The 
moral  condition  of  man,  therefore,  solves  the  problem, 
and  perfectly  reconciles  the  motley  appearances  pf  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Of  the  natural  history  of*  Tortola,  but  little  can  be 
said.  Its  latitude  is  about  18  deg.  20  min.  North,  and 
longitude  about  63  deg.  West  from  London,  so  that  it  is 
but  eight  in  the  morning  in  this  Island,  when  it  is  twelve 
at  noon  in  our  metropolis.  Tortola,  which  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length,,  and  six  in  breadth,  is  mountainous,  and 
was  originally  covered  with  trees.  On  its  first  discovery 
it  was  pronounced  barren ;  and  adventurer  taking  up  the 
report  of  adventurer,  confirmed  the  prejudice  that  had 
first  gained  a  footing  in  traditionary  accounts.  Latter 
years  have,  however,  detected  tliis  fallaey,  and  proved 
that  the  deficiencies  of  nature  may  be  supplied  by  the  re^ 
sources  of  art 

Sugar,  rum,  (md  cotton,  are  its  stable  commoditi^  {6v 
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exportation;  which,  together  with  soma  dyeing  woods, 
are  carried  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  States  of  America^ 
to  the  British  colonies  mn  the  continent,  and  to  the  foreign 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  These  articles  are  trans- 
ported annually  to  the  different  markets  in  about  forty 
ihips,  which  contain  about  6,600  tons,  varying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  productions  of  the  year. 

Taking  the  Island  in  one  collective  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  still  in  an  infant  state,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  its  culti- 
vation. Considerable  portions  of  land  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  with  the  application  of  art,  would 
^nsiderably  augment  its  commercial  stores ;  while  some 
•spots,  as  in  most  other  Islands,  are  incapable,  from  seve- 
ral causes,  of  any  valuable  improvements!  The  exact 
proportion  between  the  improved,  the  improveable,  and 
jLhe  batren,  it  is  difficult  with  precision  to  ascertain.  A 
sufficient  quantity  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation  to  reward  in- 
dustrious labour ;  and  a  sufficiency  remains  to  invite  an 
Ijicrease  of  application ;  while  the  barren  parts  urge  the 
necessity  of  speedy  exertions,  by  fixing  the  boundaries  ojF 
human  actions  and  human  hopes. 

The  whole  extent  of  its  population,  including  men  of 
^very  colour  and  description,  amounts  at  present  to 
ne^jrly  11,000,  Of  these,  about  1300  are  Whites,  the 
jrest  are  more  or  less  of  African  colour,  and  are  chiefly 
slaves.  The  number  of  inhabitants  thus  gradually  in- 
creasing, is,  however,  no  evidence  of  actual  prosperity. 
Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  which  will  discriminate 
between  the  two  circumstances,  and  convince  us  that  an 
augmentation  pf  numbers  is  no  infallible  criterion  of  cal- 
culation. The  heavy  imppst  of /otir  and  a  half  per  cent. 
operating  upon  every  article  which  industi7  can  raise, 
must  make  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  general  pro- 
fits. On  comparing  the  successive  exports  of  articles 
from  the  different  Islands  in  which  this  tax  is  paid,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  have  been  i^ularly  on  the  decline 
for  several  years,  (/ther  Islands,  that  are  happily  exempt, 
liave  every  advantage  over  them ;  they  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  the  same  market,  dispose  of  it  at  the  same  price, 
and,  of  course,  add  to  their  profits  what  the  others  must 
pay  in  taxes.  An  enlightened  legislature  may,  perhaps, 
on  somcf  future  occasion,  recommend  to  his  Majesty  the 
propriety  of  relaxing  what  is  at  present  demanded  as  a 
Jrigfit     Such  a  rcmxation  is  intimately  connected  witli 
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the  importance  and  preservation  of  these  Islands,  ax 
appendages  to  the  British  empire;  and  probably  the 
period  is  not  remote,  when  nothing  les»  will  be  able  to 
preserve  them  from  impending  ruin. 

A  sudden  depression  in  their  leading  articles  of  com- 
merce would  occasion  a  shock  that  must  be  most  severely 
ielt  by  all ;  a  continuance  of  that  depression,  must  deprive 
them  of  every  hope  of  having  their  exertions  rewarded; 
and  a  perpetuity  of  the  evil  must  consign  them  to  inevi- 
table ruin.  Whether  this  or  similar  causes  may  be  near 
or  distant  in  their  operations,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  de- 
termine; but  the  inference  seems  to  be  inevitable,  that 
wher^oever  such  a  reduction  of  profits  shall  take  place, 
through  any  given  cause,  as  shall  bring  the  disbursements 
and  advantages  in  an  equilibrium,  then  the  Jbtir  and  a 
half  per  cent,  must  prove  fittal,  and  turn  the  scale  against 
these  Islands. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

British  Virgin  Islands — Continued. 

&ate  of  religidn  and  morals.'-^Visited  by  the  Author  in 
1789. — Disposition  of  the  In/tabitants  tovoards  the  GWs* 
pel. — Establishment  of  a  Mission.'-^Early  Successes,'^ 
Visited  again  by  the  Authcr  in  1793. — Progress  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Work  extends  to  different  Islands. — His- 
tory of  a  female  slave. — Violent  persecution. — Remaoal 
cf  Mr.  Browneilj  and  death  of  Mr.  Evans. — Island  left 
^without  a  Missionary. — Mr.  Hodgson  embarks  for  Tor- 
tola. — Touches  at  Baibadoes,  Dominica ^  and  Antigua. 
— Singular  adventure  at  Monserrat. — Visits  Nevis  and 
St.  Christopher^ s. — State  qf  societies  in  each  Island,  ex-^ 
•  cepting  Montserrat. — Arrival  and  reception  at  Tortola. 
— General  reformation  among  the  Negroes. — Arrival  qf 
two  additional  Missionaries. — Statement  qf  the  Work  at 
large. — Introduction  and  success  qf  the  Gospel  in  St. 
T^mas's^  an  Island  lately  captured  from  the  Danes.^-^ 
Total  number  in  society  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  amidst  that  complication  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  we  have  surveyed,  that  any 
considerable  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  when  social 
order  was  in  a  measure  restored,  that  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  It  is,  however, 
an  indisputable,  though  a  melancholy  fact,  that  nothing 
has  ever  been  attempted  by  the  government,  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  Not  a  single  edifice  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  nor  has  a  single  minister 
ever  been  appointed,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  settle- 
ment to  the  present  hour.  In  consequence  of  this  neg- 
lect, the  Negroes  remained  in  their  primitive  heatheniSi 
darkness,  and  most  of  their  proprietors  lived  without 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

But  although,  in  a  general  sense,  these  observations 
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are  but  too  true,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  all  the 
inhabitants  were  enemies  to  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  perceived  and  deplored  their 
awtul  condition.  And  since  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Go«?pel  among  them,  they  have  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  its  doctrines, 
by  the  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  purity  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 

Convinced,  by  a  variety  of  reports,  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  truly  deplorable,  the 
Author  of  these  volumes,  when  driven  by  a  tempest 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1788,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pay  them  a  visit  before  his  return,  in  order  that 
a  Missionary  might  be  established  on  the  Island.  Agree- 
ably to  his  wishes,  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self in  the  be^finning  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  he  em- 
braced ;  and,  in  company  with  other  Missionaries,  landed 
at  Tortola,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1789.  At  this 
time  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  1000  whites,  ami  8000 
coloured  people  and  blacks.  All  these,  from  the  causes 
that  have  been  assigned,  were  wholly  destitute  of  the 
public  form  of  godliness ;  but,  on  serious  inquiry,  it  was 
soon  found  that  many  among  them  were  ripe  for  its 
power. 

The  Negroes,  being  informed  of  our  design,  seemed  to 
unite  in  this  general  cry,  "  Let  us,  if  possible,  have  a 
Methodist  minister  Established  among  us."  In  Road 
Town,  the  principal  town  in  the  Island,  the  inhabitants 
had,  at  this  time,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  two  sermons. 
Their  attention  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged;  and, 
cither  from  novelty  or  attachment,  no  inconsiderable 
number  flocked  to  hear.  Our  stiy,  however,  was  but 
short;  for  after  having  thus  introduced  ourselves  to  their 
notice,'  we  took  our  departure  for  the  present,  intending 
to  revisit  the  Island  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  Island  to  which  we  immediately  sailed  was  Saata 
Cruz,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  the  popula- 
tion of  whicn  was  estimated  to  be  30,000  souls.  These, 
though  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  in  general  speak  the 
English  language,  and  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
English  manners.  Through  the  warm  recommendation 
of  a  worthy  and  respectable  friend  in  London,  we  were  • 
introduced  to  the  Governor  General,  who  received  us 
with  every  mark  of  politeness  and  respect.  To  him  also 
we  communicated  me  purport  of  our  visit,  and  were 
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assured  in  reply,  that  all  the  encourap^ement  and  protee* 
tion  which  lay  in  his  power,  should  be  afforded  us,  to 
promote  the  end  which  we  had  in  view. 

From  two  gentlemen  in  the  town  we  also  received  many 
civilities  and  marks  of  respect ;  and  from  an  old  Quaker 
lady  we  obtained  permission  to  preach  in  her  house,  toge- 
ther with  an  assurance  that  it  should  be  always  open  to 
us,  and  at  our  service  on  any  future  occasion.  Thus  in 
this  Island  also  a  loud  call  appeared  to  be  given  us  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  treaa  in  those  steps  which  the 
hand  of  Providence  seemed  evidently  to  have  pointed 
out* 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  We  had  aimed  at 
success  in  our  endeavours,  and  this  success,  the  in^ 
stant  it  was  <$l)tained,  created  an  embarrassment,  and 
pointed  out,  by  the  derangements  which  it  could  not  but 
occasion,  a  disappointment  which  must  ensue. 

Mr.  Hammett,  at  this  time  in  company,  had  been  des« 
tined  by  us  for  Jamaica,  and  notwithstandinfl;  the  pleasing 
prospects  which  now  lay  before  us  in  the  Vin^in  Islands, 
we  had  no  other  Missionary  that  could  be  left  behind,  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  appeared.  In  the  midst  of 
ihese  embarrassments  it  was,  however,  Hnally  determined, 
that  Mr.  Hammett  should  remain  on  the  spot  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  divide  his  labours  between  Tortola  and  Santa 
Cruz,  till  other  Missionaries  were  sent  from  England  to 
succeed  him,  and  prosecute  the  openings  which  divine 
Providence  had  already  made.  In  the  mean  while  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  interim,  the 
word  of  God  would  run  and  be  glorified,  and  that  a  so- 
ciety would  be  raised  through  his  instrumentality ;  so  that 
the  young  Missionaries,  on  their  arrival,  would  not  enter 

*  Should  a  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  be  deemed  irregularly  introduced  into 
an  account  which  profeRsedly  speaks  of  the  ttrsr  establishment  of  the 
Gospel  in  Tortola,  it  may  be  ncce«*ary  to  assi^  the  followinfr  reatua. 
Though  the  visit,  as  it  related  to  myself,  was  of  a  transient  natnrc,  yet 
onr design  in  introducing  the  Gospel  aimed  at  permanency;  and  conae* 
quently  it  became  necessary  that  some  Missionary  should  t>e  established 

•  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  Tortola, 
in  which  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  bad  scarcely  ever  been  heard,  would 
in  this  infant  state,  yield  him  a  sufficiency  of  employment.  And,  at 
idleness  forms  no  part  uf  our  plan,  it  becnnie  necessary  to  seek  an  open-* 
ing  that  would  afford  acime  additional  labour  to  one  of  the  oeightKmrNig 
Itiaiida.  This  we  found  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  prospect,  however,  after 
some  time,  disappointed  onr  hopes :  not  indeed  through  any  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  receive  us,  but  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Oaniati 
laws.    Of  this  disappointment,  and  our  reasons  for  not  efftabliakio««ay: 

.  aocieties,  we  shall  give  tome  account  in  the  hiatory  of  Santa  Crus. 
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fttnong  a  people  ^o  kticfw  nothing  of  God.  At  the  same 
thkie^  my  designs  were  to  pass  onward  to  Jamaica,  to 
commttaicate  intelligence  of  our  intentions, — to  give  in- 
formation thai  Mr.  Hammett  would  soon  take  up  his 
abode  among  them,  and  to  transmit  to  him  such  instruc* 
thms  and  advi^,  as  Occasions  might  sufi^^est,  to  fiunlitate 
The  impoltant  objects  at  which  we  aimeaT     ^ 

Otnr  mode  of  action  being  thus  adjusted,  from  Santa 
<3tu2  Wie  irettirned  again  to  Tortola,  find  found  that  some- 
tiling  tnore  than  tnere  curiosity  had' disposed  the  people  to 
liear  and  receive  the  things  of  Ood.  Prospects  in  both 
Idmirds  appeared  highly  flattering;  for  the  inhabitants 
seemed  much  inclined  to  fevour  the  Gospel.  The  fields 
werte  white  unto  harvest,  and  a  labourer  was  sent  into  the 
vinejrard,  who  had  before  him  a  view  of  present  reward. 
Subsequent  events  have  justified  our  expectations,  with 
regard  to  Tortola,  and  omvinced  us,  that  we  have  not 
laboured  in  vain*  Multitudes  of  souls  have  been  abuR- 
dandy  blessed,  tnany  have  died  in  the  full  triumph  of 
&ith ;  and  the  breacl,  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  watery 
has  be&n  found  after  many  days. 

At  this  period,  a  pleasing  prospect  was  opened  bdbre 
us  in  no  iWs  than  ten  of  the  West  India  Iidands.  to 
these^  collectively  taken,  perhaps  not  less  than  ?60,000 
Youls  resided,  but  few  of  whom  knew  any  thing  of  God. 
About  four-nfths  of  these  upon  a  moderate  computation* 
were  lost  hi  heathenish  dai'kness,  who^  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nineveh,  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their 
left.  Their  condition  became  an  Imperious  call  from  God 
Upon  tis,  and  the  success  with  whicn  he  has  been  pleased 
to  crown  our  exertions,  has  left  no  room  for  reflection  to 
beccftUe  a  painful  sensation. 

Sttti^ed  that  we  were  moving  within  the  circle  of  our 
dtitieft  in  these  Islands,  Mr.  Hamniett  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  act  in  the  division  of  his  labours  as  circumstances 
might  direct,  while  the  Author  took  his  leave,  and  de? 
batted  to  Jtimaica.  Immediately  on  hisTetum  to  lEngland^ 
Missionaries  were  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hammet^ 
who,  on  their -arrival  at  Tortola,  found  a  large  society  in 
a  Aoutisliing  condition.  After  preaching  in  this  place  for 
some  titti^  with  considerable  success,  a  door  was  also- 
opened  to  them  in  Spanish  Town,  another  of  the  VirgiQ 
Islands  belonffing  to  the  British  Government;  and  small 
societies  wei*eTormed  in  several  of  the  smaller  Islands^  as 
invitations  offered,  and  as  the  Missionaries  found  oppgr« 
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tunities  to  extend  their  kbours  among  die  lohaHtantsu 
But  these  circumstances  will  best  appear,  when  we  survey 
the  various  letters  in  which  the  Missionaries  have  given 
an  account  of  their  successes. 

Early  in  the  year  1793,  the  Author  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Island  of  Tortola,  in  whicn  he 
found  that  Go^  in  a  powerful  manner,  had  acknow- 
ledged and  blessed  the  labours  of  his  servants.  In  this 
and  the  adjacent  Isles,  about  1400  souk  had  joined  the 
society ;  these  were  evidently  awakened,  and  many  among 
them  mve  us  reason  to  hope  thkt  they  were  joined  also 
imto  God.  In  addition  to  these  who  had  joined  our  so- 
ciety, the  congregations  were  both  large  and  attentive. 
Many,  from  their  conduct,  induced  us  to  believe  that  the 
awakening  Spirit  had  been  striving  with  them;  they  ap- 
peared like  blodsoms  that  promised  a  future  harvest  of 
many  souls. 

Success,  however,  rarely  attends  the  ministration  of 
the  word,  without  being  nccompani^  with  some  impedi- 
ment. The  prince  of  darkness,  finding  his  empire  shaken, 
avails  himself  of  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against 
Grod,  and  through  the  medium  of  its  instrumentality, 
f^deavours  to  obstruct  the  progress  which  the  Gospel 
makes.  This  is  sometimes  attempted  by  brining  an  evil 
report  on  the  good  land ;  at  other  times  by  mjuring  the 
reputation  of  Uie  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  and  not  un- 
frequently  bv  awakening  a  spirit  of  persecution. 

'Iliis  last  bad  been  attempted  in  tne  Island  of  Tortola* 
The  multitudes  that  had  bc^n  awakened  to  a  view  of  their 
danger,  had  created  among  the  thoughtless  some  alarm ; 
and  a  warm  persecution  had  ensued :  but  this  was  prior 
to  the  present  period,  for  all  now  was  peace.  By  the 
active  address  and  prudent  management  of  Mr.  Owens, 
the  resident  Missionary  at  that  period,  its  violence  had 
soon  abated,  and  it  was  finally  extinguished.  The  pi:o- 
ladence  of  God,  whidi  ever  watches  over  his  church  and 
people,  interposed  in  this  place  in  behalf  of  both,  an4 
ultimately  caused  his  Gospel  to  triumph  over  every  oppp* 
sition. 

After  remaining  on  this  Island  three  days,  and  care- 
fully examining  into  the  state  of  the  classes;  adjusting 
trifling  irregularities,  and  advising  what  might  be  th$Hight 
most  advantageous  to  the  general  welfare,  in  company 
with  some  Missionaries,  I  took  my  leave  of  Tortola,  and 
repaired  to  Antigua,  where,  in  the  month  of  February, 
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we  held  our  infant  conference.  ¥Vom  tlie  rotams  nude  ' 
at  this  annual  meetings  we  learned,  that  it  was  chie^ 
among  the  Negroes  that  God  had  poured  out  his  Spint 
in  TortcJa ;  for  thou^  ^  the  whole  number  In  society 
amounted  to  1,406,  six  only  were  whites,  the  remain* 
der  were  partly  coloured  people  and  pardy  Uacks.  At 
this  conference  Mr.  Owens  and  another  were  appointed  to 
labour  in  the  Virgin  Islands  the  ensuing  year,  and  to 
their  letters  we  must  refer  for  our  next  accounts  of  the 
proflpress  of  the  work  of  God. 

Mr.  Owens,  in  his  first  letter,  early  in  1795,  makes 
the  following  general  observations.  "In  this  Island  the 
woi^  of  the  Lord  prospers.  Backsliders  are  restored, 
sinners  awakened,  and  God's  children  established ;  and 
what  is  equally  matter  of  thanksgiving,  some  are  safely 
and  tritunphantly  removed  to  Abraham's  bosom.  The  . 
society  increases  in  number  and  grace.  We  have  peace 
in  all  our  borders.  There  is  not  an  individual  on  the 
Island  with  whom  I  am  not  on  good  terms,  and  I  hope 
net  to  the  dishonour  of  the  cause  I  espouse.** 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  preceding  extract  are 
both  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  following  letter, 
which  was  written  by  his  colleague;  it  is  dated  Tortola^ 
July  3,  1794,  and  gives  a  most  pleasing  account  of  the 
amazing  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

«« On  the  7th  ult.  I  received  your  favour  of  the  19tft 
of  February,  and  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  with  open 
arms,  received  and  embraced  the  bearer,  Brother  Turner, 
whem  I  love^  and  have  recommended  as  an  ambassador 
of  Christ,  to  the  love,  esteem,  and  prayers  of  our  soci- 
eties in  Tortola  and  Spanish  Town.  Inere  are  but  few^ 
hardly  any,  Negroes  at  Spanish  Town  but  what  are  in 
society;  and  in  my  opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  Brother 
Turner,  who  spent  nearly  a  week  with  them^  and  also  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Tortola  leaders,  they  Appear  to  he 
trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  bring- 
forth  themiits  of  the  Spirit,  and  increasmg  in  humility^ 
£uth,  and  love. 

♦*  A  more  peaceable  and  brotherly  society  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  The  whites  in  Spanish  Town  are  pretty  atten- 
tive to  preaching,  and  are  very  civil  and  friendlv."  To 
CU)d  alone  be  all  the  glory  I  May  he  be  our  help,  our 
shield,  and  our  friend,  then  are  we  blessed  and  secure. 
We  have  nbout  SOO  in  society  in  Spanish  Town,  also  a 
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small  i|ocie^  in  AMga()a  and,  ]p«tec^8  bland;,  and  in  Tqi> 
tola  oiu^  numbers  ^moiuit  to  about  idOO." 

When  we  pause  for  a  ijapment^  and,  take  a  survey,  of 
this  amazing  work^  we  majr  justlv  exirlasHH  tha(  it  is.  tba 
Lord's  doinfl^^  and  it  is  marveliom^in  our  eyes.,  Whs^a 
we  look  bac^  only  prjor  to  the  year  1 789»  we  find  these* 
Islands  presenting  to  U3  a  race  of  human  heing^  sitting  ia 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  literally  living; 
without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  worlds  And  yet 
we  fierceive,  that  in  the  short  sp#ce  of  five  yeap»  Qpdbas 
been  pleased,  throiighthe  foolishness  of  preaching, in  thesa 
insulated  regions,  to  convert  and  awaken>between<  two  Md 
three  thousand  souls.  We  thej:efbi;e  repeat  with  eipd^ 
tion,  fVAat  has  God  wrought! 

On  Ju)y  31,  1794,  Mr.  Turner,  to  whom  the  prepedi* 
ing  letter  alhides,  and  of  whom  the  writer  has  spwen  ia 
one  of  his  paragraphs,  wrote  as  follows  from  Tortola. 

^  For  sevens]  years  past,  I  have  been  led  to  ador^  the 
Divine  Providence  in  suiting  my  station  in  life  to  nrjr  indi- 
nations.  My  inclinations,  qnder  the  direction  oidj vine 
grace,  have,  for  a  long  time,  prompted  me  to  desire  the 
nf^  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  beyond  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  I  have  been  fu}ly  gratified. 

*^  Nothing  is  so  suitable  to  me  as  the  dividing  of  my 
time  between  the  mount  and  the  multitude ;  and  lamfiillv 
convinced^  that  unless  I  am  found  much  in  the  former,^  I 
shall  be  of  little  service  to  the  latter*  But  what  most  ex« 
cites  my  wonder  and  gratitude  at  this,  ti^ie  is,  my  appoint^ 
ment  to  Tortola.  I  believe  no  place  is. fitter  fi>r  me;  and, 
if  the  Conference  were  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  I  were 
a^ked  what  circuit  X  chose?  mv  answer  would  be^,  *  Tor/- 
tola.'  In  no  peijod  of  my  lite  have  I  experienced  moDa 
of  the  pow^r  of  godliness  than  I  experience  at  the  pre*-, 
sent  And,  as  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  spc^Gth,.  I  never  was  enabled  to  deliveif  myself 
more  plainlj^  to  the  people  respecting  the  things,  that 
make  for  their  present  and  future  happmess. 

<^  Numbers  (H  our  people  are  trulv  alive  to  God,  and 
eamestlv  desire  the  promotion  of  tne  Redeemer's  king** 
dom.  Nevertheless,  among  so  many,  selected  from,  an 
upcnltivated  race  of  men,  unworthv  members  occasi<maUy 
appear;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  should  be  ster* 
ling.    Many  ore  joining  the  society  eveiy  week^  so  that  I, 
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Aia  employed  fior  some  houM  evesy  Sundagr  in  examinii^ 
and  takb|(  in  new  members^  mmy  of  whom  are  youngs 
but  promisis  &ir." 

In  the  month  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  (1734) 
Mr.  Turner  wrote  again  from  Tortol%  and  r^eat»  hisi 

Erospect%  bi9  experience,  the  success  of  the  Go^I^  and 
is  hopes,,  ia  nearly  the  following  lang^i^: 

.  ^^  About  the  middle  of  September  I  held  a  love-^east 
at  Spanish  Town«  at  which  time  I  sensibly  felt  the  divine 
presence  in  a  lively  manner.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  A 
consjderable  humber^  lat^  brought  into  liberty,  Mioke 
as  cleai^y  of  their  conversiont  as  our  people  speaic  of 
theirs  in  jL«ondon.  Indeed  the  Lord  has  condescended  to 
teach  them  according  to  their  capacity,  and  to  lead  them 
in  a  plain  path. 

<<  Not  long,  afterward,  we  bad  a  love-feast  in  Tortohif 
and  here  also  the  power  of  God  was.  remarkably  experi<* 
eoced  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds.  A  relation  of  th^  ex- 
perience would,  howevei^  have  been  more  impressive^  had 
the  congregation  been  considerably  lofis*  Such  numbers 
assembled,  that  some  who  spoke  were  so  £str  distant  from 
others,  that  their  dedarations  for  God  could  not  be  djs<- 
tinctly  heard.  Our  chapel,  indeed,  is  by  far  too  small 
even  for  the  society  on  such  occasions.  Seven  Whites 
have  joined  us  in  this  Island  »nce  I  came  hither,  and  two 
in  Spanish  Town.  The  number  of  Blacks  and  pe<^le  of 
colour,  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain;  but  am  indined 
to  think  that  they  must  exceed  100,  as  w«  have  upwards 
of  200Q  now  in  sodety  in  Tortola  alone." 

.  On  December  13,  1794,  Mr.  Ish^m,  at  this  time  coiU 
leaaue  with  Mr.  Turner,  gave  of  the  work  of  God  the 
folb^nng  t^ccQUXiti 

•*  Mr.  Turner  and  myself  spend  our  time  chiefly  be* 
tween  Spanish  Town  and  Tortola.  Glpry  be  to  God,  we 
are  now  in  a  comfortable  state,  and  his  work  prospers  in 
our  hands.  We  have  glorious  times.  The  work  of  the 
Lord  appears  to-be  breaking  forth  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left*  We  have  a  small  society  at  Anagada,  a 
short  way  from  Spanidi  Tovm;  and  also  at  some  of  the 
other  littte.'blai^s,  we  have  members  who  came  to  our 
di^^  OIL  Sundays,   and  also  keep  meetings  among. 
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themselves.  A  letter  was  latdy  sent  to  Mr.  Turner  from 
a  Mr.  Ordiorne,  a  goldsmith  m  St  Thoma^  inviting  us 
thither;  but  we  have  no  time  to  attend  to  his  invitation. 
We  have,  I  think,  above  2000  names  on  the  class-papers 
in  Tortola,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  in  Spanish 
Town,  many  of  whom  are  lively  souls.  I  have  spent 
about  five  weeks  in  Spanish  Town  with  much  satisfiictipn 
and  comfort  Many  give  in  their  names,  and  are  ad-* 
mitted  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  O  that  thev 
•may  experience  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  aa« 
mitted  to  the  church  triumphant !" 

Our  next  account  is  dated  March  18,  1795.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  closes  with  a  statem^it  of 
the  Society. 

**  With  regard  to  Tortola,  (he  observes)  we  still  see 
that  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  poorest 
instruments  to  ^ect  his  desiims,  and  that  he  still  sends 
by  *whom  he  mil  send.  I  believe  that,  for  some  months 
past,  we  have  received  more  people  into  the  society,  than 
there  have  been  days ;  and,  what  is  still  better,  tlie  soci* 
ety  in  general  seems  to  be  reviving.  Many  have  of  late 
found  peace  with  God,  and  have  joined  the  bands.  In 
these  meetings,  the  poor  blacks  speak  with  simplicity  and 
wisdom  of  the  things  of  God ;  indeed,  I  seldom  meet 
them  on  these  occasions  without  feeling  a  remarkable 
sense  of  the  divine  presence. 

"  Our  congregations  are  so  increased,  that  the  chapel 
is  too  small  every  Sunday  morning.  As  the  number  in 
society  and  of  the  communicants,  is  daily  increasing,  we 
find  much  to  do  every  Sunday,  especially  when  we  bap- 
tize, administer  the  ^crament,  or  give  out  tick^;  so 
that  our  people,  who  think  on  the  occasion,  conclude 
that  there  should  be  two  ministers  stationed  on  this 
Island;  in  fact  I  am  proselyted  to  the  same  opinion. 
Brother  Isham  and  myself  divide  our  time  betwixt  Tor^ 
tola  and  Spanish  Town,  so  that  all  the  work  in  this  Island 
falls  upon  one  of  us  at  a  time. 

*^  I  desire  to  bless  God  that  I  enjoy  as  good  health 
both  of  body  and  mind  as  ever  I  did  in  Englwd.  I  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  am  able  of  the  ntunbers  in 
society.  In  Tortola,  including  two  adjacent  quays,  we  have 
12  Whites,  and  2260  Mulattos  and  Blacks.  In  Spanish 
Town  we  have  2  Whites,  and  260  Mulattos  and  Blacks; 
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and  I  hare  no  doubt  that  we  shall  Hkre  one  hundred 
more  before  the  English  conference." 

Smch,  we  may  observe^  were  the  out-pourings  of  the 
Spint^  and  such  are  the  wonderful  works  of  God !  The 
succession  of  days  brought  almost  regularly  an  addition 
of  numbers,  and  increased  the  total  sum  annually,  not* 
withstanding  the  constant  ravages  of  death.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-four  souls,  thus  called  fron^ 
the  shades  of  pagan  idolatry,  into  the  light  and  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  is  a  suUect  which  calls  aloud  for  our 
sincerest  gratitude.  To  what  c^use  can  we  possibly  attri- 
bute such  an  amazing  change  as  we  are  constrained  thus 
to  contemplate^  but  to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  divine 
grace?  In  ev&ry  other  cause  we  behold  an  inefficiency, 
which  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  it  such  an  effect ;  folly, 
therefore^  must  mark  our  conduct,  when  we  attempt  to 
withhold  that  tribute  of  gratitude  which  such  signal 
^vours  demand. 

From  Tortola  and  Spanish  Town  the  work  of  God 
spread  into  the  adjacent  Islands;  and,  in  proportion  to 
tne  number  of  the  inhabitants,  many  received  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Gospel  In  the  month  of  May,  1796,  the 
numbers  in  society  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands  were  as 
follows.  In  Tortola,  2642;  in  Peter's  Island,  49;  in 
Jostvan  Dykes,  76 ;  in  Spanish  Town,  299 ;  in  Anagada, 
82 ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more  tlian  3000  souls. 
'^  In  Spanish  Town  (says  Mr.  Isham,  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries) there  is  no  place  of  worship  nor  any  minister 
but  ours.  Lately,  the  white  people  have  attended  our 
preaching;  and,  by  their  conduct,  I  hope  some  good  is 
done  among  them;  for  they  are  desirous  of  having  a 
chapel,  and  have  subscribed  upwards  of  150/.  towards  it* 
Both  ia  that  place  and  Tortola  we  have  made  a  public 
collection,  so  that  near  3002.  are  promised,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  collected.  The  week  before  last  I  paid 
70/.  for  the  frame  of  a  house  which  was  brought  Irom 
America ;  it  is  40  feet  long  and  20  wide.  Most  of  the 
other  materials  being  purchased  for  the  completing  of  the 
work,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  expense,  which 
we  conceive  will  amount  to  3001.  The  ground  on  which 
we  are  about  to  erect  the  building,  has  been  given  to  us 
by  a  Mr.  Steph^s.  The  house  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
preached  is  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
new  chapel  if  to  be  built ;  thi$  we  have  rented  at  59/.  128. 
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per  aimuiii.''  The  'society  at  hirge»  Ac  Misaonaries  -de- 
fcribe^  at  this  tim^  as  being  in  a  proepcMus  txnidhsoni 
though  not  increasing  with  so  much  rapidity  as  in  months 
that  weve  past.  Some  members,  who  waHced  ^disorderly, 
had  been  excluded,  but  those  who  had  been  added,  more 
dian  supplied  the  defect;  so  that  on  the  whole,  from  the 
numbers  who  were  brought  into  the  ghmoos  liberhr  of 
the  sons  of  God,  it  was  plain  that  divine  grace  was  tdicing 
a  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  received  the 
word  of  eternal  life. 

From  erecting  a  chapel  in  Spanirii  Town,  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  build  a  dwelling-hoiise  tm  the  same  premnes* 
and  by  this  means,  so  far  anticipated  their  resources,  as 
to  incur  a  debt  which  uktmately  tended  to  impede  the 
prosperity  of  Uie  work.  The  enfects  of  this  inaiscretion 
were  forcibly  feH  in  the  year  1797,  by  deranging  the 
plans  which  had  been  previously  Ifbrmed,  by  creating  an 
obligation  to  pay  in  interest  more  than  had  been  pre- 
viously required  in  rent ;  and,  by  preventing  the  inhabit 
tants  of  lortola  from  mending  their  own  diapel  which 
was  mudi  out  of  rroair;  as  it  took  from  them  the  money 
which  should  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  To  add 
to  these  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  vessel,  in  which 
Mr.  Isham  saitea  from  Tortola  to  Spanish  Town,  was 
pursued  and  taken  by  a  French  piccaroon.  It  is  true,  he 
providentially  escaped  on  shore,  but  all  his  books  and 
clothes,  were  carriea  off  with  the  vessel,  leaving  him  not 
a  single  article  besides  what  he  had  about  him.  This 
personal  loss  being  of  a  serious  nature,  demanded  an 
instant  supply ;  he  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
drawii^  immediatelv  on  the  missionary  fund,  for  a  sum^ 
whidi  Uie  society,  from  the  reasons  already  stated,  was 
totally  unable  to  furnish. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  God,  bnt  little  variation 
had  taken  place  fitim  that  statement  which  has  been  al*- 
ready  given.  Many,  during  the  year,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  society ;  and  many,  for  improper  ccmduct,  had 
been  expelled;  so  that  on  ^e  whole  the  society  had 
radier  decreased  than  augmented  in  its  numbers.  ^  I 
trust,  however,  (Mr.  Isham  observes)  that  God  is  carry- 
ing on  his  work  in  manv  souls,  for  there  ate  some  dmA 
giving  an  account  of  their  having  received  pardon,  and 
an  increase  of  the  peace  and  love  of  God  to  their  souls. 
Therefore  I  trust,  tnough  our  numbei^  have  not  increased, 
yet  the  work  this  year  is  deepened  tn-ra^my.'*  *  ' 
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In  i  fetffer  firom  Tortola,  dated  March  4,  1798,  Mt. 
Isham  observes  as  follows:  ^*  With  respect  to  the  work 
erf  C?od  here  at  this  time^  there  is  nothing  very  particular*. 
We  have  love  and  peace  in  our  Zion,  and  I  trust  some 
are  making  a  good  pf o^ess  in  holiness :  seldom  a  Sunday 
passes  but  some  are  aiMed  to  our  church."  In  another 
fetter  from  Spanish  Town,  dated  June  28,  I  t^H,  the  same 
Missionary  states  that,  from  the  different  inforroationa  he 
had  received,  respecting  tlie  work  of  Grod  in  the  Idatids 
ia  which  preaching  had  been  established,  he  had  reason 
to  hope  that  the  blessed  Gospel  was  proving  to  many, 
the  power  of  God  to  theh^  salvation.  "  In  this  circuit, 
(he  observes)  we  arc  not  so  many  in  number  as  we  were, 
but  1  trust  from  what  I  see  and  hear,  that  Uie  Lord  lis 
carrying  on  his  work  in  a  glorious  manner  in  many  souls* 
Brother  Turner  is  at  Tor  tola,  and  I  expect  he  will  sencl 
you  an  account  of  the  nunibers  we  have  in  the  society 
through  the  circuit''  By  the  account  of  Mr.  Turner,  to 
which  the  above  letter*  reiers,  the  whole  number  la 
the  moiith  of  June>  amounted  to  2739;  of  these  only  15 
were  Whites,  the  others  were  ^coloured  People  and 
Blacks. 

Among  those  of  the  hitter  description,  was  a  woman, 
tJie  memorials  of  whose  life  farriish  us  with  a  few  striking 
incidents,  which  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  the  detail  affords  us  a  more  pointed  comment  on  the 
situation  of  a  slave,  th^m  a  whole  volunie  of  abstract  rea- 
ioning.  We  tlierefore  miike  no  apology  for  inserting 
the  fbllowing  biographical  sketch  in  Mr.  Tumer^s  owa 
.words; 

^  **  Having  freqiiently  observed  with  pleasure  the  deep 
piety  aiid  good  sense  of  one  of  our  coloured  sisters, 
Cdrnbric  Dracoit^  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  take  down 
from  her  own  mouth  a  few  memoirs  of  her  life ;  and  I 
was  flie  more  inclined  to  do  this,  fromi  observing  her  iH 
sfate  of  health;  she  seenied  to  be  fast  verging  towards  the 
^rave.  The  account  she  gave,  communicates  the  follow-* 
mg  information.     " 

"  Cambric  Dracott,  who  was  boBn  a  slave  in  th^  Island 
of  Barbadoes  about  the  year  1735,  was  the  o£Bipring  of  a 
Mulatto  man  and  a  Mestee  woman,  and  was  at  her  birth 
the  property  of  Heniy  Evens  Holc^n,  Esq*  As  soon  as 
she  became  capable  of  labour  she  was  employed  in  the 
house  ais  a  domestic  servant,  and  was  treated  by  the  fa- 
▼oju  III.  Q 
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mily  with  gmit  kindness,  so  that  she  felt  tolerably  happy 
hi  her  condition.  When  very  young,  she  was  sent  to 
school  to  leaiil  to  read'  and  work ;  but  making  little  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  and  afterward  having  no  opportunity 
of  improvement,  she  intirely  forgot  the  little  she  had 
acquired. 

"  About  the  age  of  seventeen  she  received  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  White  man,  a  smith  by  trade,  to  whom  she 
was  imited  for  about  four  years  in  the  character  of  a  wiie, 
though  witliout  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  for  matri- 
mony, in  this  sense,  is  universally  denied  to  slaves.  They 
may  unitfe,  but  only  Bv  private  contract.  During  their 
union  she  had  two  children,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  man  whom  she  considered  to  be  her  husband. 
But  this  state  did  not  last  long.  Through  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  diversify  human  life,  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  auother  owner,  who  soon  put  an  end  to  the  happiness 
she  had  enjoyed.  For  notwithstanding  he  was  a  married 
man,  he  usea  everv  exertion  that  fraud  and  force  could 
suggest,  to  seduce  bis  slave ;  and,  on  finding  himself  dis- 
appointed, had  recourse  to  revenge^  and  determined  to 
sell  her  off  the  Island,  and  thus  burst  for  ever  those  ten- 
der ties  which  nature  had  formed.  To  effect  his  purpose 
he  had  her  seized,  put  in  irons,  and  closely  confined  till 
be  could  meet  widi  a  convenient  opportunity  to  send  her 
off  While  thus  confined,  through  the  instigation  of 
her  master,  a  number  of  things  were  invented  to  blacken 
her  character,  of  which  no  proof  was  either  demanded 
or  brought ;  this  was  done  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  inhu-^ 
man  treatment  she  was  destined  to  undergo.  After  re- 
maining six  weeks  in  this  state  of  confinement,  and  living 
onl^  on  a  ^mall  portion  of  the  coarsest  fare,  the  morning 
arrived  on  which  she  was  to  take  her  final  departure  fi'om 
all  that  could  endear  her  to  the  continuance  of  life.^ 
Amidst  the  pangs  of  agonizing  nature,  she  solicited  the 
&vour  of  clasping  her  only  child  (for  at  this  time  only 
one  was  Kving)  in  a  last  embrace ;  but  this  fiivour  was 
denied.  She  was  sternly  forbidden  to  see  the  child, 
neither  did  she  ever  behold  it  more.  As  to  her  husband, 
she  was  permitted  to  have  with  him  an  interview  of  about 
two  minutes,  but  no  longer ;  she  was  then  torn  fi'om  him 
by  violence^  hurried  on  board  the  vessel,  and  never  beheld 
either  him  or  the  Island  again.  About  thirty  years 
elapsed  from  this  shocking  separation,  before  she  could 
obtain  any  account  of  her  child,  when  she  received  some 
intelligence  of  its  death. 
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*^  She  left  Barbadoes  under  convoy  of  fhe  ileet  which 
reduced  Martinico  in  175^  and  soon  found  herself  in  the 
Island  of  Tortola,  the  property  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Dracott^ 
who,  together  with  his  lady,  treated  her  remarkably 
kindly  in  every  respect,  which  tended  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  anguisli  of  her  soul,  and  to  wear  off  uose  painfU 
sensations  which  she  felt,  on  account  of  leaving  her  child 
and  an  she  had,  in  Barbadoes.  With  her  new  proprie- 
tors she  was  again  employed  in  domestic  concans,  and, 
from  their  conndence  in  her  rectitude,  was  permitted  to 
act  without  controul.  In  this  station  she  became  the  wife 
of  a  Dutchman,  with  whom  she  lived  sixteen  years,  but 
had  no  child  after  leaving  Barbadoes.  The  Dutchman 
dyin^,  she  became  the  wife  of  another  man,  an  «nemy  to 
godhness,  with  whom  she  lived,  till  by  hearing  the  Me* 
uiodists,  she  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  induced  to  join 
the  society.  £xasperated  at  her  conduct,  he  immediatekr 
became  her  enemy,  stripped  ber  of  all  she  had,  and^ 
leaving  her  much  in  debt,  finally  abandoned  her.  Though 
grieved  at  this  unmerited  treatment,  she  rgoiced  in  being 
separated  from  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not  lawiidly 
married,  and  who  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  all  spiritual 
things.  In  this  single  state  she  has  devoted  her  days  to 
God,  and  bids  fair  to  end  her  life  in  peace." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1799,  the  society  on  the  little 
Island  of  Jostvan  Dykes,  amounted  to  nearly  300  souls. 
In  Tortola  and|Spanish  Town,  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  word  of  God  continued  without  any  dimi- 
nution, though  in  neither  of  these  places  had  the  societies 
increased.  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  hearing  which 
prevailed  in  Jostvan  Dykes,  m^  be  seen  in  its  proper 
ti^ht,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  from  Tortola,  May  4,  1779.  "  Mr.  Sturgeon 
«  and  I  have  visited  Mr.  Wjrnne's  estate  once  a  fortnight. 
The  poor  dear  creatures  pay  great  respect  to  the  word  of 
God.  Mr.  Skelton  is  enlarging  the  little  thatched  house 
in  which  we  have  usually  preacned,  and  proposes  to  have 
it  covered  with  shingles.  I  was  there  last  Sunday,  and  als<> 
visited  Jostvan  Dykes.  Among  the  people  who  flocked  to 
hear,  were  a  great  many  of  the  genteel  White  people,  some 
of  whom,  I  believe^  had  never  heard  a  Methodist  preacher 
before.  They  all  behaved  well,  and  seemed  to  hear  with 
very  ^eat  attention.  It  being  on  Sunday,  I  read  the 
morning  service  of  the  church,  and  then  endeavoured  tp 
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explain  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt  xviii.  S*  Qn 
taking  my  leave  of  the  pepple,  I  rode  up  a  very  steep  hill, 
and  £n^a  with  a  Mr.  G — ^y,  an  old  planter.  And  though 
I  had  been  absent  from  the  congregation  three  hours^ 
they  continued  still  waiting,  e^ppecting  another  senzjion; 
but,  having  previously  appointed  to  preach  on  Mr. 
Wynne's  estate  the  same  evening,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  their  request.  I  diererore  prayed 
with  them,  and  was  about  to  get  into  the  boat,  on  which 
thev  gathered  about  me  with  such  eagerness,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  get  away.  Even  the 
white  people  were  very  friendly." 

It  was  pot  long  after  the  preceding  letter  was  written, 
before  both  Mr.  Slurdoch  and  Mr.  Sturgeofi  were  taken 
Severely  ill  with  a  fever.  For  some  time  their  situations 
were  extremely  daiigerousj  but  through  the  divine  blcis* 
ing  they  at  length  recovered*  Being  totally  unable,  whUe 
diis  affliction  continued,  to  eu^ierintend  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  some  irregularities  crept  in,  which,  for  a  short 
season,  put  on  a  threatening  aspect  towards  the  misBion 
at  large.  It  so  happened,  that  about  this  time  a  gi*eat 
number  of  &Iavei;»  revolted  froni  tJicir  masters,  among 
whom  were  some  who  were  members  of  the  society. 
Through  this  circumstance  the  gentlemen  on  the  Island 
became  greatly  alarmed,  apprenending  that  the  revolt 
which  they  beheld,  had  resulted  froi^  those  principles 
which  had  been  inculpated  amon^  their  slaves.  Full  of 
this  persuasion,  the  members  of  me  public  assembly  sen( 
for  the  Missionaries  to  appear  before  them,  to  yndergo 
snch  interrogations  as  their  apprehensions  might  suggest* 
They  were,  however,  treated  with  much  civility,  and 
gave  such  satisfactory  account  of  their  own  conduct,  as 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  gifjlt.  The 
assemblv  never|heless  passed  a  resolution,  ^^  That  th^ 
slaves  ^uld  not  henceforth  be  permitted  to  assembly 
together  on  the  estates,  dther  to  pl*ay  or  exhort,  by  day 
or  by  night,  either  on  week-days  or  Sundajs,  unless  a 
preacher  were  with  them,  lest  they  should  eitlter  form 
conspiracies,  or  lay  plans  for  future  revolts/'  They  also 
required  of  the  Missionaries,  "  that  none  in  future  should 
be  admitted  into  the  society,  unless  they  had  previously 
obtained  a  ticket  from  thei|r  respective  owner?,  signiiying 
their  approbation."  These  were  restrictions,  wmch,  on 
the  whole,  tended  very  much  to  impede  the  prqgress  of 
the  Gospel,  and  their  effects  wfeje  severely  felt  in  the  fyU 
lowing  years. 
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Th(e  soci^f  thrcHjgjh  the  whole  of  the  Ykgm  I9land5, 
about  thjs  time  of  these  local  commotions,  amounteid  to 
264^9  of  whom  no  miore  than  17  were  'Whites.  Toward^ 
the  dose  of  the  year,  several  more  ioined  the  qp^neicion, 
and  much  of  the  prejudice,  which  h^^  been  excited,  v^ 
nisbed  away.  But  great  number^  were  obliged  tp  l^ve 
the  Islands,  and  take  up  thjeir  abode  in  Demarara,  on  th^ 
continental  shore^  so  that,  on  the  whole,  ^  dec^reasie  in 
tibe  society  took  place.  As  to  those  who  remained,  llieiir 
conduct  continued  irreproachable.  ^^  I  }iayp  fsays  Mn 
Pattison,  a  Missionary,  who  h^  just  reacl^  Tortpla,) 
already  visite^  Peter  Island  since  my  arriv^,  and  intend 
visitms  all  as  soon  as  possible.  There  appears  to  be  a 
very  blessfed  prospect  of  an  in-gathering  to  the  chm'cby 
as  ^e  whole  society  seems  much  stirred  up,  and  the  miemr 
bers  ^e  praying  for  a  revivaL  I  have  now  appointed  a 
stew^ds'  and  leaders'  meeting  to  be  heI4  every  we^ 
whidi  I  am  fully  persuaded  was  quite  negss^^,  and  will 
bje  productive  of  ffreat  good." 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  ye^  ISOP.  In  9 
general  letter,  written  by  tne  leaders  of  the  ^ciety,  they 
hear  a  strong  testimony  }n  £Eivpur  of  Mr*  Murdqck's  piety 
and  zeal,  and  sincerely  regret  his  dep^^tiire  from  wmu 
'Jliey  describe  him  a3  ^^  a  labourer  th^t  need  no^  be 
ashamea  of  his  woik^  and  as  beiifg  cour^^^eous  kk  the 
cause  of  Christ."  "  Mr.  Pattison  and.  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
who  ^e  at  present  with  us,  are  both  p^jmest  (they  say) 
in  their  duty.  The  work  of  Qod  pr.pspi^r^  in  this  Islandy 
and  ^e  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  dp  sq  more  0n4  nvore, 
till  singers  shall  be  brpught  tp  see  the  hid^eonspess  of  8in» 
and  the  beauty  of  holine^  an^  of  Christy" 

In  1801  and  1802.  the  Mi^sion^rijes  ^x^rted  thmns^Fes 
to  liquidate  those  debts,  which  had  b^  contracted  in 
former  years ;  but  through  a  combination  of  unpleasant 
circufn^tances,  their  efforts  were  only  crowned  with  a 
partial  success!  The  reli^us  department  presented  little 
more  than  those  common  events  which  ^e  inseparable 
fr^m  this  transitory  state.  Death  swept  multitudes  away, 
but,  thrpuffh  the  preaching  of  the  Cjro^pe),  new  converts 
were  raised  np  to  supply  their  places.  The  l^ours  of 
the  ly^issionaries  were  acknowledged  of  God  by  his  adding 
seids  to  their  ministry ;  but  the  numbers  that  Wei^  obliged 
to  leave  the  Island,  together  with  such  as  were  expelled  the 
connexion  for  improper  conduct,  l^ld  such  ^  voluntarily 
abandoned  it,  reauced  the  society  much  beloiy  the  aggre^ 
gate  amount  which  has  occasionally  given. 
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In  1805,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
Tortola  the  preceding  year,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  society.  "  The  Blacks  and  colQured  people  amount 
to  2070,  and  the  Whites  to  38.  About  440  of  these  attend 
the  supper  of  the  Lord,  and  345  meet  in  band  as  well  as 
in  class.  Many  have  died  this  year,  it  having  been  a 
sickly  season,  and  not  a  few  of  tliem  happy  in  me  Lord. 
Some  have  been  removed  to  other  Islanas.'*  By  a  letter 
from  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  the  societies,  which  bears 
date  May  10,  1803,  the  preceding  account,  as  it  respects 
the  welfare  of  the  society,  has  been  both  confirmea  and 
enlarged.  "  We  are  happy  (they  say)  to  inform  you, 
that  pure  religion  seems  to  be  spreading  fast  in  this  Island ; 
the  people  are  quite  changed  for  the  better ;  both  rich  and 
poor  appear  to  receive  the  ingrafted  word,  which  is  able 
to  save  their  souls.  We  trust  to  see  Jerusalem  in  fidl 
prosperity  in  this  land,  and  to  hear  of  a  glorious  revival 
of  the  work  of  God  in  everv  other."    , 

Mr.  Murdock,  who  had  been  appointed  from  hence  to 
St  Christopher's,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  early  in 
the  month  of  January,  1804,  and  for  some  time  was 
thought  by  all  his  niends  to  be  past  recoverv.  Mn 
Thompson,  who  arrived  neariy  about  the  same  time^  was 
taken  down  with  the  same  afiuction,  through  which  the 
former  was  detained  in  Tortola,  and  by  which  both  were 
prevented  from  prosecuting  their  missionary  labours  in 
their  different  stations  of  appointment  Mr.  Murdock, 
on  recovering  from  his  illness,  departed  from  this  Island, 
early  in  the  month  of  June;  and  on  the  24th,  Mr. 
Brownell,  his  successor,  reached  Tortola;  and  on  the 
16th  of  JulVf  1804,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  condition  of  its  various  members,  gave 
the  following  statement : 

**  I  find  religion  has  made  a  great  alteration  for  the 
better  among  the  poor  Blacks  in  this  Island,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  enjoying  peace  with  God,  than  m  most 
Islands  to  windward.  But  there  are  fewer  coloured  or 
white  people,  who  attend  even  the  preaching  than  in  any 
Island  diat  I  have  seen.  The  prospect  of  gooa  among  these 
is  very  smalL  Fornication,,  adultery,  anu  neglect  ofall  re- 
ligion, are  reigning  sins  in  this  region.*    There  are^  I  sup- 

*  The  poblication  of  this  letter  occasioned  a  proBtcvlioD,  as  will  ba 
setn  ID  a  sobseqaeat  psfe. 
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pese  fifteen  or  sixteen  small  Islands  around  this,  but,  even 
in  the  whole,  there  is  not  one  place  of  worship  besides  our 
chapels;  neither  is  there  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  be 
found.  Never  did  the  Methodists  undertake  a  mission,  in 
a  place  that  wanted  it  more.  Yet,  as  God  has  blessed  his 
word  to  the  conversbn  of  so  many  Blacks,  we  will  not  des- 
pair of  his  calling  the  coloured  and  white  people  also,  firen^ 
darkness  to  light,  and  of  his  turning  them  from  Satan  to 
himsel£ 

<*  The  labour  of  this  circuit  is  not  hard,  for  the  Island 
is  so  mountainous,  that  we  cannot  eo  far  from  home  on 
horseback.  But  visiting  the  little  Elands  and  Quays  is 
generally  difiicult,  and  sometimes  dauj^rous.  To  be 
tossed  about  in  a  small  open  boat,  while  almost  every 
wave  threatens  to  overwhelm  it,  appears  strange  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  another  mode  of  life;  but 
the  love  of  souls  surmounts  every  difficulty." 

Nor  was  it  to  Tortola  alone  that  the  divine  goodness 
was  confined.  In  Spanish  Town,  and  the  adjacent 
Islands,  the  gracious  work  was  carried  on,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Isham,  dated  June  11,  1804.  ^<  Since  I  came  to 
this  circuit,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  betwixt  Spanish 
Town  and  the  Island  of  Anagada,  where  we  have  a  few 
people  in  socie^,  who,  I  trust,  are  endeavouring  to  orna^ 
ment  the  reli^on  of  Jesus,  and  preparing  to  meet  him  to 
their  everlasting  comfort.  In  the  former  of  these  Islands 
we  enjoy  the  goodness  of  God,  and  have  love  and  peace 
in  our  societv.  Several  have  lately  been  added  to  our 
church ;  and  from  what  I  have  both  heard  and  seen,  I 
trust  that  our  Immanuel  is  carrying  on  his  work  in  a  do- 
rious  manner,  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  this  and  other 
Islands." 

In  October  Mr.  Brownell  observes,  "  I  thank  God 
that  his  cause  continues  to  flourish,  and»  from  the  increas- 
ing number  of  people,  who  attend  the  chapel,  I  trust 
great  good  will  be  done.  At  present  we  are  all  in  good 
neiJth,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  going  on  tolerably  well 
in  the  mission.  There  has  of  late  been  an  increase  of 
white  people  in  the  congr^tion,  and  one  or  two  have 
lately  joined  the  socieUr.  This  I  conceive  is  a  matter  of 
encouragement,  as  it  will  probably  open  the  way  for  the 
appointing  of  stewards  for  the  society.  An  increase  of 
white  people  is  always  a  desirable  thing  in  these  Islands, 
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because  they  can  greatly  assist  the  MidsiaAary,  and  theff 
'appointment  to  offices  m  the  society  wipes  away  a  greitt 
deal  of  reproacTi.  We  'have  also  admitted  lately  wout 
twenty  Blacks." 

Arhong  the  many  Who  departed  Ais  life,  and  amon^ 
thos6  Who  continued  to  survive,  a  variety  6f  instances 
might  be  selected,  as  comments  on  the  promises  of 
saving  faith ;  but  such  details  are  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  the  present  work.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  memorable  instances,  which  so  conspicuonsly  display 
tfaef  compassion  of  God,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  perfect  silence.  As  a  livmgj  witness  of  the  truth, 
We  select  th^  following  memoir,  which  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Isham,  in  a  letter  frotn  Spanish  Town,  whiclf 
bears  date  the  17th  of  August^  1804. 

<*  Isaac  Vanterpool,  a  Negro,  was  bofn  in  this  Island, 
and  at  his  birth  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Ketura,  who 
made  a  present  of  him  to  Mr.  H— ,  to  whom  he  beloh^;ed 
between  four  and  five  years.  On  growing  to  maturity, 
he  toclt  a  wife,  by  wbom  he  had  one  child.  Mr.  H — y 
being  much  involved  in  his  circumstances,  and  not  havinj^ 
it  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  were  macS 
upon  him,  po6r  Isaac  was  seized ;  and,  contrary  to  his 
desire,-  being  torn  from  his  wife,  drild,  and  relations,  watf 
sent  to  Ae  j^and  of  Tortola,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master's  creditors.  He  Was  purchased  by  a  person, 
who,  about  two  years  afterwards,  carried  him  to  St  Ktrs- 
tatius^  and  again  sold  him,  contrttry  to  his  inclination, 
to  a  Mr.  P—  of  that  place.  Bein^  dissatisfied  with  his 
new  master,  he  soon  eloped,  and  embrdcing  the  first  op- 
portuhity  that  ofllered,  returned  to  his  wife  and  child  at 
Spanish  Town.  But  whatever  happiness  he  might  have 
experienced  on  this  account,  it  was  of  short  duration,  for 
being  soon  taken,  he  was  sent  bac^  to  St.  Eustatius« 
Soon  afler  this,  Mr.  P —  sold  him  to  one  of  this  Island, 
ill  consequence  of  which  he  was  again  restore  to  his  wif^ 
and  connexions,  which  ffate  him  no  smailjoy. 

"  When  the  Methomst  Missionaries  visited  Spanish 
Town,  he  attended  th«r  preaching,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  sinfulness  of  his  proceedings,  having  been 
fond  of  dancing,  and  of  following  the  corrupt  inclina* 
tions  of  his  heart.  He  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  aban-> 
doning  these  courses,  and  of  so  dtering  his  conduct^ 
that  he  might  escape  eternal  punishment,  and  obtain  th« 
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these  convictions  be  began  to  depart  from  iniquity,  ao4 
to  seek  Sor  .mer^cy  ;  but  in  ^  pur^t^it  of  tbU  he  met  with 
much  pppi^itfof)* 

'^  His  miQ4  aX  this  time  w^s  much  affected  with  lil^nPr 
ing  dreams,  und  h^  was  greatly  distressed  oq  account  of 
his  ungojdly  |iiehi|Yiour.  Being  weary  and  heavy  Udei^ . 
with  ips  sin^  hp  oturnestly  sought  pardon  and  peace 
through  faitb  in  the  blood  of  Jesus;  and  the  Lord^  .whp 
b^rd  his  cry,  remov^  his  troubl^  ^poke  pea^  to  his 
sjp^  ^nd  ezi^Ued  )ii|a  to  r^jciice  in  a  presenjt  salvia 
tio^.  i^ioine  ^e.aftex  this,  he,  was  s^^pointed  to  lead  a 
class,  .au^)  ^QiPiWhat  I  i^avejseen  and  heard,  h^  always 
hem  attentiv^e  tq  it,  wajtcbing  ^ver  the  people  with  love, 
and  earnestly  exhorting  tbeiu.  tp  ^  strict  attentiojn  to  ti^ 
means  of  grace,  and  to  a  constant  looking  to  God  through 
tl^e  Si^yipufy  'for  the  bl/rf|^ing^.Qf  the  Gospel  in  time  ^d 
eteJToity.  In  hi^  depprtment  ke  appears  to  be  yery  )^ami 
blev  ao^  d^ous  pf  tl^  salyatioi^  pf  his  fellow-creatures; 
and  when  he  h^^^  of  any^in  the  spci|&ty  acting  cpntrary 
to  their  professiop,-  he  i^ppears  to  be  deeply  concerned 
'respecting  themi^  In  short,  he  loves  God,  nis  cause,  and 
his  people,  and,  longs  for  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  tbp 
)»rofpei^y  of  %hfi  E^deemer's  kii^gdom.  I  have  known 
him  (condudAs  Mr.  Ist^m)  between  nine  fltnd  ten  yeiirs, 
ai»d  hopts  he  will  be  one  of  .tha;t  glorious  company,  to 
whoQ)  Jesus  will  say — Enter  ye  jnto  the  joy  of  your 
Lord." 

Afr.  Isham  cpptipued  to  labour  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  ye^r  iW^  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  sodety^  of  himself,  and  of  the 
mann^  in  which  he  employed  his  time.  ^'  Since  I  re- 
ceived, th^  drculax'  letter,  nothing  particular  has  taken 
plac;^  fO^ojMg  usy  ^cept  tha^t  some  persons  have  been  ex« 
clud€;(U  90(1  oiljkiers  admitted  into  society.  My  plan  of 
proceeding  ip  m  follows.  On  Sund^y  morning  before 
b^rea^kj^t,  I  attend  the  passes  which  meet  in  the  chapeL 
At  t^n  I  read  morning  prayers  and  preach,  and  after- 
wards catechise.  At  four  in  th^  afternoon  I  preach  again. 
On  Afonday  morning  we  have  prayers,  and  at  night  I 
ali^n^  the  classes.  On  Wednesday  morning  we  have 
prayears,  and  at  ni(^  I  preach.  On  Thursday  night  I 
cateduse.  On  J^riday  morning  I  read  the  litany,  and  at 
night  attend  a  pidyer-n^eeting.     On  Saturd$iy  n"^ht  I 
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meet  the  bands  and  leaders.  Once  a  month  I  administer 
die  sacrament 

<*  When  an  opportunHr  ofiers,  and  it  is  convenient  tor 
gO|  I  visit  the  Island  of  Anagada,  on  which  we  have  H 
small  society.  These,  I  trust,  are  endeavouring  to  adorn 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  preparing  to  meet  him  in  glory* 
I  have  spent  above  ten  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
blessed  be  God,  have  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health, 
and  experienced  much  of  the  divine  mercy  and  love.  I 
have  cause  to  praise  the  Lord  for  what  is  past,  and  to 
trust  him  for  what  is  to  come.  May  the  Almighty  crown 
with  success  your  endeavours  to  promote  his  ^ory,  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.'^  In  another  letter  he  adds,  ^  I 
trust,  from  what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard,  that  my 
exertions  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  have  not  been 
in  vain." 

It  happened  on  the  SIst  of  De<^ember,  1805,  aa  Mr. 
/  Brownetl  was  walking  through  one  of  the  public  streets, 
that  he  ^as  sternly  accosted  by  a  gentleman,  who  directed 
him  to  read  a  paper,  which  he  then  put  into  his  hand. 
On  stepping  aside  for  that  purpose,  he  v^as  seized  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  by  the  same 
person  from  whom  he  had  just  received  the  paper,  wiio 
instantly  put  himself  in  an  attitude  to  strike  nim.  Thi^ 
strange  behaviour  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  which  ha<} 
been  just  transmitted  to  the  Island,  containing  an  extract 
from  the  Methodist  Magazine  for  July  1805,  in  which 
Mr.  Brownell,  in  a  letter,  then  published,  had  asserted,  that 
"  Fornication^  adultery^  and  ^^l^  of  all  religion^  were 
reigning  sins  in  tMs  region^*  This  letter,  the  gentleman 
asserted,  was  <^  a  libel  on  the  public,  and  that  he  would 
hunt  the  writer  out  of  the  community." 

From  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood,  he  proceeded  to 
bestow  the  epithets  of  rascal  and  scoundrel  with  no  com- 
mon liberality,  and  from  thence  to  strike  Mr.  Brownell 
in  the  face,  first  with  a  stick,  then  with  his  fist,  then  to 
pull  him  by  the  nose,  and  then  to  kick  him.  In  this 
career  of  madness  be  was  instantly  ioined  by  another, 
equally  furious  and  foolish  with  himself,  who,  after  pour- 
ing forth  more  abusive  language,  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  on  the  breast.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Brownell  time  to 
turn  himself  round,  before  a  third  struck  him  with  die 
but-end  of  a  loaded  horsewhip,  which  cut  his  head  roost 
severely.  "  His  hand  was  lifted  up  to  give  a  second  blow, 
but,  providentially,  (Mr.  Brownell  observes)  he  did  not 
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'Strike^  or  it  is  highly  probable  -that  I  should  have  been 
murdered  in  the  open  street  and  in  the  &oe  of  day/'* 

The  treatment  which  Mr.  Brownell  thus  receiTed  irom 
gentlemoi  of  apparent  respectability,  soon  ooUected  a 
mob ;  and  while  th^  were  busily  engiured  in  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  the  transactions  which  uiey  had  partially 
beheld,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  and  was 
thus  preserved  from  their  insatiable  furv.  They,  however, 
no  sooner  found  that  he  was  gone^  than  they  pursued, 
exhordi^  each  other  to  persevere  till  they  had  *^  finished 
the  business;"  and  he  only  escaped  this  second  tempest 
of  their  vengeance^  by  prostrating  himself  on  the  floor 
while  they  passed  by  the  widow.  From  this  place  he  was 
conducted  to  his  home  by  two  gentlemen  who  became  his 
guard,  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  they  iqppr^ 
hendecL  Here  he  was  confined  for  some  time^  through 
the  wound  on  his  head,  and  the  bruises  which  he  r^ 
ceived,  attended  by  two  physicians. 

On  the  9d  of  March,  1306,  Mr.  Brownell  broMght  the 
affair  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  together 
with  a  number  of  competent  witnesses,  to  attest  the  truth 
of  his  own  allegations;  but  the  grand  jury,  instead  of 
finding  the  bill  against  the  rioters,  presenti^  the  plainti£ 
An  iimictment  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  the  King's 
council,  and  though  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  was  brouj^bt, 
except  a  amy  of  a  letter  firom  England,  which  cpntamed 
the  extract  nom  th^  magazine,  a  biU  was  readily  found.  He 
was  then  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but 
the  King^s  counsel  not  being  prepared  for  such  an  unex- 
pected trial,  it  was  postponed  to  the  ensuing  Thursday 

On  the  arrival  of  this  day,  the  same  plea  was  again 
rqpeated,  and  the  trial  was  again  postponed,    on  .the 

Sound  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  original 
ter ;  for  at  present  the  whole  charge  rested  on  the  evi* 
daice  of  a  man,  who  averred  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
firom  a  gendeman  in  England,  in  which  the  writer  states, 
that  he  had  read  in  a  magazine  the  words  which  con- 
stituted the  crime,  and  which  were  said  to  be  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  defendant  from  Toilola.     This  became  a 

*  Th«  letter  alloded  lo  above,  whicli  these  genllenien  declared  to  be 
KbcHont,  And  wm  mcde  by  tbera  the  oeteniible  oi'cafion  of  their  dn- 
tvrbsMe^  «e  bav*  fiTc*  Wt  »  preceding  page,  (196).  It  it  dated  Jaly 
16,  1S04.  It  M  highly  probable  that  they  bad  either  iiev«r  leeo,  or  had 
totally  forgotten,  Che  following obRorTation  of  an  elegant  writer:  "  For- 
bidden writlngi  arc  generolly  thought  to  be  certain  iparka  of  truths 
whieh  fly  off  i»  tW  Hm  of  thoM  who  ditatfpt  to  tread  ffaem  onu" 
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sji^btti  i^rkefice  d)r  cOminittJng  htttl  t36  priabh  till  SfejK 
tember, .  which  they  were  the  more  eager  to  d6;  froAl  ^ 
full  cohtiction  diat  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtiiUi  Any 
bail,  atk!  that  it  would  become  a  punishment  which  they 
were  lirell  aware  the  law  could  not  infHct.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  nrach  deceive ;  ihd,  an  oflfei^  bf  bail 
being  made  from  a  quarter  they  least  expected,  induced 
them  to  britjg  the  matter  to  an  immediate  issue.  This, 
n^ertheless,  was  an  affair  of  some  debate ;  but  fitidinja;', 
after  the  usual  pleadings,  that  fite  out  of  seVen  of  the 
justices  were  of  opinion  that  the  trial  ought  not  to  be  put 
off,  th^  K"^?'^  counsel  quashed  the  indictment,  to  the  no 
small  mortiflcation  of  those  who  sou^t  revenge. 

As  to  the  charge  itseif,  contained  in  the  letter  published 
in  the  magazines,  not  even  the  taost  violent  among  the 
prosertttbrs  attempted  to  fiilsify  it.  They  contended  that 
the  crimes  were  not  of  urtiversal  application,  and  to  this 
no  part  of  the  letter  extended.  But  the  principal  branch 
of  the  crlminafity  of  Mr.  Brownell,  it  w.<rs  plain,  con- 
sisted in  his  publishing  to  the  world  those  prevailing  vices, 
wh?ch,  though  existing,  they  were  ashamed  publickly  to 
avow.  It  must  not,  hdwever,  be  understood,  that  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Tortola  gave  countenance  to  the 
proceedings  which  we  have  detailed ;  any  mote  that  th^ 
were  impftcated  in  those  vices  which  were  said  to  prevail. 
On  the  contrary,  vast  numbers  disapproved  their  con- 
duct; and  even  the  chief  magistrate  observed,  that  **  as 
the  grand  jury  did  not  think  proper  to  fitWI  a  bfll  for  Mr. 
Brownell,  they  ought,  in  common  justice,  "not  ttt  have 
found  one  against  nim.*'^  That  the  public  nrfnd  wis  t»Ot 
incensed  a'gainat  the  Missionaries  by  these  events,  we  Wiay 
gather  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  white  part  of  tJie 
congrtt^ation  visibly  increased  afterward ;  atid  even,  durirtg 
the  Wirole  of  the  transactions,  no  other  branch  of  the 
society  was  exported  to  any  persecution.  And,  if  actfonS 
may  be  peitnittcd  to  declare  the  emotions  df  the  idul,  We 
have  much  reason  to  believe  that  those,  who  were  mofet 
iictive  in  promoting  the  prosecution,  reflect  ort  ^Hat  has 
taken  place,  rather  with  shame  than  exultatiofi. 

Tlie  appointed  period  of  Mr.  Browneirs  continuance 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  having  expired,  he  retired,  towards 
the  autumn  of  the  year,  from  a  place  4n  which  he  had 
received  a  pei^onal  injury,  which  urged  his  d^partntcj — 
the  wound  on  his  head  disabling  him  from  bearing  the 
heat  of  the  ftun«     M  thts  time  Mr.  Erm»  was  left  as  a 
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solitary  Missionary  on  the  Islands.  It  was  from  him  we 
learnt  the  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Stur- 
geon,  one  of  our  Miudonaries^  while  on  his  passage  from 
Grenada.  In  his  letter,  whicli  is  daled  August  14,  1806, 
he  observes,  that  Mr.  Sturgeon  was  taken  ni  at  Grenada, 
and  gradually  grew  worse,  till  the  homeward-bound  fleet 
left  that  place.  At  this  time  he  thoufffat  it  best  to  attempt 
reaching  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  which  the  relations  of  his 
wife  resided.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  On 
the  second  morning  after  he  left  Grenada,  he  dep^oted 
this  life,  and  was  committed  to  a  watery  grare.  His  dis- 
consolate widow  and  only  child,  (a  girl  of  about  four 
yca^  of  age)  after  witnessing  their  li^iisfortune,  reached 
their  friends  in  safety.  Mrs.  Sturgeon  says,  that  her  late 
husband  was  very  happy  in  his  mind  during  his  sickness, 
and  that  his  conversation  was  entirely  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Departing  this  life  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  to  be  sup)>osed  that  we  could  be  furnished  with  any 
documents  relative  to  his  deatli;  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  and  ministry,  we  have  every  reason  to 
bdieve  that  he  died  in  peace,  and  that  his  soul  entered 
into  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God. 

With  respect  to  the  work  at  large  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  gives  in  ac- 
count of  Mr.  iSturgeon's  death,  observes  as  follows*  **  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  things  appear  to  be  in  the  mend- 
ing way  here.  People  of  all  colours  attend  the  chapel ; 
and  it  is  so  much  crowded,  that  I  am  grieved  to  see  the 
pet^le  so  Incommoded.  Many  want  pews,  and  say  they 
are  c6nfipelled  to  tarry  away,  because  when  they  come 
they  can  get  no  seats ;  while  those  who  have  pews  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  to  them,  the  alleys  and  gallery 
stairs  being  so  filled.  And,  I  may  add,  this  has  not  been 
the  CMe  for  once  only,  but  it  is  so  every  Sundarv  morning. 
On  this  account  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  chaniel,  and  am  encouraged  herein  by  the  willingness 
which  tne  people  show  to  lend  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  I  have  added  about  thirty  to  the  society  in  town, 
and  'about  thirty  more  have  given  in  their  names  to  meet 
in  class,  to  whom  I  have  not  yet  given  notes. 

**  i  hope  the  preachers  will  oheerfiilly  assist  in  this  great 
vork,  for  some  of  the  missionaries  being  tlead,  and  ofliere 
gone  home,  things  call  aloud  for  all  the  artlentioti  which 
oin  psssibly  be^iven.     Barbadoes  and  Grenada  are  now 
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without  preacher^  and  this  circuit  has  only  one.  I  hop« 
these  considerations  will  stir  up  the  minds  of  pious  holy 
men,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They 
may  expect  their  trials,  but  I  hope  the  expectation  of  a 
crown  that  never  fades  away,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  encounter  with  resolution  all  the  difficulties  they 
may  meet.  Yesterday  I  added  about  ten  to  the  sod^. 
The  whole  number  in  Tortola,  and  the  other  Virgm 
Islands,  is  now  about  20i0»  of  whom  no  more  than  38  ai^ 
Whites." 

The  circuit  beinff  thus  reduced  to  one  preacher,  a  scar- 
city of  preaching  followed ;  and  the  effects  of  this  un- 
avoidable omission  were  almost  immediately  felt  through 
the  more  distant  societies,  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year  180G,  and  in  a  more  general  manner  in  1807. 
In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Evans  observes, 
that  from  the  preceding  June  to  that  period,  he  had  joined 
about  4-50  to  the  society,  but  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  excluding  for  misconduct  130.  Many  otiiers  had  been 
taken  away  by  death,  and  many  more  in  the  forsaken 
places,  had  wandered  from  the  fold  which  there  was  no 
shepherd  to  superintend ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  consi- 
derable reduction  had  taken  place.  In  Spanish  Town 
Mr.  Evans  vras  unable  to  preach  oftener  than  once  a 
month ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  Islands  were  abandoned 
altogether;  while  those  places  which  still  remained,  re- 
quiredgreater  energies  than  one  man  was  able  to  exert. 

In  Tortola,  however,  to  which  the  labours  of  Mr»  Evans 
were  chiedy  confined  i  the  work  assumed  a  more  pleasant 
aspect.  ^*  With  regard  to  the  spiritual  state  of  this 
Island,  (he  observes)  if  I  may  judge  by  Uiose  things 
which  are  generally  taken  as  proofs  of  prosperiti^I  must 
conclude  that  the  work  is  still  owned  oi  God.  The  con- 
gr^ations  are  frequently  sp  large,  that  the  chapel,  thou^ 
much  enlarged,  is  still  too  small  to  contain  the  people. 
The  classes  are  better  attended*  Many  apply  for  admit- 
tance into  the  society.  Tliirty  or  forty  are  meeting  on 
trial,  and  some  profess  to  have  obtained  lately  a  sense  of 
God's  love  to  their  souls.  Several  have  died  happy  in 
the  Lord,  one  of  whom  was  a  leader  of  Spanish  Town. 
When  I  went  to  see  him  a  little  before  his  death,  I  found 
him  delivered  from  all  slavish  fear,  and  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure  with  joy  and  gladness  in  his  soul. 
He  tokl  me  that  he  wanted  nothing  out  that  God's  will 
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should  be  done  in  him,  and  thiit  the  Lord  would  make 
him  entirely  ready,  and  then  take  him  to  himself. 

^*  Another  who  died  happy  in  the  Lord,  was  a  Miss 
Gordon,  of  Tortola.     Slie  had  been  careless  about  reli« 

S'on  till  a  few  months  before  her  death,  when  it  pleased 
e  Lord  to  lay  his  afflictinir  hand  upon  her;  she  was 
then  visited  by  one  of  our  friends,  who  spoke  to  her 
respecting  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  and  prayed  with  her:  / 
this  he  oflen  did,  and  his  labour  was  not  lost.  It  pleased 
tl^e  Lord  so  far  to  restore  her,  that  she  frequ^itly  attended 
preaching  and  the  private  meetings.  Her  disorder,  how- 
ever, soon  returned,  and  carried  her  to  her  resting  place. 
I  went  to  see  her  several  times  during  her  illness,  and 
found  her  strong  in  faith,  the  fear  of  death  being  gone, 
and  her  soul  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  come  and  take  her 
to  htmtelC'' 

From  the' month  of  April  to  the  middle  of  August,  Mr* 
Evans  continued  his  labours  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
regarding  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  souls  committed  to 
his  care^  more  than  his  own  bodily  health.  These  exer- 
tions being  too  great,  in  that  warm  climate^  for  his  con- 
stitution, soon  brought  on  an  alarming  fever,  which,  on 
thelDth  of  August,  conducted  him  to  those  regions 
where  the  wick^  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
find  repose.  Of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  the  anthor 
of  these  pages  received  the  painful  intelligence,  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  &culty,  who  attended  him 
in  his  illness;  it  was  dated  August  16,  1807)  onlv  three 
days  prior  to  his  departure,  anu  couched  in  the  following 
terms. 

^  My  Dear  Sir, 
^  I  write  from  the  house  at  which  Mr.  Evans  is,  on  a 
sick,  and  to  all  human  appearance,  a  dying  bed.  He 
has  been  for  thirteen  days  confined  by  a  most  alarming 
fever,  which  has  for  the  last  five  days  resisted  every  effort 
I  could  make  to  subdue  it  Since  Friday  I  have  given 
him  over;  but,  as  while  life  remains,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
all  we  can,  I  have  continued  my  attaidanee.  The  fiat  is, 
I  fear,  gone  fortli,  and  he  will  shortly  receive  the  reward 
of  his  really  uncommon  exertions  in  the  service  of  his 
master.  I  think  it  ri^t  to  give  you  this  information,  us 
there  is  not  another  minister  here  to  supply  his  place. 
"  Tour's,  very  truly, 

"  O.  R.  Porter.*' 
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The  society,  at  the  time  of  this  afflictive  dispei^satipnY 
amounted  to  1808,  of  whom  only  SS  were  Whites.  These 
were  scattered  through  die  different  Islands,  and  appa- 
rently forsaken  in  a  wilderness,  as  sheep  without  a  §hep- 
herd.  In  human  assistance  lUcy  had  no  inducement  to 
put  their  trust ;  but  the  living  God  hpd  promised  to  be 
their  friend.  Confiding  iii  his  promised  protection,  thej^ 
were  taught  by  experience  the  foUy  of  trusting  in  an  arm 
of  flesh ;  and  were  led  to  rely  alone  for  their  safety  on 
kim  who  cannot  change.  Thus  these  glooi?iy  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  having  been  rendered  beoefidial,  wiU 
ultimately  work  together  for  good,  and  finally  swell  that 
song  of  joy  which  shall  begin  in  eternity,  but  never  end. 

The  afflicted  societies  and  forlorn  coi^gregations  in  the 
Vii^n  Islands,  did  not  lt)ng,  however,  continue  to  swffert 
what  they  both  felt  and  feared,  from  the  death  of  Mr* 
Evans.  An  ovcr^ruliug  Providence  had  f^ovided  ag^st 
the  efiects  of  its  own  mysterious  dispensations,  by  direct* 
ing  other  labourers  to  fill  the  places  of*  those  who  had 
just  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans, 
had  been  appointed  in  Engla^id  to  repair  to  Tortola,  to 
assist  him  in  his  lal)ours.  He  accordix^y  embarked  at 
liverpool,  (io  company  with,  another  Missionary,  who 
also  was  about  to  labour  in  the  West  Indies)  on  tl^  1st 
of  October,  1807,  on  board  the  VeneraWe,  a  ship  bound 
for  Barlmdoes.  Nothing  remarkable  haj^n^  duriiig 
the  voyage  that  mearits  a  distinct  narration.  Occasionally 
the  appearance  of  a  &uspicKHis  vesbcl  alarmed  ll\eir  fears, 
and  sometimes  contrary  winds  retarded  their  progr<ess; 
but  every  thing  ultimately  proving  favourable,  they  Innded 
at  Barbadoes  in  safety,  after  a  passage  of  fbrty^three 
days. 

On  making  inquiries  »fter  the  Metliodist  society  on  ihis 
island,  ajid  wling  wme  of  the  members,  he  received  ihc 
melancholy  intelligence  t^kat  Mr.  Robinson,  our  ItfissiiiQ- 
ary  in  that  place,  had  ai$o  departe^l  into  a  world  of  s{u»i^itp 
some  time  before  his  arrival.  In  consequence  of  his 
death  they  were  left  witlmut  any  guide  to  instruct  them 
either  by  his  example' or  precepts;  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  or  encourage  them  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  received  by  them  with  open  arnis  and 
tears  of  joy,  from  a  full  conviction  that  he  had  come  on 
purpose  to  labour  among  them,  and  fill  the  st^ition  of  the 
deceased.     Great,  therefore,  was  their  disappointment, 
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^hen  they  were  informed  that  he  only  came  as  a  transient 
visitor  among  them,  that  his  stay  would  be  but  short,  that 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Tortola,  and  was  under  obli- 
gations which  he  bad  bound  himself  not  to  violate.  He 
tarried  with  them  eight  days,  preached  several  times,  and 
seised  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  proceed  to  the 
place  of  his  destination.  &>  urgent,  however,  were  their 
solicitations,  and  so  pnessing  were  their  necessities,  that 
Mr.  Willis,  who  had  accompanied  him  f^om  England, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  tarry  in  Barbadoes  till  he  sliould 
deceive  orders  to  remove,  or  till  another.  Missionary 
should  be  sent  to  labour  among  them. 

On  the  24.th  of  November,  Mr.  Hodgson  left  Barba- 
does, amidst  the  tears  of  those  who  solicited  his  stay.  He 
sailed  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  packet,  which, 
though  about  to  visit  other  Islands,  was  ultimately  bound 
for  Tortola.  The  next  day  he  landed  at  Dominica,  and 
visited  the  society,  and  was  kindly  received  both  by  them 
and  by  Mr.  Pattison,  the  Missionary  on  the  Island.  Iri 
this  place  he  also  preached  several  times,  to  large  and 
attentive  congre^tions.  TTie  society  at  Roseau,  tb^ 
capital  of  the  Island,  he  found,  on  the  whole,  in  a  fJou- 
riihing  condition ;  but  their  spirits  were  much  depresse<l, 
In  consequence  of  their  chapel  having  been  taken  from 
them  in  a  forcible  manner,  by  some  who  manifested  no 
solicitude  for  their  welfare.  At  Prince  Rupert's,  a  sickly 
part  of  the  Islapd,  the  state  of  the  society  was,  however, 
¥ery  diflerent.  He  did  not  visit  it,  but  learned  from 
some  individuals  who  came  from  that  place  to  Roseau, 
that  their  condition  was  truly  deplorable.  No  preacher 
had  been  among  them  for  nearly  two.  years,  nor  could 
any  one  venture  thither  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
through  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  place.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  omission,  many  had  neglected  the  asseta* 
blin^  of  themselves  together;  the  love  of  others  was 
waxing  cold;  and  In  general  their  moi-als  were  rapidly  on 
the  decline.  Such  was  respectively  the  state  of  the  soci- 
ety, both  in  Roseau  and  Prince  Rupert's. 

Prom  Dominica  the  packet  sailed  to  Antigua,  on  which 
Island  he  also  landed,  and  visited  the  Missionaries  and 
•odety.  These  were  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  experi- 
•tice  of  sudi  as  he  conversed  with,  he  describes  as  ra- 
tional and  scriptural,  and  many  among  them  were  making 
pleasing  advances  in  the  divine  life. 
•  On  the  6th  of  December  he  lefl*  Antigua,  and  sailed 
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for  Montserrat,  at  which  place  the  following  adTentura* 
occurred,  which  for  its  singularity  deserves  to  be  recorded^^ 
The  captain  of  the  Lilly  2oop  of  wnr,  then  lyinjr  in  the 
harbour,  leambg,  by  some  means,  that  a  Methodist 
preacher  was  then  on  board  the  packet  just  come  into 
port,  instantly  came  on  board,  and  after  introducing  him- 
self very  politely,  requested  him  to  come  on  board  his^ 
ship  to  visit  one  of  his  officers,  who  was  a  dissenter^ 
then  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  Mr.  Hodgson  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  ear- 
nest request,  accompanied  him  on  board  the  Lilly.  He 
was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  officers,  and 
soon  conducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  gentleman,  on 
whose  account  he  had  visited  the  ship.  On  entering  the 
state-cabin,  he  found  him  lying  on  a  sofa,^  and  his  brother 
officers,  with  dejected  countenances  and  solemn  aspects, 
sitting  round  him,  Mr.  Hodgson  accosted  him  according 
to  his  appearance^  as  a  man  standing  on  the  borders  of 
eternity.  He  spoke  to  him  of  Uie  hemous  nature  of  sin^ 
and  set  before  him  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God.  He 
gave  replies  to  various  questions  which  were  propose(^ 
expatiated,  with  great  plainness^  ob  the  necessity  ot  being 
born  again,  and  of  preparinjg  to  meet  our  God ;  and  in- 
directlv  warned  those  w^o  witnessed  the  solemnity,  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  He  continued  thus  conversing 
With  him  for  some  time,  and,  at  lengthy  when  about  to 
take  his  leave,  the  captain,  in  the  name  of  himsdf  and 
officers,  thanked  him  for  his  kind  attention  to  their  dying 
friend. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  following  day,  having  been  on 
shore  viewing  ihe  town,  was  returning  on  Doard  the 
packet,  when  the  boat  in  wEieh  he  was,  had  to  pass  clost 
by  the  Lilly.  The  captain,  seeing  him  in  the  boat,  ordered 
her  alongside,  and  once  more  invited  him  on  board. 
Mr.  H.  went  a  second  time  to  visit  the  dying  man,  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  preceding  dav.  At  this  time  the  pre* 
sident  of  Montserrat,  and  all  the  principal  magistrates 
were  on  board,  where  they  had  been  dining.  Tlie  cap* 
tain,  taking  Mr.  H.  into  the  cabin,  introduced  him  to  the 
president,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  present,  who  re* 
ceived  him  with  much  politeness  and  respect  The  con-^ 
versation  immediately  turned  on  the  nature  of  mission^ 
and  many  questions  were  proposed  by  the  president,  re- 
lative to  those  of  the  Methodists,  which  Mr.  H.  answered 
much  to  his  apparent  satisfaction.    Among  other  things. 
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he  asked  why  we  had  no  Missionary  in  Montserrat  as  in 
other  Islands?  Mr.  H. replied,  that  several  attempts  had 
been  made  in  former  years,  which  had  been  rendered  inef- 
fectual. That  the  magistrates  had  hitherto  appeared  hos- 
tile to  the  measure,  and  had  actuallly  driven  Mr.  Owens, 
jone  of  our  Missionaries,  off  the  Island.  He  replied,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  and  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  on  former  occasions,  there  was 
no  such  obstacle  now.  He  then  inquired  into  our  means 
of  support,  our  emoluments  in  the  West  Indies,  was  re- 
maiicably  inquisitive,  and  seemed  attentive  to  the  replies 
which  were  given  to  each  question.  And  after  satisfying 
himself  in  numerous  particulars,  he  turned  to  the  com- 
pany, observing,  that  be  thought  it  a  laudable  under* 
taking,  and  one  diat  ought  to  oe  encouraged.  Mn  H. 
continued  with  them  about  two  hours,  but  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  thing  about  the  sick  man*  At  lengthy 
being  about  to  retire,  the  captain,  not  willing  for  him  to 
go  away  under  a  delukion,  frankly  confessed  to  him  that 
me  whole  was  nothing  but  a  farce,  and  apologized  for  the 
joke  that  had  been  put  upon  him.  He  then  ordered  the 
jolly  boat  to  be  manned,  which  was  instantly  done,  and 
Mr.  H.  returned  in  it  to  the  packet,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  these  singular  adventures. 

From  Montserrat  the  packet  sailed  to  Nevis,  where 
Mr.  Hodgson  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Mission- 
aries, ana  society  under  their  care  in  this  Island.  He 
continued  in  this  place  only  a  little  while.    He,  however, 

S reached  once,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  the  packet  to 
t  Christopher^s  in  a  little  boat,  as  she  sailed  before  he 
could  get  on  board. 

At  St  Christopher's  Mr.  Hodgson's  stay  was  not  much 
longer  than  It  haa  been  at  Nevis.  He  preached  at  Old 
Road,  spoke  to  the  classes,  and  delivered  an  exhortation 
at  Basse  Terre;  and  after  having  conversed  a  little  with 
the  Missionaries  on  this  Island,  prepared  to  embark  for 
Tortola,  the  place  of  his  primary  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Being  a  perfect  stranger  in  Tortola,  and  having 
no  one  to  introduce  him  to  the  people,  Mr.  Isham,  from 
Nevis,  had  i^reed  to  accompany  hun  thither.  They  ac- 
cordingly sailed  together  in  the  packet,  and  on  the  12th 
of  December  left  St.  Christopher's,  and  reached  Tortola 
on  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  being 
Sunday,  Mr.  H.  was  requested  by  the  captain  of  the 
packit  to  perform  the  duty  of  chaplain  on  board  the  ship, 
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With  this  reou«sl  he  readily  complied,  as  Mr.  Isbam  was 
sick,  and  could  not  possibly  have  supplied  his  place,  in 
case  he  had  refused.  The  seamen  attended,  and  behaved 
with  the  utmost  decency ;  and  after  the  service  was  ended, 
the  captain  thanked  him  for  the  duty  he  had  performed, 
nnd  seemed  as  ready,  after  the  adventure  at  Montserrat, 
to  treat  him  with  respect,  and  to  do  him  any  little  act  of 
kindness,  as  he  had  been  before  to  treat  him  with  negli- 
gence and  contempt.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  on  his  arrival  at  Tortola,  on  the 
same  day,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letten^ 
will  fully  describe  : 

"  I  landed  (he  obsei'ves)  safely,  on  Sunday  afternoon^ 
December  IS,  1807.  I  found  no  preacher  here,  Mr. 
Evans  having  died  some  months  previously  to  my  arrivaL 
And  as  there  is  no  church  or  minister  here  of  any  kind, 
I  have  the  whole  Island  to  myself,  until  the  other  Mis- 
sionary arrives,  for  the  stay  of  Mr.  Isham  will  be  but 
short.  The  people,  as  soon  as  I  landed,  knew  me  to  be 
tlie  parson,  for  this  is  the  name  they  give  us  here,  and 
the  news  flew  like  lightning  through  tne  town.  1  soon 
heard  the  sound  from  all  quarters,  *  The  parson  is  oome ! 
The  parson  is  come  !'  The  news  soon  reached  the  chapel, 
in  which  the  people  were  assembled,  and  out  tliey  came. 
Three  or  four  got  hold  on  each  arm,  some  behmd  and 
some  before,  and  I  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
that  were  in  our  way  to  the  preacher's  house.  And  all 
the  windows  of  the  })oiises  were  filled  with  people  to  see 
the  parson  pass  by.  1  cannot  describe  thejoy  which  was 
manifested  on  my  arrival.  *  Welcome  to  Tortola  I  Wel- 
come to  Tortola !'  resounded  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
children  danced  for  joy.  You  may  perhaps  anticipate  my 
feelings.  I  was  overcome  with  gratitude  to  that  good 
Being,  who  had  brought  roe  through  so  many  dangers 
to  dwell  with  this  affectionate  peojSe.  At  the  prospect 
of  what  lay  before  me,  1  was  also  deeply  humbled  under 
a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  likewise  of  my  own 
insnfticicncy  for  so  great  a  work.  For  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Evans,  the  superintendency  of  the  whole  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  at  present,  devolves  on  roe.  You  see^ 
therefore^  that  I  have  the  care  of  some  thousands  of 
people.  Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  !  For 
not  only  the  members  of  our  own  society,  consider  us  as 
their  Pastor,  but  all  that  attend  on  our  preaching,  for 
there  h  no  other  minister  ia  all  the  Virgin  Islands. 


.  On  the  fbnowing  day  Mr.  Hodgson  waited  on  tho 
Oovemor,  and  presented  to  him  his  letters  of  orders. 
H^  was  received  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  brother.  His 
hand  was  extend^  towards  him  in  token  of  friendship. 
He  then  read. his  papers,  and  observed  with  the  utmost 
«atis£iction ;  <^  Sir,  you  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  of 
youi*  station.  If  any  one  disturb  you,  apply  to  me,  and 
you  shall  have  justice  done  you."  ^^  I  am  astooishedf 
(says  Mr.  Hodgson)  at  the  idea  some  people  have  enter- 
tained, that  almost  any  person,  in  point  of  ability,  will 
do  fi)r  a  Missionary  in  the  West  Indies.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  the  people  here  speak  better  English  than  the 
niajority  in  similar  walks  of  life  do  in  London :  and  many 
of  the  negroes  speak  better  than  the  English  peasants; 
and  not  a  few  among  them  will  talk  and  reason  in  a  man* 
ner  that  would  amaze  you.  You  would  be  pleased  to  se^D 
our  congregations,  how  neat  they  ai^e ;  the  women  weai^ 
ing  plain  Methodist  bonnets.  Tliey  are  a  credit  to  the 
connexion." 

In  a  letter,  dated  January  22,  1808,  Mr.  Hodgson 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  state  of  religion^ 
and  the  success  of  ihelr  ministry.  ^<  Mr.  Isham  and  my* 
self  have  now  been  here  about  six  weeks,  and  the  Lord 
Itas  blessed  our  labours  in  a  wonderful  manner.  We  sel- 
dom preach  Ixit  some  are  convinced  of  sin,  and  not  a 
few,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  are  truly  converted  to  God. 
Our  afi^s,  both  spiritual  arul  temporal,  are  in  a  flovirish- 
ii^  state.  We  have  visited  several  of  the  Islands  ad* 
joining;  they  all  seem  eager  lor  the  water  of  life.  I  ]mve 
also  visited  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  houses  and  places 
where  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Hammett  fir^  preached  the 
word  to  this  people ;  and  liave  found  a  great  many  that 
were  benefited  by  their  preaching." 

Prior  to  our  attempts  to  introduoe  the  Gospel  into  the 
Vpgin  Islands,  almost  every  species  of  wickedness  pre- 
vailed among  the  Negroes,  out  the  general  reformation 
which  has  been  wrought,  is  now  visible  to  all.  Among 
other  branches  of  iniquity  to  which  they  were  addicted, 
there  was  one  which  they  tempted  the  Camson,  a  practice 
which  at  once  gratified  their  sensual  appetites,  and  indulged 
their  native  superstitions.  The  Canison  was  a  fikhy,  las- 
civious dance,  originally  imported  from  Africa,  in  which 
every  laistful  inclination  was  indulged  to  excess.  In  the 
detestable  deUrium  wLich  the  passions,  wh^  abandoned 
by  ad  restraint,  occasioned,  they  pretended  to  hoW  an 
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intercourse  with  their  departed  ancestors  and  relations, 
and  to  receive  from  them  instructions,  which  they  con- 
sidered themselves  reh'giously  bound  to  obey.  Theiidvice 
communicated  at  these  seasons,  consisted  frequently  in  a 
strict  injunction  to  avenge  some  injury  which  the  departed 
was  supposed  to  have  sustained  while  living,  but  which 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  revenge.  The  culprit  was 
pointed  out,  and  both  the  crime  and  vengeance  were 
specified,  so  that  the  Camson  fi-equently  terminated  in 
acte  of  the  most  ferocious  brutality.  The  injunctions  or 
responses  by  which  they  professed  to  be  directed,  were 
delivered  by  some  persons,  who,  like  the  priests  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  or  the  Bohittos  of  the  Caraibs,  were 
concealed  for  that  purpose.  And  what  tended  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  with  greater  certainty,  the  representar- 
tive  of  the  dead,  divested  his  language  of  that  ambiguity 
which  wrought  the  downfal  of  Lydia.  In  vain  had  the 
magistrates  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  practice  which  led 
to  such  savage  barbarities.  But  the  deluded  creatures, 
satisfied  of  the  reality  of  their  oracle,  and  of  their  incan* 
tations,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  law,  and  sought  occasions 
to  practise  their  abominations  with  an  eagerness  that  wai 
proportioned  to  the  strictness  of  the  prohibition. 

Ihis  diabolical  custom  is  now  totally  abandoned, 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Many  have  ex- 
changed it  for  the  truth  as  it  is  m  Jesus,  and  recount 
with  norror  the  parts  they  have  borne  in  these  detestable 
transactions.  The  season  of  Christmas,  which  formerly 
was  a  time  of  ferocious  riot,  dissipation,  and  drunken- 
ness, is  now  also  rescued  from  the  practice  of  exclusive 
wickedness,  and  is  scarcely  abused  so  much  among  the 
Negroes,  as  it  is  in  England  among  many  who  disdain 
the  name  of  slaves. 

On  the  sabbath-day  a  reformation  is  also  visible,  but 
the  change  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  those  instances  I 
have  mentioned.  This  sacred  day  continues  still  to  be  pro- 
faned, but  no  such  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  now 
appear,  as  formerly  disgraced  the  Islands.  The  violation 
of  the  sabbath  altogether,  it  is  not  wholly  in  the  power  of 
the  slaves  to  avoid,  under  the  present  system  of  laws.  It 
is  their  market  day;  and  the  necessities  of  their  families 
compel  them  to  transact  their  domestic  concerns  at  this 
time,  as  many  among  them  have  no  other  opportunities  of 
buying  what  they  want,  or  selling  the  produce  of  their 
gardens. 
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The  domestic  diffbreDoes  which  arise  among  the  mem-^ 
bers  of  society,  if  not  amicably  terminated  between  them- 
scJvesi  are  brought  before  the  preacher  for  his  decision, 
and  from  his  judgipent  they  admit  there  is  no  appeal! 
Mr.  Hodgson,  soon  after  his  arrival-  at  Tortola,  had  to 
fill  the  combined  offices  of  minister,  magistrate,  and  judge, 
and  to  regulate  in  these  capacities  the  affiiiri  of  nearly  two 
thousand  people. 

*^  An  appeal  to  the  minister  (he  observes  in  February, 
1808,)  js  their  dernier  resort  Our  society  is  large,  and 
imitating  the  primitive  Christians,  we  settle  every  thing, 
among  ourselves.  No  such  thing  is  known  here  as 
brother  going  to  law  with  brother.  And  such  is  the 
reverence  that  they  have  for  our  characters,  and  esteem 
for  our  persons,  that  they  seldom  refuse  to  abide  by  our 
determinations.  I  have  seen  the  most  resolute  opponents 
reconciled  together  in  our  presence.  For  such  is  the  res* 
pect  which  they  have  for  our  judgments,  founded  on  a 
hi^h  opinion  of  our  integrity,  that,  confiding  in  us,  they 
think  they  cannot  be  wronged.  And  when  any  matter  has 
once  been  settled  in  this  manner,  they  will  not  presume  to 
mention  it  again,  for  fear  of  an  exclusion  from  the  soci« 
ety,  which  they  dread  as  much  as  an  Englishman  would 
standing  in  the  pillory,  or  an  Indian  losing  his  caste. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  see  what  blessed  efiects  such 
proceedings  produce*  They  tend  to  promote  their  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  to  stjlfle  prejudices  before  they  become 
inveterate  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
in  their  souls.  They  are  also  a  great  means  of  rendering 
religion  truly  respectable  in  the  siffht  of  others. 

'<  Mv  work,  at  present,  is  triny  laborious,  as  I  am 
quite  alone.  On  Sunday  morning  at  six,  I  meet  the 
classes,  at  ten  read  prayers  and  preach,  and  conclude 
about  twelve.  From  that  time  until  four  I  am  employed 
in  settlinj^  disputes  and  reconciling  difierences,  in  marry- 
ing, baptising,  admitting  new  monbers  into  society,  and 
excluding  such  as  walk  disorderly.  In  the  evening  at  six 
o'clock  I  preach  again.  On  Monday  morning  at  five  I 
either  preach,  exhort,  or  read  some  portion  of  Scripture. 
In  the  afternoon  I  set  out  into  the  circuit,  and  at  night 
preach  on  P.  W.'s  estate^  On  Tuesday  morning  I  pro* 
ceed  to  Fr^ichman's  Quay,  dine  there^  then  take  a  row- 
bfMit  and  proceed  to  Jostvan  Dykes,  which  lies  to  the 
4iorth  of  Tortola.  :  In  tfaiis  passage  we  bav«  to  encounter 
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many  diAcuItie^  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  roughness  of  the  waves  j 
the  latter  of  which,  when  the  wind  blows,  threatens  to 
swamp  us,  and  rarely  fails  in  making  us  completely 
wet.  We  rarely  finish  this  Kttle  passage  till  ileariy 
the  hour  of  preaching,  when  we  have  to  scramble  up  the 
mountains  one  thousand  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea, 
before  we  reach  the  chapel.  In  this  place  there  is  not 
the  least  refreshment  to  be  had,  unless  we  clamber  up 
another  mountain ;  for  this  country  is  something  like  the 
Alps,  mountains  rising  one  above  another.  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  parched  with  thirst  in  this  place,  with-* 
out  being  able  to  obtain  a  drink  of  water.  When  the 
Negroes  have  done  labouring  in  the  plantations,  which 
are  here  chiefly  of  cotton,  they  come  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  bring  some  refreshment  with 
them,  which  generally  consists  of  &h  and  yams.  After 
preaching  we  sleep  upon  benches  in  the  chapel.  Yet, 
I  bless  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  all  this  barrenness  of 
outward  things,  we  have  some  precious  feasts  of  spiritual 
things.  I  have  heard  such  sound  Christian  experience 
upon  the  top  of  this  mountain,  as  I  never  expected  to 
hear  in  these  parts*  On  Wednesday  we  recross  tp 
Frenchman's  Quay,  experiencing  the  same  disagreeables 
in  our  return,  as  I  have  already  described.  In  this  place 
"  we  preach  in  the  evening,  and  tarry  all  night.  On  Tlmrs- 
day  morning  we  return  to  the  head  place  in  the  cireuit, 
and  preach  in  the  evening.  On  Friday  we  visit  another 
part  of  the  circuit  called  Fat  Hog^s  Bay,  and  preach  and 
rieep  there,  and  return  to  town  on  Saturday,  to  prepare 
for  the  duties,  of  the  ensuing  day.  But  the  places  I  have 
mentioned  do  not  make  half  the  circuit.  We  have  also 
to  visit,  occasionally,  the  whole  group  of  Islands  all 
round  Tortola,  so  that  what  I  have  given  is  only  the 
employment  of  one  week. 

"  The  Lord  has  been  very  gracious  in  raising  u^  two 
white  men,  who  take  off  some  part  of  my  labour.  SeVe-  v 
ral  of  the  black  people  are  also  very  useful,  and  contri- 
bute riot  a  little  by  their  advice  and  example,  to  harrow 
in  the  seed  sown  from  the  pulpit.  And  I  have  to  bless 
God,  that  the  little  while  I  have  been  here  I  have  not 
sowed  in  Tain.  Many  have  been  a^idcened  under  the 
word,  and  some  of  tnem  truly  converted  to  God.  In 
short,  I  believe  I  am  just  where  the  Loid  would  have  me 
lo  be,  and  I  rejoice  that-  my-labeur^is  tiotia  vain  in*  th^ 
Lord." 
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In  another  letter^  dated  only  nine  days  after  the>pre^ 
cedin|^  Mr.  Hodgson  further  observes,  "  Nearly  100 
Blacks  and  coloured  people  have  been  added  to  the  soci« 
ety  since  I  came^  and  also  four  respectable  white  persons,, 
so  that  I  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of 
God*  Throughout  the  Island  I  have  been  treated  with 
great  attention  and  respect  I  live  in  a  wooden  houses 
and  sometimes  eat  almost  wooden  bread,  yams,  cocoa 
nuts,  and  Indian  com.  But,  I  bless  the  I^rd,  I  have 
the  water  of  life.  I  little  thought,  when  I  left  England, 
that  the  black  people  were  so  intelligibly  and  a&ctionate 
as  I  have  found  tnem.  They  are  certainly  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  are  so  &r  from  being  deficient,, 
mat  they  appear  to  excel  many  of  the  English. 

*^  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  circumstance  that  oc^ 
curred  since  my  arrival  at  this  place.  On  looking  over 
some  books  which  I  found  in  the  house,  to  my  great  sur^ 
prise  I  found  them  to  be  some  volumes  oi  the  Cheap 
Repository,  which  Mr.  G.  took  a  great  deal  of  p^ins  to 
distribute  some  years  ago.  They  contain  several  of  Miss 
Hannah  More's  productions.  But  what  most  caused  my 
surprise  was,  to  nnd  inscribed  on  the  first  leaf,  *  The  Gift 
of  S.  H.  Esq.  of  Hull.'  I  dare  say,  that  gentleman  little 
thought  what  good  these  books  might  do,  when  he  pre« 
sent/3  them.  I  can,  however,  assure  you,  they  have 
done  much  already,  for  several  of  them  suit  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  England,  and  I  take  care  to  recommend 
them  in  every  company  I  visit." 

Mr.  Hodgson  continued  his  solitary  labours  with  great 
success  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  the  1st  of  March^ 
1808,  on  which  day  Mr.  Tchind  and  Mr.  Joseph  Taylcw: 
reached  tiie  Island  together.  These  Missionaries,  having 
been  unexpectedly  detained  in  the  course  of  their  passag^e, 

EreveiUed  Mr.  Hodgson  from  receiving  that  assistance  in 
is  ministerial  labours,  and  the  inhabitants  that  supply  of 
preaching,  which  the  situation  of  both  required.  Their 
arrival,  however,  though  late,  was  announced  with  joy, 
and  it  imparted  unspeakable  pleasure  to  all.  After  rest- 
ing and  refreshing  themselves,  they  inunediately  entered 
into  their  req^ective  spheres  of  action,  attending  chiefly 
to  those  places  which  had  been  unavoidably  neglected 
during  their  absence,  when  Mr.  Hodgson  was  compelled 
to  labour  alone. 

Of  the^ir  prospects  and  suf:ceas  the  latter  thus  expresses 
himself  on  the  16th  of  July:  <^  ^ixu;e  my  last  we  have 

VOL.  IJI.  T 
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been  going  on  gloriously,  Bv  comparing  this  yearns  ac- 
count witn  the  last^  you  will  see  the  Lord  has  added  to 
our  number  some  hundreds.  If  you  were  to  attend 
one  of  our  love-feasts,  you  would  be  quite  delighted  to 
hear  the  poor  Africans  re^te  the  goodness  of  Godtowards 
them,  in  their  artless  manner.  Ine  principal  magistrates 
of  this  Island  have  sittings  in  our  chapel,  and  constantly 
attend  preaching.  A  few  weeks  since,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Windward  Islands,  General  W.  and  his  sta£^ 
were  here.  They  all  attended  the  chapel,  and  we  were 
afterwards  informed,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that 
thev  were  highly  pleased  with  the  service.  Mr.  I'aylor 
ana  myself  waited  upon  the  General.  *  He  received  us 
with  great  kindness,  talked  with  us  about  an  hour,  on 
various  branches  of  our  mission,  and  declared  himself 
quite  satisfied  with  all  our  proceedings.  We  were  invited 
to  dine  with  him  and  his  officers ;  we  went  accordingly; 
and  were  treated  with  all  possible  respect.  We  were  de- 
sired to  ask  a  blessing  and  return  thanks,  which  we  did, 
all  standing  up,  the  General  himself  setting  the  example. 
Our  company  consisted  of  all  the  principal  officers,  civil, 
naval,  and  military,  then  upon  the  Island. 

•*  In  one  of  my  voyages  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Islands,  which  form  a  part  of  our  circuit,  I  lately  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  instance  of  the  wonder^ 
works  of  God  in  creation.  Two  large  whales  were 
sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  a  small  distance 
from  us,  so  that  we  could  examine  them  attentively. 
They  spouted  water  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 
like  an  engine.  Sometimes  also  in  these  passages,  huge 
sharks  will  follow  us  and  play  about  the  boat  O  Lord !  * 
great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works  !''  The  whole  soci- 
ety throughout  the  Virgin  Islands,  about  the  time  the 
preceding  letter  was  written,  amounted  to  2173.  Of 
these,  S9  only  were  Whites,  the  remaining  number  being 
either  coloured  people  or  Blacks.  On  comparing  this 
number  with  that  which  was  taken  about  the  time  dF  Mr. 
Evans's  death,  we  find  an  actual  increase  of  nearly  400 
members  in  one  year,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  dispen- 
sation through  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1809,  Mr.  Tdland  favoured  us 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  work  at  large,  in  the  va- 
rious Islands  which  they  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Tortola. 
<<The  classes  at  Guana  Island  and  Camana,,(he  observes) 
tixe  at  present  the  least  in  number,  but  I  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  some  of  the  members  are  deeply  pious* 
Brother  Taylor  has  been  in  Spanish  Town  this  last 
quarter.  He  says,  that  there  has  been  no  increa^  in  num- 
ber, but  he  believes  that  the  work  of  grace  is  spreading 
its  saving  effects  through  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
joined  society,  most  of  whom  prove,  by  their  exemplary 
deportment,  that  their  lives  are  hid  with  Christ  in  Goo. 
Indeed,  during  the  time  I  was  among  them,  I  was  often 
led  to  admire  the  steadiness  of  their  conduct ;  and  I 
think  the  leaders  in  general  appeared  the  most  pious  of 
any  I  have  known.  The  class  of  white  people  is  the 
same  in  number  that  it  was,  but  I  trust  they  are  increasing 
in  holiness.  At  Peter's  Head  the  Lord  blesses  his  work. 
The  classes  are  increased  much  in  number,  and  I  think 
true  simplicity  and  love  abomid  in  them  more  and  more. 

*^  In  January  last,  I  visited  another  little  settlement, 
called  Salt  Island,  and  preached  among  the  people  for 
the  first  time.  The  same  nlgl>t  I  formed  a  class  of  19 
members.  Since  that  time  we  visit  it  occasionally,  and  a 
few  more  have  since  been  added.  Those  joined  in  society 
go  on  steadily. 

^^  About  a  fortnight  since  I  was  at  Jostvan  Dykes, 
where  we  held  a  love-feast,  and  many  found  Christ  pre- 
dous  to  their  souls.  I  have  not  seen  so  large  a  congre- 
gation as  was  then  in  the  chapel,  since  the  first  time  I 
was  there.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  came  to 
the  west  end  of  Tortola,  where  the  power  of  God  has 
been  greatly  manifested  for  some  time  past.  I  also 
preached  in  our  chapel  at  Carrot  Bay,  to  a  large  congre- 

Stion.  After  preaching,  the  leader  told  me  that  the 
ends  wished  to  relate  what  God  had  done  for  them  since 
I  had  been  there  last.  But,  as  the  time  would  not  per- 
mit, I  could'  only  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  what  they 
had  received,  and  express  my  thankftilness  to  God  on 
their  behalf.  While  I  was  thus  speaking  to  them,  the 
Lord  showered  down  his  blef^sings  on  us,  and  praises  as- 
cended to  heaven,  from  almost  every  tongue  of  both 
young  and  old.  So  that  we  sung,  prayed,  and  praised 
God  together  till  a  late  hour.  In  this  neiffhbourhoody 
God  has  blessed  the  exertions  of  three  of  our  black 
brethren,  on  two  estates,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  ftirther  usefulness.  They  are  pious,  upright  xdeh, 
it  does  my  soul  good  to  be  among  them. 

<<  At  Fat  Hog  Bay  the  number  is  nearly  doubled.^ 
They  are  in  general  a  steady,  pious  people.    We  visit 
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them  onc6  a  week,  and  at  present  the  work  of  God  among 
diem  appears  to  be  genuine.  They  still  continue  to  in-» 
crease  in  number.  In  Road  Town  the  Lord  has  given 
ns  success.  Many  of  every  colour  have  joined  us,  and 
our  fchapel  is  crowded  every  Sunday.  I  think  through 
the  whole  circuit  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  and  we 
people  readily  contribute  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  peace.^ 

It  has  happened,  through  the  events  of  war,  that  the 
Island  of  St  Thomas,  lately  belonging^  t6  Denmark, 
has  fallen  into  our  hands.  This  hes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tortola,  and  our  Missionaries  stationed  here  have 
taken  an  advantage  of  the  occasion,  to  introduce  among 
the  inhabitants  that  Gospel,  which  they  have  long  been 
desirous  of  hearing.  While  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes,  many  mvitations  were  given  to  us  to  visit  the 
people,  and  several  efforts  were  made.  But  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  government  threw  many  obstacles  in  our 
way,  and  prevented  us  from  complying  with  their  wishes. 
Since  it  has  changed  its  masters,  these  obstacles  have,  in 
a  certain  measure,  disappeared.  But  as  they  are  still  go- 
verned by  Danish  laws,  though  under  the  dcnninion  of  the 
British,  the  utmost  we  can  hope  is  an  exemption  from 
persecution. 

Happily,  among  the  soldiers  stationed  in  this  Island 
for  its  defence  since  the  captui*e,  there  are  some  who  fear 
God.  Among  these  is  a  corporal  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
who  occasionally  preaches.  His  word  has  been  attended 
with  much  success ;  and  his  public  ministry  has  prepared 
the  way  for  those  visits  which  our  Missionaries  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Toland 
spent  a  few  days  with  them  early  in  the  month  of  May, 
1809,  and  preached  Christ  crucified  to  large  and  attentive 
audiences.  These  visits,  however,  are  transient,  and  can 
hardly  be  repeated  within  less  than  two  months,  without 
neglecting  the  societies  and  congregations  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  care  of  our  Missionaries.  Early  in  the 
above  year  we  had  65  members  in  society,  who  had  been 
raised  up,  chiefly  through  the  zeal  and  endeavours  of 
the  pious  soldiers.  These  in  the  month  of  May  were 
augmented  to  80.  They  regard  both  the  doctrines  we 
preach,  and  the  discipline  we  enforce,  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration ;  and  we  hope  we  see  in  them  the  seed  of  a  future 
church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail. 

Referring  to  their  newly  acquired  possession,  Mr.  Dace, 
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another  of  our  Miasionaries,  writes  as  follows:  **  I  harve 
lately  returned  from  a  voyage  to  St  TluMnas.  This  is  an 
Island  at  some  distance  from  Tortol(E^  and  was  lately 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  Ekiglish,  but  it  b  stiQ  under 
the  Danish  ci?il  laws.  The  town  is  large  and  populous^ 
and  inhabited  by  people  of  many  descriptions.  There 
are  various  sects  of  religious  professors ;  but  thei%  appears 
to  be  a  great  want  of  that  faith  which  works  by  love^  and 
purifies  the  heart. 

•*  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  informed  that  the  Judge 
desired  to  see  me.  I  accordingly  waited  on  him.  riaving 
informed  him  of  my  profession  and  design  in  coaling  td 
the  Island,  he  told  me  that  our  sect  was  not  tolerated  to 
preadi  here,  as  the  Danish  laws  forbad  it.  Afier  spend'- 
ing  about  five  minutes  in  conversation  with,  him,  I  made 
my  obeisance  and  departed.  '  I  immediately  went  to  the 
GneneraPs  house,  which  lies  in  another  part  of  the  town^ 
and,  on  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  informed  him 
of  my  idews  and  wishes  with  regard  to  preaching.  He 
said  hiany  things  which  appeared  friendly  to  the  Gospel, 
but  candidly  told  me,  that  as  the  Danish  civil  laws  were 
in  force,  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  them.  And 
perhaps,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  acted  with  dis- 
cretion, in  refhsing  to  take  any  decided  part:' 

**  Being  thus  ramer  refused  protection  thiiii  expressly 
forbidden  to  preach,  I  retnrtied  to  my  lodgingis,  deter- 
mined to  trust  in  that  God  who  says,  ^*  Fear  not  them  that 
can  only  kill  the  body,"  &c.  and  who  hath  declared  that 
DO  weapon  f<»rmed  against  thee  shall  prbsper.  We  acS 
cordingly  hired  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  preadhing^  but 
it  was  so  small,  that  it  would  not  contain  one  half  of  the 

Gople  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  word.  The 
oravian  brethren  have  three  chapels  in  the  Island;  two 
that  are  large  and  commodious  in  the  country,  and  a 
small  one  in  the  town.  The  latter  was  built  for  die  pur- 
pose of  having  the  sacrament  administered  therein  to  die 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  sick  of  their  flocks  In  the 
country  there  are  several  families,  to  whom  I  paid  a  visit 
on  the  Saturday,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ungratefol  not 
to  mention  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  received,  and 
the  affability  and  freedom  they  manifested  to  me,  though 
a  stranger.  Having  spent  a  part  of  the  day  with  tibem, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  tne  favour  of  the  use  of  the 
small  diapel  in  town,  which  they  readily  granted.  I 
heartily  thanked  them  and  took  my  leave.    On  Sunday. 
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forenoon,  I  preached  in  it  toa-coosiderable  congregation^ 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  chapel  was  crowded.  At  each 
time  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  out  in  love  to  the  people  while 
I  was  speaking,  and  I  believe  the  word  was  made  a  bless* 
ing  to  mapy  precious  souls.  X  continued  to  preach  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  once  on  a  week  night,  besides  hold- 
ing other  meetings  for  prayer,  &a  for  about  a  month, 
when  the  care  of  my  circuit  called  me  from  them.  And 
blessed  be  God,  my  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Many  were 
convinced  of  the  error  of  their  wavs,  and  others  were 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and 
unitra  hand  and  heart  to  seek  the  new  Jerusalem  above." 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  1809,  Mr.  Dace  re- 
turned from  another  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  St  Thomas, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  ^^  Previously  to 
my  going,  (lie  observes)  it  was  rumoured  that  the  judge 
and  some  of  the  council  had  given  out  threatenings  against 
us,  and  some  of  the  people  thought  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  attempt  to  preach.  But,  going  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  was  not  mudi  intimidated*  I  first 
paid  a  visit  to  our  friends  the  Moravians  in  the  country, 
who  kindly^  received  me;  and  having  procured  liberty  to 
preach  again  in  their  chapel,  I  caused  notice  to  be  given 
for  preaching  on  the  next  Sunday.  The  people  assem- 
Uea  accordingly,  and  though  my  mind  was  a  little  exer- 
cised for  a. while,  expecting  some  opposition,  yet,  having 
cried  m^htily  unto  God  for  strength  proportioned  to  my 
day,  I  stood  up  and  delivered  my  discourse  without  inter- 
ruption. My  heart  was  uncommonly  enlarged,  and  I  can 
scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I  have  preached  with 
so  much  light  and  liberty  as  at  that  time.  And  notwith- 
standing the  congregation  was  large,  and  composed  of 
people  of  all  colours,  yet  all  seem^  to  be  serious  and 
attentive. 

<^  I  continued  to  preach  twice  on  the  Sundavs,  and 
twice  on  the  week  nights,  as  long  as  I  staid.  My  soul 
truly  rejoiced  to  see  such  large  congr^tions  assembly 
and  to  observe  their  attention  and  desire  to  hear  the  word 
of  truth.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  word  was  made  ^uick 
and  powerful  to  many,  who  became  willing  and  desirous 
to  take  up  their  cross,  and  unite  with  the  people  of  God. 
These  were  chiefly  people  of  colour.  But  there  are 
many  white  persons  also,  who  are  very  kind  and  favour- 
able to  us;  two  fiunilies  in  particular,  one  of  which  lives 
near  the  chape),  and  the  otner  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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town :  indeed  there  are  many  white  persons  in  this  place 
and  about  it,  who  pay  great  attention  to  the  word,  and 
«eem  to  be  seriously  incnned.  And  could  we  stay  longer 
when  here,  and  find  a  proper  person  for  a  leader,  I  am 
persuaded  a  class  of  AVnites  would  soon  be  formed  and 
established 

*<  It  is  my  daily  prayer  that  the  time  may  soon  com- 
mence, when  we  shall  have  a  mission  estabushed  in  all 
these  West  India  Islands ;  and  when  the  heathen  shall  be 
given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance.'' 

Of  their  subsequent  visits  to  this  Island,  we  have  no 
accounts  transmitted  to  us,  if  any  have  been  made.  Thus 
fiur  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened  have  not 
been  permitted  to  overtake  thein,  God  having  been  better 
to  them  than  all  their  fears.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  occasional  labours  has  been  great,  not  less 
than  80  having  been  joined  into  a  society,  many  of  whom 
we  trust  are  savingly  converted  to  God.  And  if  the 
largeness  and  attentiveness  of  the  con^pregations  may  be 
considered  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  fields  are  white 
already  unto  harvest,  and  only  wait  the  arrival  of  minis- 
terial reapers. 

In  Tortola,  and  the  adjacent  British  Virgin  Islands, 
prosperity  seems  to  triumph  without  interruption.  By 
our  last  accounts  we  learn  that  the  numbers  in  society 
amounted  to  2337,  of  whom  52  only  are  Whites ;  the 
remainder  being  either  coloured  people  or  Blacks.  This, 
during  the  pret^ing  year,  is  an  increase  of  1 64  members ; 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Evans  in 
August,  1807,  an  augmentation  of  529,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  church  militant,  besides  those  who  have 
joined  the  church  triumphant  above. 

When  we  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  letters  and 
accounts  which  are  now  before  the  reader,  and,  looking 
back  on  the  years  in  which  they  have  been  transmitted, 
trace  die  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  these  Islands^ 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  makes  use  of  ordinary 
methods  to  accomplish  his  designs.  And  from  hence  we 
may  infer  the  folly  of  suspending  all  our  exertions,  till 
some  astonishing  change  in  the  sSbirs  of  the  world,  shall 
appear  to  us  like  a  supematursJ  call  from  heaven.  The 
vices  which  prevail,  and  the  darkness  which  still  covers  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  are  calls  sufiiciently 
powerful  to  direct  us  in  the  paths  of  duty;  and  the  sue- 
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oessw  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  our 
past  endeavours,  operate  at  once  both  as  incentives  and 
Inwards,  Vast  numbers  in  these  Virgin  lalands  have  de- 
parted in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eter-> 
nal  life;  and  thousands,  still  alive,  have  been  induced  to 
turn  from  iniauitY  to  righteousness,  and  proclaim  for 
God.  But,  alas  f  a  far,  far  greater  number  still  remains 
in  the  call  of  bitterness,  and  the  shadow  of  death.  For 
th^se  also  the  Saviolir  of  the  world  shed  his  most  precious 
blood ;  and  to  these  also  is  the  word  of  his  salvation  sent. 
Eng^affed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  it  is  our  duty  to 
sound  the  idarm,  and  to  give  the  people  warning;  but 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  are 
eventf  that  nuist  be  left  to'God.  We  hope  he  will  eiiable 
us  to  persevere  in  that  work,  in  which  we  trust  he  has 
called  ufi  to  engage,  till  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least 
unto  the  greatest,  and  till  the  inhabitants  of  these  rockar 
*ahall  sing. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Danish  Vib&in  Islands* 

Si.  Thoma^Si  Crab  Idand^  St.  John^  and  Santa  Cruz.-^ 
Si.  Thomas,  Jlrst  peopled  ly  the  Danes. — Right  disputed 
by  the  Eatglish. — Benefitted  by  the  Buccaniers. — Ocrtf^ 
sionciiy  neutral, — Enriched  by  trading  ivith  the  contt"^ 
nent. — Situation^  eaientj  soil,  dnd  pr^HtUe  tondition  in 
future.  CrcA  Island;  Jirst  attempted  to  be  settled  by 
the  English  i  these  murdered  hy  the  Spaniards. — At- 
tempted  by  the  Danes,  Koho,  compelled  by  the  Spaniards 
to  abandon  it,  take  possession  of  St.  John ;  this  IslMd 
of  no  importance  to  any  but  the  Danes. — Santa  Cruxj 
inhabited  by  some  En^ish  and  Dutch.-^These  mutually 
destroy  earn  other. — Dutch  driven  eff  the  Island  by  the 
Enelish — these  driven  off*  by  the  Spaniards — tkest  eds- 
peUed  by  the  French,  who  set  Jire  to  the  Jorests.-^Man^^ 
doned  by  the  French. — Purchased  by  the  Danes^ — Situa^ 
Hon,  extent,  mitural  history,  prpduce,  Sfc. — Moravian 
Mission  estaUisked. — Inhabitants  sxtffet  jrom  drou^. — 
Season  xshy  the  Methi>ii$ts  have  not  established  any 
mission  in  tkeie  Islands. 

The  adventures  of  Columbus,  and  his  consequent  suc- 
cesses, niust  be  admitted,  by  men  of  every  nation,  to  have 
formed  a  most  iifiportant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  exploits  of  war,  without  doubt,  have  occa- 
sioned revolutions  in  states  and  empires,  and  awakened 
for  a  moment  the  attention  of  mankind ;  but  the  influence 
of  these  changes,  being  of  local  application,  has  only 
given  a  new  turn  to  an  established  feature,  without  chang- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  world,  or  putting  a  new  aspect 
on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  human  race. 

But,  this,  and  more  than  this,  was  effected  by  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  of  Columbus.  Prior  to  his  days,  the 
extent  of  the  human  powers  was  not  sufficiently  known. 
The  boundaries  of  the  world  had  been  circumscribed  by 
the  human  intellect  in  its  contracted  state.  Men  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  knew,  irom  a  conviction  that  they 
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knew  all;  and  dierefore  they  aimed  at  nothing  inore> 
The  daring  and  adventurous  s^Mrit  of  Columbus,  how^ 
ever,  expanded  itself  beyond  the  stupor  of  thb  enchant- 
ment)  and  in  an  astonishing  instant  dispelled  the  charms 
The  boundaries  of  science  in  several  departments  were 
instantly  enlarged,  and  navigation  in  particular  became 
an  object  of  trie  last  importance  to  the  commercial  and 
maritime  nations  of  the  earth. 

England,  France,  and  Spain,  were  soon  awakened  from 
the  leUiargy  of  inaction,  when  the  discovery  of  the  western 
world  filled  Europe  with  aatonishment*  These  nations 
instantly  launched  their  ships  upon  the  ocean,  and  occa- 
sionally peopled  the  Islands  which  Columbus  had  found. 
The  wealth  which  was  poured  into  Europe  through  these 
mediums  excited  the  attention  of  other  nations,  and  Den- 
'inark  and  Holland  equipped  tlieir  vessels  in  pursuit  of 
Islands,  that  were  either  unoccupied,  uninhabited,  or 
unclaimed. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1671,  that  the  Danes, 
recovering  from  that  stagnant  calm  into  which  the  des- 
potism of  their  government  had  thrown  them,  began  to 
turn  their  views  towards  the  newly  discovered  world.  In 
ranging  the  American  seas,  they  landed  on  a  little  Island, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Su  Thomas*  It  had  long 
before  been  discovered,  but  it  was  left  without  any  occu- 
pants. A  multitude  of  more  lucrative  acquisitions  had 
rendered  it  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of  former  adven- 
turers ;  in  consequence  of  which  ihey  landed  without  op- 
position, and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  possession.  ' 

At  this  period  St.  Thomas  was  totally  uninhabited ; 
the  Caraibs,  that  had  escaped  the  butcheries  of  their 
former  invaders,  having  either  never  taken  up  their  abode 
upon  it,  or  totally  abandoned  it,  for  reasons  which  are 
altogether  unknown.  In  this  Island  the  Danes  first 
undertook  a  settlement. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  begun  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  their  colony,  before  tiiey  were  opposed  by  the 
English;  who,  under  a  pretence  that  some  emigrants 
from  their  nation  had  previously  taken  it  into  their  pos- 
session, and  made  some  efforts  towards  clearing  the  land, 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  disputing  the 
rights  of  Denmark.  They  were,  it  is  true,  already  pos- 
sessed of  much  more  than  they  coidd  conveniently 
manpge,  but  this  was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  tO' 
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prevent  interference,  or  to  suffer  the  new  colony  td  repose 
m  peace.  Nevertheless,  to  prevent  disturbances,  wnich 
perhaps  might  ultimately  have  embroiled  the  mother 
countries  in  war,  the  British  ministry  interposed,  and,  by 
refusii^to  recognize  those  claims  which  had  been  made 
by  the  British  subjects,  cave  a  sanction  to  the  conduct  of 
Denmark,  and  eventually  guarantied  her  right  to  this 
desert  spot  Thus  i>ecured  in  dieir  possession,  they  began 
with  forming  some  plantations,  which  sufficiently  rewarded 
individual  industry,  but  the  Island  itself  was  too  small 
to  enrich  the  nation  with  its  productions  and  trade. 

But  although  the  Island  was  too  small  to  afford  rlchcfs 
to  the  mother  country  by  the  extent  of  its  cultivation,  it 
was  not  insignificant  m  eveiy  point  of  estimation.  Nature 
had  formed  on  its  coasts  an  excellent  liarbour,  In  which 
about  fifty  ships  of  no  inconsiderable  burden,  might  ride 
with  the  utmost  safety ;  a  favour  that  she  liad  denied  to 
many  Islands,  which,  in  other  respects,  lield  out  a  more 
alluring  invitation* 

This  singular  advantage,  which  other  nations  seem  to 
have  totally  overlooked,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
all.  The  Buccaniers,  botli  of  England  and  France, 
were  quickly  enticed  by  it;  And  its  convcniency  rendered 
it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  Men  who  live  by 
plunder  are  not  very  solicitous  to  pay  the  imposts  which 
are  levied  upon  merchandise  of  almost  every  description ; 
and  the  temptation  to  avoid  them  becomes  more  forcible, 
in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  booty.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  these  free-booters.  In  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  they  were  sure  to  find  safe  anchor* 
age ;  an  exemption  from  neavy  imposts ;  a  sale  for  their 
prizes;  and  a  r^on  of  coinparadve  safety,  because  it 
was  less  publickly  frequented,  and  less  generally  known. 
The  peculiaritAT  of  its  situation  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wishes  of"^  these  pirates,  whenever  they  had  made 
prizes  in  those  latitudes  from  which  they  could  not  make 
the  windward  passage.  Necessity  ana  advantage  thus 
united  their  influence,  and  StTliomas  was  frequented  by 
ships  from  different  nations,  through  a  combination  of 
causes  which  but  seldom  occurs.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  in  times  of  war  between  the  hostile  nations 
of  Europe,  this  frequently  remained  a  neutral  port,  and 
opened  its  harbour  to  every  flag.  To  this,  therefore,  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  belligerent  powers  resorted,  to 
laransact  in  secret  their  domestic  traffic,  secure  from  the 
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stonn  that  raged  without,  and  tinmindful  that  they  were 
subjects  of  nations  that  were  acknowledged  foes.  In  this 
asylum,  this  residence^  of  peace,  they  found  a  mart,  in 
which  the  neighbouring  colonies  exchanged  their  res- 
pective productions  and  commodities,  which  they  as  res- 
pectively conveyed  to  those  hostile  Islands,  that  were 
guarded  by  the  frowns  of  war. 

The  various  productions  of  the  different  Islands  thua 
occasionally  centring  in  St  Thomas,  speculative  men 
found  it  a  convenient  place  of  residence.  From  this 
port,  vessels  richly  laden  were  dispatched  to  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  thet  continent,  to  facilitate  a  contraband 
trade,  which  the  merchants  of  both  places  were  eager  to 
pursue,  because  it  turned  to  the  advantage  of  each  party. 
These  ships  carried  out  such  articles  as  were  most  m  re- 
quest upon  the  continent,  and  brought  back  vast  quanti- 
ties of  the  precious  metals  in  return.  Gold  is  in  itself  au 
article  of  no  real  value,  only  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Of  this  fact  neither  party  needed  anv  information.  Gold 
was  plentiful  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  European  neces- 
saries were  of  infinitely  greater  value ;  so  that  those  by 
whom  such  articles  were  imported,  were  sure  to  be  exor- 
bitantly paid.  St  Thomas  was  the  channel  through 
which  these  articles  ran  in  both  directions,  which  ren- 
dered it,  though  contemptible  in  itself  a  place  of  consi- 
derable consequence.^ 

But,  notwitnstanding  this  influx  of  wealth,  and  ibis 
interchange  of  property,  through  which  the  veins  of 
Mexico  were  drawn  to  St  '^homas;  Denmark  itself  was 
scarcely  a  sharer  in  the  common  emolument  Foreign 
merchants  had  availed  themselves  of  the  sources  of  trafiic, 
and  by  amassing  the  riches  which  resulted  from,  their 
communications  through  the  medium  of  this  Island,  they 
transmitted  the  wealth  they  had  acquired,  to  their  res- 
pective nations.  The  inhabitants  indeed  were  benefitted 
by  the  strangers  who  resorted  thither,  and  domestic  trade 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  influx ;  but,  in  the  great 
objects  of  speculation,  they  had  little  or  no  concern.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land,  which  moved  onward  by  slow  but 
progressive  degrees,  chiefly  engrossed  their  attention. 
Wiui  the  mother  country  they  hdd  no  o^her  communica- 
tion but  through  the  medium  of  a  single  ship.  This 
Denmark  fitted  out  annually,  and  sent  to  Africa  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  With  this  cargo  of  human  flesh  and  bloody 
she  sailed  to  America,  and  having  consigned  them  to 
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perpetual  servitude,  returned  to  this  colony,  and  took  on 
board  the  productions  and  commodities  of  the  year. 

Such  was  the  original  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Island  on  which 
they  first  settled.  In  this  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment and  domestic  weahh,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  long  remain  without  a  multitude  of  inhabitantau 
It  was  resorted  to  by  many,  but  its  scanty  domains  would  ^ 
not  admit  of  any  considerable  increase.  This  led  them 
to  attempt  Crab  Island,  and  to  people  St.  John,  to  which 
Islands  we  will  repair,  after  having  taken  a  transient  sur- 
vey of  St.  Thomas ;  upon  which,  as  we  have  just  seei^ 
they  established  their  first  settlement. 

This  Island  lies  in  19  d^.  of  Northern  latitude,  and, 
about  67  deg.  30  min.  West  fongitude  fi-om  London.  Of 
all  the  Cambees  this  b  the  fiiruiest  West ;  and  from  this, 
circumstance  it  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Buccaniers,  and  for  its  early  traffic  with  the  Spa- 
nish main.  Its  utmost  extent  is  but  five  leagues  in  lengthy 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  not 
badly  adapted  to  the  ct^tivatioi;!  of  si^r.  Its  principal 
excellency  is  its  harbour.  It  is  this  Uiat  has  secured  its 
foreign  connexions,  and  nrincipally  contributed  towards 
that  local  prosperity  which  it  has  hiitherto  enjoyed.  lUi 
the  departmen.t  of  cpmmeirce,  the  scantiness  of  its  limits 
must  tor  ever  prevent  it  from  holding  any  exalted  rank*. 
But  its  natural  advantages  render  it  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  be  abandoned.  Excellencies  that  are  adventitious 
are  always  precarious,  ai^l  on  that;  account  rank  below 
their  intrinsic  value.  But  where  they  are  permanent, 
like  those  in  St.  Thomas,  the  revolutions  which  chai^ 
the  figure  of  the  political  and  civil  world,  can  only  alter,, 
but  not  destroy  the  sources  of  aggrandizement. 

Unenvied  by  the  eyes  both  c?  commerce  and  war,  it 
may  derive  security  from  the  narrowness  of  its  confines^ 
and  even  ambition  and  avarice  may  scorn  so  mean  an 
object.  The  peaceable  inhabitant,  unobnoxious  to  the 
oppressors  of  mankind,  may  remain  a  stranger  to  the 
eiSusion  of  hqman  bl^od  and  the  desolations  of  hostilities; 
and,  secure  in  his  asylum,  may  derive  from  the  cultiva-* 
tion  of  the  soil,  those  necessaries  which  will  afford  him 
sustenance,  and  supply  his  wants.  The  changes  of  the 
world  may  seclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island  from  its 
intercourse,  and  this  may  direct  them  to  vary  their  n^e 
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of  cultivation ;  but  such  an  event  must  circumscribe  their 
wants,  by  banishing  those  which  are  only  artificial,  and 
enable  them  to  draw  their  resources  from  themselves. 
Thus,  seciure  in  poverty  and  peace,  they  may  listen 
to  the  storms  of  war,  which  spread  devastation  both 
on  sea  and  land,  with  the  same  emotions  that  they  now 
feel,  when  the  waves,  wrought  into  tempest,  burst  upon 
their  shores.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1717,  that  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie 
Danes  iii  St  Thomas,  induced  them  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritories by  the  addition  of  Crab  Island,  which  at  that 
time  lay  uninhabited  in  their  vicinity.  But  in  tliis  attempt 
diey  were  as  fatally  disappointed,  as  the  English  had 
been  in  a  similar  attempt,  towards  the  close  ol  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Crab  Island  is  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference ;  its 
surfoce  is  irregular,  by  being  broken  with  a  number  of 
gentle  aclivities.  These  hills,  being  neither  steep  nor  bar- 
ren, diversify  theprospects  without  offering  any  annoyances 
to  the  exertions  of  labour,  which  on  every  part  might  be 
attended  with  singular  advantages.  The  soil  is  ridi  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  productions  of  the  climate,  and 
prolific,  well  watered  with  numerous  springs.  One  inconve- 
niency  indeed,  which  wears  a  forbidaing  aspect,  is,  that  it 
has  no  harbour  to  which  ships  can  resort,  to  transport  its 
produce  to  distant  markets ;  but  it  has  commodious  bays, 
in  which  they  can  ride  without  being  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger ;  which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  counterba- 
lance the  defect  On  the  whole,  the  Island  cannot  but 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  important  acquisition. 

Prior  to  this  period,  the  English  had  observed  it  with 
much  attention,  and  finding  it  uninhabited  and  unim- 
proved, attempted,  about  tlie  year  1690,  to  establish  a 
settlement  upon  it  On  their  arrival,  they,  however, 
found,  on  almost  every  portion,  some  remains  of  ancient 
plantations.  Lemon  and  Orange  trees  had  been  visibly 
cultivated ;  in  some  places  their  rows  remained  unbroken ; 
in  others  they  were  railing  to  decay,  but  some  vestiges  of 
art  were  visible  in  almost  every  part  Its  vicinity  to  rorto 
Rica  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  it  had  been  inha- 
bited by  the  Spaniards  from  that  Island,  which  is  not 
more  tnan  six  leagues  distant;  but  from  what  cause  it 
had  been  abandoned,  it  was  then,  and  it  is  still,  useless  to 
inquire.  To  a  legal  right,  the  English  adventurers  did 
not  pretend ;  they  only  attempted  to  raise  a  colony  upon 
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m  Island  liiat  had  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  which 
lay  at  this  time  without  cultivation  and  without  inhabi- 
tant 

But  in  these  calculations  they  were  much  deceived. 
They  exerted  their  industry,  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enjoy,  nor  even  to  reap,  the  Harvest  for  which  they 
waited.  The  Spaniards  of  Porto  Rica  had  watched  their 
movements  with  eyes  of  vigilant  malevolence.  They  had 
calculated  upon  their  numbers,  and  at  length,  seizing  the 
most  &vourable  moment,  sent  forth  a  detachment,  and 
inhumanly  murdered  eveiy  man.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, it  is  true,  escaped  ibis  barbarous  carnage;  but 
they  were  seized  by  the  assassins  and  carried  to  Porto 
Rica. 

The  English,  intimidated  by  these  disasters,  gave  over 
all  thoughts,  for  the  present,  of  attempting  an  establish- 
ment upon  an  Islano,  which  their  countrymen  had  only 
cultivated  to  find  a  grave.  The  Spaniards  had  no  design 
of  reaping  what  their  swords  had  forbidden  the  adven- 
turers to  enioy.  Massacre  and  blood  appeared  to  be  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit ;  because  they  no  sooner  reducet) 
the  Island  to  a  state  of  desolation,  than  they  forsook  it 
altogether,  and  retired  to  Porto  Rica. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  from  this  period^ 
during  which  the  Island  was  abandoned  to  solitude.  The 
Spaniards  had  neglected  it,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the 
English  prevented  others,  during  the  interim,  from  re- 
newing the  attempt  The  Danes,  upon  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas,  engaged  in  domestic  labour  and  foreign  adven- 
tures, had  heard  of  these  disasters,  but  had  not  felt  any 
of  their  horrors.  The  progress  of  years  had  also  tended 
to  obliterate  the  impression  which  tne  report  had  made ; 
while  that  peace  which  accompanies  solitude,  held  out  a 
temptation  for  them  to  visit  the  Island,  as  the  English 
had  done  before.  With  these  views  they  embarked,  in 
1717,  and  attempted  a  settlement  the  same  year.  The 
English,  anxious  to  recover  what  they  now  denominated 
their  right,  dispatched  some  adventurers,  much  about 
the  same  time,  to  rival,  if  not  to  oppose  the  Danes. 
Neither  party  had,  however,  much  occasion  to  triumph. 
Both  were  beset  with  the  Spaniards,  who  first  plundered, 
and  then  drove  them  ofi*  the  Island.  "  The  jealousy  of 
these  American  tyrants  (says  Raynal)  extctnds  even  to  the 
prohibiting  of  fisning  boats  to  approach  any  shore  where 
they  have  a  right  of  possession,  though  they  do  not  exer- 
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cite  it.  Too  idle  to  prosecute  cultivation,  aUd  too  sns« 
picious  to  admit  industrious  neighbours,  they  bondemn 
the  Crab  Island  to  eternal  solitude;  they  will  neithet* 
inhabit  it  themselves,  not  sufier  any  other  nation  to  in- 
habit it^ 

Thus  defeated  lUtheir  attempt,  while  urged  by  neces- 
sity, the  Danes  were  obliged,  in  1719,  to  seek  a  tempo- 
fttry  asyliun  in  the  Island  of  St.  John.  This  little  Island, 
which  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  lies  contiguous  to  St.  Thomas,  and,  to  them, 
derive  some  importance  from  its  proximity.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  pay  the  expense  of  clearing;  and  this,  in  all  pro- 
bability, guarantied  the  possession  of  Denmark,  and 
prevented  those  claims  which  the  European  nations 
were,  on  all  such  occasion^  ever  forward  to  make.  The 
Danes  took  possession  of  this  little  Island  widiout  oppo- 
sition ;  they  cleared  and  cultivated  it,  and  no  nation  has 
hitherto  manifested  an  inclination  to  dispute  their  right 
This  acquisition,  though  trifling  in  itself,  became  a  means 
of  augmenting  their  trade ;  but  the  narrowness  of  its 
confines  only  tended  to  widen  their  views,  a!nd  to  dirept 
them  in  thepursuit  of  a  territory,  more  extensive  than 
either  St  Thomas  or  St  John  could  possibly  afibrd. 
This  territory  they  at  length  found  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Of  the  earfy  history  olT  Santa  Cruz  scarcely  any  thing 
of  ihiportance  is  known.  It  came  to  notice  m  the  gene- 
ral discoveries  of  Columbus ;  but  like  many  other  Islands 
of  greater  magnitude,  it  was  thrown  by,  to  occasion  the 
sh^lding  of  blood  in  future  ages  of  the  world,  when  the 
devouring  sword  had  dispatohed  the  peaceful  aborigines. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  because  this  Island 
was  lefl  without  European  inhabitants,  that  it  was  left 
without  European  claimants.  It  was  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  permit  us  to  suppose  this ;  there  were  a  suffi- 
ciency to  render  the  right  itself  (questionable,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  those  wars  which  stain  the  histories  of 
nations  with  human  blood. 

In  1643,  this  Island  was  inhabited  by  some  Dutch 
atid  I^glish,  who  had  either  emigrated  nx>m  their  res- 
pective countries,  or  had  been  driven  from  some  other 
ifisular  possession  bv  the  force  of  l^anish  arthd.  Their 
profession, was  trade;  their  motive,  avarice;  and  their 
object  wealth.  Men  actuated  by  these  principles  are, 
more  likely  to  provoke  wch  other  to  envy  Uian  to  emula- 
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tbn.  fidfishnett  rsrelj  aimi  al  the-  gehersi  good ;  it 
Btadies  anlj  ha  own  emolument^  and  makes  peciiliiary 
adrantages  the  terma  of  peace. 

.  The  indoBtry  of  both  parties  soon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  inrolml  them,  though  few  in  number, 
in  all  die  horrors  of  a  dril  war.  Acts  at  depredation  in 
the  aggressor  proroked  the  sufierer  to  retaliation ;  ii^ua- 
lice  siKceeded  to  injastice,  and  bloed  produced  blood. 
Three  years  had  occasioned  breaches  which  the  moderate 
of  both  partie.^  coukl  not  heal ;  so  that  in  1646  they  coi« 
lected  their  pigmy  forces,  and  contended  for  exclusita 
sovereignty  in  an  obstinate  and  Moody  engf^f^emont  The 
English  were  Tictorions ;  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to 

Suit  for  erer  those  possessions,  from  which  they  had 
irmed  such  vast  expectations. 

The  English,  exulting  in  their  successes,  were  arailii^ 
tbemselres  of  the  adTantages  of  victory,  hut  tlieir  tri- 
umphs were  of  short  duration.  In  1750  they  were  at- 
tacked in  their  turn  by  1300  Spaniards,  and  driven  from 
the  Island  to.  return  no  more.  The  main  btnly  of  these 
new  conquerors  soon  afterward  embarked  cni  another  ex- 
pedition, tearing  an  inconsiderable  npmber  to  guard  the 
Island,  and  to  prevent  the  English  from  returning.  Vic- 
tory, however,  as  inconstant  as  fortune,  refused  to  guap- 
ranty  the  dominion  she  had  f^iven.  The  Spaniards  bad 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Island  but  a  few  months,  be- 
fore they  were  also  attacked  by  160  Frenchmen,  who 
had  sullied  from  St<  Christopher's  to  make  themselves,  if 
possible,  masters  of  the  Island.  The  Spanifirds,  unequal 
to  the  contest,  surrendered  without  resistance^  and  gave 
the  dominion  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

.  Amidst  these  strange  vicissitudes  of  possession  and 
masters,  little  was  done  towards. its  general  culture. 
Plans  and  arrangieraents  were  scarcely  ever  formed,  before 
a  new  troop  of  mvaders  Pranged  every  calculation,  and 
dislodged  those  who  wi^ed  to  improve  the  soil. 

The  Frendi,  on  taking  possession,  immediately  b^an 
to  explore  the  country ;  and  found  in  it  much  to  admire, 
and  much  to  encounter.  The  Island,  being  neariy  level, 
and  covered  with  an  immense  number  cf  aged  tree% 
offered  many  impediments  to  the  breezes,  and  prevented 
that  free  circulation,  which,  wherever  vegetation  is  quick,  is 
•o  conducive  to  health.  The  stagnant  vapours,  thereforn 
which  exhaled  from  the  swamps  and  monisses,  tended 
much  to  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  to  impr^nate  it 
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with  those  subtile  poisoni  which  conduct  mankind  10 
death.  To  restore  salubrity^  the  trees  must  be  destroyed^ 
but  this  was  an  herculean  task,  lliey  therefore  fixed  a 
resolutbn  to  consume  them  by  fire,  which  they  effected 
by  setting  the  whole  Island  on  a  blaze.  HaYinff  accom- 
plished this,  thev  retired  to  their  sbipsy  ana  became 
spectators  fiK>m  the  ocean  of.  that  confloumtion,  which 
tney  had  occasioned  upon  the  land.  Tne  forests  con- 
tinued burning  for  several  months,  during  which  time 
they  durst  not  venture  upon  the  shore.  The  destruction 
of  all  the  fuel  alone  extinguished  the  flames ;  and  pre- 
sented to  them,  on  their  return,  a  naked  surface,  or  one 
that  was  only  covered  with  coals  and  ashes. 

On  examining  the  soil,  they  found  it  extremely  fertil^ 
capable  of  producing  the  various  articles  of  West  India 
produce,  in  plenty  and  perfection.  The  report  of  its 
fertility  soon  circulated,  and  drew  adventurers  from  other 
Islands.  The  prospect  of  wealth  became  an  incentive  t* 
industrious  exertions,  and  these  exertions  were  amply  re- 
paid. The  influx  of  inhabitants  about  the  year  1661, 
had  increased  the  original  number  to  822  white  persons, 
and  these  had  brought  with  them  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  slaves.  Such  rapid  advances  promised  to  conduct 
it  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  which  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  long  established  Islands  belonging  to  France  had 
never  known. 

But^  unfortunately,  these  promises,  though  not  delu- 
sive in  themselves,  were  prevented  from  receiving  an  ac- 
complishment, by  a  contraband  traffic,  into  which  tht 
inhabitants  entered  with  the  Danes  of  St  Thomas.  The 
farmers  of  the  French  revenue^  under  these  circum- 
stances, seeing  but  little  hope  of  emolument,  set  their 
£ices  against  £e  prosperity  or  this  Island;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  soon  measured  back  its  stqps  again  to  the 
condition  from  which  it  had  so  lately  begun  to  emerge. 
Its  passage  to  poverty  was  as  speedy,  as  its  approach  to 
aggrandizement  had  been  rapid.  A  few  years  removed 
from  it  many  of  its  industrious  inhabitants,  who  refused 
to  labour  under  a  government  which  had  withdrawn  its 
patronage  and  support,  and  which  would  promise  them 
no  protection,  to  secure  the  wealth  which  industry 
might  acquire.  In  1696  the  number  of  its  white  inhabi- 
tants, including  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  147i  who  held  the  whip  over  623  slaves.. 
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Thai  alto  soon  took  their  leave  of  the  Uand,  and  re- 
moved  firom  thence  to  St  Oofninga 

From  this  period,  Santa  Cruz  was  once  more  consigned 
over  to  solitude  and  desolation ;  and,  without  inhabitant 
and  without  a  plantation,  doomed  to  exhibit  to  transient 
visitors,  the  scattered  ashes  of  its  native  honours.  In  this 
condition  it  continued  about  87  years;  at  the  expiration 
<^  which,  namely,  in  1733,  it  was  sold  to  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  Edwards,  for  75,000^  but,  according  to  Kay- 
nal,  for  no  more  than  32,287/.  lOs.  and  in  their  possession 
it  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present  hour. 

Such  is  the  instabili^  of  human  affiiirs !  In  the  diort 
space  of  87  years,  whue  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Frano^  its  venerable  forests  were  consumed  in  one  tre- 
mendous conflagration;  it  was  cultivated;  it  obtained  an  < 
influx  of  inhabitants;  it  attained  a  pitch  of  exalted  pros- 
peri^;  it  sunk  into  disrepute;  it  was  neglected;  it  was 
abandoned;  it  was  left  without  inhalntant  I  And,  after 
experiencing  these  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  remaining 
the  abode  of  solitude  and  desolation  37  years,  it  was  sold 
to  a  foreign  power  I  May  those,  who  place  confidence 
in  any  thmg  beneath  the  sun,  contemplate  the  short  his- 
tory of  Santa  Cruz,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  moderation 
firom  its  example. 

Santa  Cruz  is  situated  in  17  d^.  SO  min.  North  lati- 
tude, and  65  deg.  West  longitude  from  London.  It  is 
18  leagues  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth, 
varying  according  to  the  irregularity  of  its  shores.  Tlie 
country  itself,  we  have  already  observed,  was  originally 
covered  with  wood,  and  without  inhabitants.  Dmerent 
from  most  other  Islands,  it  is  destitute  of  mountains ; 
and  every  part,  except  those  few  which  were  swampy, 
seems  adapted  for  cultivation. 

The  French,  when  exploring  this  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, found,  however,  but  one  river,  which  crept  slowly 
through  a  flat  country,  in  its  journey  towards  toe  shore. 
The  waters  of  this  river,  naturally  brackish,  were  not 
improved  by  their  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  This  was 
an  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  ffuard,  and  for  which  it  was  not  easv 
to  provide  a  remec^.  In  the  internal  parts  of  the  Island, 
a  few  springs  were  discovered,  but  these  were  too  dimi- 
nutive to  word  a  general  supply;  and  the  peculiarity 
•f  their  situation  rendered  them  inconvenient,  admit- 
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tifuf  tbit,  in  point  •£  qiMidiy^  tiitur  waUfg  htA  bottf 
sufficient 

To  eappl  J  these  deliciences,  the  Danes  finind  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  reservoirs,  to  preserve  the  vaitis  ^ich 
descended  from  the  skies.  This,  however,  has  been  the 
work  of  time;  but  these  cisterns  have  been  found  bene- 
ficial, as  they  have  prevented  the  recurrence  of  early  * 
calamities,  although  at  best,  they  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  defective  substitute  for  the  perennial  fountains  of 
nature.  The  dimate  in  early  years  was  also  found  per- 
nicious tx>  the  health  of  the  settlers ;  tod  nothing,  perhaps:, 
but  the  bold  measure  which  the  French  adopted,  when 
the  Island  was  in  their  possession,  namely,  that  of  burn- 
ing all  the  woods,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  afltidote 
against  those  pestilential  efflovia,  whkh  floated  in  an  at- 
mosphere, that  was  partially  deprived  of  circuIatioiK 
Thit  evil  has,  however,  been  removed  by  the  above  ex- 
pedient, and  Sarta  Cruz  has  no  Airther  occasion  of  com- 
plaint, than  that  which  is  general  to  all  the  Islands. 

The  vast  consumption   of  the  woods  by  fire  mus^' 
nevertheless,   have  occasioned   a  loss,  which  even  the 
present  generation  of  inhabitants  must  feel,  and  which 
future  ages  may  probably  regret     But  when  w©  reflect, 
that  this  sacrifice  was  the  price  of  salubrity  and  health,  • 
the  decisions  of  our  judgment,  notice,  with  appi'obaCion, 
a  deed,  from  which,  at  first  view,  we  turn  with  indignily  * 
and  disgust. 

Of  harbours,  this  Island  has  not  much  to  boast;  but 
its  vicinity  to  St,  Thomas,  in  the  harbour  of  which  ves-  • 
sels  can  ride  with  commodiousness  and  security,  in  m- 
great  measure  counterbalances  the  evil.  To  this  the  inha*"^ 
bjtnnts  can  transport  the  produce  which  is  raised ;  from 
whence  it  can  alwuys  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  its  ultimate- 
destination,  so  long  as  both  Islands  belong  to  the  same 
power.  Thus  far  the  intercourse,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished, has  nrtt  onhr  surmf)unt0d  past  imnedHnents,  but 
it  has  increased  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Since  this  Island  ha^  been  in  possession  of  the  ind«9^ 
trious  Danes,  it  has  been  rescued  from  that  solitude  mii#> 
desolation  to  which  it  had  he«n  consigned*  Hhe  fer^Kty' 
of  the  soil  has  been  called  into  action,  and  it  ha9  amply- 
repaid  its  possessors  with  his  wealth.  Denmark -had  h^g' 
estahli^hed  a  connexicm  with  the  African  shores^  and  inn 
ported  a  conaidepaU^  number  of  slaves  to  cultivale  ih*'* 
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littuL  The  increase  of  these  InbouTcrt  tcncled  to  enlarkio 
the  namber  of  phintations ;  and  these,  by  a  natural  *'eri- 
prcfcity,  tended  to  incrcaae  agaia  the  number  of  ".le^ 
slaves.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  these  ta* 
bourerS)  have  been  introduced  into  the  Inlands  of  i^t. 
llioinas,  St.  John,  and  Santa  Cniz,  within  about  b.it  a 
century  from  the  period  In  which  the  iatter  was  pun  :iu.^^*d 
from  the  French^  as  the  regular  number  which  wpa 
deemed  necessary  to  manage  the  plantations^  and  raise 
that  produce  which  the  inliabitants  export* 

The  produce  of  these  Islands,  taken  eolIectiTely,  con* 
sists  principally  in  cotton  and  sugar.  The  annual  amount' 
of  the  former,  is  about  eight  hundred  bcdes,  and  that  of 
the  latter,  about  fourteen  millions  weight.  These,  widi 
some  cofibe,  some  ginger,  and  a  little  wood  for  inlaying,^ 
exported  in  about  40  ^^eesels,  from  120  to  300  tons  bur- 
then each,  compreliond  their  chief  articles  of  traffics 
The  Island  of  St.  Thoiauis  is  satall ;  that  of  SL  Johii  is 
less;  so  that  Santa  Cruz;  limrRishes  about  five*«cvcnths  of 
the  whole  amount. 

Speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  the  Island  appeared 
in  Ka$  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  caltivacion;  end  Basae* 
Endv  its  capital,  stands,  perhaps,  in  point  of  beauty,  «»- 
rivall^  by  any  tcbwn  in  the  Oaribbee  Islands.  >*  Santa' 
Omz  (says  Raynal)  is  divided  into  ^SO  plantations^  bjr 
lines  whkli  intersect  eads  other  at  right  angles.  Each 
plantation  contains  150  acres  of  40,000  Mprnre  fret  each;;  > 
so  that  it  may  occupy  a  space  of  1200  feet  in  length  b^ 
800  ii^  breadth.  Twoi^thirds  of  this  kmd  are  fit  for  the 
gfowth  of  sugar^  and  tlie  proprietor  may  occupy  fourscon^ 
acres  al  a  time,  each  of  whidb  will  yield,  one  year  witk 
another,  sixteen  quantnls  of  sugar,  withoat  recmning  the' 
mohisses*  The  remainder  may  be  employed  in  other  less 
locrative  tultrmtions." 

F#om  thei  present  condition  of  Europe^  and  the  rank 
in  if)  Vihich  Denmark  sustains,  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
acti«yisitions  hi  the  West  Indies  will  increase,  unless  it  be^ 
by  fkose  ^qnitable  nicans  throwh  which  she  obtained 
Santa  Cruz.  Her  force  is  insuf&ient  to  enlarge  her  in-^ 
sulac  possessions  by  conquest  in  the  torrid  zone;  neither. 
is  it  probablp  that  sfae  will  have  the  temerity  to  attempt 
it.  The  tempests  of  war,  tlirough  which  so  many  Islands, 
in  the  West  Indies  have  changed  their  masters,  have 
Mown  by,  and  left  those  of  Denmark  unmoved.  Her; 
rights  to  possession  remain  undisputed ;  and  they  grow 
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more  and  more  unquestionable^by  the  advance  of  year». 
Security  stamps  a  value  upon  every  blessing;  it  braces  the 
nerves  of  industry,  and  enables  both  the  planter  and  hik 
slave  to  repose  in  peace.* 

In  each  of  these  Islands  the  Moravian  brethren,  from 
very  early  periods,  have  established  missions;  and  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  their  labours  have  been 
crowned  with  much  success.  Santa  Cruz  was  purchased 
from  the  French  in  17S3,  but  even  prior  to  that  period 
their  missionaries  had  gained  a  footing  in  Antigua.  To 
these  Danish  Isles  they  waited  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  introduce  themselves ;  and,  if  prosperity  may  be  esti-* 
mated  fr*om  numbers,  no  foreign  mission  wnich  they  have 
established  upon  the  earth,  has  more  amply  rewarded 
their  endeavours.  We  will  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
extracts  from  their  accounts,  after  having  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation  on  a  subject  to  which  they  allude. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz  alone,  amounting  pro- 
bably to  more  than  30,000  souls,  cannot  be  suppcMed  to 
live  comfortably  without  a  constant  supply  of  water ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Island  does  not  af- 
ford. When  therefore  the  rains  of  heaven,  which  they 
collect  in  reservoirs,  are  with-holden  for  any  considerable 
time,  they  are  reduced  to  extremities  which  are  distress- 
ing beyond  all  description.  This  calamity  was  felt  in  all 
its  rigour  in  the  year  1788-89,  and  1790,  to  which  years 
the  following  account  alludes. 

^<  From  the  three  Danish  West  India  Islands  we  have 
again  received  very  unfavourable  accounts,  as  to  the  exp 
temal  concerns  of  the  poor  Negroes.  The  unusual 
drought  which  lasted  near  three  years,  with  very  little 
intermission,  has  brought  great  distress  upon  them,  and 
our  missions  have  had  their  share  in  the  general  calamity* 
The  rains  which  they  have  received,  proved  but  a  tem- 
porary relict  The  Missionaries,  hojurever,  remark,  that, 
amidst  all  their  trouble  and  perplexity,  the  Lord  is  with 
them,  and  comforts  them  by  many  proofs  of  his  grace^ 
both  to  them  and  the  believing  Negroes." 


*  Since  the  above  account  was  wrillen^  the  Danish  Islands,  throuf  h 
the  events  of  war,  have  fzWtn  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But,  as 
the  Danish  laws  still  continue  in  force,  our  Missionaries  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  ^u  an  establishment  among  the  inhabitanta.— See  the  bii- 
tory  of  Tortola,  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Their  report  in  1791  confirms  the  preceding  account, 
with  sonle  additional  instances  of  misery. 

<<  In  the  three  Danish  Islands  (they  say)  the  want  of 
.rain,  which  has  prevailed  there  about  tour  years,  has 
brought  great  misery  upon  the  poor  Negroes,  tomooj  of 
whom  have  died  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life«  This 
*  of  course  has  had  an  influence  upon  the  concretions  of 
believing  Negroes  in  aU  three  Islands ;  and  me  latest  ac- 
counts received  from  them,  dated  in  June  and  July,  1791, 
contain  manv  subjects  for  prayer  and  supplication  to  the 
Lord,  who  alone  can  strengthen  his  children  and  servants 
under  their  heavy  trials,  and  ffrant  relief  to  these  afflicted 
Islands.  The  European  brethren  and  sisters  were  well 
in  health,  and  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  comforts  the 
poor  Negroes  amidst  their  present  tribulations.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  departed,  during  this  time  of  trial, 
out  of  a  world  of  misery  to  eternal  rest  and  happinessy 
rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour.^ 

In  their  periodical  number  for  1792,  their  account  is 
more  fiivourable,  rain  having  succeeded  to  the  long 
drought,  and  watered  the  earth  with  fertilizing  showers. 
Their  account  runs  thus : 

**  The  great  distress,  mentioned  to  have  taken  place 
among  the  N^oes  in  the  three  Danish  Islands,  on  ac- 
count of  an  unusual  drought,  has  been  of  late  relieved 
tr^  frequent  rains  and  fruinul  weather.  During  this  time^ 
of  affliction,  the  mission  had  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
tK ;  but  God  has  maintained  and  supported  his  cause  in 
all  these  Islands.  In  our  Danish  and  Grerman  congrega- 
tions a  collection  was  made^  towards  enabling  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  afibrd  some  small  relief  to  the  famishing  Ne- 
groes ;  but  this,  though  liberal,  was  &r  from  being  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  so  many  thousands. 

<*  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  grace  of 
God  prevailed,  and  many  a  poor  heathen,  amidst  exter- 
nal want  and  miserv,  found  the  way  to  salvation  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  From  Easter,  1790,  to  Easter,  1791, 
above  240  N^oes  were  baptised,  and  upwards  of  200 
were  added  to  the  communicants. 

*<  January  21,  1792,  Brother  John  Christopher  Auer- 
bachf  who  had  laboured  twen^-five  years  in  that  mission 
with  great  zeal,  fiuthfubess,  and  success,  dqmried  into 
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the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Several  of  the  Missionaries  have  of 
late  sufFered  in  tbetr  health ;  but,  according  to  their  last 
letters  in  1791,  they  were  again  resturtd.  Two  of  them 
have  paid  a  visit  to  Tortola,  some  planters  having  ex* 
pressed  a  widi  that  the  brethren  might  begin  a  missiozi  in 
that  IslaiKL" 

In  a  subsequent  nmnber  they  give  a  summary  of  tlieir 
successes  in  the  following  paragraph.  ^  From  three 
Danish  Islands,  St  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan,  we 
have  received  lately  more  pleasing  accounts  than  for  some 
tnie  past  The  drought  has  ceasMsd,  and  the  state  of  the 
Negroes  is  thereby  rendered  more  tolerabfe.  They  can 
again  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God^  which  continues  to 
shew  its  divine  power,  in  calling  sinners  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  to  a  gracious  and  almighty  Saviour,  who  is 
able  to  change  their  hearts,  and  to  &liver  them  from  the 
•power  of  sin.  In  the  year  1791,  222  adults  have  been 
baptised.  ,  The  number  of  believing  Negsoes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Brethren's  Missionaries  in  all  three  Islands, 
is  about  8000.  The  Missionaries  are  filled  with  renewed 
hope  and  confidence,  that,  by  the  powerful  help  and 
blessing  of  our  Saviour,  still  many  thousands  more  of 
the$%e  poor  people  will  be  gained,  as  the  reward  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul." 

From  the  period  in  which  they  above  letter  was  written 
to  the  present  hour,  their  hopes  have,  in  no  sntall  degree, 
continued  to  be  realised.  About  2000  more  have  since 
been  given  as  seals  to  dieir  ministry,  so  that  at  this  time, 
accoraing  to  their  own  accounts,  they  have  scarcely  less 
than  10,000  soak  mider  their  care*  To  dispense  to  theas 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  watch  over  them  as  those 
^ho  must  hereafter  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship, 
the  United  Brethren  have  fifteen  Missionaries  established 
in  these  three  Islands ;  and  it  is,  probably,  to  their  OMlea- 
vous,  that,  under  Qod,  the  domestic  tranquillity  which 
prevails,  mily  be  attributed.  Souls  that  are  converted  to 
God,  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  calamities  of  life  with  an 
holy  fortitude,  because  they  look  not  to  those  things 
which  are  seen,  but  to  those  which  are  unseen ;  for  the 
thrngs  which  ate  seen  are  temporal,  but  those  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal. 

In  these  Danish  Islands  the  Mediodists  have  es<ablished 
no  mMsiont.  An  opening  indeed  might  easily  h»ve  been 
obtained  fyf  thcsr  temporary  preachings  and  many  tnin- 
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Stent  visits  vfere  actually  paid,  but  as  the  law  refined  to 
sanction  the  formation  of  societies,  the  more  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  other  Islands  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hammett  being  established  in  Tortola  early  in  the 
year  1789,*  repaired  to  Santa  Cruz  about  the  middle  of 
Juna  and  immediately  applied  to  General  Walterstorfif^ 
the  then  Governor,  for  liberty  to  instruct  the  slaves  in 
the  thin^  of  God.  In  reply  to  this  request,  he  was  de- 
sired to  draw  up  a  petition,  that  might  be  presented  to  his 
Danish  Ma^ty,  in  order  to  obtain  his  approbation. 
While  remaming  on  the  Island,  he  was  introduced  to  a 
Dr.  Knox,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived more  than  common  civilities.  Dr.  Knox  had  been 
for  some  time  established,  and  was  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordeal  through  which  Mr.  Hammett 
had  to  pass.  To  the  Grovemor  he  wrote  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation in  his  behalf,  instructed  him  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  gave  him  the  free  use  of  his  church  during  the 
ten  days  in  which  he  continued  on  the  Island.  The 
people,  who  composed  the  congregation,  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  what  they  heard,  and  all  anticipated  with 
joy  the  fiivourable  result  of  the  petition  which  was  about 
to  be  presented. 

Mr.  Hammett,  on  returning  to  Tortola,  drew  up  the 
petition,  which  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Knox  for  his  exa- 
mination, to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  and 
by  him  to  the  Danish  court  The  Governor,  on  inspect- 
ing it,  conceived  some  amendments  necessary,  whicn  he 
pointed  out;  these  were  adopted  accordingly;  the  whole 
was  then  again  transmitted  to  Dr.  Knox,  who,  having 
gotten  it  translated  into  the  Danish  language,  got  both 
ttiat  and  the  English  copy  sent  to  G)pennagen.  On  the 
preemption  of  the  future  success,  both  of  the  petition, 
and  of  the  preaching,  which  would  in  consequence  of  it 
be  established,  Mr.  Hammett  provisionally  engaged  a 
ffljot  of  land  on  which  to  erect  a  chapel  for  public  wor- 
ship. This  was  the  only  step  that  could  be  prudentlv 
taken  under  present  circumstances,  at  least  till  the  result 
of  the  papers,  which  were  now  sent  to  Europe,  was  fully 
known,  which  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  months.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Brazier, 
another  Missionary,  visited  the  Island,  who  was  received 
with  equal  friendship  by  Dr.  Knox,  and  equal  politeness 

♦  See  History  of  Tortola,  piige  1  !«• 
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by  the  Governor.  He  was  also  introduced  to  the  minis* 
ter  of  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
received  from  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  Island. 
He  went  accordingly,  preached  several  times,  was  re- 
ceived with  gladness,  and  fully  expected  in  a  short  space 
of  time  to  establish  permanent  worship  in  all  the  Danish 
settlements. 

The  ten  months  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  petition^ 
soon  passed  pay*  but  no  answer  was  returned.    The  Mis- 
sionaries waited  with  patient  solicitude  for  several  years, 
till  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  Danish  court  annihilated 
their  hopes,  and  compelled  them  either  to  abandon  their 
design,  or  renew  their  application.     They  preferred  the 
latter,  and,  in  the  year  1 795,  prepared  another  petition^- 
which,  through  •  the  governor  of  Santa  GruK,   wa0  also' 
forwarded  to  Copenhagen.     From  the  late  tolerant  ^irtt 
of  the  government^  tney  feh  a  renewal  of  thoir  hopes  on  • 
this  second  address ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  wait  with* 
patience,  till  the  lapse  of  time  should  give  them  reason^ 
to  expect- the  result,  which  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all 
assured  them  would  ultimately  be  fevouraUe. 

It  was  not  till  February,  1798,  that  an  accoimt  was 
transmitted  from  Tortola,  stating  the  result  of  the  pe- 
tition^  which  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
By  this  reply  we  were  given  to  understand,  that^  •*  asf 
private  individuals,  or  as  ministers,  on  a  visit  to  Uie 
Islandis,  the  Methodist  Missionaries  were  at  liberty  to 
preadi  occasionally  as  they  had  done  before,  but  that  no. 
grant  could  be  given,  through  which  they  might  establidtf 
societies  in  any  of  the  Danidi  territories."  This,  mnoiuit'i' 
ing  nearly  to  a  pointed  refusal,  compelled  the  preachers 
to  abandon  a  design,  which,  from  the  year  1789,  hadt 
continued  to  flatter  their  most  sanguine  expectation;' 
For  though  they  were  permitted  to  preadi  in  houses 
which  haa  been  previously  licensed,  provided'  diose  to* 
whom  they  belonged  would  grant  them  liberty,  vet  n» 
they  were* forbidden  tx>  build  others  and  to  raasd  -distinct 
societies,  they  could  not>  but  conclude  that  their  timst 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than  in  exer*< 
cising  labours,  which  must  occaMonalJy  be  subject  to  the 
controul  and  caprice  of  those  who. knew  not  God. 

While  the  result  of  the  foi-mer  petition  was  pending^  no 
doubt  whatever  was' entertained  of  its  success;  and  in  the 
fuUest  persuasion  of  its  certainty,  local  toleration  had  been 
obtained,    Considatible  congregations  attended  when  the 
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JifisdoDories  occasionally  preached;  and  so  well  satisfied 
were  tbey  with  the  doctrines  delivered, .  that  many  of  the 
vespeotoble  inhabitants  joined  4ni  the  subsequent  nequest 
which  was*  made,  and  added  their, signatures  to  those  of 
the  real  petitioners*  The^  preaching  of  thp  Missionaries, 
as  occasional  visitors,  seemed  to  be  attended  Twitli' pecu- 
liar power.  The  word  appeared  to  distil  upon  their  souls 
like  dew  upon  the  tender  herb.;  many  were  deeply  af- 
fected ;  ana  the  tears  which  flowed  in  abundance  demon- 
strated* the  sincerity  of  their  contrition..  iThe  Mission- 
aries who  preached  among  the  people  were  treated  with 
the  utmost. respect,  even  by  those  from  whom  opposition 
might  have  been  expected :.  while  the  repeated  invitations 
wiuch  they  received  to  return,  after  they  had  retired  from 
among  them,  seemed  to  indicate  tiuit  they  were  ripe  for 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  bread  which  had  been  cast  upoii 
the  waters  would  be  found  after  many  days. 

But  how  pleasing  soever  the  prospect,  or  promising. the 
harvest,  the  negative  which  was  put  to  the  petition  in  the 
metropolis  of  Denmark  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  totally 
foirbad  either  the  Missionaries  or  their  friendls  to  expect  any 
establishment  of  Methodism  among  them.  Private  invi- 
tations indeed  were  nwde  to  the  Missionaries  after  the 
law  had  reftised  its  general  sanction;  and  they  might 
have  found  protection  under  this  branch  of  its  guaranty. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ministerB,  established  on  the 
Islands,  who  had  been  more  successRil  in  their  applica- 
tion; were  ready*  to  offer  the  use  of  their  cluipels,  oeing 
alike  uninfluenced  by  the  dread  of  introducing  rivals, 
whose  successes  might  lessen  their  honours,  and  by  that 
spirit  of  bigotry,  which  like  envy,  ^  withers  at.anotlicFs 
joy,  and  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach." 

Our  aim,  however,  being  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and 
not  to  aggrandize  a  sect,  we  were  less  solicitous  to  obtrude* 
ourselves  mto  places  where  the  Gospel  already  flourished, 
than  into  regions  where  the  inhabitants  are  still  sitting  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  Tortola,  Spanish  Town,  and 
the  other  British  Virgin  Islands,  almost  the  whole  work 
rested  upon  ourselves,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God;  and  in  these  Isles  belonging  to  Denmark,  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  had  been  pleased  to  bless  the 
labours  of  our  Moravian  brethren.  Here  then  we  find 
an  occasion  of  joy ;  for  though  these  are  now  divided  by 
shades  less  visible  than  those  which  mark  the  features  of 
the  human  countenance,  we  trust  they  will  be  but  one  in 
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the  great  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  that  important  day 
the  uousands  that  have  been  bq^tten  again  to  a  livelT 
hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  viil  swell 
ihe  millions  of  Israel,  redeemed  oat  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue,  from  whom  shall  be 
formed  that  innumerable  host,  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber. 

In  this  view  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world,,  who 
endeavour  to  lead  souls  to  God  through  the  atoning  «flB- 
cacy  of  Christ,  are  no  more  than  so  many  distinct 
branches  of  one  common  family,  which  will  hereafter 
unite  together  to  crown  the  triumphs  of  the  great  Mes- 
siah. In  that  happy  period,  party  distinctions  shall  be 
extinguished  by  the  brighter  be^ms  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
eusness,  as  vapours  vanish  before  the  solar  rays.  Or 
perhaps  we  jnay  observe  with  more  accuracy,  that  infinite 
love,  in  those  rapturous  moments  which  we  thus  contem- 
plate, bursting,  in  an  instant,  upon  our  ravished  senses 
and  intellectual  powers  with  inconceiveable  glory,  shall 
80  far  overwhelm  and  fill  the  soul,  that  every  thing  that 
can  generate  discord,  must  be  expelled  by  a  necessary 
exclusion. 

But  of  the  constitution  of  that  future  world  our  know- 
ledge is  both  contracted  and  imperfect.  And  the  reason 
js  obvious ;  it  is  because  we  are  called  to  walk  by  fiiith 
and  not  by  sight.  In  our  present  condition  we  nave  a 
sufficiency  of  knowledge  to  satisfy  us,  that  these  things 
which  lie  beyond  the  mrave  are  actual  realities ;  *^  but 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,"  draw  their  curtains  so 
closely  round  those  secrets  which  eager  inquiry  attempts 
to  penetrate,  that  we  arc  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this 
momentous  truth,  that  the  perfi?ction  of  our  knowledge 
is  reserved  for  another  world.  When  therefore  the  lignt 
of  eternitv  shall  dispel  this  twilight  which  associates  with 
time,  and  unfold  those  faculties,  which  are  already  exist- 
ing in  an  embryo  state,  an  enlargement  of  our  compre- 
hension may  enable  us  to  grasp  at  once  a  larger  empire 
than  the  soul  of  Newton  was  able  to  explore.  Th«i, 
without  doubt,  those  intricacies  which  now  perplex  us^ 
when,  in  the  kingdom  of  nature^  of  providence,  and  graces 
wc  attempt  to  trace  the  incomprehensible  economy  cf 
heaven,  and  upon  which  our  brightest  reasons  are  little 
better  than  hazardous  conjectures,  will  lose  their  mazes, 
and  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  shine  forth  on  every 
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On  the  extent  of  our  capacities  we  are  not  at  present 
competent  to  decide;  they  are  sufficiently  expanded,  bow- 
ever,  to  discover  and  declare  their  own  incompetency. 
They  even  stretch  already  through  distances  which  as- 
tonish ;  and  when  they  pause,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
incapable  of  imy  further  expansion,  but  because  the  ma^ 
terials,  upon  which  they  seem  destined  to  operate,  can- 
not be  attained.  Eternity  will  supply  these  defects, 
either  by  removing  the  impediments  which  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  our  researches,  by  placing  us  beyond  their  in- 
fluence, or  by  directing  the  mind  how  to  elude  their  force. 
In  either  case  we  shall  be  introduced  to  such  things  as 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which,  in  our  pre- 
sent state,  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^ 
but  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  him. 

Knowledge,  however,  unsunctified  by  grace^  will  only 
tend  to  enlarge  our  views  of  misery,  and  confirm  the  un- 
happy in  that  anmiish,  which  results  from  remediless  des- 
pair. It  is  only  when  luiowledge  leads  to  duty,  is  connected 
with  love,  and  discovers  the  necessity  of  placing  depend- 
ence on  the  divine  compassions  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  it  may  be  denominated  a  pearl  of  great  price.  In 
this  view  its  value  is  inestimable.  It  is  one  of  ttiose  roots 
from  whence  imperishable  flowers  shall  spring ; — ^flowers, 
"which  may  begin  to  bud  on  this  side  the  grave,  but  which 
shall  flourish  with  more  genuine  beauty  uirough  eternity. 
Here,  it  will  lead  us  to  the  fountain  |which  is  open  for 
sin  and  uncleanness,  and  there,  to  fountains  of  living 
waters.  By  applying  to  the  former  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  latter,  and  through  the  efficacy  of  both  shall  have 
all  tears  for  ever  wiped  from  our  eyes.  May  Grod  grant 
us  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  us 
for  inheriting  the  reward ! 
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i)iscoveri/9  invasion  by  Ponce,  de  Leon  in  1509. — Disposi^ 

.  tions  and  cdndtict  of  the  natives. — Neglect  the  me  -of 
poisoned  arr&ws.^^Sub^t  to  their  invaders^  but  soon 
raise  an  hisurrection, — A}ieeiote  ofBroyo^  a  Caciquek-^ 

•    Reduced  once  more  t&servttude,  andjinmly  exterminated. 

.  •^UnsuccessJvU^  invaded  bi/  Sir  Francis  Drake. — Ihken 
and  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  but  abandoned 

'    through  disease.-^Remains  unimproved'  to  the  present 
hour. — Reflections   on    its   coftdition.-^Situationy    sf^l, 
adaptation  for  trade. — Observations  on  the  poison  of 
the  Lianes,  and  on  that  of  the  ManchetieeL — Natural 
productions. — State  of  religion. 

XH£  extensive  Island  of  Porto  Rica  is  more  easily 
distinguishable  upon  the  map,  than  known,  either  in  the 
political  or  commercial  world;  and  the  reason  of  the 
latter  is,  because  it  has  almost  uniformly  belonged  to 
Spain.  Its  history  can  furnish  but  little  variety;  it  has 
uniformly  been  the  habitation  of  indolence,  and  on  that 
account  has  been  exempted  from  most  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes, which  furnish  death  with  victims,  the  warrior  with 
spoils,  and  the  historian  with  materials. 

It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  one  of  his  early 
voyages  in  the  year  1493;  but,  Uke  many  other  Islands, 
was  passed  by  for  the  present  without  further  notice. 
Hispaniola,  at  that  period,  so  far  engrossed  the  attention 
of  tne  Spaniards,  that  every  thing  but  gold  was  treated 
with  indifierence  and  comparative  neglect.  The  space  of 
sixteen  years,  from  the  period  in  which  Poiix>  Rica  was 
discovered,  had,  however,  so  far  exhausted  the  ore,  and 
exterminated  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  as  to  afford  the 
invaders  of  that  devoted  Island,  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  this,  which  had  been  neglected.    To  this^ 
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therefore,  they  repaired,  to  act  over  the  same  detestable 
scenes  of  carnage,  which  had  half  depopulated  that,  and 
to  commence  a  search  for  that  subterranean  wealth  which 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find. 

It  was  this  inordinate  thirst  for  gold  which  induced  a 
banditti,  in  1509,  to  embark  from  Hispaniola,  imder  the 
direction  of  one  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard,  to  make  a 
conauest  of  the  country,  which  at  that  time  was  but 
thinly  inhabited,  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and,  con- 
sequently, so  far  as  it^  safety  depended  upon  numbers,  it 
was  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  defence.  This 
afforded  to  the  invaders  a  temptation  not  to  be  resist^;' 
Porto  Rica  was  at  this  time  peopled  by  some  of  the  Apa- 
lachian  (Indians,  who,  as  we '  nave  hinted  in  an  eariy« 
chapter,i  in  all  probability  emigrated  from  the' Florida 
shore. :  The  character  and  manners  of  this  inoflfensive 
race,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  delineate  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work.  They  w^e  af  people  weak,i 
indolent,  and  cheerfol,  equally  avense  to  labour  ahd  to 
blood.    »  I  ' 

These  peaceable  inhabitants  had  heard  of  the  'Cala^ 
raitiest  which  had  overtaken  their  country  men  in  Hispa^ 
iiiola,  and,  without  doubt,  trembled  for  their  approach- 
ing fate.  Bat  the  preposterous  notions^  which  they  had 
aMociated  with  the 'idea  of  the^aniards,  overpowered 
their  reason,  and  bereft  them  of  every  hope.  Instead 
thersfope  of 'attempting  to  oppose  the  landing  of 'those 
who  sought  both  their  country  and  their  lives,  tiieir  only* 
preparatians  were  hbw  to  yield  submissively  to^thoir 
yoke.  -.      »  I         .  .      ,.v    I     I.     ,        I. . 

Though  unaccustomed  tathe  advantages  of'EKropeaRl 
arms,  me  Island  which  ith«y  inhabited,  iumished  th^m 
with  «  we^on  equally  &tal,  which  they  might  have  easily 
employed  in^dieir  own  defence.  Naturohad  suppliM' 
them  vntfa  an  'acute  poi#on,  which  they  had  learrted 'feo 
extract  from  the  Manehenoeltre^.  They  had  useddt  oi^ 
former  occasions  with  dreadful  success^  against  the  Carib^ 
boes,  wh«  had  occasionally  mad^  inoureions  into  their 
country,  and  they  had  seen  and  they  well  knew  its  fiitel 
c^iects.  Had  they  on  this  momentous  occasion,  ^emj^loyed 
this  deadly  weapon 'against  ibe  Spaniards,  they  might  have 
successfully  repelled  them  in  their  first  attempts,  or  have* 
strewed  their  carcases  on  t^e  soil.  The  rapidity  of  its  in- 
fluence^, when  CDionrBnicated  to  their  arrows,  through 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  have  wounded  their  assailants^ 
roust  instantly  have  administered  both  terror  and  death ; 
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especially  as  neither  salt,  nor  the  white  %,  which  grew 
near  the  poison,  were  then  known  to  be  an  infallible  anti* 
dote  against  its  virulence.  But,  unfortunately,  a  strange 
&tality  seems  to  have  pursued  diem ;  to  superstition  they 
were  perfect  devotees;  they  wanted  both  fortitude  and 
art ;  and  therefore  became  an  easy  prey. 

The  glitter  of  Spanish  arms;  the  effects  which,  in 
Hispaniola,  these  arms  had  produced;  nay,  even  the 
Spaniards- themselves,  were  to  them  all  objects  of  so  ex** 
traordinarv' a  nature,  that  they  were  impressed  with  sensa- 
tions whicii  they  had  been  unaccustomed  to  feel.  They 
concluded  that  their  invaders  were  a  race  of  superior 
beings,  against  whom  all  resistance  would  be  useless,  if 
not  criminal.  And  full  of  these  persuasions,  on  the  arri- 
val of  Ponce  de  Leon,  they  not  only  tamely  submitted 
without  a  struggle,  but  voluntarily  took  upon  themsdves 
those  chains,  under  which  their  countrymen  in  Hispa- 
niola had  been  heard  to  groan. 

But  what  views  soever  they  might  have  had  of  that 
slavrey  which  awaited  them,  they  soon  found,  that  servi- 
tude under  such  masters,  was  still  more  dreadful  in  prac- 
tice than  it  had  appeared  in  theory.  Existence  itself  be- 
came an  evil ;  the  burdens,  to  which  they  had  submitted, 
grew  insupportable ;  and  they  begaa  to  detest  as  mon- 
sters, those  tyrants  whom  they  had  before  revered  as 
gods. 

Scarcely  had  they  been  initiated  into  their  new  mode 
of  life^  before  they  felt  the  pressure  of  their  load. 
The  yoke  which  they  were  doomed  to  bear  became  into- 
lerable ;  they  looked  back  on  their  days  of  departed  indo* 
limccj  with  r^ret;  and  reflected  with  sorrow  on  thefittal 
surrender  which  they  had  made.  Calamity,  therefore, 
became  the  parent  of  discontent ;  and,  grown  desperate, 
through  those  suffering  to  which  they  were  doomed, 
they  were  induced  to  lorm  resolutions  secretly  among 
themselves,  to  make  an  effort  to  recover,  if^  possible, 
their  original  rights. 

But  on  this  point  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  Spa- 
niards, they  believed,  were  a  race  of  beings  superior  to 
themselves,  thoi\gh  of  their  humanity  and  virtue  they 
had  but  a  mean  opinion.  Whether  they  were  immortal, 
capable  of  dying,  remained  still  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt ;  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  ascertain  this  &ct, 
before  they  attempted  an  insurrection;  because,  with 
much  prudence,  they  deemed  it  useless  to  rebel  against 
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beiiigs,  \^ho  coiild  admimster  death,  while  they  them-* 
selves  were  exempted  from  its  influence.. 

Bro3*o,  one  of  their  Caciques,  was  charged  with  this 
important  commission.  His  directions  were,  to  watdi 
some  favourable  opportunity  to  see  if  it  werc^  possible, 
**  that  a  Spaniard  could  die"  Broyo,  attentive  to  his 
charge,  suffered  no  promising  moment  to  escape  unno^ 
ticed;  though  to  elude  suspicion,  and  to  escape  detection 
in  case  of  a  discovery,  required  no  small  d^ee  of  dex- 
terity and  art.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  one  of 
those  fortunate  junctures,  which  sometimes  favour  the 
wretched,  became  propitious  to  his  designs,  and  he  pro^ 
ceeded  to  execute  his  commission  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  solitary  and  alone,  was 
one  day  travelling  in  those  parts  in  which  Broyo  wished 
to  intercept  him;  who,  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  case  his 
intended  plan  should  prove  unsuccessful,  entertained  him 
with  every .  mark  of  civility  and  res|)ect.  ^fhe  Spaniard 
was  pressed  so  long  as  Broyo  found  it  convenient  for  his 
purpose ;  and  on  his  departure  he  sent  with  him  a  few 
Indians,  to  act  in  the  character  of  escorts  and  guides. 
These  Indians  understood  their  business.  They  were 
therefore,  unarmed,  because  an  ^tempt  to  destroy  him 
with  weapons,  if  it  should  happen  that  ^^  Spaniards  cotdd 
not  die^'  would  have  betrayed  the  fatal  secret,  and  have 
proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  design. 

These  friendly  guides  conducted  Salzedo  to  the  side 
of  a  small  river,  through  which  they  were  obliged  to 
pass;  and  to  prevent  him  from  being  exposed  to  the 
water,  one  of  the  Indians  kindly  offered  to  take  him  on 
bis  shoulders,  in  order  to  laud  him  safely  on  the  opposite 
side.  Tyrants  and  slaves,  when  accustomed  to  one  ano- 
ther, quickly  know  their  places.  "^Fhe  Indian  was  to 
4:arry^  and  the  Spaniard  was  to  ride.  Salzedo,  mounted 
on  his  human  horse,  soon  rode  into  the  midst  of  the 
stream,  wh^i  a  doubtful  accident  caused  the  Indian  with 
his  cargo  to  fall  into  the  water.  To  rescue  from  such 
imminent  danger  a  person  whom  their  Cacique  had 
treated  with  much  respect,  the  other  Indians  immedi- 
ately mshed  into  the  river ;  but  contrived,  while  profess- 
ing to  afford  him  assistance,  to  keep  his  head  constantly 
under  water.  In  this  state  they  contimied  to  hold  him, 
till  every  appearance  of  life  was  gone;  after  which|  with 
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much  apparent  concern  and  trouble,  they  contrired  tb^ 
£and  him  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Still,  howevery  they  w^re  m  considerable  4oubts  whe- 
ther he  were  dead  or  lilting.  They  were  not  without 
their  hopesy  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  theur  fears.. 
Here,  therefore,  a  new  farce  began.  They  lamented  over 
him;  they  attempted  to  recover  him;  they  b^ged  his 
pardon  for  the  accident  that  hod  happened ;  andrepeat- 
edly  assured  him  that  they  had  no  design.  By  this  con- 
trivance they  endeavoured  to  furnish  themselves  with  st 
plausible  apolc^  in  case  he  should  recover,  and  with  a 
reasonable  defence  ki  case  they  should  be  detected  ii> 
watching  tlte  possibility  of  returning  life. 

This  strange  medley  ©f  comic  tragedy  lasted  no  less 
than  three  days,  during  which  time  they  could  discover 
BO  symptoms  of  animation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  rather  more  RiUy  confirmed,  in  what  was  rather  af» 
object  of  their  wishes  than  thc^r  hcq^es.  Though  unao 
quninted  with  Um)  name  of  putrefaction,  these  savages 
weio  not  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  oil^ntiw?  smell 
which  the  body  emitted,  soon^  removed  all  their  doubts- 
on  the  fact  which  they  wished  to  ascertain ;  and  they  at 
length  retired  irom  the  scene,  fully  satisfied'  that  it  was 
possible  Jbr  Spaniards  to  die  Hie  other  nten^ 

The  intelligence  of  this  fact  was  soon  communicated  to- 
Broyo,  who  rad  waited  with  anxious  expectation  to  know 
the  issue  of  the  experiment,  and  by  him  to  the  confede- 
i'ate  Caciques  who  were  deeply  interested,  and  anxiously 
waiting  the  result  Satisfied  with  this  information,  their 
drooping  spirits  began  once  more  to  revive ;  and,  in  thi&> 
paroxysm  of  joy,  they  mustered  their  forces,  dropped 
the  mask,  threw  off  the  voke,  and  fell  upon  the  Spaniards 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

The  Spaniards,  having  formed  their  calculations  upon' 
that  timid  submission  which  the  Indians  had  vidded^ 
were  quite  unprepared  for  such  an  unexpected  event. 
This  circumstance,  wtiiie  it  tended  to  create  confnsion 
among  the  oppressors,  facilitated  the  successes  of  the* 
^oppressed.  Victory  favoured  them  for  a  season,  so  tliat 
before  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and 
suri^rise,  one  hundred  of  their  countrymen  lay  dead  otv 
die  field. 

But  these  advantages  were  of  short  diu*ation.  Ponce 
de  Leon,  recovering  from  his  confuskm,  soon  collected^ 
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i^  CastHian8  that  had  sarvivedy  and  in  fak  torn  M\  xipcm 
•the  Indians  in  a  moment  when  they  as  little  expected  an 
attack.  To  oppose  the  -Spaniards  when  they  were  in 
arms,  with  such  weapons  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
iisei  was  of  no  more  avail  than  to  remain  i<lle  and  meet 
their  fate.  They  found  the  Spaniards  invuh>e^abl% 
"while  death  attetKled  upon  every  flash  of  dbeir  guns. 

Terrified  therofore  with  the  sinldenness  of  the  onsets 
-and  unable  te  withstand  Ibe  iwei^ns  of  4heh'  enemies^ 
they  fied  in  all  directions,  and  sought  ;lhftt  «afety  in  flight 
which  they  had  vainly  ^^ttercd  themsdves  with  obtaining 
by  force.  Tliis  resource  failing,  tbey  gava  4hemselve>> 
over  for  lost;  and  abandonbg  all  hopes  <^ regaining  that 
liberty  which  they  had  been  struggling  to  recover,  «caku- 
lated  upon  a  servitude  diat  should  end  their  days. 

De  Leon,  considering  his  situation  somewhat  perilous, 
from  the  recent  losses  £e  bad  sustained,  had  dispatcheit 
a  messenger  to  St  Domingo  for  reinforcements  to  assist 
hiflu  in  Quelling  what  the  Spaniards  termed  an  insurreo- 
tion*  These,  <<Mi«tbeir  arrival,  became  more  terrible  te 
the  Indians  from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  fimcy, 
than  from  an^  addidon  ^at  was  thereby  made  to  the 
forcGB  of  their  invaders.  Tliey  actually  thought  that 
they  weiip  the  same  men  whom  they  had  previous^  killed^ 
who  by  some  means  which  they  could  not  f  omfH-ehend, 
were  once  more  restored  to  li£^  and  were  come,  forth  in 
arms  to  avenge  their  former  death.  A  persuasion  so  fatal 
could  not  &il  toproducethe  most  pernicious  consequences. 
They  naturally  conchided  that  it  was  fruitiest  tp  perse- 
irere  in  a  war  "wkh  men,  ^o  could  <K>vive  agam  after 
-death,  and  renew  those  hostilities,  to  tlie  ravages  of 
which  they  had  already  «een  se  many  victims.  Once 
more  tlierefbre  diey  subniitted  to  their  merciless  con- 
^^uerors,  and  soon  tealiaed  that  fate  which  tlieir  fears  had 
anticipttted.  T^y  were  seized  and  condemned  to  th« 
mines  of  Hlspaniola,  to  £ntsb  tlieir  existence,  in  those 
-gloomy  recesse/i  where  the  li^  of  heaven  never  shone. 

The  extirpation  of  the  inwirtunate  jiptives  gave  to  the 
^i^paniards  the  sole  possession  of  the  Island,  but  not  that 
of  its  advantages..  Its  only  sources  of  wealth  lay  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  but  to  render  these  beneficial  required 
labcHir,  to  the  exercise  of  which  Uie  conquerors  were 
averse.  An  extensive  tract  of  country,  overgrown  with 
mid  luxuriance,  rewarded  them  for  the  blood  they  had 
wantonly  waHed ;  but  it  stands  to  the  present  hour  in 
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neafly  its  original  condition,  upbraiding  the  inhabitants 
with  that  neglect  and  indolence,  whicli  have  invariably 
"marked  their  national  cliaracter. 

In  the  year  1580,  England,  being  involved  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  an  expedition  of  considerable  importance 
was  fitted  out  by  Eb'zabcth,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
object  which  it  had  in  view  was,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able territories  on  the  Spanish  American  shores,  llie 
Eriraary  design  was  plunder;  but  these  sources  of  un- 
nown  wealth  were  either  to  be  kept  or  abandoned,  as 
circumstances  might  direct,  or  as  might  appear  most  eli- 
gible, in  the  judgments  of  the  respective  commanders. 
The  whole  squadron  consisted  of  twenty -six  ships  of  diffe- 
rent dimensions,  on  board  of  which  were  ^embarked  2500 
troops,  the  command  of  wliich  was  given  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Baskerville.  Six  only  of  the  above  ship?,  however,  were 
fitted  out  at  the  queen's  expense,  notwithstanding  her 
name  sanctioned  the  expedition.  The  others  were  sup- 
plied by  private  adventurers,  who  expected  an  ample  re- 
imbursement in  that  wealth  whicli  awaited  them  on  the 
continental  shores. 

It  was  in  advancing  to  the  attack  of  Nombre  de  Dio% 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  that  Drake  received  certain 
intelligence  that  a  carrack,  richly  laden,  was  at  that  time 
stationed  and  sheltered  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  RicaJ 
The  charms  of  gold  are  always  irresistible  to  those  who 
search  for  wealth,  and  this  was  the  object  which  these  ad- 
venturers had  in  view.  The  moment  for  securing  it  was 
now  favourable,  because  their  force  was  great ;  and  they 
determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  so  rich  a  prize 
without  delay. 

Confident  of  success,  their  designs  scarcely  partook 
of  the  nature  of  secrecy;  but,  unfortunately,  this  want 
of  precaution  finally  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and 
totally  defeated  their  expectations.  A  pinnace,  that 
had  been  detached  upon  an  adventure^  unfortunately 
straggled  from  the  English  fleet,  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  carried  by  them  into  Porto 
Rica.  By  this  accident  the  inhabitants  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  the  design  that  was  meditated  against  them,  and 
proceeded  immediately^  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

The  admiral^  ignorant  that  the  secret  had  been  ex- 
torted, which  the  prudence  of  the  commander  should  have 
fopccaled,  proceeded  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
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upon  the  mode  of  attack.  In  this  council  it  was  resolved, 
that,  as  they  ha<l  in  view  other  objects  on  the  continent 
which  were  yet  unattempted,  delays  in  the  present  case 
would  be  unjusti6ab)e.  And  therefore,  without  attempt- 
ing to  land  any  troops,  they  resolved  to  commence  a 
vigorous  attack'upon  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  .This 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  lSth<if  November* 
The  assault  was  conducted  with  much  bravery ;  but  the 
resistance  that  was  made,  was  still  more  formidable. 
The  fortifications  had  been  strengthened  oh  piirpose  for 
their  reception ;  and  every  preparation  that  time  would 
admit  had  been  made,  to  give  the  assailants  the  utmost 
annoyance.  Nor  were  these  preparations  made  in  vain. 
The  English,  disappointed,  as  they  had  been  at  Nombre 
de  Dios,  were  unable  to  obtain  the  caVrack ;  so  that, 
after  suffering  some  damage,  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  enterprise  and  retire.  To  the  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, they  did  considerable  mischief;  but  their  own  ships 
were  soon  repaired.  From  this  fruitless  attempt  they 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  main,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Rio 
de  la  Hache. 

In  the  year  1598  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  irl 
England,  with  an  express  design  to  subdue  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rica.  The  command  of  this  armament,  which 
consisted  of  nineteen  ship^  and  two  barges,  was  given  to 
Gleorge  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland ;  who,  auuiorised 
by  lier  Majesty's  letters  patent,  for  raising  forces  16 
serve  in  the  expedition,  soon  levied  twelve  companies 
of  eighty  men  each ;  and  with  these  and  a  propor- 
able  number  of  seamen,  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  thd 
5th  of  March.  In  the  month  of  May  they  reached  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  June  passed  through  the  Virgin 
Islands,  at  that  time  destitute  of  cultivation  and^  inhfS>i^ 
tants.  On  one  of  these  Islands  the  Earl  landed  his 
troops  to  examine  into  their  condition,  and  then  informed 
them  of  the  object  of  his  destination.  From  thence  be 
proceeded  to  Porto  Rica,  and  landed  about  1000  soldiers 
on  the  6th  of  June,  without  meeting  with  any  immeiliate 
opposition. 

The  town,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Island,  was 
nearly  insulated,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation. 
To  it  there  was  but  one  passage,  which  was  over  a  kind 
of  beach  which  was  defended  by  two  forts,  and  was  only 
to  be  crossed  at  low  water.  At  its  farthest  end  was  a 
Arawbridgei  which,  oju  the  Earl's  approach^  was  taken 
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up,  and  tbe  pi»s  ^ronffiy  barricadoed ;  and,  in  addition 
to  tills,  the  road  itself  liad  been  purposely  so  injured,  as 
to  render  a  passage  6ver  it  extremely  diflScult  and  dan- 
gerous. On  these  accounts  the  assailants  were  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  the  road  altogether,  of  seizing  the 
favour  of  the  tide,  luid  of  wadhig  through  the  water.  In 
this  passage  the  Earl  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 

But  notwithstanding  ail  these  advantages  in  favour  of 
the  enemr,  the  British  accomplished  their  difficult  pas* 
sage;  and,  after  two  vigorous  assaults,  compelled  the  Spin 
niards  to  quit  their  forts,  and  to  give  them  the  possessibn 
of  the  town.  His  lordship  entered  on  the  8th  of  June, 
only  two  days  after  he  had  effected  his  landings  Stilly 
however,  the  principal  fortress  continued  to  hold  out; 
but,  finding  that  even  delay  could  not  insure  tlieir  safety, 
after  a  few  days  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  400 
soldiers,  surrendered ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  strong 
fort  of  Moro  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  f^glish,  and 
with  it  the  whole  Island.  This  fort  was  afterwards  rased 
to  the  ground. 

The  Earl,  thus  in  possession  of  Porto  Rica,  soon  be* 
came  sensible  of  ita  advantageous  situation.  And,  view- 
ing it  in  the  light  of  a  key  to  the  West  Indies^  and  to  the 
g(Md  and  silver  which  were  brought  from  the  continent 
and  carried  to  Europe,  resolved  to  keep  possessioB,  and 
to  fortify  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  <h  &>anish  arms.  Full  of  these  resolutions,  on 
the  7th  of  July  be  sent  off  the  inhabitants  to  Carthagena. 
It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  they  parted  from  their 
place  of  residence.  This  was  manifest  by  the  considerable 
sums  whi^h  they  ofiercd  for  liberty  to  remain.  But  the 
]Sarl  was  inexorable,  although^  as  himself  expressed  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  might  have  obtained  hay^  a  million 
sierlingj  if  he  would  have  quitted  the  Island  altogether. 

But  the  greatness  of  their  offers  only  tended  to  enhance 
die  value  o(  the  Island  in  his  view ;  and  his  opinion  of 
its  importance  he  thus  expresses  in  the  following  figura- 
tive  langaage :  <*  This,  whoever  possessetli,  niii^  at  his 
pleasure  go  into  any  chamber  of  the  house,  and  see  how 
they  sk^,  before  he  be  either  stopped  or  discried ;  so  as 
that  at  every  doore  th^  must  Jceepe  so  great  a  force  to 
guard  theffly  as  will  consume  a  great  part  of  their  yearly 
revenue;  and  send  it  from  place  to  place  with  so  great  a 
wastage^  as  will  cause  Ihem  to  curse  their  new  porter. 
For  when  they  have  done  what  thqy  can,  they  shall  beat 
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thi«  charge  to  their  own  degtrucdoiM,  and  will  be  still 
losing  places  of  strength  and  wealth.'* 

To  confirm  him  in  nis  high  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  his  acquisiten,  a  fiivourable  circumstance  almost  imme- 
diately occvrred.  A  Spanish  vessel  from  Margarita,  with 
pearls  on  board  of  considerable  value,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  capture  of  the  Island,  came  into  port,  and  £m1 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Froni  this  vessel  they  ob* 
tained  also  some  information,  that  the  pearl  church  in 
Margarita,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  only 
exceedingly  rich,  but  also  very  oadly  guarded,  and  un« 
able^  in  case  bf  an  attack,  to  make  any  formidable  de- 
fence. To  seize  this  valuable  booty,  me  Eari  equipped 
three  of  his  ships,  and  immediately  sailed  from  the 
Island.  The  winds,  however,  proved  unfavourable^  and 
deterred  him  from  his  design,  till  a  combination  of  other 
circumstances  totally  defeated  the  project. 

But  while  these  romantic  dreams  were  feasting  him 
with  their  idle  visions,  a  dreadful  malady  was  reallv  sap* 
ping  the  foundation  of  his  wealth.  The  Island,  with  all 
Its  advantages,  and  with  all  its  prospects  of  aggrandize- 
ment, refill  to  give  health ;  without  which,  no  other 
blessing  can  be  enjoyed.  A  bloody  flux,  that  bad  seized 
upon  the  British  troops,  had  already  carried  off  between 
fear  and  five  hundred ;  the  disease  was  spreading  with 
rapidity  among  the  survivors,  and  it  threatened  to  accom^ 
plish  what  war  had  been  too  tardy  to  perform.  The 
necessities  of  the  Earl  grew  more  and  more  urg^it  every 
day,  till  be  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  cf  aban* 
donin^  through  necessity,  an  Island,  that  but  a  few 
weeks  Defore,  half  a  miSion  was  insufiicient  to  ransom. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  departure,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  few  inhabitants,  who  still  remained  on 
the  Island,  to  give  him  a  sum  to  redeem  their  city;  but 
diese  were  as  tardy  as  he  was  urgent.  Determine^!,  at  ait 
events,  to  sail  for  England,  yet  anxious  to  obtain  a  sum 
for  the  ransom  of  the  Island,  which  necessity  compelled 
him  to  leave ;  and  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  on 
his  return  he  could  reach  the  Azores  suflioiently  early^  it 
was  highly  probable  he  might  interoept  the  l^anish  Mex* 
kan  fleet,  which  he  well  knew  must  soon  reach  these 
latitudes,  he  divided  his  fleet  and  his  surviving  forces* 
With  nine  ships,  including  sMie  that  were  found  on  th^ 
Island,  he  sailed  ftom  Porto  Rica  en  the  1 4th  of  Au^st, 
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but)  unfortunately,  reached  the  Azores  too  late  for^tb* 
capture  he  intended. 

To  Sir  John  Berkly,  who  succeeded  him  in  command 
at  Porto  Rica,  he  gave  full  power  to  complete  the  negoci-^ 
ations  which  were  paiding,  to  secure  what  sums  he  could 
obtain,  and  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  convenient  to  tlie 
Azores.  Notliing,  however,  was  to  be  extorted  from  the 
inhabitants.  Tlicy  witnessed  tlie  dreadful  mortality  which 
continued  to  prevail,  and  reasonably  calculated  tliat  it 
would  be  impossible-  for  their  invaders  to  hold  a  long 
possession  of  the  Island.  Berkly  soon  followed  Cumber- 
land, and  joined  him  at  the  Azores,  from  which  they  set 
sail  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  reached  England 
together. 

In  this  adventure,  (which  both  put  tlie  British  in  pos- 
session of  Porto  Rica,  and  deprived  tliem  of  it,)  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
they  lost  about  700  men ;  exclusively  of  40  that  were 
drowned.  Ot*  those,  60  fell  in  the  attack,  so  that  up- 
wards of  600  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  pestilence 
which  raged;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  in  a  few 
months  longer,  would  not  have  have  left  enough  living 
to  bury  the  dead. 

To  reward  the  victors  for  this  conquest,  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  this  mortality,  they  brought  from  the  Island 
articles,  comparatively  of  little  value.  They  consisted  of 
some  liidcs,  some  sugar,  and  some  ginger.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  took  what  a^mmunitioii-  they  could  find ; 
about  80  pieces  of  brass  cacnon,  togethei*  with  the  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches ;  and  about  the  value  of  1000 
ducats  in  pearl,  which  was  found  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
that  had  entered  tlie  port  from  jVIargarita  through  mis- 
take. 

Short,  however,  and  unfortunate  as  this  capture  proved, 
it  was  of  considerable  service  to  Great  Britain,  by  de- 
ranging the  plans  which  tlie  Spaniards  had  been  pur- 
suing. It  created  such  a  panic,  as  prevented  their  car- 
i*acks  from  making  their  annual  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  iind  totally  obstructed  the  return  of  their  plate- 
fleet  ir^m  the  continent  of  America.  These  derange- 
ments were  felt  in  the  mother  count)  y  f  and  counteracted, 
by  occasioning  delays,  the  designs  which  she  had  medi- 
tated to  cnri*y  4nto  more  immediate  execution. 

Such  are  tlie  disappointments  which  are  attendant  upon 
human  life  I     The  riches,   which,   at  a  distance,  had 
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tempted  the  Earl  to  iiiTade  the  coast,  were  found,  on  his 
arrival,  to  be  either  imaginary,  or  to  elude  his  grasp. 
The  country  afforded  little  or  no  plunder.  Neither  ^Id 
nor  silver  was  extracted  from  its  mines;  and  its  extensive 
surface,  covered  with  those  forests  which  obstructed  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  afforded  no  productions  that  were 
sufficient,  if  health  had  permitted  it,  to  court  his  stay. 
The  poisons,  on  the  contrary,  arismg  from  the  Lianes 
^  and  Mancheneel,  had  tainted  the  stagnant  vapours  with 
their  destructive  venom,  and  loaded  the  atmosphere  with 
pestilence  and  death.  In  fact,  his  only  rational  calcula- 
tion was,  that  the  Island  promised  to  all  his  men  a  coffin 
and  a  grave. 

From  that  period,  in  which  is  was  abandoned,  to  the 
present,  the  Island  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
without  feeling  the  changes  of  revolution,  or  the  accidents 
of  war. 

Inhabited  at  present  by  no  more  than  1500  Mestees, 
Mulattoes,  and  Spaniards,  and  about  3000  Negroes,  the 
Island  itself  is  little  better  than  the  habitation  of  solitude. 
No  arts  have  been  introduced ;  and  ftcarcely-any  commer- 
cial intercourse  has  been  opened,  either  between  it  and 
Ac  mother  country,  or  those  Islands  where  industry 
might  excite  emulation,  or  lay  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
'  manent  trade.  As  an  Island^  it  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  oi)  the  map,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  little 
better  than  a  dreary  blank. 

Su^r,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  it  is  true,  the  inhabitants 
raise  m  small  quantities;  but  these  articles  are  not  Culti- 
vated with  an  eye  to  commerce,  but  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Both  planters  and  slaves  subsist  nearly  alike, 
on  maize,  potatoes,  and  cassava,  and  waste  their  days  in 
ignorance  and  inactivity.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
slave  is  to  indulge  the  master  in  his  laziness  and  sloth ; — 
the  latter  yawns  upon  his  sopha,  and  the  former  basks 
occa^onaliy  in  the  gun. 

The  only  articles  which  they  attempt  to  export,  are 
such  as  nature  produces  without  their  aid ;  they  consist 
chiefly  in  hides  and  mules.  Of  the  former,  about  2000 
are  annually  sent  to  the  mother  country,  in  vessels  that 
occasionally  touch  upon  their  coasts;  and  the  latter,  as  a 
coiftraband  article,  are  clandestinely  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica, St.  Domingo,  and  Santa  Cruz.  "  This  colony 
(says  Raynal)  is  protected  in  its  idleness,  by  a  garrison 
of  SOO  men,  who,  with  the  cWgy  and  civil  dficers,  cost 
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goverBment  about  11,000/.  per  annum.  This  money,, 
added  to  what  they  get  for  their  cattle,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the' English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes,  for  the  linens 
and  other  merchandise  they  supply.  All  the  advantage 
the  metropolis  derives  from  this  settlement  is,  to  take  in 
water  and  fresh  provisions  for  the  fleets  she  sends  to  the 
new  world." 

Unhappily,  the  contracted  policy  of  ancient  days, 
which  placed  the  early  settlers  under  iniurious  restric- 
tions, still  continues,  and  cuts  off  all  public  communica- 
tions with  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  other  Islands. 
This  circumstance  has  given  birth  to  the  smuggling, 
which  they  still  practise; — a  mode  of  traffic  which  will 
probably  continue,  till  intercourse  shall  cease  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  lawr 

From  a  colony  thus  cdlistituted,  in  which  Spain  has 
established  no  commerce  herself  and  in  which  she  has 
refused  to  grant  permission  to  otiiers,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  derive  any  considerable  advantage. 
A  spirit  of  enterprise,  if  it  had  previously  existed  in  me 
subject,  musty  under  these  circumstances,  have  been  soon 
repressed:  for  such  is  tlie  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  either  grows  dissipated  for  want  of  proper 
exercise,  or  becomes  enfeebled  through  mere  inaction. 
In  either  case  its  usefulness  is  defeated,  ^nd  the  world  at 
large  deprived  of  those  advantages  which  would  other- 
wise have  resulted  from  its  well-directed  energies. 

Hereditary  indolence  has,  without  doubt,  through  a 
succession  of  aces  attached  itself  to  the  Spanbh  character ; 
this,  however,  is  but  an  effect,  the  cause  of  which  must  be 
traced  to  a  higher  source.  Hereditary  indolence  is  but  the 
offspring  of  established  defect;  and  therefore  nothing  can 
obviate  those  consequences,  which  the  enlightened  deplore, 
but  a  radical  reformation  in  the  cause.  Spain,  unhappily 
duped  by  that  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  mistaken  piety 
contributed  to  raise,  and  which  ignorance  and  wickedness 
have  since  transformed  into  a  most  detestable  monster, 
groans  in  almost  every  department,  under  tliose  shackles 
which  she  has  forged.  Tliey  are  felt  in  her  capital ;  they 
are  felt  in  her  dependencies;  and  they  areftlt  in  her  com- 
merce, not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  that  world  which 
Columbus  added  to  her  dominions.  What  then  can  be 
reasonably  expected  but  such  effects  as  we  behold  ?  Op- 
pression invariably  produces  wretchedness,  and  relaxes 
those  springs  which  call  the  energies  into  action.  The 
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objects  of  Spain  may  dierefore  appear  as  the  subjects  of 
reproach,  while  in  reality  they  are  objects  of  pity  and 
compassion.  A  survey  of  their  actions,  when  uncon- 
nected with  their  causes^  may  indeed  give  a  superficial 
sanction  to  popular  censure;  but  the  radical  evil  cannot 
be  concealed  from  inquiring  minds. 

An  enlightened  and  patriotic  monarch,  aiming  more  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  than  to  support  the 
pompous  insignificance  of  his  predecessors,  may,  how- 
ever, in  an  instant  dissolve  the  charm,  which  the  super- 
stition of  ages  has  attempted  to  render  formidable. 
Whenever  that  period  shall  arrive,  the  political  nutrition 
which  is  now  wasted  in  the  support  of  superstitious  and 
Tisionary  dignity,  and  unchristian  parade,  moving  in  a 
different  channel,  may  awaken  the  nation  from  its  long 
delirium,  and  cause  it  to  sustain  an  exalted  rank  among 
the  commercial  kin^oms  of  the  earth.  Till  this,  or  an 
event  somewhat  similar,  shall  take  place,  a  solitary  page 
must  contain  the  civil  history  of  Porto  Rica.  It  may  be 
indeed  somewhat  enlarged  by  having  xecourse  to  the  ras- 
ters of  mortality ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the  names  of  those 
who  might  be  deemed  most  conspicuous,  would  do  bat  little 
more  than  inform  us,  that  they  were  born,  that  they  lived 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  died.  Its  natural  history 
will  not  furnish  us  with  a  much  greater  variety. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rica  stretches  from  East  to  West 
about  40  leagues  in  length ;  its  breadth  is  about  20.  Its 
situation  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Archipelago, 
which  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  both  for  armaments  and 
trade.  Porto  Rica  might  therefore  be  rendered  valuable, 
both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  The  latitude 
of  its  centre  is  about  18  deg.25  min.  North,  its  longitude 
67  deg.  West  from  London.     ' 

The  soil  of  this  extensive  Jslnnd  varies  in  its  quality, 
according  to  its  situation,  being  in  some  places  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  in  others  comparatively  poor.  Every 
part,  however,  is  capable  of  producing  pasture,  and  that 
in  such  an  abundance,  that  if  no  other  traflBc  were  pur- 
sued than  that  of  breeding  cattle,  a  sufficient  quantity 
might  be  raised  on  its  surface,  to  supply  the  consumption 
of  all  the  Carribee  Islands.  Under  such  a  regulation, 
which  we  may  contemplate  in  theory,  without  ever  hoping 
to  behold  it  realized  in  practice,  the  whole  might  be  made 
«till  more  productive.  In  such  a  case,  the  smaller  Islands, 
in  which  the  land,  by  its  peculiar  richness,  might  be 
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appropriated  wholly  to  the  production  of  the  more  valu-' 
able  articles,  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  expor- 
tatioii)  while  Porto  Rica  would  become  the  general  provi- 
sion ground  of  all.  But  we  must  not  lose  siffht  of  what 
actually  is,  merely  to  contemplate  what  might  be«  To 
other  purposes  besides  that  of  pasture,  only  some  inconsi* 
derable  portions  of  Und  have  hitherto  been  applied,  but 
these  portions  have  sufficiently  proved  their  fertility. 
They  have  taught  the  possessors  of  the  Island,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  common  pasturage,  a  large  portion  might 
be  cultivated  with  considerable  advantage,  and  be  ren- 
dered a  source  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth. 

In  addition  to  its  general  fertility,  the  country  is  en- 
riched with  a  great  number  of  rivers;  which,  flowing  in 
various  directions,  not  only  relieve  the  Island  from  the 
inconveniences  of  a  drought,  by  yielding  to  the  inhabi- 
tants a  constant  supply  of  water,  out  tliey  are  adapted  to 
the  working  of  such  machinery,  as  must  considerably 
lessen  manual  labour.  The  coasts  also  are  capable  of 
access,  without  exposing  those  who  approach  them  to 
those  dangers,  which  both  the  waves  and  rocks  threaten, 
on  the  shores  of  other  Islands.  This  circumstance  must 
tend  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  its  com^iodities ; 
while  a  capacious  port,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  any 
burden,  in  times  of  emergency,  offers  shelter  to  an  ex- 
tensive navy. 

With  all  these  advantages,  which  nature  has  bountifully 
bestowed,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved by  art ;  advantages  which  may  be  considered  as 
fio  many  avenues  to  wealth,  Porto  Rica,  languishing 
under  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  thus  rendered  naturally  indolent,  is  consigned  by 
the  government  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  solitudes  and 
deserts  of  the  world.  To  the  eye  of  lie  spectator  it  ap- 
pears (with  some  few  exceptions)  in  its  original  condition. 
It  has  indeed  changed  its  masters,  and  it  nourishes  a 
breed  of  cattle  which  was  formerly  unknown ;  but  the 
vigour  of  the  soil,  undirected  by  art,  either  languishes 
without  disturbance,  or  wastes  itself  in  poisonous  vege- 
tation. 

The  excessive  heats  which  are  to  be  found  beneath  an 
equinoctial  sky,  seem,  in  most  longitudes,  to  have  col- 
lected from  nature  these  deleterious  productions.  The 
Islands  in  the  East  have  their  poisons ;  and  Java  and  the 
Celebes  in  particular  are  encircled  witk  a  pestilential  at-  ' 
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mosphere.  Vegetative  poisons  were  knowp  long  before 
Columbus,  and  poisoned  arrows  were  ranked  among  the 
most  disastrous  instruments  of  war.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  Western  continent  brought  to  light  some  new  spe- 
cies of  this  malignant  instrument  of  death,  aiid  demon- 
strated, in  the  most  unquestionable  manner,  that  the 
earth,  which  supplies  us  with  nutrition,  produces  also  the 
bane  of  human  life. 

On  the  continent  of  South  America,  poisoned  arrows 
were  much  in  use  among  the  natives,  by  which  they  de- 
stroyed each  other  in  those  early  wars  in  which  they  fre- 
quently engaged.  But  by  an  unfortunate  fatality  which 
seemed  to  attend  those  generations  whom  Columbu^  dis- 
covered, and  Cortez  murdered,  they  never  attempted  by 
these  means  to  annoy  the  public  disturbers  of  their  peace. 
In  the  fens  and  marshes  of  this  extensive  continent,  there 
grew  multitudes  of  a  certain  plant,  which  was  denomi- 
nated LiajieSy  from  which  the  deadly  juices  were  extracted. 
These  plants,  when  necessity  urged  the  natives,  they  col- 
lected together  in  such  quantities  as  suited  their  purposes; 
and,  cutting  them  into  small  pieces,  boiled  diem  in  water 
till  it  became  impregnated  with  the  venom.  To  render 
it  still  more  efficacious,  they  continued  boiling  the  liquid 
till  it  was  considerably  reduced  in  quantity,  so  that  what 
remained,  acquiring  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  might 
become  still  more  deadly.  They  then  dippcii  tne  points 
of  their  arrows  in  tJiis  fatal  preparation,  when  they  be- 
came immediately  poisoned  and  fit  for  use. 

To  either  man  or  beast,  a  wound,  given  by  one  of  these 
instruments,  was  alike  fatal ;  in  both  cases  it  ended  in 
instant  death.  ^^  Any  animal  (says  Raynal)  whose'  skin 
had  been  raised  by  one  of  these  poisoned  arrows,  died  a 
minute  after,  without  any  sign  of  convulsion  or  pain." 
During  a  succession  of  age«,  these  weapons  were  in  use 
among  the  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  one  another,  so 
that  tiie  devastation  which  was  made  became  so  great, 
that  it  threatened  to  depopulate  the  country.  By  the 
savage  laws  of  savage  nations  it  was  then  mutually  agreed, 
that  these  instruments  of  destruction  should  either  be 
entirely  laid  aside,  or  only -employed  against  those  beasts 
of  the  forests  which  they  could  not  overtake.  To  such 
beasts,  a  puncture  vrith  one  of  these  arrows  administered 
instant  death.  Their  flesh  was  nevertheless  eaten  without 
any  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  indeed  no  fatal  efiects 
have  ever  been  known  t*  result  from  its  use. 
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The  Islands,  whether  detached  from  the  continent  by 
the  slqjRT  movement  of  unknown  causes,  or  torn  from  it 
by  some  violent  shock  of  the  warring  elements,  have  re- 
tained among  them  this  pernicious  weed;  and  amon^^ 
other  productions  of  pature,  Porto  Rica  b^rs  this  bane 
of  life.  But  its  juices  Imve  given  place  to  those  which  the 
original  inhabitants  extracted  from  the  MancheneeL  This 
tree  is  also  a  native  of  the  Island,  and  grows  upon  it  in 
great  abundance.  Its  poison  is  not  less  acute,  nor  less 
destructive,  than  that  which  was  extracted  from  the  Ame- 
rican shrub,  but  it  obtained  the  preference  because  it 
could  be  procured  in  greater  quantities,  and  because  the 
process  was  more  simple. 

The  trunk  of  the  Mancheneel,  which  rarely  exceeds 
three  feet  in  circumference,  is  covered  with  a  moderate 
bark,  which  is  both  smooth  and  tender.  Its  leaves  are 
fat  and  unctious ;  they  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  laurel,  and  when  bruised  they  yield  a  milky  fluid. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  vastly  numerous,  are  of  a  reddish 
hue,  and  hold  forth  at  a  distance,  an  appearance  that  is 
very  inviting.  Nor  is  this  invitation  lessened  on  a  nearer 
approach,  by  the  fruit  which  is  suspended  on  its  boughs. 
In  colour  it  strongly  resembles  the  peach,  and  a  stone 
which  it  encloses,  adds  a  sanction  to  the  deception. 

When  the  sun,  on  the  meridian,  darts  his  rays  with 
violence  upon  this  fruit,  it  is  attended  with  danger  even 
to  touch  it,  on  account  of  the  subtile  moisture  which 
issues  from  its  insensible  pores;  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  eating  it  must  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. To  tarry  under  these  trees,  at  these  seasons,  is 
still  more  dangerous  than  to  handle  the  fruit.  The  fine 
particles  of  dust,  which  then  fly  from  the  flowers  in  every 
direction,  communicate  to  the  atmosphere  a  pernicious 
taint,  and  enter  the  lungs  with  every  breath  we  draw. 
The  air  itself  becomes  impregnated  with  floating  poison, 
and  ofiers  hostility,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
various  species  possessed  of  animal  life. 

The  natives,  in  former  years,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  poison  of  the  Mancheneel,  adopted  the  following 
simple  method.  They  made  an  incision  in  the  tree 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  beneath  which  they 
placed  shells  to  receive  the  descending  juices.  These 
juices,  when  collected,  tfiey  exposed  to  the  air,  through 
which  they  acquired  a  gummy  consistence;  this  was  all 
the  preparation  that  was  necessary.    In  this  gam  they 
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dipped  their  arrows,  which  from  that  moment  acquired  a 
power  of  communicating  death,  with  every  wound  in- 
flicted by  them.  How  Sight  soever  the  scar  might  be, 
which  the  arrow  thus  barbed  with  poison  made,  its  ma- 
lignity was  certain  to  take  effect.  And  just  as  in  those 
cases  where  the  arrow  had  been  poisoned  with  the  lianes, 
the  victim  fell  without  convulsion  or  agony. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  tree,  it  nas  been  known 
from  experience,  that  the  poison,  thus  extracted  from  it, 
has  preserved  its  noxious  venom  above  a  hundred  years. 
Probably  this  venom  is  so  interwoven  with  the  nature  of 
the  juices  which  harden  into  a  gum,  that  a  separation  of 
the  one  from  the  other  is  totally  impossible;  and  if  so,  it 
cannot  fail,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence,  to  produce 
those  effects  which  have  been  described. 

But  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  instances  of  Providence, 
we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner,  in  providing  the  inferior  animals  with  the  in- 
stinctive powers,  through  which  "  they  shun  their  poison^ 
and  select  their  food."  Through  this  guide,  they  escape 
those  dangers  that  await  them  as  they  prowze  the  desert ; 
which  would  otherwise  prove  destructive  to  their  lives. 
Thus  from  the  pure  impulses  of  nature  they  obtain  a 
knowledge,  which,  while  surrounded  with  death,  directs 
them  into  those  regions  of  safety,  which  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  wisdom  and  acquired  art,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  experience  could  never  know. 

In  common  with  other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
Porto  Rica  possesses  those  trees  and  plants,  which  are  at 
once  common  and  peculiar  to  the  climate ;  but,  as  these 
ha^e  been  already  described  in  the  history  of  Jamaica,  it 
will  be  needless  in  this  place  to  give  them  in  detail.  In 
these  woods  many  of  the  native  animals  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  agaoti  in  particular  reside  in  this  Island 
without  mucli  disturbance,  and  is  plentiful  in  those  parts 
which  are  most  remote  fVom  the  barbarous  society  of 
man. 

The  seas,  which  wash  its  shores,  abound  with  fish  of 
various  descriptions,  but  in  general  with  such  as  are 
common  to  most  of  the  Islands.  These  being  proper 
for  food,  would  afibrd  the  inhabitants,  if  the  Island  were 
fully  peopled,  no  inconsiderable  supply.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  atmosphere,  tainted  witn  poison,  breathes 
upon  them  the  bane  of  life,  both  sea  and  land  unite  to 
mark  it  as  a  desirable  residence  for  man:  it  hns  vast 
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sources  of  wealth,  which  at  once  invite  him  to  industry, 
and  encourage  enterprise  with  the  promises  of  reward. 

A  step,  perhaps,  equally  bold  and  daring,  as  that 
which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  Santa  Cruz,  might 
introduce  purity  into  the  air.  The  woods  set  on  fire  and 
wholly  consumed  in  one  devouring  conflagration,  would 
prepare  the  surface  for  cultivation,  and  render  the  atmos- 
phere equally  propitious  with  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
Such  a  measure  would,  without  doubt,  be  at  once  bold 
and  decisive,  and  the  temporary  losses  which  it  might 
occasion  would  be  considerable ;  but  **  life  is  dearer  than 
the  golden  ore,"  and  perhaps  nothing  less  than  this  can 
confer  general  salubrity. 

On  the  state  of  religion,  from  the  history  that  has  been 
given,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  very  favour- 
able should  be  said.  The  Spaniards  indeeid,  in  most  of 
their  early  settlements,  were  ever  forward  to  introduce  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  barbarous  vio- 
lence was  frequently  used  to  make  converts.  Such  me- 
thods may  indeed  swell  the  numbers  of  that  ceremonious 
communion,  the  banners  of  which  haver  been  polluted 
with  human  blood,  but  they  never  yet  brought  one  soul 
to  Jesus  Christ, 

"  Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls,  are  but  the 
sport  of  winds."  It  is  therefore  but  a  deplorable  mark 
of  ignorance,  to  place  dependence  upon  •^  the  weeds  of 
Dominic,  or  in  Franciscan,  to  think  to  pasis  disguised." 
The  sacred  volume  uniformly  teaches  us, — 

"  That  God  attributes  to  place  \ 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men,  who  there  frequent  or  therein  dwell.'* 

On  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  as  this  Island  has  almost  uniformly  belonged  to 
Spain,  the  infallible  church  claims  it  as  her  exclusive 
right.  Her  tiuthority  she  envelopes  in  awfiil  mysteries ; 
she  requires  submission,  and  prohibits  all  enquiries. 
This  empire  of  spiritual  darkness,  she  has  established  in 
Porto  Rica,  and  as  the  natural  consequences,  superstition 
and  ignorance  prevail. 
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LucATOs,  or  Bahama  IslaKjm. 

tteflections  on  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  -natives. — PeofieA 
by  the  English^ — These  inwrdered  by  the  Spaniards.-^ 
Settlement  again  attempted  by  the  JEttglisL — -^eic 
driven  off*  the  Island  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
— Peopled  iypirate$9  andjbrrued  into  a  colony  iy  Wooi 
Rogers. — Progi-ess  of  the  extending  settlement. — "Genend 
appearafice  ^  the  "whole.— Situation^  Soil,  productions^ 
inhabitants^  andtrade^ — Missionaries  frst  sent  from  the 
American  continent. — Discarded  through  bad  xondnct* 
— Missionary  solicited  Jrom  England. — Mr.  Turton  sent 
thither  in  1800. — State  qf  religion  on  his  arrival. — Stic^ 
cess  attending  his  pretiching*. — Gospel  extended  to  some 
other  Islands. — Condition  qf  the  people. — Overtaken  by 
severe  calamities. — Pleasing  prospects  4jf  religion  i» 
1807. 

1  HE  Lucayos,  or  Baharoft  Islands,  though  unimportant 
in  themselves,  will  ever  be  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
new  world*  It  was  one  of  these  Islands  that  was  iir^ 
descried  by  Roderrc  Triana,  a  seaman  appointed  by  Co- 
lumbus to  ascend  the  m^t,  to  look  out  for  land ;  and  Jt 
was  one  of  these  that  first  received  the  impression  of  £u« 
ropean  feet. 

Of  the  discovery  of  these  Islands,  the  manner  in  which 
Columbus  was  received  ^y  the  natives,  their  customs  and 
modes  of  life^  and  of  the  first  landing  of  the  great  adven- 
turer, we  have  already  .spoken  in  the  first  volume.  And 
the  important  acquisitions  to  which  that  -discovery  ied^ 
we  have  partially  traced  through  every  succeeding  chapter 
of  the  work. 

With  the  natives  of  St.  Salvador,  the  Island  on  which 
Columbus  landed,  be  found  some  of  that  precious  metal, 
to  obtain  which  both  avarice  and  injustice  have  united 
dieir  efibrts^'— have  shed  rivers  of  bloody— -filled  empir^i 
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With  groans, — and  desolated  the  earth.  By  these  inofen* 
sive  but  unfortunate  natives  he  was  conducted  to  HUpa'* 
niola,  on  which  Island  he  fi?;ed  his  temporary  residence ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Bahamas  were  sooh  for- 
gotten, as  objects  unworthy  any  furthei*  notice. 

At  the  time  of  tlicir  discovery  they  weie  peopled  with 
some  of  the  Apiilachian  tribe;  who  for  several  years  were 
permitted,  by  the  tyrants  of  the  old  world,  to  e^ijoy  their 
native  rocks  in  peace.  Bat,  unfortunately,  neither  richeff 
nor  poverty  afford  any  lastiujor  security  to  man ;  the  for- 
mer invite?  injustice  and  avarice,  and  the  latter  exposes 
to  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  inhabitants  were  pooi^ 
and  defenceless,  and  this  became  the  fou^i^datioh  of  iheit 
^rpngs. 

The  natives  of  Hispaniola,  condemned  to  those  mine^ 
tirhich  had  been  discovered  in  the  Island,  finally  ended 
their  days,  without  pity  or  remorse,  in  labours  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  in  obtaining  treasures 
for  those  who  delighted  in  blood.  Excessive  hardships 
very  soon  reduced  their  numbers ;  massacre  and  wanton 
barbarity  destroyed  multitudes;  so  that  in  a  few  years 
this  once  poptilons  Island  was  reduced  to  a  desert  or  a 
field  of  blood.  To  supply  those  deficiences  which  inhu^ 
manity  had  occasJionedj  and  to  obtain  that  wealth  which 
avarice  demanded,  expeditions  were  fitted  out  from  His- 
paniola to  visit  the  Bahamas,  to  compel  by  force,  or  to 
decoy  by  stratagem^  the  unsuspecting  natives  to  slavery 
and  a  grave. — Theywere  taken  from  their  native  rocks  in 
vast  numbers,  and  found  both  in  the  fatal  Island  to  which 
tli^  were  conveyed. 

How  long  after  the  discovery  of  Amei'ica  in  1492,  any 
of  these  natives  continued  to  inhabit  the  Bahamas,  had 
not  been  ascertained.  The  Spaniards  were  the  early  re- 
corders of  their  own  transactions  and  enormities ;  but, 
notwithstaniling  the  numerous  truths  which  they  have  oc- 
casionally committed  to  the  world,  many  facts  still  Remain 
wrapjxjd  up  in  those  impenetrable  shades,  which  no  in- 
quu-y  can  possibly  pierce.  Their  deeds  of  darkness  soon 
deprived  the  Bahama  Ijilands  of  their  inhabitants.  They 
were  conducted  in -vessels  fitted  out  on  pui7)09e,  and  only 
fbtind  their  calamities  terminotcd  by  death  in  the  mines  of 
Hispaniola,  where  they  were  doomed  to  peri^i. 

At  what  period  soever  these  Islands  wei*e  depopula,ted, 
it  is  an  uncjuestioiiable  £ict,  that  not  one  inhabitant  re- 
mained on  them  in  the  year  1672.     At  this  time  they 
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were  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  solitude;  the  natives 
had  been  destroyed,  but  no  Europeans  had  supplied  their 
place.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  induced  a  few  En- 
glish, in  the  t^bove  year,  to  attempt  a  settlement  upon  one 
pf  the  most  eligible,  called  Providence.  This  little  settle- 
ment, however,  soon  awakened  the  jealousy  and  indig- ' 
patiqn  of  the  Spaniards;  who,  about  16*0,  meditated  and 
accomplished  their  destruction,  leaving  not  a  soul  alive. 
The  Island  was  then  abandoned  by  them,'  and  the  Baba-  ' 
mas  continued  in  this  state  of  neglected  solitude  about  ten 
years.  In  the  year  1690,  another  party  of  Englishmen, 
inore  allured  by  hope  anfl  enterprise,  than  intimidated 
by  fear,  ventured  to  attempt  a  settlement  once  more  upon 
tlie  same  spot,  where  their  countrymen,  about  ten  years 
Ijcfore,  had  met  their  fate. 

In  thi§  situation,  these  new  adventurers  continued 
vrithout  molestatjoii  about  thirteen  years ;  during  which 
time  they  had  imjwrted  slaves,  begun  cultivation,  and  had 
erected  about  160  houses.  Both  French  and  Spaniards, 
envious  of  the  prosperity  of  this  little  colony,  though 
equally  enemies  to  each  other,  united  together  on  this 
occasion,  fell  upon  them,  and  totally  destroyed  the  plan-' 
tations  which  they  had  cultivated,  and  the  houses  which 
ihey  had  er^te^^  during  the  preceding  thirteen  yearsu  In 
addition  to  thisjj  they  seized  upon. their  slaves,  and  carried 
them  off  as  a  booty  wliich  rewarded  their  exploits;  but, 
instead  of  putting  their  proprietors  to  the  sword,  they 
contented  themselves  with  banishing  them  from  the 
island. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  these  disappeared,  before  their 
place  was  supplied  by  some  pirates, 'who,  wearied  with 
scouring  the  seas  of  tumost.  every  zone,  without  habita- 
tioh/  and  without  abode,  at  once  dreading  every  force 
they  could  npt  conquer,  and  dreaded  by  those  who  knew 
their  desperate  intrepidity,  fixed  upon  tl^is  Island  as  a 
convenient  Iresting  place,  in  which  they  might  confer  to- 
gether, contemplate  the  future,  and  ruminate  upon  the 
past.  Associatiiig  together  on  this  Island,  they  renewed 
their  former:  depredations  niofe  systematically  than  here^ 
tofore.  Against  the  Spaniards  and  French,  who  had  ex- 
pelled the  English^  they  committed  no  acts  of  hostility, 
and  from  them  iipi  return,  they  reasonably  expected  tha^ 
<hey  had  nothing  to  fear.  Nor  were  they  deceived  in  this 
calculation ;  ibr,  confining  their  robberies  solely  to  the 
I^Ush,  they  w'erc  rather  connived  at  than  diacourogea 
•  2  B  2 
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By  the  Spaniards^  who  viewed  them  as  encinics  to  the 
British,  without  looking  upon  them  in  the  light  of  friends^ 
to  themselves. 

But  these  depredations^  which  were  practised  with  im-r 
{mnfty  upon  their  ships  which  passed  the  Bahama  Straits^^ 
caused  the  English  to  complain  loudly  of  the  injuries 
they  sustained.  It  was^  however,  a  subject  of  complaint 
iJirhicb  none  but  themselves  were  able  or  disposed  to  re- 
dress* 

These  pirates  were  a  bandittf,  professedly  of  no  nation  ; 
disowning  and  disowned  by  each,  and  yet  in  part  belong- 
ing almost  to  alL  Many  among  them  were  natives  of 
<}reaC  Britain* 

Sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  period  of  their 
first  settlement,  during  which  they  had  committed  their 
depredations  with  impunity,  without  meeting  with  any 
molestation,  either  from  those  who  suffered,  or  those,^ 
who,  by  private  connivancet  coui^tepanced  their  deeds* 
The  repeated  insults  which  they  continued  to  offer  to  the 
British  flag,  at  length  aroused  the  nation  from  its  ^upine^ 
ness;  and  in  1719  a  force  was  fitted  out  to  put  an  end  to- 
that  depredatory  mode  of  life,  to  which  they  had  been  sq 
long  accustomed.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
given  to  one  Wood  Rogers*  Peace  and  not  war  was  his 
object;  necessity  and  bumani^  prompted  the  measure 
lie  was  about  to  adopt;  his  aim  being  to  ciyllize>  bt^t  not 
destroy  them* 

Though  armed  with  powers  sufficient  to  subdue  them, 
m  appeal  to  force  was  his  dernier  resort*  His  Majesty^ 
frrgetting  the  evils  they  had  committed,  extended  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  all  the  offenders,  and  the  only  restitution 
they  were  expected  to  make  for  the  past,  was,  that  they 
abandoned  tho^  crimes  which  had  merited  vengeance, 
and  betook  themselves  in  future  to  such  modes  of  life 
as  would  prove  beneficial  to  society,  and  entitle  tliem  ta 
tbeprotection of  tlie laWs* 

To  facilitate  designs  so  worth jr  and  benevolent.  Wood 
Rogers  had  brougnt  with  him  some  inhabitants  from 
Europe,  who  v^re  to  begin  a  colony  of  themselves,  in 
case  the  pirates  reh;i8ed  to  accept  of  his  Majesty's  pardon 
and  proposals,  or  to  co-operate  with  them  in  case  of  their 
compliance.  The  general  outline  of  his  plan  being  com- 
mnmcated  to  these  free-booters,  the  greater  part  availed 
themselves  of  its  cferoenc;^,  and  proceeded  to  unite  wil^h 
&c  Biore  peaceable  inbabitants  thfit  were  just  imponed* 
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Those  who  )pcfiised,  were  oWigcd  to  quit  the  Island,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  some  less  frequented  spot,  from  whence 
they  might,  in  company  with  new  associates,  renew  their 
depredations. 

An  expedition  and  colony  thus  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  placed  the  inhabitants 
under  its  protection,  and  consequently,  delrvered  them 
from  an  apprehension  of  those  dangers  to  which  former 
settlers  had  been  exposed,  and  by  which  they  had  beea 
eithc^r  cut  off  or  banished.  By  the  establishment 'of  this 
colony^  ^e  English  avowed  their  claim  to  the  Islands,  so 
that  henceforth  all  questions  of  right  became  points  of 
tlational  dispute.  This,  however,  has  excited  no  disturb- 
ance. The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  possssion  has  re- 
mained undisputed,  and  the  title  becomes  more  unques- 
tionable through  the  advance  of  years. 

Prom  these  circumstances  the  British  settlement  on  the 
Bahama  Islands  b^n  to  acquire  a  degree  of  stability,  to 
which  their  preceding  inhabitants  had  been  perfect  stran- 
gers^  This  begat  confiidence;  confidence  banished  sus- 
picion ;  and  industry  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pros-i 
perity  which  tlie  people  now  enjoy. 

But  this  early  settlement  was  confined  to  a  single  Island 
which  had  been  denominated  Providence.  In  this  their 
town,  named  Nassau,  was  erected,  and  in  this,  their  seat 
of  government  was  afterward  established.  From  Provi- 
dence^ as  the  number  of  inhabitants  began  to  increase, 
they  proceeded  to  people  some  of  the  adjacent  Islands, 
just  as  they  were  impelled  by  necessity,  or  urged  by 
choice,  or  allured  by  those  prospects  of  fertility  which 
appeared.  Thus,  ip  th^  progress  of  time  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  industry  es^tended  from  Providence  to  Ba- 
hama, and  from  them  to  Harbour  Island,  till  Abao^ 
Exuma,  St.  Salvador,  Long  Island,  and  others,  were 
more  or  less  peopled,  and  partially  brought  into  a  state 
of  cultivation.  Providence,  however,  still  continues  the 
seat  of  superiority,  its  inhabitants  being-  by  far  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  other,  probably  equal  hi  point 
of  number  to  all  that  are  scattered  through  the  rest.  • 

The  Bahama,  or  Lucayos  Islands,  as  they  have  been 

rierally  denominated,  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
number,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  no  more  than 
solitary  rocks,  incapable  of  being  inhabited,  which  just 
lift  their  barren  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  waves., 
^ilany  of  these  b^tre  no  proper  name,  and  on  some,  pr^K 
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bably  no  European  lias  ever  yet  tro(|tleii.  Th0y  suggest 
by  their  general  appearance,  the  i(}ea  of  an  niundateq, 
territory,  of  y>^hich  the  vestiges  are  still  visible,  where 
lands  and  seas  strai]gely  intermingle  with  each  other. 

Taking  these  IslanJ  in  a  collectiYe  view,  they  are  scat- 
tered between  thp  22d  and  27th  deg.  pf  North  latitudci 
and  between  75  and  79  de^,  of  Wpst  longitude  from  Lon- 
don, and,  beyond  this,  they  will  hardly  submit  to  any  parti- 
cular descriptiop.  Providence  Islana,  which  is  the  largest, 
lies  in  25  d^*  North,  and  78  deg.  West.  It  is  about  20 
miles  in  length,  and  ^bout  1 1  in  breadth.  The  soil  iti 
general  is  rocky  and  barren,  incapable  of  being  rendered 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  therefore  unpromjsing  to  lustify 
^ny  expensive  attemptfc.  The  principal  artiae  that  is 
cultivated,  with  an  eye  to  exportation,  is  cotton.  Of 
this  the  inhabitants  raise  about  3000  weight  per  annum  : 
ihis  constitutes  tlieir  labour,  and  this  produces  almost  all 
their  wealth. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  in  tlieir  early  settk- 
inents,  like  those  of  otliers^  were  few  in  numlier ;  but 
natural  population,  and  occasional  inmates,  created  a  gra- 
dual increase.  In  1773,  the  Whites  amounted  to  2052, 
and  the  Blacks  to  224*1.  The  revolution  in  America, 
^hich  gave  independency  ^  the  Unite4  States^  drove 
many  from  the  continental  shores;  who,  harassed  and 
disturbed  with  those  factions  which  deprive  empires  of 
their  tranquillity,  departed  from  tho^e  seats  of  discord^ 
and  found  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  Mapy  of  these 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  West  Indies  ^  and  pf  these,  not  a 
few  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Bahamas.  From  this  ancj 
different  causes,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  have 
ix>nsiderab]y  increased  since  the  above  period;  but  oif 
their  exact  numbers  no  regular  account  has  been  lately 
obtained. 

But,  however  despicable  these  Islands  may  appear  ia 
the  eyes  of  commerce,  they  are  far  from  being  contempt- 
ible in  those  of  war.  Fortified  i^'itli  strengtli  so  as  to  re- 
6ist>  the  attacks  of  ordinary  assailants,  the  peculiai*ity  of 
their  situation  gives  a  commanding  attitude,  and  enab^s 
them,  through  that  shdter  which  they  afford  io  priva-  . 
teers,  to  offer  the  ships  of  the  enemy  a  considenLble  an- 
noyance. Of  diis  fact  tbe  Firen^h  utLve  not  been  without 
apprehensions  and  experience. 

^  The  Lucayos^  (says  Raynal)  which  <m  one  side  are 
s^rated  fi'om  Florida  only  by  the  chaanel  of  Bahami^ 
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form,  on  the  other,  a  Idng  ridge,  which  terminates  nearly 
at  the  point  of  Cuba.  Tnere  some  other  Islands,  called 
Caicos,  or  Turks,  begin,  lately  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  the  English  Navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  Northern  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  Be- 
tween these  several  Islands,  there  are  five  passages  for 
first-rate  ships.  Turk's  Island  and  the  great  Caicos  have 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  English,  so  that  they  afford  a 
good  anchorage  and  a  safe  retreat  to  their  privateers,  and 
command  the  narrow  channel,  which  divides  them  from 
St.  Domingo.  By  this  means  most  of  the  ships  coming 
from  that  rich  Island  must  fall  irito  the  hands  of  the 
English.  If  they  have  not  built  any  forts  on  the  other 
Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  it  is  because  they  think 
the  superiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is  sufficient,  without 
this  assistance,  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  their  rivals." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Abbe  Raynal  on  the  importance! 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  in  times  of  war.  An  increase  of 
their  inhabitants  will  tend  lo  render  them  still  more  formi* 
dable  ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  we  may  find,  in  these 
long-forgotten  spots,  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Porto  Rica^ 
which  the  insalubrity  of  its  atmosphere  would  not  permit 
lis  to  retain.  Lying  open  to  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  unin* 
cumbered  with  such  forests  as,  in  other  Islands,  forbid 
ihe  winds  to  disperse  their  vapours,  the  Bahamas  enjoy  a 
free  circulation,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  happily  ex- 
empted from  those  diseases  which  fi'equently  prove  so  fatal 
in  the  torrid  regions,  llic  enjoyment  of  health  is  a  blesa^ 
ing  which  compensates  for  the  absence  df  that  rank  vege- 
tation, which  at  once  in  other  spots,  produces  wealth, 
and  beats  the  bane  of  life. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  Bahamas^ 
because  not  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  are  desti- 
tute of  trees.  These  are  to  be  found  in  advantageous 
quantities  on  the  larger  Islands.  With  these,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  endeavoured  to  build  some  vessels,  in  imitation 
of  those  that  have  been  launched  on  the  Islands  of  Ber- 
muda, and  which,  for  their  peculiar  beauty,  swiftness, 
and  durability,  have  been  in  almost  universal  request; 
but  they  have  fallen  considerably  sliort  of  the  pattern 
they  intended  to  copy.  Their  woods  and  timbers  they 
have  nevertheless  found  essentially  seirviceable  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  the  vessels  they  have  built  are  hot  to 
be*  viewed  with  contempt. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bahama  Islands 
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rather  produce  the  necessaries,  than  the  superfluities  of 
life;  and  the  articles  which  they  yield,  rather  administer 
to  the  wants,  than  the  luxuries  ot  man.  It  is  a  region  in 
which  nature  has  been  generous  without  prodigality,  and 
in  which  she  teaches  ambition  a  lesson  of*  moderation  by 
her  own  Example. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  scientific  pursuits^  that  the 
discordant  opinions  of  men  excite  a  spirit  of  deep  investi- 
gation,  which  strikes  out  some  latent  trutlis,  that  prove 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind ;  but,  with  respect 
to  theology,  this  principle  can  only  be  admitted  with  cau- 
tion, and  under  many  limitations,  llcligion  is  so  immu«^ 
table  in  its  nature,  that  those  deviations  which  result  from 
discord,  rarely  fail,  cither  to  degenerate  into  error,  or  to 
detect  a  previous  departure  from  the  sacred  standard,  to 
which  all  profess  to  appeaL  Subordinate  particulars,  the 
trappings  of  ceremony,  and  the  modes  of  punctilios,  in 
general  occasion  more  local  differences  among  professors, 
uian  the  few  fundamental  principles  which  are.clearly  re- 
vealed as  essentially  necessary  to  salvation^  and  these  diffe- 
rences too  often  destroy  tliat  humility  of  soul,  that  universal 
benevolence,  and  that  love  towards  our  fellow-creatures^ 
which  invariably  result  from  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  the  genuine  Christian's  heart  Variations  in  minute 
sentiments  do  not,  however,  always  imply  that  those  who 
adopt  them,  have  abandoned  their  primary  principles  ;— 
the  object,  at  which  we  aim,  may  continue  perm^ent, 
while  we  may  select  new  modes  of  action  in  order  to  at- 
tain it.  To  this  we  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  hold  our- 
selves indebted  for  the  early  introduction  of  the  gospel 
into  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  William  Hammett,  who  was  among  the  first  Mis« 
sionaries  that  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  took  his 
station  in  the  sland  of  Jamaica,  in  which  place  he  was 
made  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church 
which  continues  to  flourish  to  the  present  hour.  After 
some  years'  residence,  he  retired  to  the  American  conti*' 
nent,  and  quitted  the  Methodist  connexion,  without  losing 
sight  of  bis  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  those 
places,  where  the  people  were  sitting  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  this  state  of  separation  he  was 
joined  by  some  men,  who,  though  professionally  actuated 
by  laudable  motives,  finally  proved  unworthy  of  that  con- 
fidence which  they  had  obtained.  Of  these  men,  three 
were  sent  successrvely  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  inbabi- 
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tints  of  Whieb,  ^t  this  period,  were  UTioff  almost  witfaont 
bop^  and  without  Grod  in  the  worlds  Trie  first  of  these 
men  reached  Providence  about  the  year  1794,  and  la-^ 
bouriag  with  diligence  and  zeal  for  some  time,  was  ren- 
dered a  blessing  to  the  people;  Several  were  led  (through 
his  nunistry  to  forsake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been 
addicted,  and  to  sedc  salvation  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Unhappily,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  he  degenerated 
from  his  fidelity,  and  brought,  through  his  misconduct^ 
a  dis^^race  en  that  profession  which  be  had  been  endea« 
vounng  to  rescue  trom  contempt 

Raidered  thus  unworthy  of  that  oflScial  station  which 
he  had  occupied,  the  people  forsook  his  ministry,  and,  atf 
a  natural  consequence,  confusion  and  disorder  succeeded 
to  the  growing  harmony  of  the  society,  which  could  only- 
be  oonsid^ed  as  in  an  infiint  state.  Mr.  Hammett,  on 
hearing  of  his  apostacy,  sent  another  to  succeed  him  in 
his  ministerial  ofBce;  but  such  was  his  conduct,  that,  in- 
stead of  restoring,  by  his  miimpeachable  rectitude^  that 
peace  which  had  beoi  wounded,  he  trod  in  the  steps  of 
nis  predecessor,  and  increased  that  infiuny,  with  whidi 
the  vices  of  such  characters  invariably  load  the  gospel. 

This  man  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  who,  through  his 
indiscreet  behaviour,  drew  upon  him  the  disapprobatioa 
of  government  Persevering  in  his  improper  conduct^ 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  was  finally  compiled  ta 
leave  the  Island,  as  the  lenient  condition  of  his  escaping 
the  awards  of  law.  These  were  the  only  preachers  wnom. 
Mr.  Hammett  sent  to  the  Bahamas ;  and  indeed  such. 
were  the  msecimens  which  their  conduct  afforded,  that  the 
people^  wno  had  joined  tJhe  society,  were  unwilling  to 
make  any  further  trials. 

In  the  early  period  of  these  deplorable  transactions^' 
the  members  of  society,  who  amounted  to  about  60,  had 
exerted  themsdves  to  build  a  chapel  for  the  purpose  of 
permanent  worship.  It  moved  gradually  onward  towards 
completion,  and  finally  became  an  object  of  contention 
among  them,  when  the  base  conduct  of  these  unworthy 
ministers,  whose  names  we  will  consign  to  obUvicm,  spbt 
the  whole  into  two  parties.  Of  one  oi  these  it  may  be 
said  that  their  diarity  exceeded  their  judements,  and  of 
the  other  that  their  prudence  was  not  equiu  to  their  zeal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  some  pathetic 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  author  of  this  wori:,  settii^ 
forth  the  depkrable  condition  of  the  now  forsaken  soci- 
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eiy,  snd  hnpbring  him  to  sond  thtm  a  minister  in  whom' 
thej  might  confide,  and  on  whose  integrity  they  mif^ 
rely.  Four  years, -however,  elapsed,  be&re  a  compliance 
could  be  yielded  to  thehr  wishes,  during  which  tim^  the 
members  of  soSety,  who  had  set  dieir  nu:^  against  what 
they  termed  Mr.  Hammett's  party,  continued  to  unite 
together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  and  to  console  eadi 
cmer  widi  the  glimmering  hope,  that  the  mountain  of 
reproach  under  which  they  laboured,  would  hereafter  be 
tolled  away.  To  assist  them  in  their  forlorn  ccmdition^ 
God  was  pleased  to  look  upon  them  in  mercy,  and  two 
or  three  were  raised  up  from  among  themselves,  to  exhort 
their  brethren  to  steadfastness,  to  took  to  the  fountain  of 
hope  for  consolation,  and  to  hold  fast  their  confidence^ 
which  had  great  recompence  of  reward. 

It  was  in  the  year  ISOO  that  Mr.  William  Tnrton,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  was  appointed  to  visit  this 
lAicted  and  deserted  people.  He  left  Ant%ua  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  and  reached  Turk's  Island  on  the  4th 
<)f  June,  with  a  full  persuasion  diat  t\rom  thence  he  shoidd 
easily  be  able  to  obtain  a  passage  to  Providence,  the  place 
of  bis  destination.  Unfortunately,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Ibrmeiv  he  found  that  no  communication  was  kept  up  be- 
tween it  apd  the  latter;  in  consequence  of  which,  after 
waiting  two  months,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  embark 
for  New  York,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  arriving 
at  an  Island,  the  vicinity  or  which  he  had  already 
reached.  From  New  York  he  sailed  in  September,  and 
reached  Providence  on  the  32d  of  October,  fiit%ued  with 
his  voyage,  extremely  ill  of  a  fever  and  agu^  and  re- 
dyc^  to.  a  mere  skeleton. 

«  On  my  arrival  (he  observes)  I  waited  on  the  governcNr 
for  his  permission  to  preach.  He  gavc^  no  positive  an- 
swer, but  desired  I  would  call  again  two  days  after.  Mr. 
Hammett  has  sent  three  difibrent  preachers  hidier,  who 
behaved  so  badly,  that  the  name  of  a  Methodist  is  suffi- 
cient to  disgust  the  inhabitants  against  him."  The  go- 
vernor, on  oeing  waited  on  the  second  time^  permitted 
Mr,  Torton,  on  taking  the  oaths  and  procuring  a  liceilee, 
to  preach  to  the  people,  notwithstanding  a  law  had  been 
previously  enacted,  which  forbade  the  promulgation  ci 
the  gospel  among  the  slaves. 

It  was  not  long  after  Mr.  Turton*s  arrival,  before  a 
black  man,  named  Antfiony  Wallace^  was  introdaoed  ti| 
him,  while  sick  at  the  mn>  who  instantly  procured  for 
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tim  a  ibore  suitable  hi^it^on,  because  umm'^  peaceably 
and  atteacted  with  much  less  expense.  Mr.  WallaK^ 
amidst  the  apostaty  of  the  k^  preachers^  and  the  oUov 
qay  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  had  contrived  to  ketp 
together  a  ^reatar  number  than  could  have  been  expected^ 
under  eating  circumstances.  About  60  had  retained 
their  professional  integrity,  whom  he  ofiered  to  give  up 
immediately  to  the  care  cf  th«  Missbnary»  to  hire  for 
him  a  house  in  which  to  live,  and  also  a  convenient  roodi 
in  whidi  to  preach.  As  to  the  chapel  wl^ch  had  been 
previously  built,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  Mr.  Pau]# 
who,  daring  the  interregnum,  had  separated  from  the 
deserted  Methodists,  aim  either  joined  htmself  to  die 
sinister  of  the  parish,  under  whose  sanction  he  acted,  or 
assumed  to  himself  a  power  of  independence.  Thd  whole 
body  of  the  professing  peo{d€^  Mr.  Tisirton  represents  ai 
being  totally  tmacquainted  widi  the  doctrines  and  disci*- 
pline  of  the  Methodists,  though  they  had  relained  the  pra* 
kssion  of  both  among  them.  To  the  $0  members  wha 
had  been  kept  together  by  Mr.  Wallace^  he  add^  about 
£0  more  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  mid  expressed  hk 
opinion  of  the  prospects  whidi  lay  before  him  in  the  fol^ 
lowiag  words :  "  Aner  all  the  disadvantages  before  lDen«- 
tione^  I  think  a  church  will  be  raised  up  in  this  place. 
The  congr^ations  seem  to  increase,  and  I  am  about 
getting  a  {uace  two  miles  from  this  in  which  I  now 
preach,  for  a  stated  place  of  preaching.  Twenty  have 
joined  since  my  arrival,  and  I  am  in  good  hopes  in  my 
next  letter  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account'' 

In  the  month  of  January,  180^,  Mr.Turton  observes 
as  follows:  ^  On  my  taking  the  oalhs  uid  procuring  a 
licence^  I  continued  for  two  months  after  m^  arrival  and 
recovery,  to  enjoy  all  thc^  privileges  of  a  dissenter;  but, 
as  the  congregations  grew  larger,  and  our  prospects  began 
to  brighten,  tae  clergy  objected  to  my  administering  the 
alicrament,  and  I  was  constrained  to  submit  to  their 
wishes,  as  I  received  a  letter  from  the  ofiicer  of  thepoliee 
to  desist  Soon  afterward  anodier  objection  arose  dT  a  «i- 
milar  nature.  A  minister,  on  a  visit  to  this  Island,  sent  a 
messei^r  to  direct  me  not  to  keep  servioe  in  church 
hours.  But  to  this  mandate  I  have  paid  no  attention. 
I  have  gone  on  just  as  before,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  what  he  has  said,  as  most  of  our  pecmie  do  not  coti* 
tider  daemselve^  imder  the  direction  of  a  stranger.  I, 
hiowerar,  think  diat  all  means  will  be  used  to  root  out 
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the  Methodists  from  this  place,  and  if  we  continue^  ii 
will  be  a  mercy  from  Ood.  The  poor  pec^le  seem  very 
desirous  to  oreberre  the  preecfaing,  and  are  at  this  time 
very  mudi  distressed  through  ^liffinrent  reports  which  are 
in  circulation.  It  is  my  constant  endeavour  to  buoy  up 
their  sinking  nnrits,  and  to  inspire  them  with  hopes  of 
seeing  better  oays.*' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  proqiect  which 
die  conclusion  of  the  preceding  letter  seemed  to  antici« 
pate^  b^an  to  appear.  From  many,  the  force  of  prgu- 
dice  was  evidently  removed,  and  several  gentlemen,  of 
the  highest  respectability,  affinrded  W  their  patronage,  a 
protection  more  powerful  than  anv  efforts  of  Mr.  TurUm 
could  have  procured.  Hirough  tne  friendship  of  a  Judge 
Kelsall,  who  resided  on  Providence,  a  way  was  opened 
to  another  of  the  Bahamas,  named  Exuma,  on  which  he 
had  large  possessions,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves,  whom  he  wished  to  have  instructed  in  the  duties 
and  privilq^es  of  Christianity.  A  Mr.  Hart,  who  resided 
on  tne  latter  Island,  and  who  transacted  the  afiiurs  of 
Judge  Kelsall,  declared  his  sentiments  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  diose  of  the  proprietor,  and  generously  of- 
fered  to  introduce  Mr.  Turtdn  to  the  slaves  on  another 
plantation,  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Thomas  Forbes, 
whose  af&irs  also  were  committed  to  his  management* 
The  sanction  of  these  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with 
diat  of  others  of  high  respectability,  awed  into  silence 
those  who  felt  inclin^  to  oppose^  so  that  peace  prevailed 
throughout  their  borders. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  members  in  society, 
little  or  no  alteration  had  taken  place.  Many  had  ben 
expelled  for  improper  conduct,  but  others  had  been 
united  to  supply  their  places;  so  that,  on  the  wholes  the 
only  diminution  which  the  societv  sustained,  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  unworthv  members,  while  an  increase  of  piety 
had  visibly  taken  place.  *^  Among  these  (Mr.  Turton  ol>- 
serves)  we  have  scmie  happy  seasons.  Our  congregations 
are  large^  so  that  a  room,  SO  feet  square,  wiU  not  om- 
tain  the  people.''  The  room  indeec^  which  they  thus 
occupied,  was  most  inconveniently  situated,  being  above 
stairs ;— a  circumstance  which  prevented  manv  m>m  at- 
tending, whose  motives  might  probably  be  less  impure 
than  the  motives  of  some  by  whom  i^  was  thronged. 

Inconvenient,  however,  as  this  situation  wa^  it  was 
not  the  only  difficulty  against  which  they  were  cmnpelled 
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Co  Stride.  The  rent  which  they  paid  for  it  was  most 
exorbitant,  being  no  less  than  twenty  dollars  and  h^ 
per  month*  Not  indeed  that  this  price  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  imposition ;  on  the  contrary,  to  such  an  extravagant 
pitch  haa  house-rent  risen,  that  this  sum  was  not  considered 
to  be  more  than  half  its  value.  To  lessen  in  part  these 
enormous  expenses,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
expedient  On  the  chapel  which  had  been  already  built 
they  had  an  unquestionable  claim,by  furnishing  the  sources 
through  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  from  a  formal  sur* 
render  of  it  which  had  previously  been  made.  But  it  was 
held  in  possession  by  a  tneological  usurper,  who  could  only 
be  dispossessed  through  the  medium  of  the  law,  and  not 
touched  without  a  danger  of  contamination.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  most  adviseable  to 
erect  a  new  one,  as  soon  as  the  money  could  be  procured ; 
after  which,  the  expenses  that  were  now  current,  could 
be  directed  into  a  different  channel  for  the  support  of 
another  Missionary,  who  was  immediately  wanted  to 
carry  the  gospel  into  the  little  Island  of  £xuma. 

'From  the  regulations  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
society,  the  work  of  ffrace  seemed  to  deepen  m  the  hearts 
of  many,  towards  the  termination  of  the  year.  And 
though  the  number  of  members  did  not  increase,  it  was 
not  m>m  an  aversion  which  the  people  retained  towards 
the  name  of  Methodism,  but  because  Mr.  Turton  would 
accept  none,  but  those  who  were  resolved  to  live  in  strict 
conformity  to  its  rules.  This  resolution  gave  to  the  woi^ 
a  degree  of  respectability  which  previous  circumstances 
bad  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  and  convinced  gain- 
sayers  that  the  principles  which  were  professed,  by  no 
means  countenanc^  those  aberrations,  which  had  loaded 
the  gospel  with  di^ace. 

About  the  month  of  November,  an  opening  presented 
itself  in  the  eastern  district  of  the  Islana,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  poor  people,  who  manifested  earnest  desires 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  among  them.  But 
how  earnest  soever  their  desires  were,  no  house  could  be 
obtained,  in  which  preaching  could  be  established.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  gentlemen,  whose  names  we 
have  already  introduced,  strtHi^ly  recommended  the 
building  of  a  small  chq>el,  that  might  be  accommodated 
to  the  condition  of  the  people.  Mr.  Forbes  advanced 
the  money  to  purchase  the  l^jid,  and  others  gave  credit 
for  such  things  as  were  wanted,  so  that  the  bouse  went 
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on  rapialyy  and  wm  ready  for  ^reachin^  in  before  Christ* 
mas.  As  it  was  not  conv^ent  for  Mr.  Turton  to  take 
np  his  abode  in  this  place^  he  placed  in  it  a  serious  white 
woman^  whose  heart  was  engaged  in  the  work,  to  pray 
occasionally  with  those  who  might  assemUe  in  the  inter? 
vals  between  preaching,  and  oUierwise  employ  her  time 
in  keeping  a  school,  to  instruct  the  children  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  impart  any  valuable  information,  eith^ 
by  precept  or  example.  Thus  terminated  this  auspicious 
year,  leaving  the  mission  in  possession  of  powerfol  friends^ 
pleasing  prospects,  and  actual  prosperity^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1502,  through  th^ 
preaching  of  the  word,  a  small  but  pious  society,  consist- 
mg  of  17  members,  was  formed  in  this  much  neglected 
spot  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  little  chapel,  the  in« 
habitants  had  been  living  without  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world ;  but  now,  m  addition  to  those  who  had  been 
turned  to  ri^teousuess,  a  reformation  became  somewhat 
TisiUe  in  many  others;  so  that  the  evidence  was  con* 
vincing  that  Mr.  Turton  had  not  been  labouring  in  vain. 

But  while  the  work  thus  prospered  in  the  country,  an 
indiffirelioe  and  languor  prevailed  through  the  town. 
The  ffentlen^  of  ^om  we  have  already  spoken,  re- 
tainea  their  friendship,  and  manifested  their  respect;  but 
the  established  ministers  had  set  their  fiwes  against  the 
ttiasion,  and  periiaps  exerted  themselves  With  more  assi- 
duity to  prevent  the  spread  of  Methodism  than  the  spread 
of  vice.  Hie  occasional  indisposition  of  Mr.  Turton 
tended  to  fovour  iheir  proceedings;  for  though  he  was 
not  compelled  to  omit  the  duties  of  his  station,  yet  he 
Sdt  himself  inadequate  to  those  exertions  which  were 
tteoessary  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  his  foes.  The  society 
at  this  time  consisted  of  nearly  100  members,  many  of 
Vi^om  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives, 
while  otmrs,  terrified  with  perpetual  opposition,  w^e  i» 
unstable  as  water.  In  addition  to  this,  from  tfie  party 
spirit  which  was  not  yet  extinguished,  several  hesitated 
en  which  side  to  declare  themselves;  and,  from  this  state 
«f  indedsion,  they  were  not  prepared  cordially  to  em- 
brace either.  To  complete  tneir  embarrassment,  they 
w«re  perplexed  with  fears  that  the  mission  would  not  be 
aUe  to  stand  its  ground;  a  drcmnstanee  wliich  mamiified 
die  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  deprived  them 
of  diat  energy  trhich  was  neoettary  bodi  to  fiice  tiiem, 
Md  arrest  tbsir  progren. 
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Towaards  iht  dose  of  the  vear  Mr.  Tmrtxm  writes,  Uiat 
his  pro^Mtt  of  A  work  of  God  spreading  among  ike 
people^  notwitbstandinff  all  their  fears,  was  greater  than 
ever.  <*  The  people  (he  obserres)  seem  much  alive  to 
God ;  others  are  coming  in  very  &8t ;  the  congr^ations 
are  likewise  increaanff,  and  the  Lord  seems  to  poor  onl 
his  Spirit  upon  us.  I  see  more  fruit  of  my  labmir  now, 
than  at  any  prior  time  since  my  arrival.''  This  cireuuH 
stance,  together  with  those  already  stated,  respecting  the 
encouragement  held  out  at  Exuma,  had  induced  him  to 
solicit  another  Missionary ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining some  assistance^  the  languid  hopes  of  the  society 
began  to  revive;  and,  as  a  natural  omsequence,  theur 
dangers  and  difficulties  were  soon  reduced  to  their  native 
forms. 

In  1803  they  enjoyed  peace,  but  the  proqMCts  of  the 
preceding  year  were  not  realized.  The  short  suspension 
of  the  war,  had  deranged  the  plans  of  the  inhaoitants^ 
and  introduced  poverty  among  them,  such  as  had  not 
often  been  known  before.  In  consequence  of  this,  many 
were  obliged  to  remove  from  their  usual  residences,  to 
fi^Iow  modes  of  employment  to  whidi  they  had  not  been 
accustomed.  The  members  of  the  society  felt  their  ah«re 
in  these  derangements ;  and  the  poverty  which  followed^ 
not  only  damped  their  ardour,  but  reduced  their  numbers, 
and  in  a  certain  d^pree  blasted  their  pleasing  hopes. 
Those,  however,  who  remained,  ornamented  the  profes- 
sion which  they  made,  by  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  neither  declined  in  respecta- 
bility, nor  forfeited  the  patronage  of  their  friends.  Under 
these  local  depressions,  Mr.  Turton  established  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  found  in  this  a  tempo- 
rary resource  to  supply  his  wants ;  but  all  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  heavy  expenses,  to  which  the  hiring  of  a 
house  to  dwdl  in,  and  a  room  in  which  to  preach,  with 
other  incidental  circumstance  necessarily  exposed  him ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  missionary  nind  in  Enj^and 
was  obliged  to  afford  some  temporary  reUd^ 

Scarcely  had  the  inhabitants  overcome  the  embarrass- 
ments which  the  sudden  arrival  of  peace  occasioned,  be- 
fore they  were  again  alarmed  with  the  sounds  of  war.  In 
1604  they  were  greatly  terrified  with  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  French ;  and  although  thdr  apprehensions  were 
not  realized,  it  disturbed  iSe  tranquillity  which  had  bat 
just  taken  place,  andsptead  confusion  on^e  mem  tfarwgk 
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cfvery  cliepartmdiit  Howerer,  amidst  diis  general  dis^ 
traction,  Mr.  Turton  writes  respecting  the  society  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  Thanks  be  to  God,  preiudice  is  in  a  good  degree 
removed,  and  people  in  general  begin  to  respect  the  work^ 
and  seem  willing  it  shcmld  go  forward*  Our  society  at 
present  consists  of  10  Whites,  10  coloured  pec^le^  and 
147  Blacks,  among  whom  are  several  who  enjoy  the  love 
of  God  in  their  hearts,  while  many  others  are  hungerinff 
after  it.  Some,  however,  are  unprofitable  branches,  with 
whom  we  must  bear  for  a  season,  while  we  endeavour  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  themselves  and  of  their  Maker ; 
but  if  these  means  prove  unsuccessful,  they  must  be  cut 
otL  Threes  I  believe^  have  died  in  the  fiuth,  two,  after 
some  time  of  sickness,  evid^icing  their  conversion  by 
their  patience  and  resignation  to  uie  will  of  God,  and  by 
their  expressions  of  hope  in  a  crucified  Saviour*" 

Of  the  members  in  society,  who^  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  preceding  letter,  amounted  to  167,  the  greater  part 
resided  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity;  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  country  produced  many.  In  the  eastern  district, 
where  the  httle  chapel  was  erected,  the  work  had  .so  fiur 
prospered,  that  tb^  number,  in  the  month  of  May, 
amounted  to  71.  Thus  had  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  been  pleased  to  bless  his  word,  and  crown  the 
labours  of  his  servant  with  much  success.  This  increase 
of  the  work,  and  the  prospect  which  encouraged  them  to 
h(^  that  it  would  still  take  a  wider  spread  into  the  adja* 
cent  Islands,  induced  Mr.  Turton  to  renew  hb  applica* 
tion  for  another  Missionary.  On  this  point  he  observes 
as  follows :  **  We  are  surrounded  with  many  Islands,  and 
many  of  them  are  peopled,  and  I  believe  good  might  be 
done  among  the  inhabitants ;  but,  as  they  are  very  poor, 
it  would  be  very  expensive  to  have  a  preacher  empbyed 
among  them.  But  I  am  sure^  if  my  brethren  saw  the 
people  in  their  real  situation,  without  any  spiritual  help, 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  impart  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour." 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  Mr.  Turton  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  into  the 
country  to  enjoy  a  change  of  air.  Dm*ing  this  illness  he 
was  ccmfined  eight  weeb  from  his  customary  avocations, 
being  unable  either  to  preach  to  his  flock,  or  superintend 
his  schod.  His  pious  wife,  however,  as  it  respected  the 
M(cie^,  in  s<Hne  measure  supplied  his  lack  of  service; 
oady  m  coqjttiiction  with  the  leaders^  met  the  members 
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nigiOta^^t  b]fr^»lKkbnleantllMjiKrere1ceMto^edier,  and 
varged  to  press  towards  the  mark  for-  the  prize  of  their 
hi^  calling.    On  finding  his  disorder  to  abate,   Mr. 
iTWton  i^eCiivnod  to  town  oh  the  9d  of  Noyember,  but 
taoxniMilieiBiKktad  to  resume  his  labours.    His  flock  acH 
peared  dJ3tonsolate  fixmi  an  apprehension  th|it  he  would 
De.  taken  from  iinem,  and  firom  a  full  conyiction,  that^ 
lilider  such  «  circumatanoe,  they  diould  be  left  lEbr  a  con« 
^erable  time  without  a  -guide.    While  they  were  thuit 
mdaacholy  in  anticipating  their  &te^  on  the  5th  of  No-* 
tember»  Mr.  Rudedge,  another  Missionary,  reached  the 
Island,  at  a  moment  in  which  the  Almij^ty  kindly  re« 
proTed  them  with  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  superin^ 
tending  providence,  by  proving  to  them  that  he  wad 
better  than  all  their  fears.    "  Brother  Rutledge  (says  Mr. 
Turton)  came  at  a  very  acceptable  time;  his  services  are 
mudi  wanted  indeed,  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself 
for  (me  day;  for  sudi  is  the  nature  of  my  disorder,  that^ 
though  I  am  something  better  for  two  or  theee  days,  I 
am  rabject  to  a  relapse,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
expexioiced.''    Towards  the  close  of  the  month,   Mn 
Surtonjaffain  cmned  his -school;  but,  througK  his  long 
indisposition,  the  greater  number  of  his  piquls  was  lost. 
^  However,  (he  omerves)  I  am  not  able  to  attend  many 
at  this  time*  The  society  is  still  goiiig  on,  and  it  appears 
to  be  with  firedh  life^  since  the  arrivd  of  Mr.  Riktledj^ 
As  soon  as  I  am  periectly  restored,  I  int^d  tiying  whkt 
can  be  done  in  the  other  Islands,  and  have  a  good  hop6 
that  the  Lord  will  bless  our  labours  in  dicse  parts.     Our 
friend,'  the  Hon.  Thomas  Forbes,  has  been  exceedingljr 
polite:  he  received  my  odleague  with  great  civility,  aM 
gave  us  an  invitation  to  dine  at  an  appointed  day ;  he  is 
a^gentteman  of  gt^at  respectability  aiid  has  ptoved  him- 
sw  our  sincere  friend.'' 

In  the  b^rin^ing  of  the  vear  1^05,  throu|^  the  weab' 
Hess  of  MrTrurton,  the  labours  of  the  ministry  devoured 
chiefly;  on  his  associate^  Mr.  Rutledga  At  this  timie  tbe^ 
bad  two  good  preaching  houses,  one  of  which  was  in  tha 
county,  the  other  in  ;the  town.  Of  these,  the  .former 
had  beea  built  by  contributions,  but  the  latter  was  stiU. 
rented  at  an  enormous  price.  In  th^se 'houses  they 
preached  regularly  fotu:  times  a  week  to  attentive  .oongre- 
gaticns,  and  God  was  pleased  to  bless  their  labours;  but, 
i\ro^gh  the  cause  which  Ms  been  o^otionied^  they  were^ 
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wmbh  to  extemi  fiieir  esutAmM  beyond  tte  lAmd  on 
wliich  they  residecL 

^  With  Ttmtd  to  die  todety)  (Mr;  Torton  dbmweB  ih 
die  month  of  FAntary,}  the  work  has  been  micii  hfin* 
dered  die  last  year,  throng^  wkj  mumt  of  he&ld^  die  fear 
and  confinion  we  were  in  regpecdng  an  i^tack  from  the 
French,  and  sereral  leaving  this  to  ([^  to  other  faknda. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Brother  Rndedge  and  my  recvveiy, 
we  are  going  on  with  a  litde  more  zeal,  in  tome  meaanrt 
like  persons  awakened  out  of  sleep;  and  I  pray  the  Lord 
to  pomrout  his  Spirit^  and  to  revive  his  work  among  ns» 
We  are  both  in  this  IsUmd  at  present^  but  as  soon  as  I 
have  made  up  my  acoonnts  and  settled  the  bttsinesa  for 
the  jrear,  I  intend  visiting  die  neighbonrmg  Island  and 
ffiving  them  a  triaL  This,  as  I  observed  last  year,  will 
be  att^ded  with  much  expense^  as  the  people  are  in 
fleneral  very  poor;  and  it  will  be  some  time^  fai  aM  proba* 
Eility,  before  I  shall  be  akie  to  form  sodeties  amoM  tliefli. 
Both  white  and  black  inhabitants  are  in  a  miten^e  sitia* 
ation,  (very  few  excepted,)  as  to  reli^on,  being  without 
light  to  shew  them  the  way  to  ha^nness,  I  trust  the 
I^rd  will  work  for  his  own  ^ory.'' 

In  the  month  of  April,  through  a  peculiar  providetiee 
of  God,  the  gospd  was  introduced  into  anotner  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  by  means  of  a  renewed  affliction  of 
Mr.  Turton*s,  which,  according  to  all  human  calculations, 
woidd  rather  have  deprived  die  Island  on  which  tbc^ 
resided  of  it,  than  have  imparted  it  to  another.  Of  this 
happy  event  Mr.  Tnrton  gives  the  fii^owing  account: 

*^  After  t}ie  arrival  of  Brodier  RuUedge,  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  a  litde  better,  so  as  to  assist  in  die  wotk,  the 
society  began  a  litde  to  revive.  Tlie  conffr^tione  grew 
lar^,  and  things  were  returning  to  their  former  oraer, 
until  the  beginning  of  Fdmiary,  when  I  was  again  taken 
ill  with  a  ocnnplaint  in  my  stomach,  attended  with  a  fever, 
which  rendered  me  useless  for  some  time.  I  then  con« 
jMilted  one  of  our  best  physicians,  and  by  his  advice  sailed 
to  Harbour  Island,  a  litUe  healthy  spot  about  eighteen 
leagues  from  New  Providence.  In  this  place  I  continued 
about  a  month,  during  which  time  I  was  almost  continu- 
ally sick;  but  I  had  some  tntervalsy  in  wfaick  I  praidied 
to  the  inhabitants. 
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*•  Hiyrbour  IjOtnd  |»  IttOe  mare  than  a  small  &)bing 
town,  cpntaining  about  2500  or  3000  souls,  white  and 
black*  These  ^vere  not  onlj  ignorant  of  God  and  reli** 
gioQ,  butoni^yfijrst  preacbii^i  tfaey  were  strangers  ts 
fpod  .b«havip|u>;  but  after  I  b£l  riven  them  some  direo^* 
tions  how  to  conduct  thfingelTet  m  time  of  worship^  the 
chan^  was.great,  and  tbejr  seemed  to  hear  with  mud^ 
attention.    Here  n  door  is  open  for  the  preaching  of  the 

E^l;  ^ad,  §t^m  what  I  heiurd  while  there,  and  have 
med  since  my  return,  it  appears  that  some  among  them 
are  willing. to  seek  the  &vour  oi  God.  Indeed  while  I 
was  preadung,  they  seemed  to  eat  up  ^e  word,  and 
ahewed  the  impcession  which  it  made  cm  their  souk,  by 
tears  and  otjier  appearances  of  sorrow/  I  doubt  not  that 
we  mig^  soon  have  a  socie^  here,  aa  well  as  at  Eleo- 
th^a ;  for,  cm  my  voyage  to  Harbour  Isluid,  we  were 
driven  by  a.  storm  to  one  of  the  settlements  called  the 
Currant,  where  the  peo|rfe  heard  the  word  with  gladness; 
and  I  have  beard  sinc^  from  erne  of  our  white  sisters,  that 
they  ve)Qr  much  wished  for  my  return.  On  revisiting 
Providence,  we  stopped  at  another  settlement^  called  the 
S^Mmish  Wells,  where  I  also  preached  ta  an  attentive 
conjgre^ion,  mostly  white  people;  these  also  expressed 
th^  wishes  that  I  would  visit  them  often,  as  th^  were 
entirely  pjceirented  from  hearing  the  word  of  God.  Some 
indeed  obsi«rved»  diat  thare  mver  had  been  any  divine 
aervioekept  there  before^  and  in genand  ibey  nttaoed  so- 
licitous to  have  a  {preacher. 

'*  In  the  Island  of  Providence  the  omgregations  are  very 
larg^,  and  Che  society  is  aa  foUows:  we.lun«  II  Whiter 
8  coloured  peqoie^  and  120  Blacks,  among  whom  I  be« 
lieye  there  are  many  predom  souls.  We  have  nothing  t# 
remark  this  yeatv  with  reaard.i»ther  to  particular  convep* 
aicms  or  deaths.  A  fbr  nave  been  exdnded,  some  have 
l)een  added,  and  others  have  left  the  Island,  but  diese 
igr^  nothing  more  than  eemmaa  oecnrrences.*' 

Afteriesting  some  time  in  Kew  Ftovidence,  Mr.Tur- 
ton,  on  .finding  bk  health  somewhat  established,  deter- 
miBcd  to  levisit  the  little  Idan^  irfiich  he  had  just  ex- 
plomd.  The  work  indeed  at  diis  time,  in  Providence^  was 
more  Ibani  one  Missicnaiy  could  conveniently  attend,  ita 
dais»  warn  therdsie  great,  but  the  necessities  of  these 
a^iaoant  Islands  were  still  greater.  In  addiUon  to  this, 
Uia  atKaetiea  on  the  fonner  Island  iftxe  somewhat  esta- 
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Uitbed,  80  that  the  leaders,  in  amjwin^cm  wtdi  Mr. 
Rutkdge^  could,  in  a  CNrtain  d^fee^  oH  sudi  an  occa^^ 
sion,  dispense  with  his  laboar&  for  a  seasott.  Mr.  Tiirton^ 
accordingly  prepared  for  hk  tempdraryj^partore,  and 
sailed  for  the  first  object  of  his  Tisit  early  in  M^.  0£ 
his  successes  be  gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter' 
dated  Wreck  Sound,  £lelithera,  June,  1805:  ' 

^^  Since  my  last,  I  have  got  something  better;  and, 
'  thinking  it  iny  duty  to  extend  the  gospd,  without  loss  of 
dme^  I  ventured  to  make  trial  of  this  Idand.  Accord* 
indy^  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  I  set  sail  fiiom  New  Pro-^' 
videnee^  and  arrived  at  one  of  the  seCtlements  called 
Tatpnm  Bay,  on  the  lOUi,  and  preached  that  nkht  to  a* 
people  apparently  willing  to  receive  the  gospeL  I  ^et  sail' 
the  next  day  for  this  settlement,  and  ai^ed  about  seven^ 
at  ni^t  The  people  had  received  notice  of  my  comings ' 
through  some  of  the  inhabitants  wfaoknefvi^me  iU-NewPh>-^ 
Yid^ce,  on  which  account  the  landing-place  was  covered.  ■ 
I  was  immediately  invited  to  preach,'  out,  bdihg  .fetigued' 
with  my  ioumey,  I  only  gave  an  exhcurtation,  and  dis-' 
missed  the  assembly.  It  appears  the  Lord  ha&  a  people' 
in  this  place;  th^  are  as  loving  as  if >re  had  had  a  soci*' 
ety  here  for  y^rs.  It  gives  me  great  p^leasave  to  see  both* 
Blacks  and  Whites  coming  to  prayer,  early  in  the  mom^* 
ing^  to  all  appearance  deeply  arocted>  with  a  sense  Of* 
God's  goodness,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  them  talk  of 
their  precious  Saviour.  .  '  ^ 

^  In  this  Island  there  is  a  married  woman,  named^ 
Hannah  Sands,  who  has  for  a  long  time  desired  to  bt  a' 
Christian.  She  once  laboiured  under  great  temptatson^^ 
without  being  able  to  obtain  any  spiritpal' hdlp^  excepting* 
once  or  twice  that  she  qpcdce  to  Mrs.  Turton  md  myself 
at  New  Providence.  But  now  having  grown  stronger  in ; 
the  Lord,  she  is  zealous  for  his  glory,  and  the  salvation^ 
of  souls,  and  endeavours  to  become  an  (Example  to  odler&r^ 
From  her  friendship  and  piety  we  hope  to  obtain  consi- 
derable assistance.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  woik  in  this 
Island)  but  the  settlements  are  so  for  from  eadi  l»ther,' 
that  the  whole  will  make  but  an  inconvenient  circuit' 
There  are  foui^  settlements  within  thirly^miles,  and  all  oT 
them  might  be  visited  by  one  preadier,  if  a  boati  were^ 
procured  for  the  purpose^  which  would  coet  about  S5  or  > 
402.  sterling.  The  preaeher  could  always  get  a  pevvra  to* 
go  with.him  by.thiamode  of  oonveyance;  .but^  by  boidi^ 
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fravelHrig  IS  c*ite  impracticaUe,  as  there  are  no  roads 
eut  throtigh  me  woods.  •  ^  ' 

•^'The  inhabitants  ari  mostly  white   and   coloured' 
people,  the  slaves  are  very  few.     In  general  they  have 
had  very  little  advantage  from  education,  though  lately' 
government  has  allowed  a-  school  for  SO  children •;  but,^ 
notwiA^tanding  this  {)rovisIon,  l3iere  arisl  at  lieast  100* 
efaildmi  without  the  means  of  instrudtibti,  through  the' 
mere  poverty  of  their  parents.    'Hie  magis^te,  residing^ 
oft  this  settlement,  is  a  man  who  has  eafiiest  desires  to. 
serve  Oodi     Prior  to  my  arrival,  he  used  to  read  prayers* 
dn  l^bbath-days,  but  he  has  given  the  office  ttp  to  me^ 
and  invites  the  people  t'd  attend  to^  "what 'is  said.     His. 
wife  has  joined  Mrs.  Turton  in  class.   .  How^dlightfiil  \t\ 
16  to  see  this  poor  people  runhing  topraise  bod !    Itieir 
situation  calls  loudly  for  religion^  to 'sweetai  lifei  ^ani^ 
make  theto  sattiafied  with  their  \6V    E^rly  in  the  mttm-^ 
togs  they -filled  my  honsiR  for  pWiyer;  Which  wis  soon; 
fo^d.too  small  to  AfT^ifd  theih  accommodations.    This' 
die  magistrate  soon  perceived,  And  offered  a  large  house'  . 
which  had  been  built  for  a  school,  in  which  he  used  to' 
read  prayers,  and  thkh^  they  now  resot^t^  as  though 
their  delight  was  to  do*  the  wHl  of  Ood^  knd  save  their' 
touk.  "^  Tne  inhabitants  at  the  other  settl^ents  are  libti 
less  desirous.     Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  1  pay^ 
theiti  a  vfcit :  and,  whedier  day  Or  ni^ht^  they  readily 
attend  divhie  service,  aind  sdme  seem  to  be  in  earnest*  for  ^ 
dieerownrof  life/     •  '        ■  • 

:  •«  The  Bahamas  are  very  diflferent  from  the  Windward^ 
isludds.  The  land  is  very  bs(d,  and  the  natives  in'  gene- 
ral are  Very  poor.  The  soil  produces  so  badly^  that  th^' 
i<ieh  ar€  uoder  the  nfecessity  of  going  to  one  of  the  othisr' 
Islands  otice  or  twice  a  year,  tb  cut  wood^  such  as  li^^ 
Asm  Vhfie,  Logwood,  BriszlMta,  See.  which  thev  cairy'to' 
IVovidenee  iiid  sell,  to  buy  doAting  for  their  ftmilies.^   \ 

dn  the  ftirther'  sttccess  of  the  preceding-  visit,  Mr.*; 
Turton,  in  the  month  of  September,  writes  as  follows:' 
**I  wrote  tayoH  some  time  since  respecting  Wreck  Sound 
and  Tarpum  Bay,  two  settlements  on  Setithet^a,  with* 
the  prospect  I  had  of  gaining  a  i^eople  to  serve  the  Lord. ' 
likilik  of  continuing  on^kat  circuit  till  I  hear  lifom  you. ' 
I  never  saw  a  poor  pe<^le  more  ready  to  receive  the^ 
gospel  di^ui>  thas;  *  I  did  not  intend  forming  classes  till  I^ 
wttrd  fiMa  EngUndy  but  their  o^ntinnal  coming  to  Mrs^' 
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Tarton  and  mysdf  made  k  acupear  ta  ma  a  doty  ptb 
which  I  could  not  dispense.  We  have  now  SS  admitted 
into  the  6ocie^»  amonff  whom  I  believe  are  aeveral  per- 
sons conyerted  to  God.  Thexe  are  now  three  circuita 
men  to  receive  the  gospel; — New  Providence^  Harbour 
Island^  And  Wreck  Somid  and  Tarpum  Biur.  Tbe&a 
places  will  call  for  three  preachers;  Pi^ovidenoe  wiU 
nearly,  if  not  auite,  keep  a  preacher;  but  the  other  two 
must  be  depenoent  on  the  connexion.'' 

.  The  h^py  e&cts  which  had  resulted  from  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  in  these  little  Islands,  became  so  ooa^ 
q^icuous  in  the  year  1^06,  that  the  vices  which  had  been 
predominant}  hid,  in  some  measure,  their  diminished  headsf 
and  gave  place  to  prayer  and  praise.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Turton,  dated  Wreck  Soui^d,  Eleuthera,  Ma^ch  18, 1806» 
we  are  hiformed,  that  pripr  to  his  arrival^  though  the  woi^ 
th  V  magistrate,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  had  ei^erted  him« 
self  to  work  a  reformation,  cursing,  sweariuK*  drinking 
to  excess.  Sabbath-breaking  quarrelling,  and  ev^ry  spe- 
cies of  wickedness,  prevailed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
beffun  to  pi^ach  unto  them  repentance  towards  .God^ 
and  Mm  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Qhrist,  before  many  received 
the  word  wi(h  all  iveadiness^  of  ffund,  and  a  remarkable 
refonnation  took  place,  which  iqppeared  evidently  to  have 
been  wrought  pf  God. 

Nothing  pe^rhaps  qan  more  fi|Uy  illustrate  thia  truth 
than  the  following  instance,  ivhich  Mr.  Turton^  adduces 
as  a  proof  of  Uie  power  of  God.  *^  The  aeaaopd  of 
CS^nstmaa  (he  observes)  was  w<mit  to  eitihibit  a  shocking 
aceiaie  of  wick^dn^s,  such  a^  gluttwy^  drunkenness, 
wearin|^  dancings  fiditin^  and  ^apning.  Bu^  what  a 
change  r  Instead  of  these  vices,  which  hw  be^n  practised 
ever  since  the  place  was  inhabited,  the  greater  part  were^ 
employed,  the  preceding  Chri^Wsy  in  praising  .their 
Creator  for  bringing  them  from  darkness  to  Ik^t^  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  When  I  heard  of 
their  former  practice^  and  was  infi;>rmed  h^w  they  had 
been  habituated  to  them,  I  had  ^eat  apprdiensiona  that 
th^  would  be  led  away  at  Cbnstn^is.  But,*  blessed  ba^ 
Qod,  it  was  quite  otherwise^  and  my  heart  was  lifted  vip 
to  him  in  thankfulness,  to,  hear  them,  one  after  anotheiv . 
describe  d^air  former  wickedness,  and  praise  Go4  foar  the 
wondeHul  change.'' 

.  Mr.  Turton  at  this  time  had  taken  up  hk  residence  in 
WrjBck  Sowd,  among  the  inhabitanta  wha  were  Umm; 


tUMf  Mffomed.  The  sodcty  ditt  luui  iem  galiiered  ^ 
in  this  place  amoimted,  in  Marc}%  1806»  to  ?2 ;  of  tbese^ 
46  wet«  Whites;  die  r6Bt  ivere  ooloofed  peoi^e  and 
Btaoks.  These  members  he  had  divided  into  elasses 
agreeably  to  the  Methodist  disdidine,  and  nlaoed  Aeat 
under  laiders,  of  whom  the  nu^trate  we  have  iirett&f 
motioned,  was  one  From  this  place  he  occasicmally 
vmted  several  dther  settleilients,  having  procured  the 
boat  which  he  had  recomfnended  in  the  preceding  year, 
as  necessaty  to  convey  the  Missionary,  who  might  be 
stationed  in  these  Islands,  from  place  to  place.  In  these 
remote  settlemaits  his  labours  were  not  m  vain;  several 
small  societies  were  formed  among  ihe  people,  and  th^ 
word  seemed  to,  be  received  with  gjatitude  1^  all*  The 
poverty,  nevertheless,  which  prevailed,  forbade  hiiti  to 
live  by  that  gospel  which  he  preached ;  he  then^re  kept 
a  school  to  prevent  himself  and  wife  from  being  burthen- 
some  to  the  fund  in  England,  and  to  impart  mstruCtioii 
to  those^  who,  in  all  probability,  would  otherwise  have 
grown  to  maturity,  without  hope  and  without  God  m  the 
world.  Hie  people^  on  their  parts,  tb  manifest  thdr  gra^ 
titude,  and  their  earnest  solicitude  for  their  continuanee 
among  them,  united  to  assist  willi  their  labour  in  the 
erecting  of  a  small  house  for  Mr.  Tiirton  and  his  wife  to 
reside  m; — ^a  donation  as  -acceptable  as  money,  mbiA 
ihey  had  not  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Mr.  Rudedge,  in  the  mean  whiles  confined  his  labours 
entirely  to  New  Providence  during  die  year,  and  God 
was  pleased  to  bwn  and  Mess  the  word  whidi  he>delivered. 
Both  Whites  and  BlAcks  attended  to  hear,  and  the  power 
^  of  divine  grace  was  visible  with  each,  TTie  chapds  were  , 
crowded  with  sober  and  considerate  lieafierB,  many  of 
whom  gave  sudi  proofs  of  dieir  ^rineerity,  as  to  feav« 
no  doubt  of  their  \mns  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  ^ 
riory.  Of  the  powerful  influeftice  of  divine  grace  «mong 
tne  Whites,  Mr.  Rutledge  details  the  following  instances ; 

*<  Nov.  5,  1805,  a  white  lady  and  her  daughter,  i^er 
attending  preaching  two  months,  came  to  me  in  tears» 
but  althoi^  weeping,  yet  rejoicing  in  Ood.  Another 
lady  also  of  respectability  sent  me  a  not^  ^'^^K  ^^  ^^ 
rired  to  be  one  of  the  grateful  number  to  €mer  praases  to 
God  for  mercies  received.  January  26, 1806,  a  merdhfflit 
riso  came 'to  me,  bat  had  no  sooner  sat  down,  thtfi  he 
bum  into  teaorsi  bc»ig  burtimated  with  his  sins.    I  yff9s  so 
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iiff^cted  thtt  I  eoidd  s^r  or  dolkdd  els6  but  Iveep  wttb 
Jiim.  He -was  admittea  into  tbe.sociel^y  and  now  goes 
oil  ^eddng  the  Lord*.  A  liKly  advanioed  in  years  has  also 
)>een  brooght  to  repaitanoe,  and  I  believe  is  savingly 
converted  to  God*  Indeed  sbe  is  one  of  the  mOiBt  lively 
fisembers  we  have," 

•  .  As  the  year  advanced,  the  pro^riQr  of  the  socie^ 
opnliHued  In  the  n^onth  of  June  Mr.  Rutledge  formed  a 
class  ,of  white  persons,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  members^ 
nin^  of  whom  had  been  added  since  his  going  thithar« 
Of  this  das%  he  observes,  he  had  made  a  young  man 
•the  leader,  who,  prior  to  his  conversion,  had  b^n  r»> 
'Xnarkably  gty^ ;  but  having  experienced  a  blessed  change 
boUi  in  his  iq>irit  and  concmct,  so  as  to  give  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  was  become  ^<  an  Israelite  indeed ;"  he  now 
assisted  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  the  Lord.  This  young 
man  had  come  from  an  adjacent  settlement,  and  Mr.  Rut^ 
ledge  describes  him  as  one  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
aoeie^.  In  New  Providence  alone  the  number  of  mem* 
l^ers  amounted,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  to  170 ;  of 
ithese  15  <mly  were  Whites,  the  others  were  partly  co^ 
loured  people,  and  partly  Blacks.  In  the  adjoining 
Islands,  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Turton,  84  had  bee^ 
brought  to  seek  the  Lord,  so  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
JBahamas,  254  had  joined  the  Methodist  connexion* 
:  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  these  Islands  suffered 
much  from  a  severe  visitation  of  God.  This,  together 
.with  the  cfdamitiecT  of  the  inhabitants, .  will  best  appear 
from  the  fcdlowing  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Turton ;  it  is 
dated  Wreck  Sound,  Eleuthera,  Oct  20,  1806.  «'  I  hay^ 
ireason  to  think  the  society  in  ihi^  place  is  growing  in 
graces  or,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  them.  I  often  find 
gr^t  comfort  among  thiem,  ^notwithstanding  they  are  ii^ 
very  great  distress.  The  Lord  has  visited  the  Bahamas 
in  a  manner  never  known  before  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  i 
first  by  a  great  drought,  and  secondly  by  four  dreadful 
gales  ol  wind,  more  violent  than  I  have  language  to  ex- 
press. August  SO,  a  gale  b^^an  about  eight  in  Uie  even^ 
in^  and  lajrt;ed  till  dav-liflht  the  next  morning;  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Tittle  prospect  the  poor  inhabi-* 
t%nts  had  had  in  their  fields,  was  swept  away  in  one 
aigh^  and  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  suf^rt.  Sep-* 
tember  lStb»  another  gale,  «tiil  more  dreadful,  arose» 
^hich.  t^rew  doi(^  Ii9^V^  ^.  tore  up  tr^es  by  the  rootSf 
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leftVMig  diBost  every  thmg  in  a  state  of  destruction.  It 
then  waS)  and  still  is,  dreadful  to  think  of  the  distresses 
of  the  people  in  difierent  places.  I  am  an  eye  and  an 
ear  witness  to  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  are  without  covering  or  food,  and  have  no  prospect 
of  one  morsel  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  every  one  being  in 
nearly  the  same  situation.  On  me  27th,  another  gale 
arose,  but  not  so  violent  as  the  two  former;  and  Octo- 
ber 5,  we  had  another,  with  a  dreadful  thundfer-storm, 
smch  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  The 
times  with  us  are  awful  indeed.  We  are  continually 
hearing  of  vessels  lost,  and  their  crews  perishing;  but 
what  number  of  persons  is  lost  is  not  correctly  known. 
Vessels  are  ordered  by  government  to  search  among  the 
Islands  for  those  who  are  cast  away. 

^<  I  thank  Ooil,  the  little  house  I  had  built  to  live  in, 
stood,  and  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  many.  I  had  built 
it  strong ;  but  believe  it  was  protected  by  a  powerful 
hand.  The  people  in  this  place  seem  much  engaged  with 
God:  several  have  joined  the  society  since  the  gales, 
notwithstanding"we  have  little  else  than  distress. 

"  Soon  after  the  first  gale,  finding  there  was  no  other 

Srospect  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands  but  starving, 
f  r.  Hilton  and  myself  concluded  to  petition  government 
for  relief  for  them,  and  the  merchants  of  New  Provi- 
dence for  credit  This  we  did,  and  received  from  the 
merchants  a  supply  by  way  of  charity,  which  has  greatly 
relieved  them,  and  indeed  has  been  their  only  support 
for  four  weeks.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  govern- 
ment as  yet,  but  expect  to  hear  in  a  few  days.  The  in- 
habitants are  this  day  almost  in  as  great  distress  as  ever. 
I  thank  God,  I  am  as  well  in  body  as  I  could  expect  to 
be.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Turton,  who 
for  some  time  past  had  resided  in  Eleuthera,  paid  a  visit 
to  New  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  District 
Meeting,  aereeably  to  the  minutes  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence. During  this  visit,  Mrs.  Turton  was  taken  ill, 
which  compelled  him  to  remain  much  longer  than  he  had 
at  first  intended,  so  that  the  people  of  Eleuthera  were 
lefl  for  two  months  without  any  minister.  His  absence, 
however,  though  severely  felt,  did  not  prevent  the  work 
of  God  from  going  onward.  The  distresses,  to  which 
they  had  recenuy  been  exposed,  had  rather  revived  than 
dttoaped  their  ardour  in  religious  pursvuts,  in  just  tba^ 
VOL.  III.  2  E 
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um^  prc^Kurtioa  that  th^y  w^re  w^t^a^  fro^  tf|«^siyliOiy 
tbiDgs. 

In  a  letter,  which  was  written  tp  him  by  a  loember  of 
the  society  in  the  Island  of  £leuther%  the  ^uthoc  ma^ea 
the  foUowipg  observations :  <^  I  am  greatly  pleased  with, 
our  friends,  for  they  appear  to  be  more  in  earnest  thau, 
ever.  Surely  the  presence  Qf  the  Lprd  is  with  i^  which 
8§ems  visible  by  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  hv  their 

Sowing  in  grace  daily*  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
.  r  want  of  your  presence  they  would  have  grown  carfK 
less,  bpt  I  bless  the  iiord  this  is  not  the  case^^They  are 
nev^rth^lfis^^  earnestly  wishing  for  your  return,  and  long- 
ii^  to  see  your  face.  As  tp  myself  I  find  an  eam^t  de- 
sjjre  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  my 

Erecious  soul.  I  must  conf<^  I  find  it  hard  werks  but| 
ope  at  the  conclusion  of  my  journey  to  be  abfe  to  say,  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  oear 
Redeemer,  that  I  shalT  fipd  mercy,  and  be  finally  ac* 
cepted  with  God," 

l^n  Turtoi^  as  soon  as  able,  returned  firoui  Provi-  ' 
dence  to  EleuUi^ra^  aud  found  the  inhabitants  labouring 
under  the  efi^ts  of  those  calamities  which  have  bee^^  des- 
cribed. The  piety  of  the  members  in  society  oondnued 
steadfast,  so  rar  as  could  be  ascertained;  but  many  of 
them,  in  cpmmon  with  others^  had  been  compelled  to 
shift  from  Island  to  Island,  to  plant  the  future  l)eQessa;ci^. 
of  life^  to  counteract  the  desolation  which  the  late  storms 
had  occasioned.  This  circumstance  if  it  had  qot  lea-^ 
seneds  bad  so  ^  dispersed  them^  that  their  origina)  num- 
ber was  considerably  reduced,  and  the  wretchedness^ 
which  every  where  prevailed,  nearly  blasted  his  fiiture 
hopes. 

The  Island  of  Providence  had  been  a  sufiercr  in  th^ 
common  calamity,  but  the  inhabitants  ha^  felt  the  afl^c- 
tion  with  less  severity.  Mr.  Rutledge  had  labooredi 
among  them  with  n^uch  succe^  and  many  seals,  were 
addca  to  his  ministry.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  all  descriptions  of  persons,  and  God  had  raised 
lip  for  him  many  valuable  friend^.  A  Mr.  Wallace  had 
givep  th^  use  of  a  chapel  free  of  rent;  which,  though 
1^  permanent  than  if  it  had  been  erec^  solely  for  ^ 
purpose,  was  a  means  of  saving  a  considerable  ^qpense. 
The  attachment  of  the  people,  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  sopietv,  the  barniony  which  prevailed,  and  the  larga-t 
Qjesp  of  tl(e  congri^tions  that  attende4>   were  s$rons 
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ct  his  poems,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  channs  of 
indications  of  future  prosperity.  And  though  the  socie^ 
at  large^  through  the  Bahamas,  had  been  reduced  from 
254  to  170  members,  yet  the  cause  was  visible.  And  so 
far,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Rutled^  did  the  pleasing 
iirospects  outweight  the  temporary  disadvantages,  that  he 
nas  given  it  as  nis  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  God  will 
soon  bear  all  before  it,  ai^d  place  religion  in  the  Island 
beyond  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  missionary 
fond  for  assistance.  In  point  of  time  this  opinion  mav 
perhaps  prove  premature ;  but  of  this  we  are  assuretj^ 
tkdt  the  period  must  arrive  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord 
firom  the  least  to  the  snreatest,  and  the  kingdoms  of  thii 
world  shidl  become  ue  kinfiNloms  of  our  God  and  of  hia 
Christ 
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CHAP.  XLIIL 
Bermuda  Islands. 


Sinffnlar  situation. — Discovery. — First  peopled  by  the  En^ 
'  glish^  efier  having  been  neglected  nearly  a  centwy.-^ 
'  SakJ/rity  of  the  climate  exaggerated. — Inhabitants  in^ 
creased  duHng  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. — Why  called 
Somer*s  Islands. — Geographical  situation. — SoiU — iVo- 
ductions. — Employment  of  the  inhabitants, — Benevolent 
Institution. — Humanity  towards  thetr  slaves. — Poetical 
epistle  descriptive  of  Bermuda. — Letter  from  a  naval 
afficeT^  soliciting  a  missionary  to  be  sent. — Mission  first 
tntroduced  by  Mr.  John  Stephenson^  in  1 799. — Impression 
made  on  his  arrival. — Early  progress  of  the  gospel. — 
Persecuting  edict. — Mr.  Stephenson  committed  to  jail  for 
preaching. — Liberated  on  bail. — Tried^  found  gutUy^ 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  suffer  imprisonment. — 
B£movesfrom  the  Island. — Consequent  dispersion  of  the 
society. — Arrival  of  Mr.  Marsden  in  1808. — Unpro^ 
mising  appearances. — lU'establishment^  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  mission. 

X  HE  Islands  of  Bermuda  have  a  particular  daim  to 
attention  from  the  sinmilarity  of  their  situation,  being  so 
completely  insulated,  that  they  are  not  less  than  900  miles 
from  any  other  land.  It  was  this  circumstance,  in  all 
probability,  that  prevented  their  early  discovei^,  and  this 
still  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  cut  them  off  from 
all  public  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Spaniaixlg,  after  the  discovenr  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, equipped  the  flfst  ships  uat  floated  in  these 
Western  longitudes  upon  the  Atlantic  waves.  Many, 
however,  had  passed  and  repassed  from  the  Old  world  to 
the  New,  and  traversed  the  ocean  in  various  directions, 
before  these  Islands  were  known  to  exist  It  was  acci- 
dent mther  than  design,  that;  at  length  brought  them  into 
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tioticei  and  they  have  been  since  pec^M  from  sources  of 
much  the  same  nature. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  voyages,  that  they  were  first  di»* 
covered  by  one  John  Bermuda,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  year 
1527,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic;  and  from  him  they 
obtained  their  present  name.  This  naviflator,  however^ 
only  surveyed  tnem  at  a  distance^  while  ne  pursued  his 
voyage,  but  did  not  attempt  to  land  upon  their  shores. 
Their  latitude  and  longitude  were  merely  ascertained; 
but  the  scantiness  of  their  limits  gave  them  an  unpro* 
mising  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  that  was  about 
to  secure  a  omtinent :  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
neglected,  as  unworthy  of  any  further  notice.  Succeeding 
navigators  viewed  them  with  an  eye  of  curiosity,  but  as 
they  were  destitute  both  of  gold  and  inhabitants,  they 
could  furnish  neither  wealth  nor  slaves.  Hence^  affi>rd«* 
ing  no  preyt  either  for  avarice  or  inhumanity,  there  was 
ncmiing  to  induce  either  plunder  or  carnage,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  bestow  reward ;  and  ambition  scorned 
to  make  a  conquest  of  so  mean  a  prize. 

In  this  age  of  wonders,  a  new  species  of  chivalry  had 
taken  possession  of  the  human  mind,  and  nations  were 
conducted  by  it  into  a  strange  ci^tivitv.  The  disease  b^ 
came  contagious,  and  infect  both  the  cottage  and  th? 
throne.  C^umbus  had  opened  a  source  of  wealth  that 
had  been  shut  from  the  creation ;  and  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope fascinated  with  the  dazzling  meteor,  sallied  forth 
up<m  adventure^  to  behold  the  plunder  and  to  share  in 
the  spoils.  Thus  85  years  rolled  on,  before  they  awoke 
from  that  dream  of  hope  which  had  deluded  by  its  en-* 
chantments;  and  before  any  attempts  were  made  by  any, 
to  people  these  Islands  that  Bermuda  had  discovered. 

At  l^gth,  in  the  year  1612,  sixty  Englishmen  landed 
on  their  shores,  and  began  a  settlement  without  impedi* 
ment  or  fear.  These  were  the  first  human  beings  that 
were  ever  known  to  inhabit  these  Islands.  Whether  with 
a  view  to  upbraid  the  folly  of  those  who  had  su&red 
them  to  lie  so  long  neglectcKl,  or  to  tempt  other  adven- 
turers to  join  their  party,  to  relieve  them  amidst  the 
gloom  of  solitude  which  their  situation  compelled  them 
to  bear,  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  certain,  however,  it 
is,  that  they  contrived  to  spread  a  r^rt  so  favourable 
to  the  IslaMs  in  which  they  resided,  tnat  their  numbers 
soon  increased  both  by  occasional  visitors  and  more  per- 
man^t  residents 
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Tbt  fdinn^  Imdtiiy  in  iisei^  was  r^raskiied  ag  Mn* 
brious  beyond  all  example;  in  oOAMquetiM  df  ^n^oh^ 
many  fiodbsd  tfaidiet*,  as  though  it  had  th^  pbweir,  hot 
■Mffel^  of  arresting  die  promss  of  tfatte^  but  6Veil  of  re^ 
BoVatmg  departed  youth.  In  short,  Umm  Inlands  wer6 
rcprettnted  as  a  second  Eden  em^ghig  from  the  wayes^ 

In  conitquetice  of  these  fitvourabl^^  but  e^cAggerated 
reports,  many  nsdred  from  the  Northern  cdlohies  With 
their  fiunilies  and  fortunes,  to  enjoy^  in  aeeidded  tran- 
qnllity,  that  pi^perty  which  they  had  earned  by  industry 
inr  enterprise^  amidst  the  bustlea  of  isommere^  or  th« 
ftorms  of  war«  Valetodinariaii^  whose  heakk  h^  beed 
impaired  through  the  excesses  of  intefliperantiey  or  wh<M 
eonstitutions  had  been  injitfod  by  ar  long  I'esid^iiee  ih 
more  Un&vourable  re^ion^  repaired  hither ;  afid  vtiamf 
eame  from  the  Leeward  Islands  to  obtain  rec6v^  and 
rest  In  these  delightful  solitudes,  secluded  from  thfe  tu- 
mults that  had  disturbed  their  peaces  ei^  parQT  found 
i^  asylum^  and  the  Islands  insensibly  acquired  ifihabl<* 
tants,  from  visitors  who  came  hith^  Wid^oUt  ally  denign 
to  settle* 

In  addition  to  the  above  cames,  the  eomtnoticms  whidh 
Imitated  England  about  the  middle  of  A6  s^eitteeitth 
centurf,  contributed  also  to  increase  the  populaiiM  ^ 
tfiese  Islands.  The  failure  of  the  royal  caixs^  reduded 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Ch&rlis  to  k  state  of  da»g^  aftd 
disti^  and  compelled  them  to  seek  h  fehgt  ih  a  foi'ami 
land.  Seteral  of  these  repaired  to  (he  Bermuda  Islacnds^ 
«^-^  place  remote  from  the  damonrs  of  contending  fa<:tion» 
to  wi^t  those  chsengea  which  i^uld  oi^ly  be  eflbeted  by  th^ 
revolutions  of  time^  and  the  arrivid  m  more  haj^y  di^a. 
The  successes  of  a  prosperoos  usUrpev  had  deprived  then! 
of  every  hope  durinff  the  life  of  CromWe))|  it  Wils»  there- 
fore, in  his  death  ^one  that  tbs^  oould  expect  to  fiild 
their  wishes  realised  i-^^wishes,  which  Were  always  predb^ 
xninant,  imd  which  induced  them  t6  Kbpe^  ^at  ibef 
sfaottU  be  once  more  restored  to  their  country,  and 
should  again  behold  the  Sfewarta  estsfblkhed  upoik  the 
British  throne. 

Among  these  loyal  emigrants,  Widler,  the  celebrated 
poet,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He,  influenced  by 
principles^  which  scorned  to  yield  submism^n  lo  tbt  ttad^ 
date  of  miscreants,  whose  hands  were  embrded  ih  the 
blood  of  their  soverei^  founds  vf^  other^  ah  tisytttrh 
in  these  Islands.   Their  beauties  he  has  celebrated  i^  one 


^Qur6  by  a#br4i^g  ta  that  gmiu»  a  ^afe  retreat  in  mw^eiM 
of  4»iig^9  ^  tbeur  n^ipe  will  desceml  to  pofterity,  9/mH 
ciilfee4  with  the  most  d^Vcate  p^uUin|^  in  tM  work9  of  thM 
imsiortAl  luMrd.  ^^  HJis  eothu^ia^m  (9Af 9  lUypal)  wf^  im^ 
parted  to  t^^  fair  sexu  Tb«  Cofflish  ladi^  never  tbougbt 
tbeoWv«ft  fine,  or  w^U-dres^eo,  bnt  in  ^mall  B^rw^lm 
h0ts  made  of  priw  feftv^" 

The  d^th  of  Cromwill,  and  tli^  restoration  of 
Charl^  11,  coijtcnrring  lyith  oth^  <wue$,  at  lengUi  re^ 
colled  bom  tbe^  Idand%  many  of  those  inhMitant% 
vrho^  ^r^Migh  n^ere  ardent,  had  melt  together^  Exter« 
Dal  n09e8^tj  no  lopg^r  compelling  them  to  continue  a 
residence,  which  they  had  adopted  for  temporary  oonve^ 
iijenoe  oi^y,  thmr  reinoval  wa^  as  sudden  as  their  arrW 
had  beep  woxpe^t^  >  so  that  n<me  remained  a«  pemm- 
nent  inhabitant  but  those  who  aoted  from  intend  <Hi- 
uttacbraentt  Thesie  immediately  ff)plied  themselves  ta 
the  ^ercMes  of  industry;  apdf  by  cultivajbing  the  soUr 
and  practicing  a  f^w  of  the  most  usefiil  arts^  they  hftv« 
endeavonied  to  establish  their  own  resource^  and  to  de^ 
rive  miM^h  of  theii^  sustenance  from  themaelvest 

The  Bermuda,  or  $omer  blands,  are  four  in  uumbeiv 
or  rather  they  may  b^  oonsidered  m  only  one,  broken 
into  four  pert(9  by  oarrow  chaimek,  which  are  filled  wiith- 
the  waves.  Around  tbesc^  upwwniU  of  300  dimmutive 
isJota,  k^9»  aud  pointo  of  laud  i^>ear ;  but  £ir  the  greater 
munb^  are  nothing  more  thap,  barren  roQk%  without 
nemdivre  ajad  without  inbabitavta,  Thqy  are  situatad  in 
Si  dw»  SO  miu  of  Northern  latitude  and  in  about  64; 
d^  West  longitude  from  I^udon ;  oocupyiug  a  solitaxy> 
situeJJpu  in  tb^  vart  Adantic  oceam  From  we  Leeward 
Islands  their  distance  is  i^ut  $00  leagues;  they  are^ 
much  the  «ame  fitw  the  Carolina  shores.  Thes^  are  the 
nea^esA  la<id  to  which  tbev  can  olaimany  neighbourhood^ 
the  Madmras  being  still  more  distant^  md  from  the. 
Land's  £^  4^  are  about  IfiOO  leagt^  The  wMe  of 
IjMa  jdivitear  doea  not  e^cceed  sev^n  or  ei^kt  leagucifs  in  cir-r 
cumi#peivce«  In  a  collective  point  of  view  they  «re  long 
and  navrow^  being  an  some  pieces  not  full  three  milee  in 
breadtlib  lurrounded  by  seas»  and»  as  Waller  has  ex^ 
pressed  it,  "  walled  by  rocks." , 

Tbeae^roekfli  which  encircle  the  shores  m  vario«M  di- 
ieety>n«i  are  rendered  extremely  dangerous,  by  beiR0 
eonc^ftledby  thesuxftfieof  tbewateiv    On  thk  aeconntt 
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die  Ifilimds  are  rendered  almoet  inaccesible  to  strangers^ 
wbo,  without  a  pilot  or  previous  instructions,  attempt  to 
touch  upon  their  coasts.  Towiurds  the  West  and  North 
West,  the  North  and  North  East,  these  dangerous  reefs* 
extend  (iill  ten  miles  from  the  visible  land,  and  too  fre* 
quently  prove  fatal  to  such  navigators  as  are  unacquainted 
with  their  situation.  Almost  everv  year  vessels  are 
wrecked  upon  them,  and  too  often  all  their  crews  perish. 
In  the  year  1609,  Sir  Geoi^  Somers,  in  his  voyage  to 
Virginia,  was  shipwrecked  on  these  coasts,  his  vessels 
were  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  seamen 
lost  It  is  from  this  unhappy  circumstance,  that  they 
have^  unce  that  period,  been  indi£ferendy  denominated 
Bermuda  or  Somer's  Islands. 

The  waters  of  the  sea  which  surround  and  intersect 
diese  Islands,  are  remarkably  clear;  disclosing,  to  an 
amazing  depth,  the  fine  white  sand,  the  beds  of  shells, 
llie  groves  of  coral,  the  projecting  rocks,  and  dreadful 
flhelvM,  which  occasionally  appear  through  this  limpid 
medium.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  than  to  explore  these  hidden  recesses  of  na- 
ture^ and  to  behold  these  ^^  gems  of  purest  ray  serene,'* 
(the  coral)  when  no  boistrous  tempest  agitates  the  waves. 

These  waters  abound  with  fish  of  a  most  delicious  fla- 
vour, which  are  singularly  beautiful,  both  in  colour  and 
conformation.  From  this  never-failing  source,  the  inha* 
hitants  draw  their  most  pennanent  supply  of  provisions ; 
and  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  fish  tend,  in  a 
great  measure^  to  check  the  enormous  price  which  ani- 
mal food  would  otherwise  obtain.  Some  of  these  fish  are 
common  to  most  of  the  tropical  regions,  but  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  Islands^  and  are  rarely 
oauuzht  but  on  the  Bermuda  shores. 

The  air,  with  which  the  inhabitants  are  surrounded, 
is  pure  and  balsamic,  neither  impregnated  with  the  poi- 
sonous effluvia  which  arise  from  noxious  vegetation,  nor 
rendered  stagnant  by  interminable  and  impenetrable  fi>- 
rests.  This  renders  it  salubrious  to  those  who  breathe; 
And  hence  the  earth  itself  derives  assistance  from  the  cli- 
mate^ so  that  many  of  its  natural  productions  are  ripened 
into  full  perfection,  and  rendered  rich  in  quality  and 
abundant  in  quantity. 

Though  not  within  the  tropics,  Bermuda  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  summer.  The  sky  is  almost  con- 
stantly serene;  and  the  plants^  shrub«,  and  treesy  ara^ 


always  green.  The  gentle  gale«)  passinff  over  groves  of 
oedar,  of  which  some  parts  pf  the  island  are  fu^  difilise 
a  most  fiag)ciMit  and  agreeable  odour.  Hence  the  poeta 
have  deDominated  it  ^^  Pure  Bermuda;''  and  gentjiemeit 
of  the  faculty  have  recomm^ded  the  situation  to  valetu* 
dinarians,  as  oombininff  excellencies  best  adapted  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health*  Many  have  attended  to  these^ 
recommend^cmS)  and  realiz^  the  blessings  whiclji  otherr 
lands  denied* 

.  The  soil  in  general  has  never  been  deemed  remarkal^e. 
for  its  fertility,  though,  perhaps,  more  may  be  attribut^, 
to  the  want  of  vigorous  cultivation  than  to  its  native 
sterility.  The  vc^table  productions,  however,  which 
have  been  raised,  have  always  been,  held  in  high  repute^ 
and  from  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  soil  is  ^« 
miratily  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  thevJuop.  ,  <^  It  baa 
been  wished  (says  Haynal)  that  they  would  try  to  ri^ise 
silk,  thai  cochm^l,  and  lasthr^  that  they  would  plant 
vineyards*  Bqt  these^chemes  nave  only  been  thought  of* 
These  Islat^di^r^j  oon^pltingtl^eir  own  happiness,  haye* 
^ronfined.  tJbeir  Siedent^ry  arts, to,  the  weaving  of  saijsw 
This  maeufactpry^  ^  well  adapted  to  plain  ana  moderate 
men,  growi^  daily  more  and  more  flourishing.^  ^  ,  . 

It  is  soipewhat  remarkable,  th^(  these  Islands^  situate 
so  remote  from  aU  other  land,  have  neither  a  iriver  nor 
large  spring  upon  them.  Wjslls^  however,  n;iay  be  found 
at  no  ffreat  depth  from  the  sur&pe  of  the  ground,  which 
are  tok^bly  well  supplied  with  water,,  b^t  unfbrtunatelv 
in  ma|iy  his  rather  brack^lu.  But  the  t^  wa^r,  which 
the  iiihabit4|its  collect  in  cisternal  so  fkr^  qopnlerbalancea 
the,  deficicincy)  that  they  rarefy  ^juffer  any  inco^v^iency 
from  droi^ht.  Good  water,  ig,  ipevertbeless,  at  certain 
times,  exceedingly  scarce^,  which,  in  this  warm  climate,^ 
whenever  it  happens^  is  peculiarly  afflicting.  Rain  water, 
whidi  is  chiefly  used  for  drinking,  becomes,,  on  these 
occasions,  an  article' of  domestic  trade,  and  is  sometimes 
sold  at  ninerpmce  per  pail.  These  circumstances,  take^ 
obllectively^  have  given  rise  to  the  Bermuda  proverb— 
•*  No  rain,  no  drink;  no  fish,  po  dinner.''  The  brackish 
water  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  rather  pf  rni-« 
cious  in  its  effects,  when  used  for  any  length  of  time  for 
every  purpose.  It  brings  on  dysenteries, .  with  concomi-^ 
tant  diseases,  which  too  oftai,  terminate  in  d^th. 

Through  this  great  natural  dpfect^  the  want  of  good 
watc^r,  ^xmtaneOMs  pasturage  \^.  ipiot  sb,.  so  plentiful  as 
VOL.  III.  2  F 
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might  be  tmlied;  and  throtigh  these  Joint  causes  but  fi^ 
honied  cattle  are  supported  on  the  Island,  and  these  few 
are  generally  in  a  meagre  and  miserable  condition.  On 
this  account,  beef,  mutton,  and  yeal,  are  both  scarce  and 
dear,  sometimes  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  pound. 
Goats  are,  however,  veiy  plentifiiL  They  browse  amons 
the  rocks,  breed  fast,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
milk.  Salted  provisions,  particularly  pork,  are  imported 
into  the  Islands  in  great  quantities ;  these  are  genendly 
drawn  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  On  this  ao- 
cout^  during  the  late  embargo  which  took  place  in 
America,  the  inhabitants  su£feml  severely,  dirough  the 
interruption  of  their  supplies.  A  similar  cause  must 
produce  a  similar  effect ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
^  difependent  state. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  both  plentiful  and  delicious, 
liemons,  oranges,  and  Hmes,  grow  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  require  neidber  culture  nor  attention.  Figs  and 
pomegranates  are  also  common.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  cedar,  the  palmetto,  the  tamarind,  .aiid  the  banana. 
The  Island  also  produces  cassavi  and  arrow  root  Sweet 
potatoes  dnd  onions  Are  raisied  in  great  twenty ;  and  indeed 
aU  the  escul^its  common  to  an  English  garden  will  thrive 
here  luimriantiy.  Formerly  Indian  com  was  attempted, 
but  the  inhabitants  wanted  perseverence^  and  it  Was  after- 
wards abandoned.  No  grain  is  at  present  produced  on 
the  Islands,  excepting  a  Bttle  barley. 

Prior  tb  the  year  1785,  a  considerable  ouantity  of  ve* 
getables'  was  from  hence  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  hi 
oie  Islahds  of' which,  die  planters,  from  the  ptoiliar 
richness  of  the  soil^  attended  chiefly  to  producdons^of 
greater  Value.  Since  that  period,  however,  this  branch 
ef  traffic  h|is  beeti  considerably  diminidied,  the  inhabit 
tant3  having  attempted  to  cultivate  the  more  important 
article  of  cotton.  About  200  acres  of  land  have  been 
appropriated  by  them  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
commodity)  but  tiieir  exertions  have  been  but  partially 
repaid.  ,'The  soil,  tather  sterile  in  itself  has  onljr  been 
^ded  by  languid  labour,  and  this  has  been  insufficient  [tio 
produce  advantageous  crops ;  so  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  reimbursement  is  yet  considerably  in- 
debted to  expenditure  and  expectation. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  cluster,  including  those 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  accordmg  to  a  census 
taken  in  1S08,  amount  to  XpfSW  i  of  tihese  about  4S00 
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are  Whites,  the  rest  are  chiefly  BIack%  who  are  in  a  state 
of  slavery.  It  has  but  one  town  of  any  note,  the  name 
of  which  is  St.  George.  This  contains  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, consisting  of  Wbites^  and  Blades,  and  has  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  houses.  It  is  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  haven,  in  Stxe  of  the  divisions,  which  is  4listin^ 
guished  by  the  same  appellation*  In  this  town  most  of 
die  principal  people  reside.  The  only  public  building  is 
a  church,  which  is  badly  constructed,  rather  carelessly 
attended,  and  discovers  but  little  elegance  or  art. 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  Islands  are  chiefly  assailable^ 
as  in  other  parts  they  are  defended  by  rocks,  which, 
without  an  intimate  acqaintanoe  with  their  winding 
nearly  prohibit  all  acc^s.  Near  the  town»  the  deficiencies 
of  nature  have  been  supplied  bv  the  fortifications  of  art* 
Seven  or  eight  forts  have  been  built  in  its  vicinity,  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  from  plunder  in  case  of  an  attack^ 
and  to  afford  protection  to  their  shipping  in  times  of  war; 
Upon  these  batteries  the^  keep  mounted  about  70  pieces 
of  cannon,  which,  supplied  with  ammunition,  ana  cou- 
rage and  strength  to  man  the  fortifications,  must  be  ca* 
pable  of  afibrmng  to  the  Islands  a  d^pree  of  protection 
superior  to  that  wealth,  which  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
vite the  assailants. 

Besides  the  harbour  of  St  George,  which  lies  to  the 
Eastward,  there  is  Castle  harbour  to  the  South,  Hamilton 
to  the  West,  and  a  Roadstead  gix  the  North,  where  ships, 
of  war,  and  other  large  vessels,  frequently  drop  andicMr« 
The  men  of  war,  on  the  Halifitx  station,  gcnierally  win- 
ter in  the  Bermudas;  and,  by  the  sale  of  prizes,  and  tho 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  the  people  have  to  sell,  revive- 
the  lauffuid  trade  of  the  colonists.  Besides  St  George^ 
which  IS  the  capit^  there  are  a  few  villages  which  con- 
tain many  inhabitants.  Of  these,  Hamuton  and  Si^ 
Kettle  are  the  principal;  but  they  have  nothing, remark- 
able which  can  entitle  them  to  any  particular  <fescription.. 
The  commercial  intercourse  which  the  people  hold  one 
with  another  is  chiefly  by  watcr^  as  numbers  of  boats  are 
ccmtinually  sailing  from  cove  to  cove,  and  from  island  to 
island,  with  such  merchandise  as  they  wish  to  convey  from: 
place  to  place.  Few  carriages,  of  any  description,  are  ta 
be  found,  and  hardly  a  single  cart  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
whole  cluster. 

The  Bermudas,  when  first  discovsiped,  like  most  of  the 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  were  covered  widli  trees^ 
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Among  these  was  a  peculiar  species  of  cedar,  which  flocK 
rished  luxuriantly,  and  was  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  these  trees  were  not  do^ 
stroyed ;  vast  numbers  still  remain,  and  they  have  proited, 
ibr  many  years,  the  principal  and  almost  only  source  of 
their  wealth,  l^  furnishing  them  with  no  small  part  of 
dieir  employment  and  their  trade. 

The  timber  of  these  trees,  remarkable  for  its  durability, 
has  been  found  to  be  particularly  buoyant,  and  therefore 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been^ 
applied.  With  this  they  build  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  such  as  cutters,  sloops,  and  brigantincs,  which  for 
swiftness,  strength,  and  beauty,  will  hardly  admit  of 
any  rivals.  These  vessels  the  inhabitants  occasionally 
navigate.  In  times  of  peace  they  are  employed  for  com- 
merce, and  sometimes  as  privateers  in  times  of  war.  On 
the  former  occasion,  they  trade^  in  general,  between 
North  America  and  the  West  Ii^dies ;  and  sometimes  find 
in  the  latter  place  a  market  for  their  vegetables,  particu- 
larly onions,  which  in  a  few  vessels  they  continue  still  to 
export  On  the  latter  occasion,  they  cruise  against  the 
enemies  of  the  mother  country,  and  submit  to  aJl  the  vi* 
cidsitudes  attendant  on  hostilities.  Such  vessels  as  are 
not  thus  taken  up  for  domestic  purposes,  are  built  en<» 
tirely  for  sale,  and  disposed  of  wheresoever  they  can  find 
B  market  In  preparing  the  timber,  and  in  the  buildkig 
isnd  navigating  of  these  vessels,  most  of  the  men  find  no 
inconsideriable  share  of  their  employment  Many  also 
«pend  their  time  on  Turk's  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
in  which  they  make  salt,  both  for  dieir  own  purposes  and 
for  sale.  On  these  accounts,  only  a  small  proportion 
jK!tuaIly  reside  on  tne  Islands;  the  others  are  only  occa* 
«ional  visitants,  when  their  commercial  pursuits,  or  leisure 
hours  permit  them  to  call  on  their  families. 

Secure  in  poverty  and  sequestered  solitude,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  Islands  have  oeen  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
lands  and  the  scanty  fruits  of  their  industry,  without  ex- 
periencing the  horrors  of  war,  or  those  changes  which 
war  too  men  occasions.  From  the  period  of  their  first 
settlement  to  the  present,  the  Bermudas  have  remained 
uniformly  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Generation  has  succeeded  to  generation,  while 
the  people  have  enjoyed  that  tranquilBty,  to  which  the 
worki  at  large  has  been  so  long  a  stranger.  The  inter- 
^urse  which  they  hold  with  i%  is  only  remote  apd  uncer* 
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tain  t  tber^re  they  only  hear  at  a  clistcnce  the  sotmd  of 
those  storms  which  contending  nations  raise  at  die  call  of 
ambition ; — storms  which  br^  upon  other  diore%  and 
involve  both  islands  and  continents  in  one  general  wreck. 
May  these  peaceable  people  long  continue  as  remote  from 
the  intrigues  of  faction,  the  contentions  of  pride,  and  the 
clamours  of  war,  as  their  habitations  are  removed  firom 
all  visible  connexion  with  other  lands  I 

^  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  Islands 
(says  Raynal)  formed  a  society  in  1765,  the  statutes  of 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  respectable  that  ever  dig** 
nified  humanity.  These  virtuous  citizens  have  engaged 
themselves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books  of  husbandry, 
in  whatever  language  they  have  been  written ;  to  procure 
to  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  an  employment  suitable  to 
their  oispositions ;  to  bestow  a  reward  on  every  roan  who 
has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  contrif* 
buted  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  already  known ;  to 

Sive  a  pension  to  every  daily  workman,  who^  having  assi* 
uously  continued  his  lat>our,  and  maintained  a  good 
character  for  forty  years,  jBhall  not  have  been  able  to  lay 
up  a  stock,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pass  his  latter  days 
in  quiet;  and  lastly,  to  indemnify  every  inhabitant  of 
Bermuda,  who  shall  have  been  oppressed  either  by  the 
minister  or  the  magistrate." 

Actuated  by  these  humane  principles,  mutually  proi^ 
tecting  and  protected  by  each  other,  domestic  discord, 
«inder  this  benevolent  institution,  can  find  no  permanent 
resid^ice  in  their  peaceful  habitations.  The  bond  of 
social  union  forbids  oppression  to  select  a  victim,  because 
the  whole  community  is  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Thus  an  individual,  though  only  a  solitary  link  in  so* 
dety,  is  here  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  chain  ^ 
•hence  that  act  of  injustice  which  would  touch  the  extre*- 
mity,  communicates  a  shock  that  is  felt  to  the  centre^ 
and  an  agitation  is  sensibly  experienced  in  every  part. 
Benevolence  that  is  genuine  is  universal,  and  that  which 
is  universal  extends  to  all. 

Unhappily,  however,  this  benevolent  institution  rather 
exists  in  theory  than  fact  Like  many  others,  which  are 
excellent  in  themselves,  and  appear  so,  when  drawn  on 
paper,  and  spread  before  the  eye,  it  glitters  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  and  captivates  with  its  charms.  But  too  often 
when  the  arm  of  oppression  has  been  lifted  up,  and  tho 
iroioe  of  distress  has  been  heard,  it  has  been  paralised  in 
§U  its  parts.    Blindness  and  deafness  have  seized  it  on  « 
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ftudden ;  and  tlie  soffiaing  victim  his  finiod  it»  b^  espe* 
rienoe,  to  be  as  tardy  in  ue  execution  of  its  promises^  as 
it  had  be«i  voluntary  and  alert  in  making  profbssicms  of 
benevolence.  The  subsequent  pages  will  furnkh  us  with 
a  melancholy  example  of  these  truths* 

Towards  their  slaves,  admitting  the  previous  principle^ 
the  humanity  of  th^  inhabitants  is  not  denied.  Uncon- 
laminated  by  the  influence  of  pernicious  example^  which 
not  only  gives  a  sanction  to  cruelty,  but  hardens  the  hu- 
mane cuctates  of  our  nature  in^  a  stubbornness  that  ap- 
proves of  deeds  which  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
a  blush,  they  view  their  African  labourers  as  beings. pos- 
sessed of  human  feelings,  which  a  variation  in  complexion 
never  can  destroy.  This  has  induced  them  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  servitude ;  and  by  this  means  they  attach  their 
slaves  to  their  interest  more  from  principle  than  fear. 
This  is  evidently  deducible  from  an  appeal  which  Go* 
vemor  Brown  made  to  facts  about  ten  years  since;  and 
the  instances  which  he  has  adduced,  conclude  more  for- 
ciblv,  than  all  the  abstract  reasoning  which  could  be  in- 
cluded in  a  volume. 

*<  Nothing  (says  Mr.  Brown)  can  better  diew  the  state 
of  slavery  in  Bermuda  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Blacka 
in  the  kte  war.  There  were  at  one  time  between  fiftem 
and  twenty  privateers  fitted  out  from  hence,  which  were 
partly  manned  by  slaves,  who  bdiaved  both  as  sailors  and 
marines  irreproadiably ;  and  whenever  they  were  cap^ 
tnred,  always  returned  if  it  was  in  their  power.  There 
were  sevenu  instances  wherein  they  had  been  condemned 
with  the  vessel,  and  sold,  and  afterwards  found  means  to 
escape;  and,  through  many  difficulties  and  hardship^  r^ 
turned  to  their  master's  service.  In  the  ship  R^ulator^ 
a  privateer,  there  were  seventy  slaves.  She  was  taken 
and  carried  into  Boston.  Six^'  of  them  returned  in  a 
flag  of  truce  directly  to  Bermudas^  Nine  otliers  returned 
by  way  of  New  York.  Only  one  was  missing,  whoL either 
died  in  the  cruise  or  in  captivity." — Beport  of  the  Prvoy 
Council  on  the  Slave  Trade.   Part  III. 

To  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  insulated  abodes 
abound  in  riches,  would  neither  be  to  pay  them  a 
compliment,  nor  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  But 
when  we  compare  them,  with  those  of  other  regions,  who 
hold  a  more  public  intercourse  with  the  noisy  world,  it , 
may  be  justW  asserted  that  they  are  happy  in  me  circum^ 
scription  of  their  wants.    To  many  of  those  luxuries*. 
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which  first  exdte  BSjppedte^  and  then  pamper  it  ivith  in- 
dul^ce^  they  are  oomparativelj  strangers.  The  air, 
purified  from  noxious  effluvia,  and  the  skies,  exhibiting 
a  cloudless  expanse,  tend  to  cherish  a  sereni^  of  min^ 
which,  amidst  the  commotions  tfiat  witate  and  afflict  hu- 
man life,  but  rarely  &lls  to  the  lot  of  man.  ^  The  rage 
of  ambition  and  war  (says  Raynal)  is  extinguished  upon 
their  coasts,  as. the  storms  of  the  ocean  that  surround 
them  are  broken.  The  virtuous  man  would  willingly 
cross  the  seas  to  enjoy  the  s^t  of  their  firuj^tv.  They 
are  totally  unacquamted  wiUi  what  passes  m  the  part  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  and  it  will  be  nappy  for  them  to 
remain  in  their  ignorance*'' 

The  follpwing  lines,  descriptive  of  Bermudas,  were 
written  hy  a  friend,  who,  residing  a  considerable  tkne  on 
the  Islands,  presented  them  to  the  auth(Mr.  As'they  were 
never  before  publbhed,  .and  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
preceding  and  subse<]uent  account^  he  makes  no  apology 
for  insertmg  them  in  this  place. 

Jn  EpisOeJrm  Bermuda  tQ  the  Bev.  Dr.  COKE. 

Deep  in  the  bosom 'of  Atlantic  waves. 
Whose  snowy  foam  the  rocky  Island  lav^ 
Far  from  my  friends,  on  Western  Scotia's  shores,* 
But  fiirth'er  from  the  land  my  soul  deplores, 
I  sit  me  down  to  mu^  an  hour  or  two. 
Ease  my  fond  heart,  and  fill  a  page  for  you. 

'Twas  when  the  moon  a  dender  crescent  wor^ 
And  seem'd  to  hover  on  the  Western  shore^ 
We  sought  the  bark,  unfiirPd  the  swellmg  sail. 
Full  to  Uie  impulse  of  the  Northern  gale. 
And  when  night^s  dri)  her  spacious  horn  had  fill'd, 
One  globe  of  light,  one  pure  refulgent  shield. 
We  saw  Bermuda's  rock-encircl€fd  shore. 
Her  reefi  extend,  and  heard  her  breakers  roar; 
Where  gallant  Somers,  half  the  ocean  croi/d, 
His  lofty  ships  and  hardy  seamen  lost 

Here,  while  the  seas  8  thousand  rocks  unfold. 
More  fatal  far  tfian  Scylla  fam'd  of  old, 
Tho'  needy  Spaniards  moum'd  its  want  of  mines, 
Where  diamonds  blaze,  and  virgin  silver  shines, 

*  The  Author  of  theM  lines,  though  a  nsfive  of  EagUna,  had  loaf 
ttalded  at  No? a  Scotia,  from  which  place  he  remored  to  Bermada. 
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IMigiktfel  spriiiff,  in  Uving  verdme^  deigns 
To  crown  its  cecuur  hills^  and  sunny  plains. 
Henoe  Terdaiit  beauties  in  profusion  flow. 
And  make  these  Isles  a  paradise  below. 

When  on  some  little  eminence  I  rise^ 
And  gaze  with  wonder  and  poetic  eyes, 
Enchanting  scenes  with  life  and  fragrance  crown'd. 
Beam  from  the  prospects,  azure  skies,  and  groiwd* 
Had  ancient  poets  known  this  little  spot,«- 
Poets  who  form'd  rich  Eden's  in  their  thought, 
Arcadia's  vales,  Caljrpso's  verdant  bowery 
Hesperia^s  groves,  and  Tempe's  gayest  flowers. 
Had  ne'er  appear'd  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
As  these  gay  rocks  and  em'rald  Islands  are. 
Qne  robe  of  purest  vegetable  green, 
O'er  hills,  ana  dales,  and  woods,  and  fields,  are  seen ; 
While,  int^rspers'd,  the  aiowy  mansions  rise. 
Like  bowers  of  bliss  in  fields  of  Paradise. 

Nor  should  the  ocean,  with  his  r^tless  waves. 
Which,  vex'd  with  storms,  the  hardy  sailor  braves. 
Remain  mm  otic' (L     Here  its  beouties  rise?, 
•  And  spreads  its  charms  to  the  expanded  skies. 
Clear  through  the  cluster'd  Isles  the  water  roves, 
Clasps  their  green  skills*  aiid  laves  their  coral  grov^ ; 
And,  Jike  a  mirror  of  the  finest  gla.ss, 
Imparts  new  lustre  to  each  rival  grace, 

llirough  all  the  year  a  rich  nutritious  store. 
The  bloociing  trees,  and  cultur'd  gardens  pour^ 
Here  purple  Grapes  in  swelling  clusters  glow, 
There  milk-white  Arrow-root  abounds  below ; 
Here,  ricli  in  juice,  the  sw^cUing  Melon  lies, 
And  there  the  bread  roots^*green  Cassadas  rise; 
The  savoury  Pumpkin,  and  the  yellow  Squasli, 
And  garden's  pricie,  tlie  ponderous  Calabash. 
In  the  green  woods  how  beauteous  to  behold,,, 
The  yellow  Orange  pour  his  flaming  gold*        . 
Epoimous  Shaddocks  swell  die  loaded  bought 
Lemons  a^d  Limes  unhid,  spontaneous  grow.- 
These  yield  their  juice  the  thirsty  swain  to  cjieer, 
And  cool  the  fervonrs  of  the  glowing  year. 
Nor  should  my  landscape-loving,  muse  forget. 
The  luscious  Fig,  and  lovely  Pomegranate. 
The  Tara'rind  tart,  the  Papaw  deeply  green, 
Jind  Gxiava  rich,  diversify  the  scene. 
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Here  id  that  fruit,  whose  branching  leaf  displays 

A  friendly  shelter  from  the  solar  rays ; 

This  some  Banana,  others  Plantian  call,  * 

Delicious  gift,  belov'd  alike  by  all. 

Here  every  taste  a  flavour  finds  to  please^ 

Each  eye  a  gay,  a  grateful  colour  sees; 

Each  constitution  feels  a  healthful  gale. 

And  flowers  imd  cedar  gratify  the  smell. 

Could  happiness  be  found  beneath  the  skleis. 
These  lovely  Islands  might  dispute  the  prize. 
Sweet  are  the  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  soft  the  breeze^ 
Serene  the  skies,  and  smootli  the  circling  seas. 
Temperate  the  clime,  unless  wheh  solar  rays, 
From  Leo  or  intenser  Virgo  blaze : 
Then  flaming  heat  with  rage  unrivall'd  pours, 
To  tinge  the  vales,  and  scorch  the  burning  shores. 
And  now  unless  the  mellow  clouds  distil 
Their  humid  stores  on  garden,  grove,  and  hill. 
Supplies  of  water  instantly  would  feil. 
And  maddening  thirst  with  man  and  beast  prevail. 
For  here  no  rivers  pour  their  crystal  tides. 
No  fountains  rise,  no  lucid  current  glides ; 
No  gushing  waters  through  the  rough  rocks  foam. 
No  silent  brooks  along  the  vaffies  roam. 
Yet  seldom  here  the  bounteous  gkies  refuse 
Their  grateful  shower^  or  night  refreshing  dews. 
Hence  every  season  through  the  annual  round. 
Or  loads  the  tree^  or  decorates  the  ground. 

Yet  'midst  thy  beauties,  most  defightful  Isle, 
Where  ceaseless  spring,  and  constant  summer  smile, 
Amidst  thy  healthful  climes,  and  soften'd  gales, 
Thy  cedat  hills,  and  sun-illumin'd  vales. 
Abhorred  Oppression,  witli  his  iron  face. 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  sable  race. 
Spurns  at  the  native  rights  of  freebom  man. 
And  binds  the  Negro  with  his  heavy  chain. 
Here  deathless  essences,  that  shall  survive 
Sun,  seas,  and  stars,  and  live  while  angels  live, 
Are  vilely  bought,  and  infiunously  sold. 
And  bones  and  muscles  are  exchanged  for  gold; 
Like  the  dull  ox  that  crops  the  flowery  grass. 
As  though  no  soul  informed  the  vital  mass. 

But  this,  alas  !  is  not  the  worst  of  ills, 
This  rocky  Island  to  its  centre  feels. 
you  III.  2  G 
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For  Piety,  that  richest,  sweetest  grant 
Of  purest  love,  bless'd  superlunar  plant, 
,  Is  here  neglected  for  inferior  good. 
Torn  by  the  root,  or  blasted  in  the  bud. 
Soft  indolence  her  downy  couch  displays, 
And  lulls  her  victims  in  inglorious  ease; 
While  guilty  passions,  to  trie  foul  embrace, 
Seduce  the  daughters  of  the  swarthy  race. 

What  then  are  cedar  hills,  and  skies  serene^ 
Perrennial  blooms,  and  gardens  ever  green ; — 
Wliat  boots  the  h^tli  which  fragrant  gales  impart. 
When  peace  and  innocence  forsiUce  the  heart? 
If  pure  Religion  filFd  thy  groves  and  bow'rs, 
And  spread  her  charms  on  thy  delightful  shores. 
If  Liberty,  throughout  thy  whole  aomain, 
With  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  her  reign. 
On  fell  Oppression  could  erect  their  throne. 
And  raise  thy  climate's  beauties  by  their  own. 
Then  would  I  hail  thee  for  my  fix'd  abode. 
And  from  thy  shores  depart  to  meet  my  God* 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  lines,  which  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  truth  than  fiction,  as  well  as  from  the 
observations  already  made,  that,  what  excellencies  soever 
these  Islanders  or  their  habitation  may  be  supposed  to 
possess,  they  are  not  to  be  estimated  absolutely,  out  only 
comparatively.  Impediments,  in  some  form  or  other,  are 
more  or  less  attached  to  every  soil ;  and  vice,  in  various 
shapes,  is  interwoven  with  human  nature.  Hence  the 
inhabitants,  both  of  islands  and  continents,  while  fur- 
nished with  causes  of  complaint,  afford  awful  proo&  that 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  wherever  the  word  of  God  has  been  preached  in 
its  purity,  this  melancholy  truth  has  received  a  confirma^ 
tion  from  the  opposition  Uiat  has  been  made  to  the  gospd. 
Of  this  fact  the  West  Indies  have  fiirnished  us  with  many 
instances ;  and  even  the  Bermuda  Islands,  with  all  theur 
beauties,  are  not  without  some  prominent  examples,  one 
of  which  I  shall  proceed  to  detail,  in  the  missionary  de- 
partment which  follows. 

It  was  not  till  our  missions  were  somewhat  esta]t>lished 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  wc  had  any  thoughts  of  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  the  gospel  into  the  Bermudas ;  and  m- 
deed,  the  happy  effects,  which  resulted  from  the  former. 
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may,  in  no  small  d^ree,  be  considered  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  latter,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

In  the  year  1798,  when  his  Majesty's  ship  Thetis,  was 
on  the  Hali&x  station,  a  letter  was  sent  to  our  missionary 
society,  by  a  gentleman  on  board,  who  was  at  that  time 
master  of  her,  requesting  us  to  send,  if  possible,  a  M is« 
sionary  to  the  Islands  of  Bermuda.  The  Thetis,  during 
the  preceding  winter,  had  repaired  from  Halifax,  during 
the  inclement  season,  .to  Bermuda,  and  taken  up  her 
station  in  one  of  those  harbours  which  have  been  already 
described.  During  her  stay  in  these  parts,  Mr.  M.  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  had  frequent  opportunities,  while 
on  shore,  of  making  his  observations  on  the  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morals,  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. These,  unhappily,  presented  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture^ and  urged  him  to  devise  means  for  remedying  the 
evils  which  he  at  once  witnessed  and  deplored. 

^<  Near  the  beginning  of  this  unhappy  war,  (he  ob- 
serves) our  ship  was  providentially  stationed  at  Halifax, 
which  occasioned  us  frequently  to  call  at  Bermuda. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  been  considerably 
exercised  in  my  mind  about  the  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  respect  to  religion.  I  procured  some  religious  books 
firom  your  friend  Mr.  Black,  on  purpose  to  circulate 
among  the  people,  in  hopes  they  might  be  the  means,  by 
the  b&sing  of  God,  of  bringing  them  to  a  more  serious 
concern  about  their  precious  souls,  and  the  souls  of  their 
relations  and  neighbours.  On  our  arrival  here,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  sent  the  books  to  a  Mr.  Matsen,  with  a  letter,  re^ 
questing  him,  that  as  he  appeared  to  be  the  only  minister 
on  the  Island,  who  regarded  the  souls  of  his  flock,  he 
would  distribute  them  where  he  thought  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  do  good;  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
throughout  the  Island,  not  forgetting  the  poor  Negroes. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  bdieve  that  a  good,  judicious 
preacher  might  be  the  means,  bv  the  blessmg  of  God,  of 
doing  much  good  here,  not  only  among  the  Blacks,  but 
among  the  white  people  also.  Many  thousands  of  souls 
are  on  the  Islano,  but  very  few  are  found  to  instruct 
them,  or  give  them  advice  concerning  their  salvation. 
Bermuda  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  but,  at  present, 
there  are  only  three  clergymen,  and  one  of  these  is  a  very 
bad  character.     Another  is  an  old  invalid,  who  has  done 
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no  duly  for  9  con$i4erable  time ;  and  the  other  is  only  a 
mere  moral  preacher.  So  that  Mr.  Matson  (who  is  a 
Presbyterian)  appears  to  stand  alone  in  the  important 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  his  constitution  is  so  much 
impaired,  that  he  can  scarcaly  go  through  his  own  regu- 
lar duties.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  uxe  dispositions  of 
many  pf  the  people  who  attend  Mr.  Matson's  meeting  I 
think  a  Missionary  would  be  kindly  received  by  many  of 
them,  provided  he  was  a  iudicious  and  prudent  man. 

^  One  instance  I  shall  give  you  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  towards  Methodism.  There  was  a  Captain 
Travise,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  pul  in  here  several  times; 
and  being  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Grod,  he  used,  Mr. 
Matron  informed  me,  to  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
select  a  few  friends,  to  give  them  a^ord  of  exhortation, 
and  to  hold  prayer-meetmgs  amone  them.  This  was  much 
approved  of  by  many,  who  found  it  a  blessing  to  their 
souls. 

^^  Respecting  the  expenses  of.  the  mission  I  can  say 
nothing;  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  have  found  great  marks 
of  friendship  among  the  people,  more  so  than  in  most 
other  places  whic)i  I  have  visited.  Most  of  the  white 
people  can  read,  and  many  among  them  have  had  a 
ffood  education.  And  as  to  singing,  they  are  in  general 
fond  of  church  music,  so  that  uiere  will  be  very  little 
trouble  to  lead  them  to  this  branch  of  worship.  Should 
you  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  gosp«i  through 
these  Islands,  and  in  bringing  sons  and  daughters  to 
God,  it  will  add  lustre  to  that  glorious  ccown,  which  is 
prepared  for  all  the  faithful  servants  of  our  blessed  Lord 
ana  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

"  But  probably  you  will  now  be  ready  to  ask,  Who 
am  I,  and  to  what  sect  or  party  do  I  belong?  To  be 
candid,  I  must  confess,  I  never  was  joined  to  any  parti- 
cular party.  Being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  from  my 
youth  following  a  seafaring  life,  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  country  to  country,  I  have  never  been  settled 
in  any  place  to  become  a  member  of  any  particular  so« 
ciety.  But  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  love  and  respect  all  tne  sincere  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  every  denomination. 

^^  Should  you  be  inclined  to  drop  me  a  few  lines,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  liear  from  you,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  your 
endeavours  to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  the  world* 
i  hope  you  will  not  forget  at  the  throne  of  grace  a  weak 
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«nd  unprofitable  crefttore,  who  is  ooiutndned  to  dwell 
with  uii^^ly  men,  and  frequently  deprived  of  the  means 
of  graoe^  having  but  few  to  converse  with  abput  diings 
pertaining  to  sa&ation. 

Bermudoj  J  am,  jour's,  &c« 

Feb.  I?,  1798.  Andrew  Mackij;. 

The  ahiare  letter  was  accompanied  with  another  from 
Mr.  MatBon,  to  whom  it  alludes^  when  it  left  B^iiouday 
but  unforCunately  the  vessel  which  was  to  have  brought  it 
to  England,  beins;  taken  on  her  passage,  both  letters 
were  lost  Mr.  Ikuurkie,  hearing  of  the  msaster,  recopied 
it  in  the  November  following,  when  his  ship  arrived  at 
Spithead,  and  forwarded  it,  with  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  propriety,  necessity,  and  importance  of  establish-^ 
ing  a  mission  in  Bermuda.  During  the  interim,  Mr. 
Matson  had  also  written  on  the  same  business,  and  from 
a  correspondence  with  him,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  it 
was  thought  adviseable  to  send  a  Missionary  to  Bermuda 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  embrace  the  opening  which  Pro- 
vid^ce  seemed  to  have  made. 

A  few  months,  however,  dapsed,  before  a  proper  per-* 
son,  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  important  unaer** 
taking,  could  be  found.  At  len^,  Mr.  John  Stephen- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  piety,  zeal,  and  prudence 
had  long  been  tried,  engaged  to  embark  for  Bermuda,  to 
b^in  the  mission  which  pleasing  appearances  so  strongly 
invited.  A  sense  of  duty,  a,nd  the  prospect  of  dpii^g 
gopd,  stimulated  his  exertions  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
parture ;  so  that  a  readiness  to  sail  soon  followed  his  reso- 
lutioi^  to  commence  missionary.  , 

He  departed  from  Dublin  early  in  the  year  1799,  and 
reached  New  York  without  meetmg  with  any  thing  re* 
markable  in  the  course  of  bis  voyage.  In  New  YcSk  he 
continued  several  days,  preaching  occasionally  in  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  making  at  the  samc^  time  pre})ara-p 
tions  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  voyage,  and  waiting 
for  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  reach  the  desired  port. 
A  vessel  soon  after  sailings  he  went  on  board,  ,and  after 
a  abort  and  pleasant  passage,  reached  Bermuda^  the  place 
o^  his  destination,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1799. 

On  his  arrival  it  was  quickly  known  that  a  Methodist 
Missionary,  from  Ireland,  was  in  the  harbour  on  board 
the  American  vessel.  The  circulation  of  this  report  soon 
made  an  impression,  much  to  his  disadvantage.    Coming 
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from  Ireland,  it  was  oonduded  tbat  he  must  be  a  rebels 
and  as  such,  comuig  m  the  character  of  a  Missionary,  it 
was  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  about  to  introduce 
disafiection  among  the  slaves.  Full  of  these  preposterous 
notions,  many  were  not  willing  for  him  to  come  on  shore, 
and  most  probably  would  have  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
vent it,  if  an  enlightened  magistrate,  then  standing  on  the 
quaj,  had  not  prudently  dispelled  the  gathering  storm. 

"  Surely,**  said  this  magistrate  "  you  will  hot  banish 
a  man  before  you  know  who  he  is,  and  what  is  his 
crime?'  "  Oh,^  replied  the  mob,  "  he  is  ah  Irishman, 
a  rebel,  and  a  Methodist,  and  will  put  all  kinds  of  evil 
into  the  heads  of  the  Blacks/'  *^  There  are  many  things 
imported  into  Bermuda,"  rejoined  the  magistrate,  ^^  that 
will  put  more  evil  into  their  heads  than  he  will."  "  What 
is  that?'  it  was  asked.  "  Why  one  puncheon  of  rum." 
he  replied,  **  will  put  more  evil  into  their  heads,  than 
ever  he  will  do  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  if  he  has  a 
good  method  with  him,  I  am  sure  we  want  it  here,  and 
Sierefore  we  will  not  banish  him  till  we  hear  him."  This 
language,  coming  from  a  magistrate,  soon  disarmed  their 
momentary  prejudices,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  per- 
mitted to  come  on  shore,  without  iurther  molestation. 
This  gentleman  afterwards  continued  Mr.  Stephenson's 
sincere  friend,  and  made  use  of  his  interest  and  influence 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ 

Mr.  Stephenson,  prior  to  his  preaching,  waited  on  the 

Evernor  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  delivered  to  him 
;  credentials,'  and  informed  his  Excellency  that  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Missionary  by  the  Methodist  Society,  late 
in  connexion  with  the  Kev.  John  Wesley,  and  that  he 
came  to  the  Island  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching 
the  gospel.  At  the  same  time  he  requested  permission 
to  tue  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  ftuthermore  to  qua- 
lify himself  as  the  laws  required,  that  he  might  be  pro- 
tected from  those  insults  to  whidi  he  thought  he  might 
probably  be  exposed.  To  thiv  request  his  Excellency 
replied,  "  There  is  no  occasion,  Mr.  Stephenson.  I 
know  his  Majesty  allows  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  I 
know  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  people  were  always  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects." 

To  convince  his  Excellency  that  he  was  not  an  impos- 
tor, he  produced  a  certificate  of  his  ordination,  and 
several  annual  minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  in 
which  his  name  had  been  enrolled  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
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for  a  series  of  years.  He  then  shewed  him  his  pass, 
which  he  received,  prior  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  from  Al- 
derman James,  of  that  ci^,  by  the  direction  of  Lord 
Castlerea|;h,  then  secretary  of  state,  certifyinff  that  he 
was  iqspomted  as  a  Missionary  for  the  Island  of  Bermuda* 
These  papers  his  Excellency  read,  and  seeming  perfectly 
satisfied,  observed,  with  reject  to  the  latter,  <^  This  is  a 
very  important  paper,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  keep  it  siiely.'* 

Encouraged  by  these  interviews,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
apparent  authori^  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Stephenson  be* 

i^an  his  mission,  m  his  own  hired  house.  At  first  but 
ew  people  attended,  and  some  of  these  heard  with  a 
much,  worse  spirit  than  that  of  indi£Perence.  But  in  a 
few  months  the  edge  of  prejudice  was  considerably 
blunted ;  the  most  violent  ceiuea  to  oppose ;  and  the  con- 
gregations visibly  increased. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Mr.  Stephenson  vnrote  as 
foUows:  <^  Some  time  ago  I  met  with  every  opposition 
except  blows,  so  that  I  nave  found  it  to  be  no  small  un- 
dertaking to  go  alone,  and  aarry  the  goq)el  into  a  strange 
Island.  But,  blessed  be  Grod,  notwithstanding  these  op- 
positions, I  have  joined  59  members  in  society,  all  of 
whom  are  white  people^  and  very  shortly  I  hope  to  au^ 
ment  the  number.  I  intend  doing  what  I  can  among  the 
Whites  first,  and  I  trust  God  has  directed  me.  If  I  had 
begun  to  collect  the  Blacks  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Isbnd,  I  should  have  raised  the  whole  body  of  people 
against  me ;  especialljr,  as  at  these  times  they  view  me  as 
a  rebel.  This  suspiaon,  however,  is  wearing  away  fast 
Many  of  the  more  respectable  people  are  nsin^  on  my 
side^  and  the  femily  of  one  magistrate  have  all  jomed  the 
society.  We  already  find  it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel, 
and  have  taken  some  steps  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  our  object  A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot;  the 
above  fiunilv  have  subscribed  SOL  towards  it ;  a  young 
gentlemen  has  given  us  an  acre  of  ground,  with  all  the 
trees  upon  it;  and  others  have  come  forward,  with  such 
libenditjr,  that  we  have  already  the  promise  of  220/.  and 
a  prospect'  of  getting  more.  In  another  part  of  the 
Island  we  rent  another  house,  besides  this  wnich  I  occu- 
py; in  that  we  shall  immediately  fix  the  pulpit  and  the 
seats,  so  that  very  shortly  I  hope  things  will  assume  the 
appearance  of  order,  and  be  kept  in  a  state  of  actual 
regulation.  In  our  class-meeting,  several  have  declared 
what  God  has  done  for  their  soi£,  and  expressed  their 
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gratitude  with  tears  of  joy.  Others  are  eanlestly  seeking 
the  inestimable  blessing  which  these  have  found,  and  are 
loncjng  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  (3od.** 

The  early  months  of  the  following  year,  1800,  rather 
confirmed  than  blasted  the  hopes  Uiat  had  been  enter^- 
tained.  Domestic  enmity  and  local  opposition,  indeed, 
were  but  too  visible;  but,  notwithstanding  these,  the 
work  continued  to  flourish ;  the  prospects  oT  doing  good 
were  enlarged;  and  religion  evidently  gaining  ground. 
In  the  month  of  April,  74?  Whites  and  30  Blacks  had 
joined  the  societ}^  the  congregations  were  enlarged,  and 
about  300/.  had  been  subscribed  towards  the  chapel  which 
they  had  designed  to  erect,  and  which  now  became  the 
more  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  attended 
preaching,  and  subscribed  towards  it 

This  prosperity  of  the  wo'rk  of  God  could  not  well  feiL 
to  awaken  the  enmity  of  those  who  secretly  wished  for 
its  destruction.  Men  in  power  began  to  sanction  those 
who  were  without  it,  and  both  parties  co-operated  tc^e- 
ther  to  raise  a  tempest,  that  should  overthrow  the  in^t 
church  which  was  hardly  established.  All  their  efibrts, 
however,  to  suppress  reU^on,  without  the  aids  of  law, 
were  soon  fotmd  ineffectual.  Nothing,  therefore,  re^ 
mained  but  for  them  to  suffer  it  to  prosper,  or  to  induce 
the  colonial  legislature  to  interfere^  and  prevent  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  go^el  'by  some  act  which  they  might 
think  proper  to  all  into  existence.  These  men  resorted 
to  the  latter  expedient;  and  oft  the  24th  of  May,  1800, 
the  following  edict  was  passed,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stephen* 
son  from  any  further  preaching. 

•*  An  Act  tof  prevent  persons  pretending,  or  having 

Er^tended  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  missionaries 
'Om  any  religious  society  whatever,  and  not  invested 
with  holy  orders  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church  of  England,  ot  the  church  of  Scotland, 
from  acting  as  preachers  or  schoolmasters.''  Such  is  the 
title  of  the  law,  and  its  contents  by  no  means  deviate 
from  it,  but  rather  confirm  as  well  as  develope  its  general 
character.  The  purport  of  this  law  runs  uius :  •*  That 
no  man  is  to  preach,  exhort,  lecture,  write,  speak, '  or  in 
any  wise  propagate  any  doctrine  to  any  collectea  audience^ 
public  or  private,  who  is  not  ordained  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  or  Scot- 
land.**  The  penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law 
was  sol  and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  every  offence; 


iAtkk  ptttis  attd'pmdtks  not  only  applied  to  the  person 
Who  pveadied,  but  extended  aha  to  nun  or  h^  in  whose 
boti^'preachilig  was  held. 

Mr.  SfeephettSDB,  unable^  bjr  any  exertions  he  could 
make,  or  friends  he  could  prooure^  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  this  hiw,  continued  his  ministerial  labours  after  it  was 
enaet^j  in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged before^  The  law  he  justly  cxmsidered  as  antichrist 
tian,*  ilnd' hostile  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  prevails 
in  die  mother  c6nntry;  as  an  infringement  upon  die 
birth-right  of  every  subject  i  and  as  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  avowed  s^itiments  of  the  monarch  who  nils  the 
British  throne.  Tb  obey  this  unconstitutional  mandate 
was  therefore  no  longer  ail  act  of  duty.  Hence,  regard-^ 
lesa  of  the  consect^ences  which  were  about  to  follow,  he 
tcotrtinued  in  th^  t»$th  which  he  had  already  trodden,  and 
in  Which  htii^iid  been  blessed  both  in  his  labours  and  his 
soul.  . 

He  continued  preiAdling  without  any  interruption,  ex- 
cept that  whidi  was  locd  and  common,  till  the  ^8d  of 
June^  on  whicft  day  he  was  apprdiehded,  carried  before 
them^gtstn^tes,  fo^nd  guilty  of  breaking  the  new  law^ 
treated  wTlh  contempt  and  insult,  and  on  the  24th,  com- 
ndltted  to  the  ptibHc  jail,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next 
asBi2€^  which  didiiot  come  on  till  the  following  December. 
With  Mi^.  Stenhenson,  Mr.  Palhis,  the  persoti  in  whose 
house  he  preached,  was  idso  committed;  foir  those  who 
had  enacted  the  law,  were  fully  resolved  that  it  should 
not- remain  a  dead  lett^/  while  tii^  could  find  victims 
on  whom  to  iiffiot  their  vengeance^  and  instruments  td 
execute  their  sanguinary  designs.  A^nst  the  prisoners 
no  chatge  whatever  was  brought,  besides  that  which  the 
law  created^  ^  Their  jealousies  and  sormisings  they  did 
not  even  attempt  to  substantiate  by  any  specwc  charges  i 
so  that  every  unprgudiced  mind  must  view  it  as  a  perse* 
cution  raised  solely  against  religion^  or  on  a  rdigious  ac^ 
count 

IKlr.  Sitohenson  and  his  companion  in  tribulaticm  were 
tio  soonel*  lodged  m  jail,  than  the  report  of  their  impri- 
senment  b^n  to  circulate.  The  cnme  and  its  pumsh- 
meilt  were  contrasted  with  eadi  other,  and  many^  who 
prior  to  tl^  time  had  viewed  the  mission  with  inditference^ 
began  t6  reflect  on  the  unmerited  severity  with  which 
they  were  treated,  apd  espoused  their  cause.  Memorials 
of  the  tiransactlons  were  transmitted  to  the  United  States^ 
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and  the  conduct  of  the.  colonial  legisliitifre  became  &i» 
subject  of  severe  animadii^mions  in  the;  puUic  pri^i^- 
From  a  New  York  paper,  called  tfie  Advertiser,  date4 
August  2$f  1806^  we  copy  the  following  paragraf^.:' 

**  Mr.  Printer, 

<^  The  Author  of  the  following  letter  is  a  venerable 
gentleman  nearly  sixty  vears  ola.  This  man  has  been 
an  acceptable  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Eu«- 
rope^  for  many  years.  About  two  years  sinc^  he  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Methodist  Conference  as  a  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  After  being  properly 
ordained,  and  furnished  with  honourable  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  public  and  private  characters  in 
England,  he  sailed  in  the  British  packet  for  New  Yoirkj^. 
and  after  preaching  a  few  sermons  m  this  ciQr,  and  stay^'. 
ing  several  days  among  the  people  of  his  own  denomi^a* 
tion,  he  sailed  for  Bermuda,  the  place  of  his  original 
destination.  On  his  arrival  at  Bermuda,  he  waited  on 
the  governor  of  the  Island,  and  informed  him  of  his  in-, 
tention  of  preaching ;  and,  requesting  his  patronagi^,.  ob-* 
tained  his  approbation,  and  promise  of  fiiture  protectipa*.  • 

^^  It  appears  that  hb  ministerial  labours  nave  had  a 
good  eftect  on  the  public  mind  and  manners.-  But^ 
strange  and  shameful  to  relate,  a  law  is  enacted  purposely 
to  prevent  his  preaching; — a  law  only  descriptive  of  the 
depravity  of  morals,  and  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  it  exists;  and  under  the  operation  of 
which,  tMs  aged,  pious,  zealous,  and  reqp^^ble  minister 
of  Jesus  Chnst  now  lies  in  a  loathsome  prison.'' 

.  The  letter,  to  which  the  preceding  paraffr<iph  alludes^ 
is  as  fellows.    It  was  written  by  Mr.  Stepjhenson  to  one 
,  of  his  friends  on  the  continent,  soon  after  his  confine- 
ment. 

^^  Bermuda  Jail,  June  26,  1800 
*^  I  am  now  in  bonds  for  preaching  the  gospel  in 
Bermuda.  They  have  made  a  law  designedly  to  prevent 
me  from  preaching,  in  this  place.  I  was  taken  prisoner  a 
few  days  ago,  together  widi  one  of  my  friends  at  whose 
house  I  preached  When  arrested  we  remonstrated  on 
their  conduct,  but  in  vain;  to  jail  we  must  go.  I  thank 
God  for  his  comfortable  presence.^  I  am  unspeakably 
happy,  in  suffering  for  his  sake  \  he  does  not  leave  me  in 
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the  Trying  hour.    Gratitude  to  him  fills  my  soul,  while 
tears  of  Jove  overflow  my  eyes.** 

Mr.  Stei^ieQson,  on  being  committed,  intended  con- 
tmufaig  in  jail  till  die  Deceim)er  following,  though  unex- 
ceptionable bail  was  offered,  but  cir^^umstances  induced 
him  to  alter  his  prior  resolution.  On  making  the  experi- 
ment for  a  short  time,  he  found  that  confinement^would 
prove  injurious  to  his  health,  and  that  the  expense,  which 
amounted  to  J  5  shillings  per  day,  would  be  enormous  in 
the  course  of  five  months.  He  also  considered  that  during 
bis  confinement,  the  society  which  he  had  been  made 
instrumental  in  raising,  would  be  scattered  abroad,  and 
all  his  Woi^  defeated ;  while^  if  he  obtained  his  liberty 
on  bail,  he  tnight  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and 
conversing  with  them  individually,  though  he  could  not 
collectively,  and  that  he  might  thus  be  the  means  of 
keeping  them  together,  until  me  storm  should  blow  over. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons,  it  was  resolved,  to  draw  up 
a  petition  and  present  it  to  his  Majesty,  stating  their 
jrnevance,  and  praying  for  redress.  To  sanction  this  pe- 
tition it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  respectable  number 
of  signatures,  and  no  person  appeared  so  well  adapted 
to  promote  this  business  as  himself,  which,  while  in  a 
dungeon,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish.  He 
accordingly  procured  bail,  and  obtained  his  liberation  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  his  imprisonment,  as  his  companion 
had  done  on  the  ninth. 

On  becoming  a  prisoner  at  large,  he  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  of  the  persecution  he  had  suffered,  and  to 
procure  signatures  to  a  petition  for  the  restoration  of 
their  lights,  which  he  intended  to  transmit  to  England, 
that  it  might  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  fik  was 
the  more  solicitous  to  expedite  this  business,  that  his 
Majesty^s  negative  to  the  law  might  be  obtained,  if  pos- 
sible, prior  to  the  impending  triiQ,  which]  would  (at  once 
exempt  him  firom  the  threatened  punishment,  and  the 
enormous  expense  which  would  attend  a  legal  issue,  how- 
ever the  affidr  might  terminate.  The  petition  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  nearly  500  signatures  of  res- 
pectable persons  add^  to  it  K  was  then  consigned  to 
the  author  of  these  pages,  to  be  presented  by  him  to  his 
most  gracious  Majesty,  who  is  at  once  the  great  sup- 
porter of  justice,  and  the  source  of  mercy* 

On  its  arrival  in  England,  a  more  particidar  memorial 
2  H  2        ^ 
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was  drawn  upi  and  presented  to  hu  Miyestjr  in  ocmncS, 
setting  forth  the  unjustifiable  persecution  imder  which 
Mr*  Stepb^ison  laboured  in  Bermuda,  and  pointing  out 
the  pernicious  tendenqr  of  the  colonial  law.  This  waa 
accompanied  witfi  a  prayer  for  a  redress  of  grievances)  bj 
his  Majesty's  disallowmg  the  edict  wh^  had  beeu 
enacted.  Every  mark  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  sup- 
plication, and  several  polite  letters  were  received  on  the 
occasion  from  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas.  But  the 
numerous  and  important  branches  of  busioess,  at  that  time 
before  the  cabinet  prevented  that  early  attention  to  the  pe- 
tition which  was  so  earnestly  solicited,  and  which  the  ^nte* 
rest  of  our  mission  in  the  Island  so  imperiously  demanided« 
The  affitir,  through  a  variety  of  delays,  continued  in  an 
undecided  state  during  the  remaining  part  of  1800,  and 
the  year  180).  It  was  at  length  negatived  by  hismosl 
gracious  Majesty. in  council;  and  the  door  by  this  means 
became  open  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  much  so 
as  it  had  been,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  law. 

In  the  mean  whiles  during  the  interim  that  passed  from 
the  enaction  of  the  edict  to  its  being  finally  oissallowed^ 
it  continued  to  operate  in  all  its  fotce^  so  that  it  com-« 
pletely  served  the  purposes  of  those  by  whom  it  waa 
culled  into  being.  Jt  was  under  its  temporary  existence/^ 
that  Mn  StephensoQ  was  called  to  take  his  trial,  pursuant 
to  his  commitment  in  the  month  of  June,  fer  froai  that 
time  he  had  stood  out  on  bail.  He  was  called  to  the  bai? 
early  in  the  montii  of  December,  18Q0,  to  answer  for 
his  violation  of  the  law,  the  purport,  of  which  has  been 
already  stated*  To  establish  his  critiiinality,  two  byU 
denccs  were  procured  at  the  trial,  who  swore  to  Mr, 
Stephenson'^  comnction*  One  of  Uiese  men  affirmed  on 
oRth,  thatf  afier  the  passing  of  the  law,  ^*  the  defendant 
was  st!€n  with  a  prayer-book  in  hb  hands,  that  he  read 
prayers^  and  sung  psalms  to  a  congrc^tion ;"  a  mode  of 
worifhip  which  he  never  practised  wlme  on  the  Island  I 
The  other  swore,  that  ^^  he  had  confessed  that  be  had 
preached  during  the  interdicted  period ;"  a  deplaraticxu 
which  Mi\  Stephenson  affirms  he  never  did  make;  so  that 
both  witnesses  were  perjured,  as  to  the  specific  eviden/ce 
which  they  gave,  even  admitting  that  Mr.  Stephenson 
cotitinueii  regularly  to  preach,  inliis  usual  wf^r^  from  tte 
first  passing  of  the  law  to  the  time  of  his  bemg  appre- 
hended. 

But  even  granting  that  the  two  witnesses  attested  factf. 
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thst  Mr.  S.  hid  actually  <<  read  yrayim^  6ut)g  pwlm^ 
^d  afterwards  oonfisBsed  hiinidf  gai%  of.  the  ofience,^ 
what  are  we  to  thmk  of  the  law  that  opmd  inflict  a  punkh^ 
ment  on  a  man  ffuiltyof  noother  offence?  And  whatajne 
we  to  think  of  we  di^Kwitions  of  those  men  who  enacted 
it,  and  transformed  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  iiilo  a 
crime  ?  But  I  forbear  to  reflect  on  deeds  of  darimesst 
of  which  .most  of  the  inhabitaats  of  Bermuda  soon  grew 
ashamed,  and  which  the  greater  part  in  the  present  day 
wish  to  have  buried  in  perpetual  toi^^ulaess. 

Mr*  St^henson,  at  tne  time  of  his  trial,  was  permitted 
to  have  an  attorney  to  plead  in  his  behal£  This  gentk* 
man  undertook  his  cause  from  prineif^  as  well  as  effio^ 
and  jdeaded  in  his  behalf  to  the  astenishment  of  all  who 
heard  him.  But  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  appeal  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country,  or  t^  assert  thM; 
liberqr  of  conscience,  which  ereiy  British  subject  oonsi* 
ders  as  his  birth-right  No  arguments,  ao  eloquence, 
which  he  could  use,  no  appeal  which  he  could  mafce^ 
either  to  the  judgments  or  the  ieeliags  of  the  judges  and 
jury,  were  of  any  avail.  No  animadversions,  whidi  he 
could  introduce  on  the  deficiency  of  evidence^  or  on  the 
disgrace  of  convicting  the  priscmer  on  it,  admitting  it  to 
be  per&ct,  could  move  them  from  their^urpose^  or  mduee 
'diem  to  change  a  resolution,  which  seemed  to  be  already 
•  adopted.  Only  erne  of  the  jurors  hesitated  to  convict  the 
prisoner,  but  he  wanted  resolution  to  persevere^  and  was 
overpowered  by  the  clamours  of  a  mmoritv  that  be  could 
not  withstand.  Mr.  Stephenscm  was  tbereK>re  soon  found 
pulty  of  ^^  holding  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands,  of  read* 
mg  prayers  to  a  congregation,  and  of  confessing  after* 
wards  these  actions  to  which  such  enormous  guilt  air* 
tached  1"  He  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  ^  be  Con^ 
fined  six  months  in  the  common  jail,  to  pay  60L  aod  to 
discharge  all  the  fees  of  the  court" 

The  tidal  of  Mr.  PaUais,  in  whose  house  preaching 
waf  committed,  was  postponed,  through  the  excess  « 
bui^ness,  until  the  next  assizes,  in  the  month  of  June^ 
1801.  He  still,  however,  stood  on  bail,  and  could  not 
pi;ocure  his  discharge^  thou^  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  indisposition,  under  vmich  he  laboured,  prevented 
them  from  exacting  with  rigour  that  punishment  which 
had  been  inflicted  <m  his  more  guilty  associate  in  crimen 
Contrivances,  however,  were  made  use  of  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  idarm^  and  to  punish  him  by  the  secret  operatioa 
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of  sospended  law.  His  person  was  at  liberty,  but  Ug 
pocket  was  compelled  to  suffer,  by  his  making  prepara- 
iionu  for  the  evaitfiil  day,  whidi  still  frowned  upon  him 
at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Stqphenson,  hayinff  received  his  sentence,  was 
committed  to  jail  on  the  6th  of  December.  <«  On  the  6th 
of  June^  1801,  (he  observes)  my  six  months  will  be 
ended.  With  the  grief  and  trouble  I  have  met  with  in 
Bermuda,  and  the  neat  of  the  climat^  I  think  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  travel  long  in  this  place^  and  I  fear  hiurdly 
in  any  one  else.  I  have  had  some  sorrowiul  times  in 
prison,  and  some  joyful  ones ;  to  God  be  all  the  ^lory  for 
every  blessing.  I  have  gained  more  friends  by  this  perse- 
cution in  Bermuda,  than  I  should  ever  have  nad  without 
it  I^  Ood  be  pleased  to  work  by  my  sufierings,  I  am 
thankfuL"  The  letter  from  which  the  preceding  extract 
was  taken,  is  dated  Feb.  18,  1801. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  he  wrote  again  as  follows : 
*^  I  have  lain  in  jail  now  twenty-one  weeks ;  two  prior  to 
my  trial,  and  ninete^i  since.  Here  I  must  continue  till 
my  six  months  have  expired,  exposed  to  a  heavy  expense^ 
to  the  enormous  costs  of  tlie  court,  and  a  mie  of  50/. 
When  brought  to  the  bar,  I  solidted  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  the  judge  candidly  adoiowledged  that  I 
was  liable  to  no  prosecution,  anterior  to  this  new  law ;  a 
trial  therefore  by  any  other  would  have  terminated  in  my 
acquital,  and  have  defeated  their  designs.  Mv  various 
dutrges,  including  my  heavy  expenses  in  jail,  will  amount, 
I  expect,  to  no  less  than  1602.  The  full  period  of  my 
connnement  it  is  probable  I  must  continue  to  bear, 
Aough  his  Excellency,  afier  I  had  been  imprisoned  five 
weeks,  offered  to  lil)erate  me,  on  condition  of  my  quit- 
ting  die  Island  within  sixty  days  from  that  time.  But  as 
I  thought  this  dishonourable  to  the  cause  for  which  I  su& 
fered,  I  declined  to  accept  the  ofiered  mercy.  I  however 
proposed,  in  case  of  my  liberation,  to  find  bail  for  my 
not  breaking  the  law  while  it  continued  in  force^  but  this 
was  refused,  and  here  our  communications  ended." 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  in 
the  month  of  June^  1801,  at  which  time  the  period  of 
ills  imprisonment  expired.  But  his  health  was  so  much 
impaired,  and  his  constitution  so  broken,  that  he  was 
nnfit  for  those  active  exertions  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  make^  and  whidi  his  scattered  flock  now  par« 


ticitUrly  demanded«.  He cratinued  on tbe  Island dunngf 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  laQgaishiog  under  a 
weight  of  bomly  infirmity,  and  the  interdictions  of  law. 
The  inembersy  who  had  joined  his  little  society,  kept  to- 
gether much  better,  than  might  have  beoi  expected^ 
during  the  heavy  affliction  wrough  which  they  had 
passed.  To  this,  perhaps,  a  consciousness  of  his  su£feiw 
ing  on  their  account  in  no  small  degree  contributed. 
But  even  after  his  liberatioDi.  he  was  only  permitted  to 
visit  them  privately,  and  convert  with  them  individually; 
sp  that  they  had  no  cfpportunity  of  proQting  collectively 
by  his  discourses  and  exhc^rtations. 

But  the^time  was  &st  approadiing,  whai  they  were  to 
be  derived  of  the  private  adx^pnituHis  which  they  now. 
occasionally  heard,  and  to  .be  left  in  the  wilderness  as 
sheep  without  a  /shepherd,  surrounded  with  dangerous 
temptations,  and  exposed  to  powerful  fpes.  Mr«  Ste* 
ph^on,  disaUed  Arongh  bodily  afflictions,  and  in** 
creasing  infirmities,  from  ilisch^rgin^  hUk  duty  as  a  Mis-^ 
sionary,  and  still  interdicted  by  law  if,  he  bad  been  able» 
was  recalled  from  the  Island  early  in- 1^09.  But  his 
complicated  afBictions  mcrease  with  his  years,  and  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  carry  with  him  to. the  grav^ 
some  painful  memorials  ai  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Ber*^ 
muda. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Stephenson  from  the  Island,  lefl 
the  society  without  any  guide,  and  the  inhalntants  with^ 
out  any  one  to  m>rove  their  vices  in  a  pointed  and  ener>^ 
getic  manner.  To  the  former  this  was  an  occasion  of 
much  sorrow,  and  td  the  latter  the  cause  of  great  joy. 
The  former  calculated  upon  the  loss  they  were  about  to 
sustain,  and  tbe  latter  upon,  the  liberty  to  sin,  whict^- 
widiout  interruption,  thcfy  h<^>ed  to  enjoy.  They  aimed 
at  difierent  objects^  they  were  influenced  by  different  mo- 
tives ;  and  exerted  themselves  to  promote  difierent  in- 
terests; consequently  their  views  and  estimates  were  dis- 
tinct, and  we  have  little  occasion  to  wonder  that  he  left 
the  Island  amidst  acclamations  and  tears. 

Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  law  was  repealed, 
and  its  repeal  publickly  announced.  But  the  spirit  whieh 
gave  it  birth  did  not  expire  with  the  edict  Many  of 
tiiose.  in  power  cherishea  their  hostili^,  and  held  out  a 
menacing  aspect  towards  any  who  should  attempt  to : 
preach  amoi^  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
On  these  accQUlits  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any 
t 
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MisaicnatiF  oouM  be  indoeed  ta  venture  a&umg  the  in^ 
bitantB*  £$ch  sow  befixv  him  ini  a{^iamit  certainty  ot 
persecQtion,  and  but  very  little  ptoepeet^t  saooess.  Mn 
Black,  from  Nova  Scotia,  at  length  made  an  attempt ) 
bat  some  providential  drcumstanoes  obstmcting  his  way, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design,,  without  visiting 
their  ^eres,  or  exposing  himsdf  to  the  dan^rs  wbion 
he  feared. 

A  train  of  uafim)Qrable  circvnkistances  continuing,  na 
person  made  any  further  ei^Mrt  towards  the  re-eetablislw 
moit  of  the  missicn,  till  the  begimnng  of  the  yemr  1808$ 
when  Mr.  Joshua  Marsden  undertook  the  hanudous  en<^ 
terprise*  Ete  smled  from  New  Brunswick  in  the  bee^- 
ningof  April,  oh  board  of^  vessel  bound  for  the  Ba^ 
hamas,  t^  captain  of  which  engaged  to  put  him  and  his 
ftmily  on  shore  at  Bermuda,  for  SOL  Their  voyage^ 
which-  hfited-  a  fortnig|fat,  was  in  general  etictremely  plea^ 
saat,  a»  thev  were  passing  frouLtiie  fiigtd  rtoions  of  Nova. 
Scoda,  to  tne  temperate  climate  of  this  salu^ioas.  Island. 
Towards  the  dose  of  tbmr  veyi^  they  were^  howisver, 
overtaken  with  a  tremendous  storm,  and  exposed  to  im- 
minent haaard,  but  providentially  escaped  wittiout^tiger. 
Vniile  OB  boards  they  were  treated  wiA  every  mark  of 
attention  and  respect  by  the  captun  and  satknrs^  and 
found  their  accommodations,  on  the  whole,  both  pleasing 
and  commodioiiSA  After  having  run  down  the  latitude  of 
tfaeleAand^  astheir  loi^itudinslr^konhig  was  sumected 
to  be  inaccurate^  the^  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
they  ws^  to  the  East  er  West  of  the  land.  On  tids  ao>- 
Goimt  th^v  diways  lay^to  in  the  night,  to  avoid  those 
rocks  and  shelves,  which,  at  a  consid^ttble  distance, 
surround  tiie  shores^  By  dav  they  continued  standing 
to  the  Eastward,  and  at  tength  haptuly  made  the  Island 
on  the  side  least  duEigerous*  And  after  lying-to  •  another 
nieht^  a  pilot  caone  off  in  the  morning,  and  carried  theni 
smy  into  the  harbour  of  St.  George. 

<<  After  a  passi^  of  fourteen  days,  (says  Mr.  Marsdett) 
we  arrived  at  the  Btde  town  of  8t  George,  in  peace  and 
health ;  but,  on  kndii^  I  could  not  find  a  sinde  friend, 
nor  any  where  to  lay  my  head,  or  place  jnyjf  romify.  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  society  on  the 
Islam},  raised  up  oy  the  labours  of  Mn  Stephensoti,  but 
in  this  I  was  altogetiier  disceived.  For,  eKceptiHg  Mn 
Pallais,  now  aged,  infirm,  and  reduced  to  pover^,  I 
could  not  &id  a  single  person,  who  ^tifer  v^shed  me 


ireG^  or  IM  me.goqd  speed.  This  wbb  a  most  critical 
exercise  to  my  mind.  My  wife  and  child  were  stiU  on 
board  the  vessel.  We  were  all  in  a  strange  place ;  widi-> 
outfiiend^;  without  a  home;  and  without  any  one  to 
countenance  us;  where  every  thing  was  extravagantly 
dear,  and  every  one  determined  to  oppose  me.  At  first. 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  inn,  the  charges  of  whiph, 
for  myself  and  wife^  amounted  to  four  doSars  and  half 
per  day.  All  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  I  should  not  be  abU 
to  obtain  permission  to  preach,  and  their  wishes  wpeared 
to  be  in  unison  with  their  opinion.  Indeed  mey  all 
seemed  to  be  persuaded  that  the  law,  by  which  Mr.  Ste* 
phenson  had  been  imprisoned,  was  still  in  force^  and 
that  bv  virtue  of  it  I  should  be  prohibited.  . 

**  To  bring  this  matter  to  an  issu^  I  waited  on  the 
{^vemor  with  a  letter  of  introduction  mi  recommenda- 
tion, from  my  honoured  friend.  Colonel  B.  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  also  a  testimonial  from  the  mayor  of  St.  John» 
Kew  Brunswick.  The  governor  received  me  with  much 
politeness,  and  after  having  made  some  inquiries^respect- 
ingtbe  object  of  my  mission,  and  read  the  letters  which 
I  brought,  said  he  would  do  all  in  bis  power  to  assist  me, 
but  buffed  I  would  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning  at 
nine  oxiock.  In  the  ailemoon  I  visited  Mr.  Pallais,  and 
learned' from  him  the  history  of  his  own  distresses  during 
th^  time  of  the  perseci^pn  and  since.  He  also  informra 
me  of  the  falling  off  of  the  society,  in  conseauence  of 
the.^irit  of  persecution  which  prevailed,  of  tneir  final 
€xtirpa^oa  as  a  body,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  nf 
depravity. 

<<  On  the  ^suing  morning  I  waited  upon  his  Excels 
lenOT,  according' to  appointment  and  was  received  with 
much  cordiality,  and  respect.  He  spoke  respectfully  of 
the  Methodists  in  England,  and  then  sent  for  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Attorney  General,  to  consult  them  upon  the 
l^ali^  of  nw  preadi^ing  in  the  Island.  The  Chief  Jus<^ 
tice,  on  heanns;  the  busmess,  wished  to  demur,  and  raise 
obstacles,  but  uie. Attorney  General  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opiniion,  that  there  was  no,  existing  law,  that  could  hinder 
jne  from  the  exercise  of  my  ministry.  He  said,  however^ 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  governor  to  grant  me  a 
licrase^  as  a  shield  from,  ^persecution.  To  this  the-Chief 
Justice  replie^i  thi^t  it -would  be  pecessary  for  his  £xcel« 
*   "TOU^if    ;      .  i:   ..  :    2  1.  _^.  e  .\  -  :  •  w 
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lency  to  consrit  the  coancil  befere  4hat  oootd  b^  gfwHedr 
SfeAni^hMe»  though  his  EscceUenev  aceeded  16  m%  ms^ 
sure»  he  ga?e  me  iiberty  to  preach  till  die  deduoii  wai 
known,  and  «  promise  of  a  licence^  if  tfie  «oiuicft  ap* 
proved  the  measure  about  to  be  laid  before  them, 

^  My  next  great  difficulty  was  to  get  a  {dace  in  whi^ 
I  could  reside  and  preach,  as  the  expenses  of  tbe-hm 
were  enormoms  ma  most  of  those  who  fireoueBted  it 
were  hostile  to  my  design.  This  was  a  work  of  no  small 
trouble,  as  (ke  town  was  fidl  of  soldiers  and  natal  offi» 
cers,  80  that  scarcely  a  room  Temened  tmoccupied. 
Providence,  however,  at  length  opened  the  way,  and 
provided  for  me  two  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  pcfrson  c^ 
colour,  which  an  officer  of  the  army,  then  g<»ng  to  Hal»» 
tBOif  had  just  quitted.  But  house-rent  is  so  extravagantly 
high,  that  I  am  favoured  in  getting  them  for  three  mDara 
per  week,  whidi  is  one  pound  of  this  currency.  In  one 
of  these  rooms  I  began  to  preadi  to  a  ftw  white  and  eo^ 
loured  people;  but  the  consideration  of  having  left  s 
loving  and  flourishing  society,  and  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, to  preadi  to  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  a  perse- 
cuting Island,  is  very  painffaL  However,  if  Crod  would 
make  me  useftd  in  this  Island,  I  should  think  but  little  dS 
what  I  suffer,  or  what  I  have  sacrificed.  But  the  inha^ 
bitants  seem  determined  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possibly 
Iheur  Nc^^n>es  from  coming  to  h^ar  preadiing;  yel^ 
amidst  all  my  difficulties,  my  trust  is  in  the  LonL* 

Mr.  Marsden,  having  taken  possession  cf  his  focttns^ 
felt  comparativelv  happy  in  his  retirement,  and  the  next 
day  being  the  Lord's-dav^  he  b^gan  to  preach  to  about 
twenty  persons,  chiefly  whites.  These  assembled  hi  con- 
sequence of  public  notice,  which  had  been  given  on  the 
preceding  d^,  by  a  Wack  man,  sent  on  purpose  to  pub- 
lish his  intention  of  preadiing.  These  were^  in  genenif 
satisfied  with  what  they  hefu*d;  behaved  well;  and,  in 
company  with  many  others,  to  whom  they  imparted 
die  mformation,  eame  again  at  the  time  appointed  finr 

Eublic  worship.  It  was  not  long  before  ^  congregations 
ad  so  increased,  that  many  complained  diey  covml  find 
no  entrance,  on  acoocmt  of  the  Blacks,  who  were  so  nu- 
merous as  to  occupy  almost  all  the  room. 

^  The  ^ple  Um  Mr.  Marsden  in  June^  1808,)  are 
ifery  attentive  «nd  ul  kned  at  prayer.  I  think  Atte  h 
a  prospect  of  gMdt  admUtiiv  X  am  Mt  pcraecntod  fion 
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howe;  hut  I  imh  to  wait  a  little»  to  mark  fixe  dispo- 
«tioii8  o(  ftkose  in  po^var,  to  see  whether  they  will  b« 
frkiuUy  towards  lu  or  not  My  mind  has  been  deeply 
paiood  to  9ee  ihe  wickedness  of  the  place,  and  the  sad 
want  of  means  to  stem  the  overflowmg  torrent  The 
Blacks  are  kind,  polite^  and  much  addicted  to  xhress.  t 
liave  made  90^  tour  th^oiigh  the  Island,  and  h^ve  met 
with  a  few  friendly  peojde^  wno  seem  to  wish  me  sncoesa 
in  the  name  of  the  Lordr  My  prospect  cf  doing  g^ood 
is  much  grei^r  than  when  I  fi^  came.  I  have  giveii 
nway  about  a  hundred  little  pamphlets  since  niy  arrivalit 
which  many  seem  la  read  with  avidity;  ud,  by  the 
Uessing  of  God,  I  hope  pure  religion  will  be  estat»!ishe4 
m  St  George's  and  throjufgbout  the  Islands.  Yet  fo^ 
aome  time  vdb  mission  vilT  be  expensive^  every  thina 
b«ng  so  logh,  and  house^rent  so  dear.  Hitherto  I  hav^ 
met  with  no  molestation,  while  preaching,  either  in 
4own  or  country,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not;  but  this  I 
leave  to  the  Lord."* 

On  the  2d  of  Sq;>tember  Mr.  Marsden  writes  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  In  die  town  of  St  George,  I  have  united  abont 
SO  in  society,  most  of  whom  are  coloured  people  and 
BUu:ks.  These  are  athirst  for  salvation  and  mstructiont 
^nd  thankfid  that  God  has  sent  among  them  a  Missionary, 
la  teach,  as  tbqr  uf^  *such  poor,  blind  creatures  the 
way  to  life  iomI  nmpuitss.'  In  the  country,  the  scene  of 
Mr»  Stept^^isgn^s  labpiurs,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  tp 
$;^in  a  SQcielgr,  fexcqpt  one  small  one  atSommerset  I 
We  large  4ajM^|cegations  in  the  country,  but  they  will 
not,  in  general*  let  their  slaves  come  to  hean  Thrv 
fDteitein  an  idea  that  religion  will  make  them  proud  and 
9eglept&d  o£  their  duty.  Hitherto  thp  governor  has 
4mte4  nif^  kindly,  and  protected  me  from  the  remaining 
persecutors  of  Mr.  Stqpbenson.  He  asked  me»  a  short 
time  sinof^  if  ai^  parson  had  attempted  to  distorb  roe; 
bat  of  this  I  had  nothins  U>  jccunplmn.  Rdigion,  how* 
ifver,  will  jiot  j^lobably  derive,  in  this  places  much  sup* 
port  feom  fowtf,  opii^ence,  ^  office.  It  must  stand 
upon  its  own  ktts,  as  it  stood  iptlie  Apostolic  times, 

<<  Hith^to  I Imve  received  nothing  since  I  came^  but 
IS  d<dlars  towards  paying  fi:>r  the  hire  of  ainom  in  which 
I  preach  at  StGearfs's.  This  little  society  is  very  pooi^ 
Inrt  thfy  hwe  hiutely  m»un  to  sidxqibe  five  dollars  fjet 
mftk  to  toy  a  peoe  c?  land,  pq^  which  we  wish  to  build 
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A  chapeL  But  I  despair  of  going  Ibrward  wUb^  unl^ 
our  mends  in  flngland  can  lend  us  9.  Uhfe  assisUtncdr 
With  the  sum  or  donation  of  1002.  we  may  be'  toablej 
to  erect  a  little  meeting->house,  and  giVe,  ;by  this  'tnean% 
a  kind  of  establishment  to  the  mission. '  On  thy  applica-^ 
lion  to  his  Excellency  for  the  graAt  of  a  litdelot  or  land, 
to  build  a  meeting-house  on  at  some  future  time,  he 
handsomely  replied,  that  if  the  land  alluded  to  was  not 
granted  already,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  let  us 
have  it  He  requested  me  to  wait  tipon  him  again,  and 
he  wonld  get  more  information  respectitig  it,  and  let  me 
know.**  .      ..  -  ' 

On  the  2eth  of  November,  Mr.  Marsdeii  corroborated 
flie  preceding  account,  and  made  somte  aiddiiional  obserw 
nations  on  the  state  of  the  mission  in  ]^rmuda.  "I  stiU 
plainly  see  (he  observes)  the  hand  of  ProVidelice  in 
sending  me  hither.  For  though  as  yet  nd  raj^d  reforma- 
tion has  taken  place^  yet  a  dawning  cohcem  foi"  religion 
appears  visible  in  many  minds;  and,  blessed  be  uod, 
some  are  truly  awakened  out  of  the  sleep  of  sin.  W 
these  I  have  formed  about  ^0  into  a  society ;  and  hiive 
put  them  into  two  classes,  the  Whites  into  on^  and  the 
blacks  and  coloured  people  into  thef  other.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  tiote  a  remarkable  difference  betwixt  this  fmd 
the  West  India  Islands.  Here  there  are  no  plantations, 
consequently  no  accumulation  of  Negroes  on  any  parti- 
cular spot  They  live  in  private  families,  and  are  scat>> 
tered  up  and  down  through  the  Islan<k ;  but  many  of 
their  masters  will  not  allow  them  any  time  io  come  to 
hear  Ae  word  of  God,  or  attend  the  meeting.  They 
have  not  even  the  sabbath-^day.  And  evert  !f  t&y  could 
be  permitted  in^the  country  pirts,  the  white  p^me  would 
not  allow  them  to  come  into  the  satne  hpUse  "witK  tbem^ 
so  that  those  few  who  come  are  obliged  to  stand  and  hee:i^ 
without  ... 

'  «  Many  of  the  respectable  white  people,  hOweye^^  attow 
me  to  visit  them,  and  invite  me  to  their  hoikses.  But  I 
see  so  little  fruh,  that  tny  expectationsiare  not  raised 
high  from  that  quarter.  Could  I  erect  a  little  chapel, 
where  one  side,  at  least,  could  be  set  apart  for  the  bbck 
and  coloured  people,  then  I  should  tttfMect  touch  ^ftter 
success  to  arise  from  the  mission.  The  Blacks,  though 
very  wicked,  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  <0  hear '&e 
gospel,  and,  as  soon  a^  things  are  placed  on  apfopeif 
KKHin^  I  expect  there  will  l)e  a  flotirisbing'Sitoiely  in  th« 


XAbXiA  of  Bemuda.  I  d^k  I  ean  in  a  simU  degree  see 
{)mudice  wearing  awbj  from  the  minds  of  some  of  th« 
^hite  people.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  Island  in  the 
whole  Westbm  ocean,  where  the  people  have  been  more 
prejudiced  against  the  Methodists  than  they  have  in  thit 
place.  Nor  h  this  a  matter  of  surprise ;  for  the  Attorney 
General  asserted,  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  trial,  that  the 
Methodists  were  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  Americaf* 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  disturbances  in  Ire^ 
land.  Now  ii4iat  kind  of  an  idea  the  ignorant  people 
must  have  had  of  us  from  this  misrepresentation,  it  is  not 
diflScult  tojadge.  «     . 

^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  that  the  perscm  chiefly 
concerned  in  making  the  penal  statute  against  tl)e  Metho* 
dist^  is  now  in  jail;  ^md  what  makes  the  event  the  more 
memorable  is,  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  circmnstances. 
Mr.  St^henson  wad  imprisoned  for  disobeying  the  law; 
thid  i^  precisely  that  for  which  this  man  is  liow  confined ; 
and  what  is  more  striking  is^  that  he  is  lodged,  not  only 
in  the  same  jail,  but  in  th^  same  room  in  it,:  in  which  tte 
object  of  hb  unjust  rescfntment  was  confined.  Sorely 
there  is  a  Gdd  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and  who  hath  a 
retaliating  providence  in  this  world.  The  wicked  do  not 
always  tnumph'^eVen  here,  and  what  a  book  will  be  nn« 
folded  atthe^day  of  judgment  I" 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  1800,  Mr.  Marsden  wrote  again 
frdtn  Bermuda,  and  among  other  things,  he  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  state  of  the  mission :  **  The  prospect  at 
present  is  liot  the  most  pleasing,  iand  yet  the  Lord  has 
wrou^t  a  great  work  on  the  minds  of  some  in  these 
Isknds.  I  have  formed  60  into  a  society,  not  om^  of 
whom  was  ever  in  any  society  before.  And  yet  I  believe 
Che  petfect  establishment  of  a  Methodist  mission,  wiU  be 
a  woric  of  much  time,  difficulty,  and  expense.  I  have 
got  a  subscription  set  on  foot,  to  build  a  small  place  of  > 
worship  in  the  country  at  Hamilton.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  is  no  probability  of  any  extensive 
good  being  done  among  the  Blacks  in  this  place,  till  one 
$s  erected ;  because  the  white  people  will  not  allow  them 
to  come  to  hear  in  those  houses  in  which  they  themselves 
i^ssemble. 

^  In  Hamilton,  the  only  town  of  note  besides  St 
George's,  Grod  has  raised  up  some  who  manifest  their 
wishes  to  befriend  me^  but  among  many  others  there  still 
appears  a  wond^ul  spirit  of  opposition.    The  inbabiv 
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tiBt%  thii  llMl  ivinter,  hdnr^  be^  almost  in  s  state  <^ 
•ctuid  famine.  Tbe  Americim  embar|K>  having  prfirentea 
supplies  coikiinff  from  that  qtiartari  nmidre£  upon  tbe 
I^lada,  as  weuas  myseli^  have  been  obliged  to  Uve  up«ii 
dried  cod  fish,  firequently  without  a  bit  of  butter  to  r^raer 
itfudatable.  Yet^  notwithstanding  these  severities,  the 
people  have  not  turned  unto  the  Lord.  If  I  could  see 
the  work  of  God  plrosper,  I  could  cheerfully  submit  to 
these  privations,  and,  I  think,  be  contented  with  bread 
and  water*  I  have  a  blessed  hope  that  God  will  ansa 
and  plead  his  own  cause. 

<<  With  regard  to  my  situation  in  temporal  mattars,  m 
yet  I  Huist  be  d^)endeiit  upon  the  fimds  at  homo.  The 
Qoloured  people  nave  it  not  in. their  power  to  asdst  mck 
and  not  many  besides  think  mudi  about  the.  matter.  I 
hope,  however,  in  future^  my  ^penses  will  be  somewhat 
less,  as  my  wife  has  begun  to  keep  a  school  for  giris,  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  p^ple.  The  want  of  books 
is  a  serious:  diffictilty  imdef  which  I  labour ;  for  tl^  people 
knp#  nolhiiig  of  the  Methodists  but  by  report,  and  that 
is  of  the  most  un&vourable  nature.  For  it  is  an  un* 
doubted  &ct,  that  there  ware  hardly  any  more  traces  of 
MethodisoU  or  heait  religion  when  I  came  to  this  Island, 
than  if  no  BlissionarV  had  ever  set  foot  upon  ic  But  the 
Lord  hath  begun  a  blessed  work.  May  he  carry  it  on  in 
a  g^qous  manner,  for  hts  mercy's  sake.'* 

Our  last  letter  from  Mr.  Marsden  is  dated  about  a 
month  afier  the^ireceding.  By  this  we  le^m  that  he  was 
not  forsaken  either  by  his  hopes  or  fears.  So^oetiHies  the 
prospect  of  dotng  good  was  predominant ;  and  at  othersi 
the  prevailing  vKes,  the  conliempt  of  sacred  things  and 
the  menaoes  of  persecution,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
wittoM,  oppressed  his  spirits,  and  fumkhed  him  with  aa 
occasion  mr  lamentation.  Reiving  however,  on  the  pro- 
tnises  of  Him  who  has  en^agea  never  to  leave  nor  forsake 
Ids  children,  his  expectations  of  bein^  rendered  useful 
move  than  counterbalanced  the  opposition  which  he  ant^- 
cioated,  and  the  painful  conflicts  whidi  he  endured. 
This  circumstance^  c6nfinned  by  the  good  already  done 
drrough  his  inttmniientality,  a^Hrded*  on  the  wholes  much 
encouragement  to  his  fluctuating  spirits,  and  anhnated 
him  with  renewed  confideade  in  God,  (o  disdiargie  with 
seal  and  prudence,  the  important  ^Ues  of  bis  office 
His  views  of  religion^  at  Uiis  dme^  may  be  gathcared  £rom 
di6  following  extracts 
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^  Wrm  respect  to  the  miwion  in  thie  place,  it  does  noC 
fts  yet  fSotA  so  pleasing  a  prospect  as  some  of  the  tratMr 
tttlandc  Isles.  Yet^  blessed  Ibe  Ood,  though  one  of  the 
last  in  deceiving  the  gospel,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  tnie^  the  fiill  establish^ 
ment  of  a  flourishing  mission  here  will  be  a  work  of  muck 
time ;  and  perhaps  the  principal  end  of  my  coming  t# 
the  Island,  will  he  to  pluck  op  the  hurtful  weeds  of  pre- 

fdice,  with  which  tiie  j^ace  was  completely  oii^rgrbwn* 
may  also  collect  toffether  a  «mall  society  of  one  or  two 
hunared  persons,  and  thus  lay  a  finmdation  for  those  who 
may  succeed  me  in  the  missicm.  I  bope^  through  th^ 
divme  blessing,  I  ^aU  be  enabled  to  fiidsh  the  litde 
diapel  which  i  have  already  begun ;  for  on  this  tba  &• 
yourable  issue  of  my  labour^  at  least  among  the  eo* 
tbured  people  and  Biadks,  will  mudi  d^>end.  For  the 
white  people  will  not  allow  them  to  come  into  private 
houses  in  which  I  usmdiy  preach.  T%at  ^  pride  of  the 
human  heart  should  sweU  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  deqMSt  a 
fdlow-creature  for  the  colour  of  nis  skin,  may  seem 
strange;  yet  such  is  the  case.  Tie  poor  HSiuxkn  art  not 
always  treated  as  immortal  intelligences,  but  in  too  many 
instances,  as  the  took  c£  labour  or  the  instruments  of 
lust  I  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the  religion  of  the  oposa 
will  finally  prevail,  and  triumph  over  alH  fti^d  that  many 
of  die  son?  of  Ham,  in  the  great  day  of  accounts,  will 
make  it  evident  by  iHiose  Instrmnentality  th^  w^re 
broi^t  mto  the  family  of  God. 

<<  mhaps  it  is  wdl  for  the  Methodists  duit  diey  nev^ 
had  any  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honourable,  or  Most 
Noble  Patrons ;  as  they  are  now  brought  bade  to  die 
state  of  the  primitive  church,  when  religi<m  stood  on  its 
own  bottom.  It  is  not  patroniu^e,  it  is  not  monejT)  tt^  is 
not  tides,  but  genuine  grace,  holy  deal,  and  primidve 
stmplidty,  that  must,  support  and  promote  the  worit  of 
God.  lli^y  the  Methodists  be  ever  kept  humble,  and 
God  will  exalt  diem.  May  ihey  ever  condnue  united, 
and  ignorance^  bigotry,  and  prejudice  will  fidl  befori^ 
Ihem.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  die  last  Minutes,  that 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  without  Misaonarief. 
What !  do  our  fimds  fidl,  or  will  none  of  our  young  mep 
^ome  forward  in  so  noble  and  blessed  a  causer  Can  we 
duff,  <*0  for  a  trumpets  voice^  on  all  the  world  to  call/' 
ma  yet  notbe  willing  to  come  and  caU  the^poor  forlorn 
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Blacks  firdm  darkness  to  God's  marvellous  light?  Shall 
we  wish  for  ^  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  his  praise^'-  and 
yet  refuse  one  tonnie  to  promote  his  glory  among  our 
£thi<^ian  brethren?  Shall  the  Moravian  brethren  in 
this  respect  take  our  crown?  Shall  the  sailor,  the  mer« 
chatit,  the  adventurer,  the  traveller,  the  soldier,  do  mora 
fer  a  living^  for  interest,  speculation,  knowledge,  or  ho* 
Hour,  than  we  do  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  O  that  we 
might,  more  than  ever,  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from 
jtbe  dust,  and  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  db  all  you  possiblv  can,  to  send  me  9' 
Sew  Testaments.  Many  of  the  Blacks  and  coloured 
people  can  read  a  little ;  and  this  Island  alpounds  with 
extremely  poor  white  people.  The  wants  of  these  are 
inexiHressibty  tffreat  May  the  Lord  open  the  way  for  tb^ 
stoeams  that  &w  from  the  fountain  of  lifo  and  truth,  to 
water  this  most  barren  Island.  Let  me  entreat  you  also 
to  gtrant  us  an  interest  in  ^our  most  fervent  prayers,  that 
Cm  would  pour  his  Spint  upon  this  proud^  worldly,  and 
«mked  place." 

On  the  importance  and  utility  of  distributing  relieioua^ 
publioationiy  Mr.  Marsden,  in  another  letter,  dated  also 
in  Bfay,  makes  the  following  pertinent  and  forcible  re* 
marks :  ^^  You  must  be  sensible,  that  the  cause  of  God 
among  the  Methodists  in  England  would  never,  in  all 
probability,  have  come  to  its  present  happy  and  flourish^ 
ing  states  had  it  not  been  assisted  by  the  circulation  of 
moral  and  religious  publications.  Religious  books  are 
silent  preachers.  They  edifV  in  the  doset,  the  parlour, 
the  WGffkshop,  and  the  counting-house,  and  may  be  made 
the  companions  of  a  cheerful  walk,  or  solemn  seclusion* 
Their  pure  influence  is  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heavily 
which  refreshes  the  ground  without  noise  or  disturbance^ 
They  inculcate  truth  effectually,  and  are  useful  to  the 
reader,  because  they  daim  his  undisturbed  attention,  un- 
derstanding, and  memory.  Hence  books  are  useful 
auxiliaries  to  a  mission.  They  expel  the  poison  of  pre- 
judice, recapitiilate  the  labours  of  the  pulpit,  carry  truth 
to  the  habitations  of  the  opulent,  and  serve  as  .excellent 
.precursors  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  I  do  not  exr 
pect  to  do  much  goodjn  this  Island  without  books.  The 
majority  pf  my  hearers  are  white  people,  who  know  • 
nouung  of  the  Methodists,  but  what  they  hear  througa 
the  cbwnel  of  felse  report,  pr  malicious  misrepresentation 


For  my  cwn  p«it,  I  have  very  few  religiops  books  in  my 
poi8(wriop,  aod  cannot  bdp  r^^iettiog,  that  I  am  de- 
prived of  tbis  itffefiJ  h^ndm^d  ci  pieUr  and  the  mwistiy. 
1  want  books  to  tesidf  for  my  9tock  of  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  circle ;  )  also  want  books  to  lend,  to 
E've  aiwayi  and  to  seU;  (or  the  wbiie  people^  the  co- 
iwd  people^  and  the  Black%  all  ask  for  books.  Since 
}  came  to  this  Island,  the  application  to  me  for  bymn- 
|lK>oks  alpne  has  bee^  very  great :  and  it  is jpainfiil  to  have 
pome  wherewith  to  answer  the  demand.  When  in  Nova 
Sci^tia*  I  ffiade  fb^  few  books  I  had  in  my  possession  suf- 
fice borrowiw  whenever  I  had  an  occasiop  and  an  op- 
p^^rtwi^^  But^  alasJ  my  borcowjng  faculty  is  of  no 
imryice  to  me  here ;  ^o  thst  I  must  either  get  books  from 
fdy^if  or  do  f¥>thppU  them." 

Rhapypyu^i  not  loqg  before  the  preceding  acooimt 
xeecbed  Png^d,  of  the  scarci^  and  oeoessit^  of  books 
U^  3ennu4a9  that  a  providential  occurrence  favoured  us 
with  an  opportMnijty  of  oomplymg  with  the  request  with 
fviiieh  die  statement  is  accoyipanied«.  A  pious  and  b^^ 
prdeiyt  AMud  dying,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
impended  i9  ^ne  ^rchase  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  As 
kjs  <i^(&ci  was  the  diffiisio^  of  sacred  truths  and  his  design 
(oharitaUe,  he  directed  that  the  sa(Ci;ed  volumes  purchased 
with  his  dona^oip,  shoijdd  not  be  ^old  but  give^i  away. 
The  C9m  of  Sennuda  prescol^  the  trustees  of  this  ber 
q90s$,  wildx  a  favourable  .oppo^unijty  of  fulfilling  the 
ipjshes  of  the  .decc»$i^.  The  books  were  accordingly 
pnrfhasedi  and  forwarded  jto  the  cai^e  of  Mr.  Marsdei^ 
to  be  distnbited  as  his  discretion  i^ould  direct ;  and  we 
itfiye  po  doubt  that  they  have  already  been,  and  will  ccm- 
tinue  to  be  productive  of  ha{^y  effects  which  will  be  more 
duraUe  ^^  the  present  geiaeration  of  men. 

The  laet  aocount,  with  which  we  have  been  &voured 
from  B^uda,  js  dated  September  3,  1809*  It  was 
writtcii  -by  the  leaders  and  stewards  of  the  society^  under 
an  q>pceJEieiision  th(H;  Mr.  Mar^den  was  4^cirtly  about  to 
leave  mesxh  while  ithey  had  no  a«ssurance  t^t  another  Mis- 
amnary  wap  app<wtea  to  sui:^ly  his  {dace.  In  this  letter 
tb^  bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  Mr.  Marsden's  cha- 
racter*  piety,  aeali  wd  usefulness,  during  the  time  he  had 
been  estabhshed  among  them,  and  corroborate,  bv  their 
united  testimony,  ihd  preceding  accounts  which  have 
heen^ven. 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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"  As  Leaders  and  Stewards  (they  say)  of  the  society, 
raised  under  God,  by  the  labours  of  our  Rev.  Pastor, 
Mr.  Joshua  Marsden,  who  was  sent  by  you  to  preach  the 
gbspel  to  us,  we  beg  leave  to  address  you,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  regard  you 
have  had  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place.     We  thank  you  for   sending  among  us  a 
minister  of  your  connexion,  who  has  faimiully  preached 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  whose  labours  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  has  blessed,  by  raising  up  a  goodly  little 
number,  even  in  ungodly  Bermuda.     In  this  place,  before 
his  arrival,  the  people  were  in  as  gross  darkness  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  with  respect  to  religion,  having  their 
minds  totally  alienated  from  that  gospel,  which,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  Missionary,  has  indeed  begun 
to  shine  among  us.     This  has  been  the  case  particularly 
at  St  George's,  where  the  society  has  chiefly  been  raised. 
In  this  place  formerly  nothing  but  vice  abounded,  and 
scarcely  even  a  show  of  religion  appeared,  save  a  little 
formal  worship,  maintained  during  a  small  part  of  the 
forenoon  of  the  Lord's  day.    So  that  Mr.  Marsden  might 
have  complained,  when  viewing  the  state  of  religion  in 
Bermuda  on '  his  arrival,  *  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.*     But 
Jesus,  who  never  forsakes  his  true  servants,  soon  bore 
testimony  to  his  foithful  minister,  by  giving  him  to  see 
the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  by  plucking  out  of  the 
burning,  to  be  jewels  in  his  crown,  a  few  brands  from 
that  ungodly  persecuting  number,  which  so  peculiarly 
disthiguish  this  our  native  land ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  awfully  preparing  themselves  for  tbiat  fire 
which  shall'  never  be  queiidied. 

*^  In  this  place,  even  now,  it  requires  our  utmost  dili- 
gence ta  persevere.  May  Jesus,  the  friend  of  all  who'' 
jcast  their  care  upon  him,  enablie  all  of  us,  who  have  at^ 
tempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  to  go  forward.  O  may  we 
never  suffer  our  wishes  to  look  back  upon  Sodom,  but 
may  we  endure  to  the  end.  May  the  promises  encourage 
us,  who  are  surrounded  with  persecuting  enemies,  to 
exercise  faith  and  patience,  and  may  the  threatenings  de- 
nounced on  apostates,  deter  us  from  giving  up  our  pri- 
vileges. 

^<  Surely  you  must  see  from  the  accounts  which  Mn 
Marsden  has  given  you,  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  tbd 
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missicsi  to  Bernrada*  But  what  if  on  aocount  of  Tnany 
urgent  reasons,  he  should  be  obliged  to  le»ire  us  ?  What 
¥riU  then  become  g(  the  souls  of  those  who  now  caU 
Jesus,  Lord?  What  can  the  sheep  do  without  the  shep- 
herd ?  The  ill  state  of  Mrs.  Marsden's  health,  .will,  in 
all  probability,  compel  them  to  leave  us  this  summer. 
We  hope,  therefore,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  sending 
another  Missionary  over,  and  that  soon,  as  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Marsden  intends  going  shortly.  But  we  hope 
that  another  labourer  will  arrive  to  succeed  him  before  he 
departs.  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  our  little  company, 
who  are  in  immber  nearly  ninety  persons,  beg  that  ano- 
ther minister  may  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  blessed  work,  which  has  been  begun  in  this 
place  by  the  Methodists,  may  not  decline,  and  that  our 
persecutors  m&y  not  have  occasion  to  triumph,  in  seeing 
their  predictions  of  our  down&l  verified.  And  that  we  ^ 
who' profess  to  turn  to  God  may  be  cohfirmed,  and  that 
many  more  may  be  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Jesus, 
which  is  already  displayed  in  this  ungodly  place. 

^^  We  hope  that  tfiis  our  joint  request  will  have  its  due 
weight,  and  that  you  will  not  be  inattentive  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  body  of  people,  when  the  information  com-r 
municated  by  an  individual  heretofore  drew  your  atten- 
tion. We,  however,  observe  by  the  way,  that  as  the 
members  of  society  are  poor,  being  two-thirds  coloured 
people,  it  iVill  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  that  the  Mission- 
ary should  be  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  from  home; 
though  every  thing  that  can  wiU  be  done  to  keep  him  from 
being  burthensome  to  our  friends  in  England." 

The  preceding  address  amcludes  with  an  earnest  soli- 
citation for  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  religious  tracts,  that 
might  be  distributed  amiong  such  as  were  disposed  to  read. 
It^nay,  ^erefore,  be  inferred,  that  those  books  which 
were  sent  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Marsden's  previous  re- 
quest, had  not  arrived  at  Bermuda  in  September,  when 
tne  above  address  was  dated.  Long  before  this,  however, 
we  hope. they  have  reached  the  Island,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  obtained  a  circulation  among  the  more  thought- 
ful part  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  succ^s  resulting 
horn  the  pious  donation,  we  cannot  expect  immediately 
■to  know.  Indeed  the  benefit,  of  which  reading  is  pro- 
ductive, unfolds  itadf  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees. 

2  K  2 
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It  19  like  the  refreshing  dew  distiUili^;  oii  the  tender  herb ; 
and  the  cause  which  leads  to  this  effect,  may  be  oomtiared 
to  bread  cast  iqran  the  waters,  tliat  shall  be  fi^und  after 
many  days.  * 

Mr.  Marsden  at  present  continues  ill  Bermuda,  to  dilK 
pense  among  those,  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  the  bread  and  water  of  life ;  and  to  #ai1l 
those  who  are  living  without  hope  and  without  Ood  ill 
the  world,  of  their  impending  ruin.  It  is  not  probabkv 
however,  that  he  will  continue  much  longer  in  tsis  placei 
The  precarious  state  of  his  wife's  health  calle  for  a  re^* 
moval  to  a  less  relaxing  climate,  to  which  she  had  hem 
long  accustomed.  But  her  necessities,  not  being  ex^ 
tremely  urg^it,  do  not  demand  an  immediate  departure; 
and  her  pious  husband  has  too  mudi  the  lore  of  precious 
souls  at  heart,  to  suffer  him  to  remove  withimt  some  im- 
perious occasion,  till  another  suitable  person  can  be  pT^ 
cured  to  supply  his  place. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavoui^  to  trace  the  origin,  dis-^ 
asters,  suspension,  and  re-establishment  of  the  missiott* 
And  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  who  cast  their  eyes  over 
these  ptiges,  that  though  Mr«  Stephensoft  was  made,  the 
blessed  instrument  of  introducing  die  sound  of  the  g(MM 
pd,  as  taught  by  u^  into  Bermuda^  yet  Mr.  ManSen 
must  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  ftther  of  the  littte 
chureh  that  now  appears.  Of  Mr*  Stephensoh's  liJ[>oura 
scartelv  a  vestige  of  fruit  remained  on  his  arrival,  so  tfial 
he  haa  the  foundsrtion  to  lay  aiieW;  And  though  sur« 
rounded  with  hostility,  and  exposed  to  dtoger  in  a  va^ 
riety  of  forms,  yet  we  behold  a  number  of  serious  penom 
raised  up  by  his  istrumentality,  but  little  inferior  to  that 
which  me  violence  of  persecution  dispersed.  Thus  far 
the  governor  has  reaUy  afforded  that  protectioA  wbidi  he 
promised,  when  an  application  was  first  msile  io  him^ 
And  without  doubt  his  example  and  resohition  have  ftwed 
into' silence  many  of  those  who  disapprove  of  bdthi  For 
this  peace  we  desire  to  be  grateful  to  Ood,  who  can  turn 
and  guide  the  hearts  of  men. 

At  present  the  misftion  may  be  conndered  as  only  iA 
its  infhncy  $  and  the  few,  who  have  been  siduced  to  pro^ 
clftim  for  Ood,  we  tn«st,  are  only  the  fii«t-fruits  of  «A 
iipproaching  harvest.  Wicked  as  many  of  tiie  ihhiibi'- 
tants  tire,  they  are  not  too  bad  for  divine  gn^ce  to  p«rjQr 
and  reobum.    Hie  ehaaige^  wfaicii  «ball  ht  wroii^t  in 
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their  hearts  and  lives,  when  they  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast 
which  now  appears.  And  we  hope  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote, when  many,  who  now  make  light  of  the  gospel, 
shall  declare  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  their  souls, 
while  their  ungodly  neighbours  shall  stand  astonished, 
and  say—"  What  hath  God  wrought !" 
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CHAP.  xLrv\ 

Cuba. 


Discovered  by  Columbus  i  explored  by  Sebastian;  invaded 
by  Velasquez ;  and  defended  by  Hatueyy  a  Cacique. — 
Anecdotes  of  Hatuey  and  the  Indians. — Hatuey  defeated^ 
and  retires  to  the  forests. — Taken^  and  burnt  alive. — 
The  Island  subdued  by  Velasquez. — Unsuccessfully  at" 
tacked  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1741. — Settlement  and 
wealth  of  the  Havannah. — Expedition  against  it,  under 
Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke. — Forces  employed* 
— Progress  of  the  expedition. — Commencement,  pr(^ess, 
distresses  attendant  on,  danger,  and  final  termination  of 
the  siege. — Treasures  found  in  the  city,  and  importance 
of  the  acquisition. — Restored  to  Spain  by  treaty. — Subse^ 
quent  state  of  defence. — Conjectures  on  its  future  destiny. 
— Extent,  situation,  natural  advantages,  harbours,  towns, 
appearance,  productions,  and  state  of  cultivation. — Num» 
ber  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants. — Animals.-^ 
Bloodhmmds;  origin,  mode  of  rearing,  feediftg,  trains 
ing,  and  exercising  them. — Purposes  to  which  they  are 
professedly  and  actually  applied. — Barbarities  praC'- 
Used. — State  of  religion. 

oPAIN  has  had  the  honour  of  discovering  the  new 
worid,  and  the  disgrace  of  murdering  its  inhabitants. 
The  former  of  these  deeds  she  efie^ed  through  the 

{renius  of  a  daring  and  enlightened  foreigner;  but  the 
atter  through  her  own  native  spirit,  trammelled  by  in^ 
tellectual  fetters,  and  accustomed  to  human  blood. 

If  this  statement  be  just,  it  is  easv  to  discover  on  which 
side  the  scale  preponderates.  On  this  point  the  impartial 
world  has  long  since  decided.  We  cannot  therefore  but 
join  the  common  suffrage, — that  Spain  has  borrowed  her 
glory,  and  merited  the  detestation  of  mankind.  That  she 
has  done  the  former,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  history 
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of  Columbus ;  and  that  she  has  done  the  latter,  we  need 
only  survey  the  history  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo^  or  to 
take  into  one  view, — 

"  All  Cortez  murdered, — all  Columbus  found." 

The  Island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
the  year  1492;  and,  from  its  vast  extent,  was  deemed, 
by  all,  some  part  of  %  continent,  which  they  had  not  lei- 
sure to  explore.  Columbus,  intent  upon  finding  some- 
thing new,  consigned  this  point  over  to  future  navigators, 
and  finally  died,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  fact 
The  adventurers  of  Spain,  and  occasionally  those  of 
other  nations,  having  traversed  those  seas,  till  no  more 
land  remain^  to  oe  discovered,  began,  about  the  year 
1508,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  extent  of  those  do- 
minions, of  which  they  had  obtained  previous  possession. 
St.  Domingo,  in  consequence  of  its  gold,  claimed  'the 
first  attention ;  and  Cuba  the  second^  because  of  its  ex- 
tant 

Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  pf  Jamaica,  Hispaniola, 
Porto  Rica,  and  Cuba,  and  of  (tie  conduct  of  the  Spa- 
niards towards  them,  we  have  already  given  an  account  in 
the  second  chapter  of  our  first  volume :  and  it  is  needless 
to  repeat,  in  this  place,  those  barbarous  displays  of  wan- 
ton cruelty,  which  stamp  human  nature  with  an  indelible 
disgrace.  The  prospect  of  gold  which  Hispaniola  af- 
foraed,  caused  the  inhabitants  of  that  devoted  Island,  to 
feel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  merciless  cruelty  of  their 
invaders.  ,  And  when  these  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced, in  number,  the  same  thirst  for  human  blood  en- 
deavoured to  quench  itself  in  that  of  the  unhappy  victims, 
who,  by  escaping  the  first  blast  of  Spanish  mry,  had 
found  a  temporary  asylum  among  their  devoted  brethren 
in  other  Islsmds. 

It  was  in  the  year  151J,  that  Di^o  de  Velasquez 
sailed  from  Hispaniola,  from  which  Cuba  is  divided  by 
nothing  but  a  narrow  channel,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the 
latter.  This  was  about  three  years  after  one  Sebastian, 
by  the  orders  of  Nicholas  Ovando,  had  sailed  round  it, 
and  therqbv  ascertained,  that  what  had  hitherto .  been 
thought  to  oe  a  part  of  some  unexplored  continent,  was 
but  an  Island  of  considerable  extent  Velasquez,  when 
he  set  out  on  this  expedition,  had  under  his  command 
four  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  300  mai.  These 
arrived  safely  at  the  desired  spot,  and  landed  on  an 
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EMteni  point  cm  the  Sooth  part  of  the  Islandt  nefti*  a 
port,  which,  after  his  own  name,  he  called  lago,  a  name 
which  it  still  continues  to  bear,  and  which,  for  its  extent, 
safe  anchorage,  depth  of  water,  and  universal  seQirity, 
has  been  jusUy  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  iJbe 
world. 

Over  the  district  on  which  Velasquez  IJEUided,  a  Ca- 
cique, or  chieftain,  presided,  whose  name  was  Hatuey. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  ^at  had  found  neans  to  ai>an- 
don  Hispaniola,  to  escape  the  Airy  of  the  white  men. 
His  former  residence  bad  tauffht  nim  enough  c^  tbeir 
dispositions,  to  excite  widiin  bis  bosom,  on  their  irst 
approaches,  Ae  mixed  emotions  of  dread  and  detestation. 
'Ine  vast  country  of  C^ba,  on  the  arrival  of  Hatuey, 
was  but  thinly  peopled ;  he  therefore  found  no  cKffieuity 
in  obtaining  a  territory.  Many  of  his  former  subjects, 
who  had  found  an  opportuni^  ot  escapifig  the  slavwry  of 
their  countrymen,  followed  him  in  this  retreat  Tbase 
were  joined  by  others  who  had  resided  on  Cuba,  and 
agreeably  to  their  simple  notions  of  government  and  so> 
cicty,  they  formed  a  Ijttle  state,  relied  for  their  susteoanoe 
on  the  bojunties  of  nature^  and  lived  in  peace. 

Hatuey,  always  fearful  of  a  visit  from  the  white  men, 
was  continually  on  the  alert,  and  anxiously  antic^ating 
what  he  dreaded  to  witness.  At  length  his  aj^jrciieiisiaBs 
were  realised.  He  beheld,  at  a  distance^  the^anish  4Hps 
approaching  toward  die  shore,  and  instantly  summoned 
the  bravest  of  the  Indians,  both  of  bis  sirtajects,  and  of 
those  who  made  the  defence  cf  die  Island  one  coinmoB 
cause,  and  rdating  to  them  what  he  knew  of  their  in- 
vaders, exhotted  them  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 
But  at  the  same  time,  while  he  pressed  tk^em  to  use  eveiy 
exertion  to  repel  their  foes,  he  frankly  told  tbem,  that  aft 
their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  unless  they  could  con- 
trive to  render  "  ihe  god  (^  the  xvkite  men*'  prc^tious  to 
their  cause,  either  by  sacrifices  or  invocations.  The  god 
of  the  white  men  was,  however,  a  term  which  they  did 
not  understand ;  and  this  induced  them  to  request  an  «x* 

!)lanation.  *<  Behold  him  there,^  replied  Hatuey,  poii^t* 
ng  with  his  finger,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  vessel  filled 
witli  gold ;  ^*  behold  that  mighty  divinity ;  let  us  invoke 
his  aid.^  At  Hatuey's  speedi  the  Indians  gazed  upon 
each  other  with  mute  astonishment,  equally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  metal  could  be  a  god,  or  if  a  god, 
how  they  and  their  forefathers  could  have  lived  so  many 
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i^res  in  ignorance  of  fais  divinity.  But  this  was  no  time 
either  to  propo^  doubts  or  to  expect  a  solution  of' them. 
They  surveyed  the  metal  with  new  attention ;  they  sane 
And  danced  round  it ;  they  paid  it  homage ;  and  resigned 
themselves  wholly  to  its  protection.  Thus  was  the  rude 
and  unfashioned  ore  metamorphosed  into  a  deity;  and 
these  unsuspecting  children  of  nature  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  gold  was,  in  reality,  the  god  of  the  Spaniards, 
on  whose  account  so  many  inhumanities  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  so  much  blood  had  been  spilled.  - 

But  these  marks  of  reverence  did  not  satisfy  the  en- 
lighteijed  mind  and  restless  suspicions  of  Hatuey;  and 
therefore^  after  the  first  excesses"  of  their  devotion  were 
over,  he  renewed  his  speech  in  the  following  language: 

**  We  must  not  expect  any  happiness  so  long  as  die 
god  of  the  Spaniards  remains  among  us.  He  is  no  less 
our  enemy  than  they.  They  seek  nim  in  every  place, 
and  establish  themselves  wherever  they  find  him.  Were 
he  hidden  in  the  cavities  of*  the  earth,  they  would  dis- 
cover him.  Were  we  to  swallow  him,  they  would  plunge 
their  hands  into  our  bowels  and  drag  him  out.  There  is 
no  place  but  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  can  elude  their 
search.  When  he  is  no  longer  among  tis,  doubtless  we 
shall  be  forgotten  by  them.*^  This  speech  had  the  desired 
efiect  The  Indians  brought  their  gold,  and  after  they 
had  collected  the  whole  together,  they  deliberately  threw 
it  into  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  &)aniards,  ignorant  of  these 
religious  ceremonies,  advanced  to  their  shores ;  and  '*  their 
musquets  and  cannons,  (says  Raynal)  those  tremendous 
deities,  dispersed,  with  their  thunder,  the  savages  who 
endeavoured  to  resist**  Hatuey,  finding  himsdf  aban- 
doned, retired  to  the  woods,  in  the  hope  of  finding, 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  that  safety  which  was  not 
to  be  'obtained  among  his  own  species.  But  his  flight 
was  as  vain  as  it  was  precipitate.  The  invaders  of  nis 
territories,  the  dispersers  of  his  subjects,  and  the  mur- 
derers of  his  countrymen,  soon  learned  the  route  he  had 
taken.  He  was  pursued,  he  was  overtaken,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  because,  if  permitted  to 
Kve  at  large,  he  mighty  on  some  future  day,  re-assemble 
the  Indians,  and  incite  them  to  rebel.** 

Between  his  capture,  his  sentence,  and  the  execution 
of  it,  the  stages  were  but  short.  Hatuey  was  soon 
bound  to  the  stake,  and  surrounded  witlifuel,  which 
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waited  only  for  the  fire,  before  it  endrded  him  in  thr 
flames.  It  was  just  at  this  moment,  that  one  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  priests  presented  himsdf  before  the  Cacique^  ofier^ 
iug  him  the  rite  of  baptism  here»  and  the  felidties  of 
Paradise  hereafter!  After  having  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  flames, 
which  were,  at  that  instant,  about  to  be  kindled,  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  wished  to 
know  <^  wither  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy 
place?"*  <^  Yes,"  replied  this  branch  of  infallibility,  "but 
there  are  none  but  good  ones."  "  The  best  of  themy  re* 
turned  Hatucy,  oris  good  far  nothing.  I  will  not  go  to  a 
place,  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them^r 
Tali  no  more  to  me  of  your  religion,  but  leave  me  to  die" 

*^  The  Cacique  (says  Raynal)  was  burned,  the  God  of 
the  Christians  was  disnonoured,  and  his  cross  was  stained 
with  human  blood :  but  Vdasquez  fomid  no  more  en«- 
roies'to  oppose  him.  All  the  Cadques  hastened  to  do 
homage  to  him.  Aft^r  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and 
it  was  foundthat  they  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba,  becoming  useless,  were  exterminated;  for  at  that  . 
time  to  conquer  was  to  destroy.  One  of  the  largest 
Islands  in  the  world  did  not  cost  the  Spaniards  a  single 
man ;  but  what  profit  have  they  drawn  from  the  conquest 
of  Cuba?' 

To  answer  this  Question,  with  which  the  Abbe  Raynal 
closes  his  paragrapn,  is  not  an  easy  task.  If  thdr  profits 
have  been  great,  the  Spaniards  have  kept  them  fi'om  the 
world;  for,  as  Uie  same  author  has  observed,  "  it  would 
be  saying  too  much,,  to  assert  that  the  hundredth  part 
of  this  Island  is  cleared*" 

More  tlian  two  centuries  elapsed  firom  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  by  Velasquez,  before  it  became  noted  for  any 
memorable  transaction.  During  the  above  period,  the 
Spaniards  that  settied  on  it  gradually  increased ;  but  a# 
they  were  chiefly  employed  in  traffickmg  with  those  ships 
which  were  bound  to,  and  returned  from  the  Spanish  set* 
dements  on  the  continent,  agriculture  became  no  more 
than  an  appendage,^  or  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
wealth,  so  far  as  gold  and  silver  can  constitute  it,  which 
naturally  came  from  those  vessels,  which  were  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  new  world,  tended  to  increase  their  ha^ 
bitual  haughtiness;  so  that  they  cultivated  no  more  land 
Uian  necessity  compelled  them  to  cultivate^  to  supp^ 
theur  own  demands^  and  to  barter  with  those  traders  who- 
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touched  upon  their  shores,  the  necessaries  of  life  fer  the 
gold  of  New  "SpauL 

It  was  not  long  after  Cuba  was  discovered  to  be  an 
Island,  that  Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  in  1512)  had  made 
an  attempt  to  ravage  the  Florida  shores,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bahama  channel*  The  discovery  of 
Qus  passage,  which  lies  to  the  North-west  of  Cuba,  im- 
mediately  IcMd  the  Spaniards  to  conclude,  that  the  advan- 
tageous  route  with  which  this  would  furnish  them,  would 
facilitate  their  expeditions  to  Mexico,  and  aflbrd.  them 
shelter  in  case  of  disaster  or  danger.  To  confirm  them  in 
this  opinion,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  presented  itself 
on  the  Nortfi->west  part  of  the  Island,  in  which  their  ships 
were  sure  to  find  a  refuge  from  impending  storms.  This 
haibour  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  I^md,  now  wdl 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Havannah.  ^<  This  port 
(says  Rai^ral)  was  afterwards  found  very  convenient,  for 
vessels  iuspatched  from  Carthagena  and  Porto  BeUo, 
which  in  a  short  time  pursued  the  same  course,  always 
putting  in  there,  and  waidng  for  one  another,  d^at  tfiey 
nik^t  sail  in  greater  pomp  to  old  Spain.^ 

The  harbour  of  the  Havannah  being  'thus  'made  a 
rendezvous  for  drippings  whose  cargoes  consisted  of  the 
richest  treasures  of  tne  world,  goon  led  to  the  e^Uish- 
ment  of  a  colony,  and  finally  to  the  building  of  a  city; 
which,  through  the  vast  sums  expended  by  the  sailors, 
abounded  with  money.  In  1561,  the.  number  of  its  in* 
habitants  amounted  to  300  fisimilies;  these  were  nearly 
doubled  at  the  b^^ning  of  the  sixteenth  centun^ ;  and, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  they  counted  d 
10,000  souls. 

In  the  year  1741,  after  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  had 
been  made  on  CarUiagena  hv  Admiral  Vernon,  he  di* 
rected  the  firwments  of  his  sidklv  and  diq>irited  followers 
against  the  bland  of  Cuba.  But  this.^iJ))edition  only 
tended  to  aggravate  his  past  misfortulies,  and  to  tarnish 
his  former  glory  with  a  deeper  ^sin. 

<^  The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition  against  Cartha^ 
gena,  (says  Hume)  which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than 
the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent; 
and  ^e  people  were  depressed  hi  proportion  to  Aiat  san- 
guine hope  by  which  tney  had  he&x  elevated.  Admiral 
Vernon,  instead  of  undertaking  any  enterprise  which 
might  have  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  set 
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sail  from  Jamaica  with  the  forces,  in  July,  and  anchored 
in  the  South-east  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  baV)  on  which  he 
bestpwed  the  appellation  of  Cumberluid  harbour.  The 
teoops  were  landed,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  where  they  remained  totally 
inactive,  and  subsbted  chiefly  on  salt  and  damaged  pro* 
visions,  till  the  month  of  November ;  i^hen,  bemg  con* 
siderably  diminished  by  sickness,  thev  were  put  on  ooard 
again  and  reconveyed  to  Jamaica.  He  was  afleward  re- 
imorccd  from  England  by  four  ships  of  war,  and  about 
3000  soldiers ;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired;  and  the  p^le  began  to 
perceive  tliat  they  had  mistaken  his  character." 

But  although  this  foolish  enterprise  of  Admiral  Vernon 
accomplished  nothing  but  the  loss  of  many  of  his  soldiery 
and  bis  own  disgrace,  it  was  not  sufGcient  to  cause  Great 
Britain  to  idxuidon,  for  eVer,  a  prefect,  which  promised 
riches  even  beyond  the  reach  <^  calculation.  A  favour- 
able moment,  and  a  happy  coincidence  o£  circumstances, 
were  all  that  ware  wanted  to  encourage  her  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  happy  coincidence  did  not  occur  till  nearly 
eleven  years  afterwards. 

The  year  1762,  so  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of 
this  country,  for  tlie  conquest  of  Martinico;  Grenada,  SU 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago^  was  crowned  also  with 
the  capture  of  the  Havannah.  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Admiral  PooDcke.  Whether  the  success 
of  the  expedition  that  had  been  fitted  out  against  Marti- 
nico  was  known  to  the  British  ministry,  at  the  time  that 
this  aj^nst  the  Havannah  was  planned,  can  hardly  be 
ascertained  ;  but  if  known,  it  was  not  made  public  The 
British  ministry,  however,  confident  of  success,  issued 
directions  for  a  considerable  portion  of  Uiose  troops,  that 
had  been  employed  in  its  reduction,  to  reimbark  and  re- 
pair immediately  into  a  certain  latitude^  to  join  an  arma- 
ment about  to  sail  from  Elngland ;  that,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  which  was  then  expected,  and  which 
would  be  soon  determined,  the  united  forces,  meeting  in 
the  given  latitude,  might  make  an  immediate  descent 
upon  the  Havannah. 

The  squadron  fi*om  England  sailed  from  Portsn^outh 
on  the  5vi  of  March,  ana  found,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
North-west  point  of  Hispaniola,  the  detachments  which 
had  been  so  successful  in  the  reduction  of  Martii^ico. 
This  was  the  given  latitude  in.whidi  both  had  been 
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directed  to  enme,  to  wait  the  arrifal  of  that  which 
should  happen  to  be  absent  Their  whole  force,  after 
this  junction,  amounted  to  19  ships  of  the  line,  18  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  and  150  transports,  on  board  of  which 
were  about  10,000  troops.  These  were  expected  to  be 
reinforced,  before  they  entered  into  actual  service,  with  - 
about  4000  more  firom  the  northern  continent  of  America* 
The  landibrces  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Albemarle,  and  those  of  the  sea  under  that  of  Admiral 
Pocockew 

As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were,  still  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  place .  of  their  destina* 
tion,  not  a  moment  of  time  was  to  be  lost^  The  hurri-r 
cane  months  were  fiist  approaching ;  and  their  principal 
hope  of  obtaining  a  port  of.  safety,  depended,  upon  the 
valour  of  their  arms.  The  enemy,  whom  they  were 
about  to  encounter,  they  treated  with  conlempt;  they 
considered  tliem  as  enervated  by  sloth  and  luxury.;  ai 
unaccustomeil  to  the  fatijTues  of  war ;, and  as  totally  un* 
prepared  to  resist  that  force  which  they  were  about  to 
bring  against  them.  But  the  boisterous  elements  the^ 
surveyed  in  a  very  different  light  A  tremendous  hmTi- 
cane,  should  it  overtake  them  on  an  enemy's  coast,  even 
after  their  troops  had  effected  a  landing  would  prove 
&tal  to  the  fleet,  dispirit  the  soldiers  on  shore,  and  totally 
ruin  the  whole  expedition. 

To  reach  the  object  of  their  wishes  there  were  two 
"ways,  the  one  on  the  South  of  Cuba,  and  the  other  on 
the  North.  The  former  was  by  &r  the  safest,  but  it 
would  require  a  considerably  longer  time;  the  latter  was 
direct,  but  dangerous  even  in  an  extreme.  The;  appre-  , 
hension  of  approaching  hurricanes  determined  tliis  doubt* 
ful  question,  and  directed. ^e  Admiral  to  take  the  shortest 
way  to  gold. 

The  passage,  through  which  he  undertook  to  steer  hii 
fleet,  was  extremely  narrow,  and  so  bounded  on  each 
side  by  sands  and  shoals,  that  even  single  vessels  chose 
to  pursue  their  vojrages  by  a  diflerent  route,  rather  thaa 
run  the  hazard  of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Bahama 
Straits.  To  increase  the  boldness  of  this  adventure,  not 
a  sin^  pilot  was  to  be  found  on  board  of  the  fleet,  on 
whose  experience  they  could  depend  for  safetv.  ^^  The 
Admiral,  however,  (says  Hume)  being  provided  with  a 
good  chart  of  Lord  Anson's,  was  determined  to  make 
the  experimenty  and  to  trust  to  his  own  sagacity,  conduct, 
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and  viffilance.  So  bold  an  attempt  had  never  been 
made;  out  every  precaution  was  talcen  to  guard  this  bold* 
ness  from  the  imputation  of  temerity.  A  vessel  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  passage,  and,  when  returned,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  lead;  some  frigates  followed;  doops 
and  boats  were  stationed  on  the  shallows  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  well  adapted  signals,  both  for  the  day  and  the 
night  The  fleet  moved  in  seven  divisions,  and  being 
&voured  with  pleasant  weather,  and  secured  by  the  acU 
mirable  dispositions  which  were  made,  they  without  the 
smallest  loss  or  interruption,  got  clear  through  this  peri- 
lous  passage,  700  miles  in  len^,  on  the  5th  of  June^ 
havimgr  entered  it  the  27th  of  Mav. 

^  Tne  Havannah,  the  object  of  their  long  voyage,  and 
of  so  many  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  was  now  before 
Aem.  This  place  is  not  denominated  the  capital  of 
Cuba;  St  lago,  situated  at  the  South-east  part  of  the 
Island,  has  timt  title;  but  the  Havannah,  though  the  se- 
cond in  rank,  is  the  first  in  wealth,  size^  and  importance. 
The  harbour,  which  is  perhM)s  the  best  in  the  world,  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  passage  aoout  half  a  mile  long,  and 
expands  itself  afterwards  into  a  capacious  basin,  sufficient 
to  contain  a  thousand  sail  of  the  largest  ships,  having 
almost  throudiout  six  fitthoms  of  water,  and  being  per- 
fody  covered  from  every  wind.  Here  the  rich  fleets 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  Spanish  settlements  rendez- 
vous, before  they  finally  set  out  on  their  voya^  to  Eu- 
rope ;  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  the  Havannah 
one  of  the  most  opulent,  flouridiing,  and  populous  cities 
in  the  western  world. 

^  Suitable  to  its  importance  was  the  care  with  which 
the  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay  was  fortified.  On  a 
projecting  point  of  land,  to  the  East  of  the  channel, 
stood  the  Moro,  a  very  strong  fort,  having  two  bastions 
towards  the  sea,  and  two  more  on  the  land  side,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  opposite 
point  to  the  Westward  was  secured  by  anoAer  fort  called 
the  Pnntal,  whidi  was  also  surrounded  by  a  ditch  cut 
out  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  every  wav  well  calcu- 
lated for  co-ojperating  with  the  Moro  in  the  aefence  of  the 
harbour.  It  had  likewise  some  batteries  that  opened  upon 
die  country^  and  flanked  part  of  the  town  wall.  But  this 
wall,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  itself  were  not  in 
a  ^ood  condition.  The  wall  and  the  bastions  wanted  re* 
pair:  the  ditch  was  dry,  and  of  no  considerable  width; 
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ami  the  covered  way  was  almost  in  niiii&  It  had  there* 
fore  been  thought  by  some  military  men,  that  the  opera* 
tions  ought  to  nave  been  hefpn  with  the  attack  of  Uie 
town  b^  land ;  especially  as  it  was  utterly  imnossible  to 
attack  It  by  sea,  tne  entrance  of  the  harbour  Wng  not 
only  defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line,  three  o£  which  were  afterward  sunk  in  tne 
channel,  and  a  boom  laid  across  it." 

*^  The  Moro  (says  Rajrnal)  is  raised  so  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  even  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  could 
not  batter  it  But  the  Puntal  has  not  the  same  advan- 
tages.'-' It  is,  nevertheless,  so  situated,  that  it  can  only 
be  attacked  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  in  which  the  a»* 
saiiants  must  be  exposed  to  such  a  tremendous  fire  firom 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  Moro^  as  but  few  will  be  able 
to  withstand.  **  The  Havannah,  therefore^  (according 
to  Raynal)  can  only  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  sue* 
cess  on  the  land  side^  and  even  should  such  an  attempt 
be  made,  the  difiiculties  to  which  a  besieging  army  would 
be  exposed  are  almost  insurmountable,  l^fteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  men,  which  are  the  most  that  could  be 
employed  in  this  expedition,  would  not  be  sufiicient  to 
invest  the  works,  which  are  not  only  formidable^  but 
cover  a  vast  extent." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  Rajrnal, 
or  of  any  other  writer  on  this  side  the  question,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Lord  Albemarle^  either  firom  his  kpiorance  of 
the  fortifications  he  was  about  to  attack,  or  from  his  su- 
perior dcill  in  military  tactics,  thought  very  di£ferently 
.  upon  the  subject  He  well  knew  thai  the  reduction  of 
the  Moro  must  iounediatdy  be  followed  bv  the  surrender 
of  the  city,  fmd  he  well  knew  also  that  if  be  had  directed 
his  eiOfbrts,  in  the  first  plac^  against  the  town,  his  army 
would  have  been  so  much  weakened,  as  to  renobr  his 
success  doubtfiil,  when  he  should  direct  the  vigour  of 
his  troops  against  the  Moro.  It  has,  however,  been 
asserted,  that,  by  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  adopted, 
he  added  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprise^ 
extremely  hazardous  in  its  most  inviting  form ;  and  that, 
after  thus  exposing  his  brave  soldiers  to  unnecessary  fa- 
tigues, and  sacrificing  many  valuable  lives  which  pru^ 
dence  midit  have  oreserved,  he  ran  the  dreadful  risk  of 
having  his  whole  neet  destroyed  by  the  approaching  hur- 
ricanes. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
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Lord  Albemarle  on  this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  die 
Spanish  governor  admits  gf  no  apolo^.  More  than  a 
month  had  elapsed  from  the  time  in  which  he  knew  that 
hostilities  had  commenced,  and  this  in  which  the  Britidi 
forces  appeared  upon  his  shore,.and  yet  nothinja;  had  been 
able  to  banish  his  supineness.  It  is  true,  no  mtimations 
might  have  reached  him  that  an  attack  was  meditated 
against  the  Havannah.  But  the  richness  and  importance 
of  the  plaCe  should  have  instructed  him  to  prepare  for 
the  events  of  war,  to  resist  an  attack,  and  to  prevent 
a  surprise.  Instead  of  this,  no  preparations  to  meet  the 
occasion  had  been  made;,  they  had  no  balls  adapted  to 
their  canncm;  they  had  no  cartridges;  nor  had  they  a 
aii^e  ffun  or  firelock  fit  for  immediate  use. 

On  uie  arrival  of  the  English,  all  was  confusion  and 
alarm.— Every  thing  was  wanted ;  but  every  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done.  Even  the  fleet  that  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour  was  unfit  for  action ;  their  seamen 
were  unaccustomed  to  any  other  duty  than  that  of  idle 
parade ;  and  their  officers,  ipstead  of  stimulating  them 
to  exertions  by  dieir  language  and  example,  ingloriously 
shrunk  from  the  dan^r  wnich  threatened  the  colony, 
acknowledged  bv  their  timid  apprehensions  how  Qiuch 
thr^  dreaded  to  &oe  a  British  foe. 

Common  prudence^  says  Hume^  would  have  suggested 
the  propriety  of  keeping  dieir  fleet  ready  for  action ;  and 
as  theirs,  and  that  of  &e  English,  were  not  far  firom  an 
equality,  and  could  be  of  very  little  service  in  the  port, 
they  should  have  put  out  lo  sea,  and  hazarded  the  issue 
<^  an  engagement  A  battle,  maintained  with  spirit, 
though  finally  nmuccessfiil,  might  have  so  fiir  disaUed 
their  opponents,  as  to  unfit  them  for  any  further  attempts, 
after  a  dearwbought  naval  victory.  The  loss  of  the  whole 
I^Mmish  fleet  in  this  way  might  have  saved  the  city;  but 
the  city  once  taken,  nothing  could  save  the  fleet.  Either 
through  extreme  cowardice  or  infatuation,  the  only  use 
they  made  of  their  shipping  was  to  sink  three  of  them 
behind  a  strong  boom  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

*'  This  precaution,  (observes  Raynal)  has  proved  detri- 
mental only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
weight  up  these  l»rge  vessels;  and  there  \%iis  the  less 
reason  for  it,  as  die  enemy  would  not  have  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  harbour,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the  point"  The  entrance, 
prior  to  diis  expedient,  was  very  narrow,  which  being 


gttankd  od  bodi  tidee  hy  rocks,  obliged  «U  ships  to  keep 
aa  end  oonrse  in  order  to  avoid  t)iem.  This  very  dr^ 
dunstanoe  wonld  have  exposed  them  to  the  tremetidoiit 
fire  of  the  Moro;  and  the  dread  of  its  artillery  would 
have  been  snfficif  nt  to  deter  the  most  daring. 

The  Britidi  commanders^  not  altogedi^  ignorant  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  within,  hastened  to  avaU 
themselves  of  die  assistance  which  this  opportunity  a& 
forded ;  and  therefore,  in  a  very  short  time^  made  every 
mrcparation  necessary  for  the  landing  of  the  troops* 
When  every  thing  was  in  order,  the  admiral,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  fleet,  directed  his  course  to  a 
diffiarent  part  of  the  Island,  putting  on,  at  the  same  time^ 
all  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  disembaric  the  troope 
under  his  own  ^e.  In  the  mean  ^Hiile^  another  detach* 
Biettt  of  the  feet,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore^ 
Keppdl  and  Ca{)tain  Harvey,  having  the  troops  under 
theur  command,  silently  approached  we  shore  to  the  Elast* 
ward,  and  efifeoted  a  landing  without  the  least  opposition ; 
while  the  attention  of  the  mhabitants,  pursuing  Admiral 
Pooocke  m  the  feint  which  he  was  making  to  the  West- 
ward, on  puipose  to  awaken  their  apprehension,  scarcely 
allowed  them  time  to  suspect  their  rc»l  design. 

^  It  was  on  this  Eastern  side  that  the  principal  army 
was  destined  to  act  It  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the 
one  immediatelv  occupied  in  the  attack  on  fort  Moro^ 
and  the  other  in  covering  the  siege,  and  in  protecting 
the  parties  employ^  in  procuring  water  and  provisions. 
The  former  corps  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
K^mU,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  General  Elliott. 
A  aetachment  under  Colonel  Howe^  was  encamped  near 
the  West  side  of  Ae  town,  to  cut  off  its  communication 
with  die  coyntry,  and  to  keep  the  enemy's  attention  di« 
vided." — Htane. 

In  attacking  the  Moro,  the  want  of  water  is  a  difficulty 
to  which  the  oesiegers  must  be  invariably  exposed.  It 
may  indeed  be  hra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp, 
but  diat  lAndi  they  can  take  in  this  situation,  instead  of 
aflbrdii^  th4Nn  relief,  will  prove  mortal.  The  only  river 
in  whiAk  that  is  to  be  obtained,  which  is  good,  is  at*  the 
distance  of  three  leagues ;  this  must  be  procured  in  boats; 
and  the  delav^  wbicn  must  invariably  attend  the  constant 
vovages  whidK  they  will  be  obliged  to  make  to  procure 
this  necessary  article  must  ev^ituallv  weaken  the  forces, 
an^  render  them,  in  a  considerable  dqpree^  unfit  for 
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service  In  addition'  to  this,  the  iahftbitimtb  of  the  Mk« 
vannab,  apprised  of  the  situation  of  their  enemies,  wiii 
use  every  exertion  to  opt  off  their  supf^lies;  and  the  be^ 
siegers,  having  no  other  way  to  procure  relief^  will  he 
comptelled  to  leave  a  strong  detachment  |n  intrenchhients 
to  protect  the  watering  parties,  and  to  prevent  their  com- 
munication with  the  camp  from  bein^  interrupted. 

These  evils  were  felt  in  all  their  foree^  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  in  1 762,  which  we  are  now  descrilnng. 
The  hardships  which  the  troops  sustained  from  a  scarcity 
of  waler  in  this  burning  climate,  were  at  once  excrucif 
ating  and  incredible.  *'  The  earth  was  ewry  where  so 
tbtfi  that  they  could .  with  difficulty  cover  themselves  in 
their  approaches.  The  want  of  water  was  also  very  dis* 
tresstng.  They  wBr^  obliged  to  fetch  it  'from  a  great 
distance,  as  there  was  not  any  sprmg  or  river  near  tham^ 
and  so  scanty  and  precarious  was  the  supply,  procured 
witli  much  labour,  that  they  oilen  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  what  the  ships  could  aSardJ^^^Huvfe*  . 
Sven  in  the  commencement  of  the  si^e^  the  di^tresse* 
to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed,  were  sufficient  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  any  but  the  bravest;  their  labbur» 
were  excessive ;  and  yet  they  only  led  to  severer  toils. 
Their  roads  of  communication  were  to  be  cut  through 
forests  that  were  almost  imp^ietrable;  and  their  heavy 
artillery  was  to  be  dragged,  for  a  vast  way,  over  a  rough 
apd  rocky  shore*  To  many  their  exertions  and  sufferings 
were  intolerable;  the  powerful  co-opera^on  of  labour, 
thirst,  and  excessive'  heat,  became  insupportable;  they 
sunk  beneath  the  complicated  burden,  and  expired  amidst 
the  violence  of  their  fatigues. 

Every  obstacle  was,  however,  at  length,  surnaounted 
•by  Uie  astonishing  intrepidity  and  perseverance  of  the 
British  troops;  and  batteries  were  erected  on  the  ridge o£ 
a  contiguous  hill,  whicli  rose  to  a  level  with  the  fort 
Theae  were  no  sooner  finished  than  opened;  and  the' 
effects  which  they  produced  were  great,  even  beyond  oal--- 
culation.  The  Spanish  ships,  wiuiin  the  harbour,  were' 
compelled  to  quit  their  stations^  and  to  retire  to  a  place' 
in  which  they  could  neither  offer  nor  receive  any  annoy- 
ance. The  assistance, 'which  these  batteries  ai^rded  to 
the  besiegers,  enabled  them  afterwards  to  proceed  with 
greater  expedition  in  their  works,  and  to  repel,  witb 
considerable  slaughter,  a  sally  that  was  made*  by  th^  gar- 
rison. 
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Tke  SpaBiards,  in  ttte  mean  while,  roused  from  their 
tiatire  indolence^  by  seeing  danger  so  near  their  gates, 
had  made  use  of  every  exertion,  that  time  and  circdm- 
stances  placed  within  their  power,  to  defend  their  city 
and  forts  against  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers.  And  what- 
ever supineness  they  might  have  manifested  while  the 
enemy  was  at  a  distance,  they  now  redoubled  their  iicti- 
vity  to  «ustain  the  attack  with  the  most  heroic  bravery. ' 
They  plainly  saw  that  both  their  public  and  private  trea- 
sm'es  were  at  stake ;  that  no  external  succours  were  to  be 
expected;  and  that  their  destiny  depended  upon  their 
valour  and  perseverance.  The  Moro,  in  which  consisted 
their  chief  defence,  was  most  advantageously  situated, 
and  the  resources  of  their  extensive  country  furnished 
them  with  considerable  supplies.  Their  confidence  of 
ultimate  success  tended  to  incl-ease  their  vigour  and. 
coura^  and  inspired  them  with  that  fortitude  which  ^s 
so  necessary  to  insure  conquest. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  constant  communication  ^vns 
kept  up  between  the  British  fleet  and  their  land  forces,  a  ' 
mutual  co-operation  ^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  asisist* 
ing  each  other,  and  oi  promoting  the  wel&re  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  that  the  batteries, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  opened.  On 
the  same  day  Captain  Harv^  brought  three  of  the 
largest  ships  in  tne  British  neet  into  a  position  that 
might  most  divert  the  enemy's  attention ;  and,  laying 
their  broadsides  a^inst  the.  fort,  began  a  most  terrible 
cannonade,  which  lasted  for  seven  hours  without  the  least 
intermission. 

The  fire  which  they  kept  up  was  returned  by  the  Moro 
with  equal  constancy,  and  with  much  greater  effect.  Si^ 
tuated  on  a  rock  of  considerable  elevation,  it  was  proof 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  ships,  the  guns  of  which 
could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  bear;  and  even  those 
that  could  take  the  fUrest  aim  were  productive  of  little 
or  no  execution.  At  the  same  time^  the  artillery  from 
the  oppNOsite  fort  of  Puntal  having  them  fully  in  view, 
and  being  kept  in  eontinnal  play,  made  a  considerable 
havoc ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  cannon  of  the 
Moro,  reduced  the  vessels  to  a  mere  wreck.  Finding 
their  condition  hazardous,  and  their  exertions  inefFectnal, 
they  bund  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  the  scene  of  action, 
to  save  the  ships  from  absolute  destruction.  Even  this 
was  ft  work  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  They  had 
2M2 
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been  so  mudi  shattered  in  the  tinefflial  ecmtest^  wKieh 
they  bad  voluntaril;^  sustained,  that  they  beoune  alaioit 
ungovernable.  Tbis^  however,  by  extraordinary  exer-^ 
tions  they  at  length  effected^  and  the  veaseb  were  with*' 
drawn  irom  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannonade. 

But  thoiM^  they  had-been  unable  to  laake  any  imprei^ 
sion  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely in  the  contest,  their  extertions  were  far  frond 
having  been  made  in  vain.  The  attention  of  the  besimd 
was  so  mudi  engrossed  by  the  Vtttack  from  the  ships,  diat 
they  partially  n^Iected  tae  constant  fire  which  had  been 
kept  up  from  the  batteries.  This  gave  the  besiegers  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  strength  erf*  the  enemy,  and 
of  calculating  upon  the  probable  efiects  of  a  constant 
cannonade ;— of  enabling  them  to  survey  more  at  leisure 
the  parts  which  i^ypeared  least  invulnerable;—- of  observ- 
ing the  direction  m  which  their  future  attacks  should  be 
made^  in  order  to  insure  success ; — and  of  securing  them* 
aelves  in  the  best  manner  possible  from  the  efiects  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  when  they  should  again  be  invobred  in 
a  tremendous  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire« 

<<  As  «oon  as  the  Spaniards  (says  Hume)  were  released 
from  the  ships  of  war,  they  returned  to  their  duty  on  the 
land  side,  and  revived  th^r  defence  with  great  spirit 
An  unremitting  canncmade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
for  several  days,  with  a  fierce  emulation ;  and  the  military 
skill  and  spirits  of  the  assailants  were  put  to  the  severest 
trial.  In  oie  midst  of  this  sharp  and  aoubtftd  ocmtention, 
the  capital  battery  against  the  fort  took  fire,  and  being 
chiefly  consructed  ot  timber  and  fascines  dried  by  intense 
heat,  the  flames  soon  became  too  powerful  for  opposkioiL 
The  battery  was  almost  wholly  consumed.  The  labour 
crf'eOO  men  for  17  days  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  iaA 
all  was  to  be  constructed  anew^ 

^<  This  stroke  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  it  happened 
at  a  kime  when  the  other  hardships  ii  the  siege  were  be* 
oome  almost  intolerable.  The  diseases  di  9ie  dimate^ 
increased  by  rigorous  duty,  had  reduced  the  army  to  half 
its  number.  Five  thousand  scddiera  were^  at  one  time, 
unfit  for  service  through  varioua  duttempers,  and  9000 
sailors  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  want  of  neoet* 
saries  and  refreshments  aggravaled  their  suflfering%  and 
retarded  their  recovery.  The  provisionB  wete  bad;  and 
the  nacemty  of  bonguig  from  a  distance  a  scanty  "VPfy 
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of  yater^  exhausted  all  their  force.  Besides,  as  the  ^e»» 
spii  advanced,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  grew  fainSer. 
The  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  sunk  within  then^  when 
they  beheld  this  gallant  arm  v  wasting  away,  and  cofo^ 
.dered  that  the  nwle  fleet,  which  had  rode  so  Umg  on  an 
open  shore,  must  be  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin^  if  the 
hurricane  season  should  come  on  before  the  reduction  of 
the  place.  A  thousand  languishing  and  impatient  looks 
wiere  cast  out  for  the  reinforcements,  which  were  expected 
fiom  North  America,  but  none  appeared;  and  thefew^  . 
who  still  preserved  some  remains  of  strengA,  wer^ 
obliged  to  bear  up  under  the  lowl  of  double  duty,  and  it 
afflicting  accidents.  Another  battery  took  fire  before  the 
former  could  be  repaired  ;  and  the  toil  of  the  besiegers 
unfortunately  increased  in  proportion  as  their  strengdi 
diminished.  Many  fell  into  despair  and  'died,  overcotne 
with  &tigue,  anguish,  and  disappointment.'' 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disasters — ^this  complieatioii 
of  misfortunes^ — ^and  uiese  hardships,  no  thoughts  were 
entertained  by  them  of  abandoning  their  enterprise. 
Their  numbers,  though  small,  were  resolute  even  beyond 
their  strength;  and  the  efforts  which  they  made  were 
such  as  wovud  not  have  disgraced  their  whole  army  in  all 
its  vigour.  The  prowess  c?  the  whole  seemed  to  be  com-* 
pressed  into  an  essence;  as  though  the  dead  and  the 
disabled  had  bequeathed  their  strength  and  courage  to 
those  who  had  retained  their  health. 

The  riches  which  allured,  and  which  nothing  app»* 
rently  but  a  wall  separated  firom  them,  infosed  into  their 
bosoms  a  resolution,  which  no  danger  could  repress^ 
Hiis  also  was  guarded  by  the  disgrace  of  returning  to 
thdr  native  land,  baffled  and  disappointed.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy  became  an  incentive  to  urge  diem  to 
superiority ;  so  much  so,  that  interest,  pridey  and  honour, 
united  their  forces  in  this  critical  moment,  when  the  t^ 
duction  of  their  nnmb«rs  wanted  the  joint  influences  of 
d  these  motives.  It  was  the  reinforcement  of  hope^ 
united  with  the  resolution  of  despair,  that  taught  them 
k>  disregard  alike  the  smallness  of  their  own  numbers^ 
the  calamities  of  their  condition^  and  the  stren^  of  die 
enemy;  and  that  filled  them  with  a  determination  to 
know  no  medium  between  conquest  mid  death. 

Inspired  with  these  enthusiastic  resolutions^  they  be^filn 
their  work  with  i«doabled  ardour.  The  batteries  whidi 
hai  been  consumed  with  the  enemy's  fire^  were  i^eedily 
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Teplaced ;  their  ^ns  were  remounted ;  a  cannonade  re- 
commenced ;  their  fire  became  equal  to  that  of  the  fort ; 
k  soon  ro^  to  a  superiority ;  they  maintained  it ;  they 
silenced  the  thunder  of  the  fort;  they  dismantled  its 
nf^r  works;  and,  dn  the  20th  of  July,  made  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  covered  way. 

It  was  just  at  this  important  crisis,  that  some  merchant 
diips,  by  their  fortunate  arrival,  afforded  the  besiegers 
some  considerable  assistance.  Among  other  articles,  they 
fornished  them  with  some  cotton  bags,  which  were  of 
the  mtmost  service  to  the  engineers,  and  greatly  facilitated 
die  approaches  which  they  were  carrying  on ;  and  which, 
without  these^  it  'is  highly  probable,  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  as  the  earth  was  insufficient  to 
cover  them  from  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 

Within  a  few  days  afler  the  arrival  of  the  above  mer- 
chant ships,  the  long-expected  reinforcements  from  Ame- 
rica appeared  in  sight.  Four  of  the  trans|>ort8  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  straits  of  Bahama,  but  providentially 
the  men  had  been  saved  on  the  neighbouring  Islands. 
These  were  immediately  taken  to  the  Havannab  by  five 
vessels,  which  were  instantly  dispatched  to  conduct  them 
thither.  Thus  the  recent  successes  of  the  besi^ers,  the 
assistance  they  had  derived  from  the  merchant  ships,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  all  tended  to  give  fresh 
vigour  to  their  merations,  to  inspire  them  with  fresh  con- 
fidence, and  to  nil  the  besi^ed  with  intimidating  appre- 
hensions. 

<^  But  a  sudden  difficulty  appeared,  just  at  the  seeming 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  An  immense  ditch,  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  80  feet  deep,  and  40  feet  wide,  yawned  be- 
fore them,  and  stopped  their  progress.  To  fill  it  up  by  any 
means  appeared  imposuble.  Difficult  as  the  work  of 
mining  was  in  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  only  expe- 
dient And  even  this  might  have  proved  impracticable, 
had  not  a  thin  ridge  of  rock  bcMi  fortunately  left  to  cover 
the  ditch  towards  the  sea.  On  this  narrow  ridge^  the 
miners,  though  quite  exposed,  passed  the  gulf  wim  very 
little  loss,  and  buried  themselves  in  tiie  wall." — Hume. 

Affiurs  were  now  putting  on  a  serious  aspect  to  the 
besieged.  Their  assailants  had.  already  accomplished 
what  they  had  thought  impracticable;  and  they  were  now 
actually  preparing  to  blow  up  the  fori.  The  governor  of 
the  Havannah, .  marking  the  transactions  of  the  siege, 
behdid  their  danger,  and  thought  it  high  time  to  niqke 
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80me  powerful  effiart  to  afford  them  relief.  The  redaddon 
of  the  Moro  appeared  inevitable^  if  left,  to  its  own 
strength ;  and  the  conquest  of  that  forti^ss  could  hardly 
Sail  to  involve*  it  in  the  reduction  of  the  town.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  him^  his  exertions  came  too  ktew  The  fa« 
vourable  moment  in  which  they  might  have  proved  de- 
structive to  the  besiegers  was  now  pasl^  and  his  endea* 
voiir  to  relieve  a  fortress  that  was  doomed  to  submissioDy 
could  only  add  to  that  cdrnage,  which  bad  already  reigned 
too  long.-  The  Bridsh,  were  now  flushed  with  the  assurance 
of  conqjuest;  their  troops  were  on  the  reciovery;  they 
were  remforced ;  and  their  enemiea' were  dispirited;  so 
that  scarcely  any  thing  could  either  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  former,  or  revive  that  o£  the  latter,  i  The  case,  how- 
ever»  ^as  grown  ui^eol;;!  ijt  was  the  last  resource;  and 
the  governor  did  what  lay  in,  hk- [kywer  to  afibod  the 
Moro  relief.  .  ;. 

Havidg  collected  if^ether  about  1S€Q  rNezroes,  Mu-^ 
lattoed)  and  some  white  men,  belonging  to  me  country 
niltlia,  unacquainted  with  disciplii^r  and  ignorant,  of 
mititary  subordinatiorl,  be  transported  them  -  across  the 
harbour,  qu  their  landing,  they  immediatdy  ascended 
the  faility  and  forming /(himselvcs  into  such  order  as 
might'  be  expected  from  the  description  given  of  them, 
they  attacked  the  EngUsk  posts  with  n  de^e  of  courage 
that  exceeded  their  prudence.  Thride  diet  tUey  renew  the 
onset,  and  thrice  were  ^hey  repulsed  with  .considerable 
loss*  The  British  guards  uideed,  in  the  fir^  instance^ 
were  taken  by  surprise;  but  they  defended  themselvea 
with  so  much  reaolutton,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  be* 
siegers  received  the  alarm,  before  dbehetw  assailants  •could 
make  any  impriessimi  so  as  to  injare  tMr  iVorks. 

The  pc^ts  which  the: enemy  attaoWed  werer  reinforced 
in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  became  general;  thi» 
was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  skirmish ;  and  this  by  a  totJali 
discomfiture  of  Ibe  ne^y  raised  fi>rces.  A  disorderly 
rabble,  commanded  by  officers  at  once  ignorant  of  th^ 
'  duty,,  and  destitute  of  authority,  could  not  be  ejcpecfed 
to  persevere  in  making  a  formidable  resistance.  They 
soon  gave  way ;  and  terror  and  confusion  were  the  im- 
mediate consequedceF.  They  hurried  to  tlie  precipice  of 
the  hill,  which  they  had  ascended  with  so  much  difficulty 
and  haste,  and  were  precipitated  over  it  with,  still  greater 
speed.  Numbers,  who  had  survived  the  attack,  were 
slaughtered  in  their  disorderly  retreat ;  and  mao)^  even 
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wt  ihote  who  avoicbd  the  iwocd,  utert  dbowHed  in  a^ 
tcmptkig  to  reach  their  boats.  Some^  however^  esoqped 
lo  coiiFGy  the  dolefbl  tidings  of  their  discomfitare^  and 
ef  thfi  loss  of  their  companions  ia  misfortime^  to  the 
eiQ^  wbidiy  at  this  momcBty  tcembled  for  its  fisite. 

The  destiny  of  the  Moro  now  became  ineritaUe.  The 
enlv  method,  which  external  assistance  could  adopt  to  |& 
fipfd  it  rdief,-  had  been  attempted;  and  this  had  finled^ 
sucoess^  Hiesame  action,  which  had  defeated  the  rafaUe^ 
had  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Moro  witfiT  the 
oi^;  and  diis  aflforded  protection  to  those^  who  were  at 
tills  instant  undermining  its  walls.  These  were  circmsH 
stances  witii  which  the  besiq^ed .  could  not  be  unao* 
maiatfid;  they  had  dierefbre  nothing  further  to  hope^ 
Mt  every  thing  to  fear.  Still,  however,  tiicy  hdd  01K9 
with  a  resolution,  whid,  though  tiieir  danj;er  might  have 
shaken,  it  could  not  overcome.  They  made  no  proposals 
fiNT  capitulation,  no  otvortunes  of  compromise.  Ddiance 
seemed  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  dismay ;  and  their 
conduct  indicated  that  they  had  formed  a  detennination 
to  seU  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible^  and  to  prefer  deadr 
to  sttbmissioQ. 

It  was  oa  the  30th  erf*  Juljr  that  the  mines  made 
their  fiital  explosion.  Tliey,  however,  did  their  buttness 
€idy  in  a  partial  manner ;  nevertheless,  part  of  the  wall 
was  thrown  down.  This  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  left  a 
small  bffeadi,  which,  though  very  narrow  and  difficaltj^ 
was  deemed  practicable  by  the  engineer  for  tiie  men  to 
ectev.  The  troops  ordered  on  this  most  important  and 
danj^erous  service  undertook  tiie  enterprise  more  finom 
d^ice  than  compolsion ;  from  a  confidence  of  ultimate 
success,  though  they  could  not  but  be  fiilly  assured  that 
many  lives  woidd  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  Neverthe- 
less, the  prospect  of  finding  a  terminatbn  of  dl  thdr 
toils,  either  by  death  or  immediate  omquest,  silenced 
e^peiy  other  consideration,  and  urged  them  forward  with 
alacri^  to  mount  the  breach. 

Headed  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  and  supported  by  lieu- 
tenant Cokmel  Stewart,  they  entered  the  aperture,  and 
prepared  for  the  decisive  assault  The  Issue  did  not  loikg 
ronain  in  suspense ;  for,  on  entering  the  worln  with  an 
undaunted  resolution,  they  entirely  disconcerted  the  gar- 
rison, which,  though  desperate^  was  in  the  utmost  coo- 
fusion  and  disorder.  During  the  first  onset  the  conflict 
was  sharp  and  bloody.   About  400  of  the  S^Nmishsoldieni 
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wer^  instfliitly  either  cut  to  pieces,  oar  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  escape  from  a  citadd,  ^hich  wa&  now 
no  longer  tenable.  A  great  number  threw  down  their 
arms  and  begged  for  quarter,  whtdi  was  instantly  granted. 
Hie  Marquis  de  GcxtMsalez,  who  was  the  second  in  com* 
mand,  benolding  the  ili^t  of  his  countrymen,  endear 
voured  to  stop  their  departm'e,  but  his  efibrts  wore  ineP 
fectual,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt.  The  governor, 
Don  Lewis  de  Valesco,  having  collected  a  smaU  nuinbec 
of  his  most  resolute  soldiers,  in  an  'intrenchmoit  round 
his  flag-sta£^  feU  nobly  in  defending  his  ccdoui^  wfaidi 
neither  hope  nor  danger  could .  induce  him  to  strike; 
His  death  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  brave 
soldiers,  having  no  one  to  direct  them^  soon  grew  relax 
in  their  exertions,  and  relinquished  the  defence  of  a  post 
which  it  was  imposeible  to  rescue;  and  their  surisender 
immediately  threw  the  whole  fortress  into  the  hands  of 
the  Briti^  The  assailants  in  this  conflict  had  only  two 
lieutenants,  and  twelve  men  killed:  and  one  lieutenant, 
four  Serjeants,  and  twenty-four  privates^  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  city,  and  in  Fort  Pun  tat),,  in  the 
mean  while,  were  distant  spectators  of  the  breach,  imd 
of  the  entraace  of  the  British  soldiers  into  the  garrison ; 
but  as  all  communication  had  been-  cut  cS,  they  waited 
in  gloomy  suspense  to  learn  the  issue'  of  the  conflidi.  Of 
this,  the  British  colours,  being  hoisted  ih  the  room  of  the 
Spaaisb,  soon'  gave  the  unpleasant  infonpation. '  No 
sooner  did  they  perceive  the  British  flag  marled,  than 
both  from  the  city  and  the  fort,  th^  directed  their  .can«- 
non  against  the  Moro.  In  this  garrison  maiiy  of  the 
guns  had  been  dismounted ,  dnjcing  the  aiege,  and  the 
conquerors, .  through  the  excess  of  fetigue  .which  they 
bad  been  obliged  to  ^idure^  were  in  but  ^^d  ^ctaidition 
to  sustain  an  attadc.  No  choicte^  however,  remained  in 
th^ir  power.  Their  condition,  though  preferable  to  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  experienced,  was  not  sach  as  to 
tftempt  them  from  alann.  They  had  indeed  but  little  to 
fear ;  but  they  had  not  reached  the  object  of  their  wishes 
md  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  staffer  a  relaxation  of  their 
vi^vr. 

xheir  first  step  was  to  remount  the  cannon,  and  to  re- 
pair those  damagies  which  their  own  guns  had  occasio&ed 
xbvtng  complete  diis  tissk,  they  prc^eeded  to  ereet  somt 
batteries  upon  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  city. 

VOL.  III.  2  N 
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On  dK»e  (bey  momited  a  nmnber  of  cannoii)  bringing^   , 
in  mil,  no  lest  tfiot  threescore  piece  to  beer  at  once  npon 
Ae  Havasnah. 

On  the  completion  of  thcie  beitteries,  »d  prior  to 
tbeir  being  opened,  Lord  Albemarle,  to  put  an  oidf 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  camaoe  which  must  other* 
wise  ensoe^  dispatched  his  Aide-de-camp,  on  the  fOtb 
of  August,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  fforemor  cS 
the  ci^,  giving  him  d^ections  to  summon  mm  to  ssr- 
render,  am  to  explain  to  hkn  the  destruction  that  awaited 
Ihem  in  caee  of  a  refinaf.  The  goremor,  regardless  of 
the  summ(HMi  and  tbrealtening,  returned  for  an  answeiv 
^  That  he  was  under  no  uneasj/  apprehen$um$^  and  thai  he 
wmld  hdd  tM  to  the  laH  extremityJ*  But  he  soon  learned 
a  very  difierent  lesson. 

The  goreroor^s  answer  was  no  sooner  reodved,  than 
Lord  Albemarle  determined  to  bombard  the  town.  The 
cannonade  commenced  with  die  next  morning.  It  was 
heavy;  it  was  tremendous;  it  was  destructive.  Itcon* 
tinned  without  intermissicm  for  six  houn,  at  the  end  of 
whidi  all  the  guns  of  the  city  were  silenced,  and  flags  of 
tmce  were  hung  out  on  every  quarter,  soliciting  that  ca« 
pituktron  which  had  been  rejected  on  the  preceding  day. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  todc  place  immediately;  and 
a;  depoQr  was  sent  from  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the  be* 
mtgian,  to  heav  the  conditions,  which,  on  the  precedmg 
day  they  mi^t  in  part  have  (fictated ;  and  to  adjust  mea- 
mures  for  tw  surrender  of  the  place.  Ilie  &>aniardt 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  snipping 
and  to  have  the  harbour  declared  neutral;  bat  these 
cxerdons  were  unavailing..  Two  days  were  spent  in 
altereationB,  and  in  tranwnittmg  messages  from  the  esmp 
to  the  div,  and  from  the  city  to  the  can^  Bnt  Lovd 
Albenarie  was  steady  to  his  purpose;  and  the  S^MAiards^ 
finding  all  their  eferts  ineflfectnal,  at  length  comeqUKl  t# 
indmm  bodi  the  shiraing  and  the  harbour  in  tbe  €0«h 
mon  fiite,  which  had  oveitafcen  both  the  Moro  and  tlie 
city* 

It  was  dMrefore  fina%  tmAx-^^lTM  Oe  cUp  tsf 
Havarmahj  and  a  district  ^180  miles  to  the  Weitmittdf 
iMbiiedinitsgooernmenti  together  with  the  Fmtai  Oastlef 
eu$d  til  the  ships  in  tke  harbour^  should  be  sutrendeted  to 
Itit  BrOannic  Mtgesi^ : — That  the  ganrison  should  be  ot- 
iifwed  the  honours  ^wtr^  und  be  cemv^dto  OldSptiinr  ^ 


^'^Tkat  privaie  property  should  be  seckred  io  the  inkabi* 
tatUSi  and  that  they  should  enjoy  their  Jbrmer  lam  and 
religion^  'mithout  ir^ngement  or  molestation*" 

ft  was  on  the  14th  of  August  that  the  conquerors  took 
possessioa  of  the  city;  and  though  the  booty  they  foimd 
thare  wa«  not  eq^al  to  dieir  expectations,  k  was  such  a^ 
in  any  other  place  besides  the  Havannah,  would  havf 
been  deemed  inunense.  In  sUver  and  valuable  merchaa» 
diae^  belonging  to  his  Catholic  M^esty,  they  found  nearly 
to  Uie  amount  of  three  millions  sterlingy  besides  a  vast 
qtiantity  of  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  military 
stores.  (X  private  property  no  estimation  can  be  madet 
it  was  secured  by  treaty,  apd  the  article  was  not  violated* 
But  forming  our  estimate  of  these  treasures  from  the  nar 
ture  of  those  ships  which  had  rendezvoused  in  the  por^ 
Ihe  amazing  riches  of  their  carffoes,  the  prodj^it^  of 
seamen,  and  the  length  of  time  mat  the  wealth  bad  beeft 
accumulating,  they  must  have  been  immense. 

*^  The  conquest  of  Havannab,'*  says  Home,  '^  was  tha 
nost  conuderable,  and»  ia  its  consequences,  the  most  dei- 
dsive  blow  that  had  be»  strudc  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  It  united  in  itself  all  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages that  can  be  acquired  in  hostile  enterprises.  It  was 
a  military  triumph,  that  reflected  the  briglites^  lustre  on 
the  courage,  steadiness,  and  perseverance  of  the  Britisk 
troops.  Its  e&ct  on  the  enemy's  marine  made  it  equal 
to  the  greatest  naval  victory^  Nine  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates  were  taken :  three  of  the  former  description 
had  been  sunk  by  the  Spanialkrds,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  die  tiiege^  to  stop  the  &a^ 
trance  into  the  port ;  and  two  more^  that  were  in  for- 
wardness on  the  stocks,  were  destroyed  by  the  ocm- 
querors. 

<<  The  harbour  itself  was  of  still  greater  value  than  the 
fleet    It  absolutely  commanded  the  duly  speedy  passage 

S  which  the  Spanish  ships  could  sail  from  the  bay  of 
exioo  to  Europe;  so  that-  the  court  of  Madrid  could 
no  longer  receive  any  supplies  frcnn  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
cmt  by  such  routes  as  were  equally  tedious  and  uncertain* 
Tne  reduction  of  the  HavannaJi,  therefore,  not  only 
distressed  die  enany  by  stopping  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  but  likewise  opened  to  the  English  an  easy  avenue 
to  the  centre  of  their  American  treasures. .  The  plunder 
found  at  this  place  should  also  be  taken  into  the  accounts 
It  impoverisbtd  Spain^  and  enriched  the  captors;  and 

2  N  2 
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thougfc  !t  contributed  nothing  directly  to  the  public  bct* 
Vice,  it  might  be  said  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  Britidi 
nation,  and  to  supply  those  prodigious  drains  of  specie — • 
foreign  armies." 

But  how  advantageous  soever  the  Havannah  might 
have  been,  as  to  its  internal  resources,  and  as  a  path  to 
future  conquests  cm  the  Western  continent,  it  was  destined 
to  remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  possession.  It  afforded 
us  barely  time  to  survey  its  excellencies,  and  contemplate 
its  connexions,  before  it  reverted  back  to  the  Spaniards, 
its  former  possessors.  It  was  captured  in  1762,  and  wb$ 
restored  by  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  Since  that  time  it 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  sensible 
of  its  importance,  and  pro6ting  by  the  disasters  of  the . 
above  year,  have  not  only  repaired  its  former  fortifica- 
tions, out  added  new  ones,  which  have  nearly  rendered 
the  town  and  harbour  inaccessible  to  all  attacks. 

Cuba  is  by  (ar  the  largest  Island  in  the  American 
archipelago:  it  exceeds  Hispaniola,  which  approaches 
nearest  to  it,  by  no  less'  than  2400  square  miles.  It 
stretch^  from  East  to  West  about  700  miles  in  length, 
and  is  about  90  miles  in  breadth,  containing,  in  the 
whole,  38,400  square  miles.  As  its  extremities  aore  irre- 
gular, it  engrosses  various  degrees  of  latitude,  extending 
nrom  the  20Ui  to  the  2Sd  deg.  North,  and  stretchingfrom 
74  to  87  deg.  of  longitude  West  firom  London.  There 
is  a  range  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
height,  that  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Island. 
These,  as  they  have  never  been  cultivated,  have  afibrded 
but  a  partial  evidence  of  the  nature  of  their  soil.  Their 
aspect,  however,  i«  not  promising;  and  perhaps  their  most 
valuable  production  is  the  native  forests,  with  which  they 
are  chiefly  covered.  Exclusively  of  the  hills,  the  land  is 
in  general  open,  and  nearly  level;  in  many  places  ex- 
tremely rich,  and,  in  almost  all,  capable  of  a  profitable 
cultivation. 

But  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  Cuba  has  very  few 
rivers,  and  of  these  few^  none  of  them  are  navigable  for 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  They  rise  in  general 
in  the  hills,  and  scarcely  unite  their  streams  in  their  des- 
cent, before  they  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean.  But 
though  large  rivers  are  scarce,  the  defect  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  numerous  rivuleU  with  which  the  Island 
abounds.  In  addition  to  these,  the  inhabitants  have  their 
periodical  returns  of  rainy  seasons.    These  tropical  floods, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  springs  and  rivulets,  preserve  the 
lands  in  a  state  of  prolific  moisture,  and  supply  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  scattered  over  their  surface^  with  an 
inexhaustible  sufficiency  of  water. 

Fertilized  by  these  streams,  which  issue  both  from  the 
earth  and  sky,  the  soil  is  capable  of  being  rendered  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  valuable  articles  that  any  of  the  West 
India  Islands  -can  boast  Tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
maize,  cassava  root,  ginger,  aloes,  lon^  pepper,  and  coffee^ 
might  be  raised  in  almost  anv  quantities.  The  soil  seems 
particularly  adapted  to  their  growth,  and  the  extent  of 
the  country  is  such,  that  no  limits  could  be  set  to  the  ex- 
ports which  might  be  made. 

In  diiferent  part^  of  the  Island  there  are  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  The  principal  of  these  are  St.  lago,  to- 
wards the  East,  which  faces  Jamaica;  Cumberland  har- 
bour, which  lies  still  further  East ;  and  the  Havannah, 
on  the  North-west  side,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
This  faces  the  Florida  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  100  miles.  To  these  must  be  added  the  harbour 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  lies  "about  SO  miles  East  of  the 
Havannab. 

With  these  harbours  are  connected  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Island.  That  of  St.  lago  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated by  nature,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  art;  but, 
having  no  internal  trade,  and  oeing  out  of  the  tract  of 
those  ships  which  convey  the  gold  of  the  new  world  into 
Europe^  to  pay  for  the  blood,  and  bribe  the  justice  of 
the  old,  it  is  neither  rich  nor  populous.  Of  Cumberland 
but  little  is  known ;  its  harbour,  to  which  ships  occasion- 
ally resort,  has  rescued  it  from  perfect  obscurity,  but 
even  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  insig- 
nificance. Of  the  position,  strength,  and  importance  of 
the  Havannah  it  will  be  needless  to  make  i^epetitions. 
Its  situation  is  delightful ;  its  inhabitants  are  numerous ; 
and  its  riches  almost  immense.  It  contains  about  2000 
houses,  besides  a  vast  number  of  convents  and  churches. 
The  houses  are  inhabited  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  emigrated  from  Spaiii ;  and  by  other 
Europeans,  who,  from  various  causes,  have  taken  up 
their  abode  among  them.  Their  wealth  depends  upon 
their  communication  with  the  shipping.  And  their  inter- 
course with  men  who  visit  various  regions  of  the  globe, 
has  tended  to  curtail  the  dominion'  of  superstition,  and 
rendered  them  less  its  devotees,  than  might  be  expected. 
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where  popery  meets  with  no  redstanoe  from  formal  omx>« 
sidon.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  town  of  some  consideration ;  but 
its  importance  is  of  a  secondary  nature.  Its  Vicinity  to 
the  Havannah  is  the  primary  cause  of  its  prosperity ;  it 
shares  in  its  fortunes,  and  can  scarcely  survive  its  fieite. 

In  recording  the  real  productions  of  Cuba,  our  account 
^ust  &I1  considerably  short  of  that  which  its  fertility  and 
extent^  might  induce  the  reader  to  expect  ^^  The  onl^ 
places  (says  Raynal)  where  there  are  any  traces  of  culti- 
vation to  be  seen,*  are,  at  St.  lago^  a  port  to  the  win4* 
ward  of  the  colony,  and  at  Matanga,  or  Mantaca,  a  safe 
and  spacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  old  canal,  where 
the  galleons  usually  take  in  water  on  their  return  to  Spain. 
The  few  plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beautiful 
plains  of  the  Havannah^  and  even  these  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be." 

Cuba  may  be  considered,  in  real  value,  if  properly 
cultivated,  as  equal  to  an  empire.  Its  internal  resources 
would  hi^ve  been  so  many  fountains  of  wealth,  which  in- 
dustry would  continue  to  render  inexhaustible ;  and  th^ 
perfection,  to  which  her  articles  for  exportation  fhight  be 
brought,  would  at  all  times  command  a  market  Instead 
of  thia^  the  whole  territory  is  little  better  than  an  exten- 
sive forest,  exhibiting  to  the  observer,  a  frightful  solitud% 
to  which  bis  imagination  can  scarcely  set  any  bounds; 

<<  Far  from  contributing,"  continues  the  author  last 
quoted,  ^^  to  the  riches  and  strength  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  belong,  the  Islands  belonging  to  Spain  serve 
only  to  weaken  and  exhaust  it,  bv  the  expenses  required 
to  maintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended  property  to 
the  political  improvements  of  other  nations,  she  would 
have  discovered,  that  several  of  them  owed  their  influence 
solely  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn  from  Islands,  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  those  which  have  hitherto  only 
served  the  ignominious  purpose  of  swelling  the  list  of  her 
numberless  and  usdess  possessions.  She  would  have 
learned  that  tliere  is  no  other  rational  foundation  of  eo- 
lonies,  especially  of  those  that  have  no  minesi  but  agri- 
culture." 

The  reputation,  which  the  tobacco  brought  from  the 
Havannah  acquired  at  an  early  period,  gave  it  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  same  article^  if  produced  in  any 
other  Island.  And  even  that  ancient  reputation  is  not 
yet  done  away.  This  article,  in  former  yearsi  was  one 
of  its  staple  commodities.    Vast  quantities  were  carrkd 
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to  Mexico  ahd  Feruj  and  the  surplus  dlbrded  a  supply 
for  Spain.  But  the  exorbitant  weight  of  imposts  and 
the  exercise  of  a  venal  authority,  over  the  produotiens  of 
industry,  have  long  since  destroyed  that  spirrt  of  enter* 
prise^  which,  if  permitted  to  operate,  would  have  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  to  vanquish  all  their  rival^ 
Hence  this  species  of  traffic  has  almost  totally  dtsap* 
peared;  and  tne  occasion  of  its  failure  may  be  justly  at* 
tributed  to  the  languor  which  the  negligence  of  the 
Spanish  government  has  infused  into  the  Islanders,  and 
to  its  carelessness  in  endeavouring  to  gratify  Europe  With 
Ibis  refined  species  of  vulgar  luxury — tobacco  brought 
fii^m  the  Havannah. 

But  sugar  has  still  been  more  unproductrve  than  to* 
bacco.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  this  article  is  by  far  the 
richest,  and  most  lucrative  production  that  the  West 
Indies  can  boast  Most  of  the  other  Islands  have  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  this  valuable  cane,  and  but  few  have 
fiuled  in^their  endeavours*  Cuba  may  indeed  be  considered 
as  an  exception ;  although  the  amazing  fertility  of  hei^ 
kmds  invites  to  exertion  with  more  ardency,  and  promises 
rewards  with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance,  than  that  of 
any  other  Island*  The  canes  which  they  cultivate  are  ef 
liie  best  qualitv,  and  the  lands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
perfi^  their  nch  productions.  Nevertheless,  a  general 
aiversion  to  labour  prevails,  and  all  its  consequences  fbl* 
low;  so  diat  the  plantations  are  not  only  few,  but  badly 
attend^.  Widi  some  of  the  best  canes,  and  in  one  of 
^  finest  dimates  on  the  earth,  they  make  but  a  small 
quimtity  of  sugar,  and  this  is  of  the  most  inferior  kind ; 
with  this  they  supply^e  inarkets  of  Mexico,  and  occct- 
ikmally  export  the  surplus  to  (he  mother  country. 

GotlMi,  iriien  Cuba  was  first  discovered  by  Coliunbus» 
and  conquered  by  Velasquee,  was  found  to  be  a  native  df 
^e  Island.  The  shrub  grew  n)ontaneously  in  almost  all 
the  parti  which  ther  explored^  The  preservation  of  its 
ptoauctions  requirea  but  little  attention  and  little  labour^ 
Dut  unhappily  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thought 
it  reauired  too  much  of  both.  Instead  of  propagathig, 
A<ey  nave  diminished  it,  although  the  general  terapara^ 
tore  of  the  soil  is  eoig^iial  to  its  increase.  In  many 
fSaees  on  the  Island  not  a  dired  of  it  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
tfaoiqB^,  in  former  years,  it  was  one  considerable  article 
•f  txpotMion,  yet  sudi  a  genertd  scarcity  has  of  late 
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prevailed,  that  several  years  elf^sse,  between  the  time» 
when  any  of  it  is  sait  to  Europe.    • 

In  the  article  of  coiFee  they  have  been  a  little  more 
successiiil,  and  but  a  little.  They  had  observ^  with 
some  attention,  the  advantages  derived  from  its  cultiva* 
tion  in  other  Islands,  and  they  determined  upon  an  ex- 
periment, notwithstanding  their  dislike  to  imitation.  But 
unfortunately,  while  they  imported  the  article,  they  forgot 
to  import  that  diligence  and  attention,  which  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  mature  it  to  perfectiop,  and  to  procure  for 
them  the  advantages  at  which  they  aimed.  Still,  how- 
ever, its  cultivation  was  not  wholly  neglected.  About 
35,000  weight  may  be  considered  as  their  annual  pro- 
duction, one-third  of  which  they  export  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  remaining  part  to  old  Spain,  after  deducting  a 
sufficiency  for  their  own  consumption. 

Their  other  articles  are  but  trifling,  even  wh^n  com- 
pared with  the  former ;  and  consequently,  they  can  be 
entided  to  no  particular  description.  This,  however, 
must  be  understood  of  vegetfible  productions  only.  The 
scantiness  of  the  inhabitants,  leaving  almost  the  whol€^ 
Island  in  a  state  of  wild  fertility)  affords  both  protection 
and  nourishment  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  These, 
though  constantly  reduced  by  slaughter,  increase  with  aa 
uncommon  d^ree  of  rapidity.  Tne  hides  of  these  ani- 
mals are,  with  the  inhabitants,  become  a  stifle  conuno- 
dity,  so  tliat  they  annually  export  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand.  This  pumber  might  be  easily  increased  (o  almost 
any  amount,  if  either  necessity  or  choice  should  stimu- 
late the  wealthy  residents  to  exertion.  For  among  those 
lands  which  are  distributed  into  lots,  a^d  assigned  over 
to  proprietors,  as  they  have  no  taste  for  extensive  cultivar 
tions,  thousands  of  acres  can  be  applied  to  no  other  pur- 
pose^ than  that  of  affording  herbage  to  cattle.  This 
mode  of  traffic  requires  but  little  labour;  in  short  none, 
'till  the  beast  is  to  be  slaughtered,  that  its  carcase  may  be 
conducted  to  the  market,  and  its  hide  preserved  for  exr 
portation. 

The  Island  of  Cuba,  contains,,  itccording  to  the  most 
recent  account  that  can  be  obtained,  about  55,000  souls, 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  complexions,  and  conditions,  Oi 
these  about  25,000  are  enslaved,  while  30,000  Whites^ 
Mestees,  Mulattoes,  and  free  Negroes,  enjoy  all  the  be* 
nefits  of  Spanish  freedom.    *^  The  food  of.  these  different 


ipeele^  of  inhabliknts  (say^  Rayiial)  consists  of  exc^leiii 
|>drk)  detestable  beef^  lx>th  in  great  plenty,  and  both  ex- 
ceedingly pheap,  and  Manioc  Even  the  troops  have  no 
bth^r  bread  than  the  Cassava.  The  habit  of  seeing  Eu* 
fopeans  frequently  at  Ciiba^  has  probably  preserved  the 
inhabitiitit^  from  that  totally  laihg|uid  state  of  inactiont 
which  prevails  in  all  the  othel*  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
Hew  world.  It  must  be  farther  dbservea,  that  the  people 
are  less  mixed,  their  dress  more  decent^  and  their  man* 
ners  better  regulated  than  in  Che  other  Islands." 

The  s^as,  which  wash  the  shores  of  Cuba^  abound 
With  a  variety  of  fish,  such  as  are  common  to  the  tropical 
waves,  and  of  which  We  have  given  some  account  in  out 
history  of  Jamaica.  In  these,  the  inhabitants,  if  urged 
b^  necessity,  would  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pro^ 
Visions,  in  case  the  Island  should  ever  be  so  thickly 
peopled,  as  to  destroy  the  forests  in  which  the  herds  of 
fcatUe  now  browse.  At  present,  the  finny  tribes  wanton 
on  the  coasts  whh  little  or  no  molestation ;  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  permitted  to  do^  when  the 
Bu^edts  of  Hatuey  inhabited  the  land. 

In  this  Island  a  variety  of  original  land  animals  may 
be  seen.  These  have  escaped  the  exterminating  hand  ot 
man;  and  have  found  protection  in  those  vast  wilder* 
hesses,  which  have  not  vet  been  thoroughly  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  this  general  destroyer.  Many  of  the  species^ 
which  once  inhabited  these  Islands,  are  now  exterminated^ 
but  the  greatest  variety  is  to  be  found  in  Cuba.  Of  these 
animals  we  have  also  already  spoken,  in  an  early  chapter 
of  our  first  volume.  Both  these,  and  many  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  Islands^ 
have  here  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  woods  of  this,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  make  them  their  re- 
treat, till  Cuba  shall  change  its  masters,  or  till  a  spirit  of 
industry,  unknown  at  present  to  the  inhabitants,  shall 
induce  them  to  adopt  a  system  to  which  their  ancestors 
have  hitherto  been  strangers. 

The  timber  of  this  Island  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
climate  in  which  it  grows ;  and  hence  the  Spaniards  have 
erected  a  dock-yard  at  the  Havannah,  for  the  building  of 
ships  of  war,  to  add  to  the  navy  of  Spain.  Their  masts, 
iron,  and  cables,  are  carried  thither  from  Europe ;  but 
all  the  other  piaterials  are  found  in  abundance  upon  the 
Island.  **  But  that  (says  Raynal)  which  is  most  va- 
luable is  the  timber,  which,  growing  under  the  influence 
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of  the  hotteit  njn  of  the  ran,  lastg  widi  modenfe  cair 
iht  a  whole  century ;  whereas  European  diijps  dry  aii<I 
split  under  the  tomd  zone.  This  wood  begins  to  grow 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannah ;  but  it  is 
very  plentiful  on  all  the  coasts,  and  the  tirannportation  of 
it  IS  neither  dear  nor  diflkult  Spain  is  the  more  in- 
terested to  multiply  these  docks,  as  the  seas  most  fre- 
quented by  its  shipping  all  lie  between  the  tropics.** 

In  no  portion  of  theur  insular  possessions,  b^des  the 
Island  ot  Cuba,  can  the  Spaniaras  assume  such  a  com- 
manding aspect;  th^  have  no  place  equal  to  it  for 
strength  ana  relative  importance;  and  ccmsequently  have 
no  puce  so  well  suited  as  the  Havannah,  to  recruit  their 
naval  forces.  It  is  from  these  considerations,  that  they 
have  expended  sudi  a  profiidon  of  treasure^  since  its 
capture  m  1763,  to  renoer  the  town  and  harlx>ur  proof 
a^inst  the  attacks  of  all  assailants.  And  it  is  highly 
probable^  from  the  fortifications  which  they  have  ere^ea; 
the  precautions  which  thejr  have  taken;  the  difficulties 
whicn  they  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  future  in- 
vaders; and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  defend  them^ 
selves  against  thdr  enemies,  without  even  the.  most 
distant  probability  of  havinpr  their  supplies  cut  o£^  that^ 
they  have  nearly  accomplished  their  purpose.  Hence 
then  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  notwithstanding  their 
native  richness  is  with  them  but  of  remote  consideration. 
The  acdvi^  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  into  a  different 
channd, — ^mto  a  communication  with  those  ct  the  new 
world.  While  this  communication  can  be  presered,  and 
while  the  wealth  of  both  ccmtinents  toudies  upon  her 
coasts,^  Cuba  must  be  expected  to  remain  in  its  present 
uncultivated  condition ;  and  we  shall  have  but  little  occa- 
sion of  surprise,  though  we  continue  to  learn,  that  the 
whole  exports  fh>m  Cuba,  as  at  present,  do  not  exceed 
those  from  the  small  Island  of  Antigua. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  traffic  belonging  to  the 
productions  of  Cuba,  there  is  one  on  which  we  have 
nitherto  been  silent  This  is  the  Blood-haund^  which,  to 
the  indelible  infamy  of  Europe,  has  been  empWed  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians^  to  hunt  and  devour 
those  whom  they  have  been  pleased  to  denominate  Savages. 
A  respect  for  human  nature  might  tempt  us  to  draw  a 
veil  over  these  enormities,  but  truth  has  a  superior  claim 
upon  n)ankind.  The  manner  in  which  these  dogs  have 
been  employed,  we  have  ahready  mentioned  in  the  second 
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tthapter  of  tke  first  volume^  mge  1S7«  These  pracfio^ 
have  covei'ed  the  Spanish  Idandt  with  iD&myy  whidk 
nothing  can  expiate,  and  have  opottd  the  prooeecUngs 
df  Spain  to  the  detestation  of  the  cm|ned  world.  Happjr 
would  it  have  been  for  the  reratation  of  tM*  nation,  if 
Spain  alone  were  guilty.  Unfortunately,  the  annals  of 
Jamaica*  will  teach  us  a  different  lesson ;  and  inrtruct  u^ 
while  execrating  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  to  con* 
dder  ourselves  as  partial  imitators  of  their  crimes. 

The  Blood-hound,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  is  in 
general,  **  nearly  of  the  size  of  me  sheep  dog  in  Endand, 
to  which  it  bears  no  small  resemblance.^  But  whether 
its  antipathy  to  the  human  species  be  natural  or  only 
acquired,  seems  to  be  a  point,  on  which  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  its  feroci^,  npeak  with  hesita- 
tion. Many  of  those^  who  have  given  to  the  world 
accounts  of  these  ferodous  animals,  have  been  evidently, 
influenced  by  national  partialities,  or  have  been  interested 
jbr  the  honour  of  human  nature.  These  circumstances 
have  induced  them  to  view  the  introduction  of  blood- 
hounds as  a  measure,  though  not  strictly  justifiable  in 
it8d(  yet  as  one,  that,  on  the  score  of  pohtical  ex^i-' 
ency,  and  under  existing  circumstances»  will  admit  of 
considerable  palliation,  ifnot  defence. 

These  men  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  the  ferocity  of  these  dogs  is  natural,  and  that  their 
disciplme  only  is  acquired;  thereby  exculpating  their 
humane  employers  from  the  ori^n  of  that  odium  which 
must,  otherwise  be  invariably  attached  to  their  conduct. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  can  produce  no  inetanoes 
in  which  these  dogs  pursue  and  devour  men  of  a  wkiU 
complexion.  Even  the  mode  of  training  them  discovers, 
diat  their  habite  of  peculiar  ferod^  towards  the  human 
species  are  infused  mto  them  by  oisdpline;  and  we  axe 
left  in  possession  of  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  condnde 
that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  fironft  the  Blacks,  whidi 
they  recdve  from  Ae  Whites,  would  give  to  their  canine 
dUposition  a  different  turn ;  so  that  they  might  be  cKrected 
with  equal  ease  against  thoas^  who^  to  make  them  mow 
eavag^  contrive  to  fiMd  them  with  blood. 

^<  The  first  particular  nietiti0A  of  Cheir  use  in  actmtf 
with  troops,  (says  Rainsferd)  is  by  Herorat  the  %ianish 
iiistorian,  when  describing  the  firrt  oonfliet  of  Columbiu 
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^ith  the  Indi*os  in  1492.*  The  Sletite-homui  of  the  Scqu 
was  in  much  rojiule,  as  beln^  early  applied  to  discover 
tlie  haunts  of  robbers ;  and  Strabo  n  said  to  describe  an 
^tt&ck  upon  the  Gauls  by  dogs  of  the  present  descripiian* 
The  character  of  decided  enmi^  to  man,  howevejfj  secci^ 
to  have  been  preserved  only  m  Spanish  America,  and 
the  writer  is  induced,  from  many  circumstances,  to 
thnik,  that  the  quadruped,  which  i«  the  But)ject  of  thift 
ateount,  h^  though  of  a  similar  species  to  the  Irish  wolf 
dog  breed,  a  native  of  the  South  seas/'  (p.  424,) 

In  thus  assigning  the  origin  of  the  blood-bounds^  to, 
Spanish  America,  some  serious  difficulties  will  arise* 
Columbus,  at  the  time  of  the  dogs  mentioned  by  Ilerera, 
had  not  even  discovered  the  continent,  much  less  couUl 
eithei-  he  or  any  of  liis  associates,  have  taken  these  ani- 
mals from  thence ;  and  sUU  less  could  they  have  trained 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  troops,  even  adii^t- 
ting  them  to  have  been  so  founti*  Neither  can  we  suppose 
tit  at  they  found  these  dogs  on  the  Islantts,  since  the  eacly 
historians  assure  Us,  that  the /Itof  was  the  only  dog  of 
the  western  worlds  of  which  the  nutives  of  the  Leeward 
Inland*  were  remarkably  fond.  I  lencc  then  we  arc  com* 
pelled  to  conclude,  that  neither  tb<;  western  continent  not 
the  Islands  could  have  given  birti  originally  to  these  de- 
structive animals.  It  could  not  be  the  continent,  fpi>  at 
the  time  of  tlieir  use,  it  was  not  discovered ;  it  could  not 
be  the  Islands,  because  the  Atco  was  of  a  different  £pecies« 
aijd  of  a  more  domestic  and  inoffenisivc  nnture*  And 
in  addition  to  these  cii^cumstances,  no  tijnc,  cou!(|  have 
elapsedj.  in  which  the  Spaniards  could  have  obtained  a 
ImcmlLd^e  of  their  use,  and  have  trained  them  to  join  lit 
tlu  ^lut  stable  co-operation.  Urgej,  therefore,  by  n^ 
ce«^bTtyj  we.  are  obliged  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  dogs 
ro  Europe,  and  to  conclude,  that  they  mu^t  have  been 
introt]yce<I  by  the  Spant/irds  in  their  earl^v.  voyages*  Ou 
tikC  Uiotives  wluch  m  them  to  import  animals  of  tliis  f^ 
rocious  nature,  we,  have  no  ri^ht  tp  determine:  but  we 
have  a  riglit  to  observ^  that,  m  the  fir^t  b^tUe  which 

*  'TW  ibove  iiaTe,  int*ilUm<'rt  by  Mr.  RiiiiSforif,  frtiiil  witlcnHy  biT«  ^ 

H^,  and  fut  cnt^t^vtHtnt  t^vk  jiUrp  iiU  UU^I. 

f  "Thv  A 'CO  ivns  I  be  rmtivf  d^g  gf  llic  New  HfmUphrtp»  tmv  <1oei  tti 
Bfi'tfi  tfi  ti3V<'  dlfft  ft  J  i^tpiilh  item  iliiit  af  thf  Old^  tiirtjit   that  it  p(»- 
«4*ilcanot  ttie  iMi*cr  a!  br-Lk-u^.      I  i**  »a:iv     -.A  Hi^jjenroiJi,  iikt  fW<*  ' 
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Ukik  |)lape^  the  invi^ers  appear  \o  have  beeQ  but  too  well 
acquainted  wkh  their  iatai  use. 

Nor  is  the  above  inference  that  haa  been  xdad^  of  ^ 
mere  $oli^ry  nature.  Aco^  an^  ancient  Spanish  hifr% 
tojri^  who  wrote  so  early  as  1 58^7 j  has  the  foUowing 
observations^  which  tend  to  corroborate  the  cop<<lus]o^s^ 
*  we  have  attempted  to  establish.  In  $U  DopdinoO)  the^ 
dogs  (^l^vrop^  nave  multijplied  so  exceedingly,  Uuit,  a^ 
this  tune,  they  are  a  nuisance  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  price  is  set  on  their  heads  as  on  tWse  of 
wolves  iiji  old  Spain.  At  first  there  were  no,  dqgs.  in  tbc^ 
Island,  bi^t  a  small  mute  creature  resemblmg  a  dc^,  wil^N 
a  nose  like  that  of  a  fox,  which,  the-  nat^ve^  cabled  Alcq^ 
The  Indians  were  sp  fond  of  the^  little  i^limaJ8,  thal^ 
thev  carried  them  on  their  shoulders  wljierever  they  wen^ 
and  nourished  them,  in  t^eir  boso^^" 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  natural  aotip^y  oi^ 
these  dogs,  this  much  i$  certain,  that  they  have  w}ai^ 
into  the  nands  of  those  who  hi^^  contrived,  by  the  edu- 
cation they  l^ave  affor4ed  thern^  to  give  a  more  ^vag^ 
turn  to  their  ferocity.  Xheij;  n^ra^^  or  a<f<}UM*e4  ^vs9lk. 
for  blood  has, been  .reduped  to  a.r.eg!iflar  system.;  fpr  me^t 
have  been  employed  to.insljruct  th^p  how  to  apt  ii^sqenea, 
ojT  carnage,  ta  increase  the  miseiy  and  4dstniction  9C 
ma». 

It  it,  well  known  that  the  Buccaniers  presentedi  to  th^ 
world  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  earlv  periods  of  tjie 
American  ana  West  ](ndian  history.  Of  thei^  depredar«< 
tioq^  and  character  we  hi^ve  already  spoken^  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  tl>e  first  vok^pie,  to  which  the  reader  is  referredL 
for  further  information.  These,  men,,  disdaining  to  si|b* 
ink  to.  any  sovereign,  authoritv,  ooqtinu^  their  pillA|fe^ 
till  they  spread  terri^  qv^r  those  seaa  which'  their  ships 
were  accustomed  to  traverse.  Their  depredations  be^w^Qf^ 
at  len^,an  obj^  of  i^a^pngl  cquuderation,  and.  fonpi- 
dable  lorjcqs.  were  fitted  out^  to  clear  the  seaa  of  these 
daring,  pirates. 

M^y  of/these  Buccaniers,  whoy  gTQwn.  weary  witk 
that  tousome  and  dangerous  mode  01  Ufe^.  endeavouned 
to. escape  the  aveni^g  sword,  which  they,  well  knew  ptir«^ 
sued  them,  retired  to  the  more  inaccessible  and.uninha-;'. 
bited  regions  of  the  larger  Islands.  In  these  abodes, 
their,  dress  was  as  savage  as  their  employment  was  barba- 
rous. A  shirt,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  some  apimal  which* 
they  had  slaughtered^  trqw^era  i^ad^  frpm  its  skin,  a  pair 
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of  shoes,  and  a  bat,  constituted  the  fonner;  and  the 
slaughter  of  wild  bulls,  which  roamed  through  the  fo- 
rests, constituted  the  latter.  Around  their  waists  they 
fiifiltened  a  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  short  sabre,  and 
s  family  of  knives;  these,  together  with  a  gun,  if  they 
could  obtain  one,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  dogs^  which 
they  contrived  to  enlist  in  their  service,  constituted  their 
instruments  of  warfiure,  their  protection,  and  defence.* 

The  dogs  they  instructed  so  to  pursue  the  bulls  which 
they  hunt^  as  to  follow  them  in  their  inaccessible  re- 
treats^— to  drive  them  through  the  forests, — and  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  either  of  their  guns  or  sabres. 
And  so  e3q)ert  were  these  men  in  the  management  of  the 
dogs,  that  even  after  the  bulls  were  destroyed,  and  these 
desperadoes  were  reduced  to  a  condition  more  bordering 
upon  civilization,  their  mode  of  disciplining  the  dogs 
aeems  to  have,  been  retained,  for  the  barbarous  purpose 
of,  training  them  to  hilnt  and  devour  ihen« 

<<  Among  the  remains  of  the  Buccaniers  (says  Rains- 
ford)  are  we  costume  and  ntode  of  life  in  the  Spanish 
chasseurs,  who  conduct  the  blood-hounds.  The  hc^-skin 
trowsers,  drawn  on  their  limbs  warm  from  the  animal 
when  shot  wild  in  the  woods,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
their  food  {boucanerff  a  name  at  present  s^nonimous  with 
cookinff)  being  common  to  both.  And  in  feet,  evexy 
part  or  their  dress,  their  migratory  life,  power,  and  for- 
bearance^ and  savage  habits  in  the  woods,  all  exhibit  the 
emcient  Buccanier  in  the  modem  Chasseur  g  and  die  ^r- 
trait  of  the  one^  when  young,  robust,  and  daring  is  a 
very  complete  resemblance  of  the  other.**  p.  426. 

The  mode  which  tfiese  chasseurs  adopt,  in  training  the 
yonn^  blood-homid  for  that  inhuman  practice,  whi(£,  to 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  it  is  designed  to  pursue,  is 
neariy  as  follows : 

The  young  pui)py,  when  taken  from  its  dam,  is  imme- 
diately conmied  in  a  kind  of  cage^  fenced  in  the  front 
with  iron  bars,  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
barely  to  permit  the  young  animal  to  thrust  out  his  head 
or  feet,  without  permitting  it  to  escape.  In  this  school 
of  inhumanity  it  is  always  fed  by  white  people^  because 

•  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  96^ 
t  The  fleth  of  tkoM  Built,  wbidi  were  pvrtaed  by  tlie  mndeiit  B«c- 
caniert,  wms  tometinies  semsoned  with  Orange  jnice  and  Jamaica  pepper. 
At  other  times  it  was  dried  in  the  amoke  which  their  fires  occationtd,  iQ 
a  pia<^  called  Buccaiti,  and  lience  the  name  BMctmikrs. 


the  Blaeks  &ve  tlioie  wbom  it  is  taught  to  consider  as  its 
prey.  In  the  early  periods  of  its  discipline,  it  is  fed  with 
the  entrails  and  bU)od  of  animals ;  and  this  in  sndi  a 
sparing  manner,  that  the  keenness  of  appetite^  which 
hun^  occasions,  may  give  a  more  poignant  relish  to  a 
species  of  food  which  even  instinct  nraes  the  Aog  to  prefer. 
Initiated  into  this  part  of  their  mscipline^  and  accus* 

'  tomed  to  fix)d,  which  both  hunger  and  their  canine  na- 
ture urge  them  to  devour,  as  these  dogs  approach  towards 
maturity,  they  are  introduced  to  a  new  scene,  which  bears 
a  sensible  resembla];ice  to  the  victims  whom  they  are  des- 
tmed  to  destrov.  The  vessel  in  which  theur  food  was 
formerly  brought,  is  now  thrown  aside^  and  a  new  one 
is  substituted,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  th«r 
preceptors. 

i  A  ngure,  appropriated  formed,  with  suitable  materials^ 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Negroe,  and  painted 
black,  to  keep  aBve  the  deoeptioB,  is  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  or  their  cages.    Within  the  body  of  this  artu- 

Jcial  Negroe^  are  deposited  the  blood  and  entraOs  of 
beasts,  on  which  the  actts  have  been  accustomed  to  feed. 
It  is  nevertheless  placea  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  allure 
the  smell  of  the  animals,  rendered  almost  desperate 
through  hunger ;  so  that  the  dropping  of  the  blooa,  and 
the  hraging  of  a  solitary  entrail,  may  attract  the  si^t^ 
and  kindle  their  desires,  without  easily  satis^rinff  the 
cravings  of  their  appetites.  After  licking  up  the  blood 
which  occasionally  falls,  and  waiting  without  satiety, 
their  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  tne  source  of  th^r 
food,  which  is  not  placed  altogether  beyond  their  reach. 
At  length,  encouraged  by  their  keepers,  and  driven  by 
the  impulses  of  nature,  they  seize  the  artificial  victim, 
rip  it  open  vnth  their  teeth,  and  devour  it9  contents  with 
all  that  eagerness,  which  is  more  easily  imagined  than 
descrS)ed. 

A  repetition  of  this  mode  of  treatment  soon  fiimiliarises 
the  dogs  to  the  artificial  Afirican,  and,  in  a  little  whiles 
the^  expect  £x)d  through  np  other  channel.  After  a 
while  these  forms  are'taade  to  bear  a  still  stronger  re- 
semblance to  the  victims  they  are  designed  to  represent 
The  dogs  are  taught  to  survey  them  at  a  distance,  to  be- 
hold them  occasionally  in  an  attitude  of  motion,  and  to 
contemplate  the  figure  withput  having  but  little  to  allure 
the  smell.  Their  attachment  to  these  unnatural  vehicles 
of  food  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they 
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huve  b^n  ftccustomed  to  receive  it  dirongh  that  mediutti ; 
and  their  impatience  become  more  visilHe,  as  the  calls  of 
hutiger  grow  tnore  imperious,  ahd  as  the  moving  figure 
is  made  to  approtidi  towards  them.  At  length,  aflef 
they  have  been  teased  by  hunger  and  their  keepers,  even 
to  madness,  they  k^e  permitted  to  sieze  the  figure,  as  by 
aeeident,  to  overcome  its  apparently  ineffectual  struggles 
to  disengage  itself;  to  tear  it  open  and  devour  th^  hau- 
lieons  cfargo;  and  to  glut  themselves  with  blood. 

Iii  th^  mean  while,  the  Chasseurs,  exhibiting  signs  of 
approbation  at  the  conauest  nHiich  their  pupils  havd 
inade^  aiid  being  in  reality  delighted  with  their  profici- 
ency, contribute  to  their  indulgence  by  every  expression 
of  encMragement.  lliey  are.  stroked ;  they  are  caressed  j 
they  are  invited  to  renew  their  carnival ;  and  taught,  by 
cfvery  action,  that  this  is  the  mode  of  Hfe  which  they  are 
Soth  solicited  and  destined  to  pursue.  It  is  obvious,  that 
by  these  means,  the  Whites  ingratiate  themselves  info 
tJiefr  fkvour,  while  the  Blacks  are  considered  as  objects  of 
llteir  prtv.  The  former  obtain  a  superiority  over  them, 
and  the  latfer  smk  even  beneath  the  blood-houndtl^  that 
are  taught  to  devour  them. 

InstrtKdted  thtis  in  the  first  rudiments  of  their  barba* 
tons  employment,  as  soon  as  their  knowledge  in  their 
business  is  deemed  sufficiently  forward,  they  are  taken 
from  theh^  kennels  or  cages,  and  carried  to  places  in 
which  their  proficiency  mav  be  demonstrated  By  actual 
experiment.  The  mind  shudders  at  the  recital  of  the 
horror^  she  contemplates,  and  veils  in  silence  what  no 
hmguajge  has  sufficient  energy  to  express.  ^^  In  sam^ 
instances  (observer  Mr.  Raint^rd)  fkis  is  extended  to  a 
great  length ;  bnt^  in  general^  their  discipline  could  not 
permanently  retain  them  tender  the  command  of  their 
leaders  s-^tke  consequence  is  obvicusJ*  p.  427. 

These  detestable  scenes  are,  however,  varnished  over 
with  the  8ym|)athetic  terms  of  melancholy  accidents^  greai 
misfortunes^  or  unaccountable  disasters.  These,  in  a  tole* 
rant  Spanish  colony,  are  sufficient  to  silence  fiilure  eh- 
tiuiries,  but  not  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  enormities. 
Their  occasfonal  recurrence,  is,  however,  cancelled  with 
a  repetition  of  regret,  or  d^nded  on  the  score  of  potiti-^ 
Cai  expedienby, — as  one  of  those  partial  evils,  which  is' 
necessary  to  produce  a  pubhc  good. 

The  professed  end  which  ue  Spaniards  acknowledge 
to  have  in  view,  in  thus  truning  &ese  dog3,  is  to  pursutf 


fiig^tiVe  Vfegroeni  whcs  having  escaped  the  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  had  sought  ^nd  found  an  asylum  in  the 
mottntains.  With  bioM-^honnds,  sufficiently  traihed  to 
answer  their  purposes,  the  Chasseurs,  even  more  fero^ 
cions  than  the  dogs  they  have  instructed,  traverse  tiie 
suspicious  parts  of  their  secret  haunts,  encouraging  the 
do^  to  search  eVery  avenue,  with  nearly  the  same  dex- 
terity that  a  huntsman  in  Europe,  uSes  to  start  a  hare,  or 
rouse  a  beast  of  prey.  The  ddgs^  soon  initiated  into  the? 
tactics  of  their  master^  e^ert  themselves  till  they  catch  a 
aeent 

•  When  all  the  savage  soiil  of  game  is  up  at  once,'* 
the  unfoftunBte  victims  are  then  immediately  pursued  by 
these  hal&starved  animals ;  and  these  again  are  followed 
by  the  Chasseurs, — 

"  Who  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  hi  blood.'* 

Unffortnliately,  it  fireqiitently  happens  that  the  blood-; 
hounds  outstrip  their  companions,  and  overtake  the  un^ 
happy  fugitive^  almost  breathless  with  attempdng  to  es- 
oqie,  and  mable  to  madEe  any  resistance.  In  this  case 
he  sabftnits  to  bis  &le;  the  dogs  seize  upon  him  in  nn 
nu^aot,  and  devour  his  flesh,  while  he  utters  his  unavail* 
ing  shrieks.  Uader  these  circumstances,  when  the  Chas^ 
seurs  arrive  at  the  faital  spot,  tiiey  have  nothing  more  ta 
do  than  to  sdect  some  part  of  the  refoae  of  the  dogs,  ai 
a  trophy  of  their  success^  to  exhibit,  on  their  return,  aa 
a  memorial  of  honour,  md  a  title  to  veward^ 

Sometimes,  howeter,  it  happens  diat  the  fugitive  Ne^ 
groe,  aware  that  the  dogs  are  gaining  inf>on  him^  in  ordefr 
to  elude  tlieir  seard,  ascends  a  tree;  snould  the  dogs  in 
this  ease  be  so  fortunate  as  to  miss  him,  and  to  move 
elsewhere  to  recover  the  scent,  be  escapes  dieir  devouiw 
11^  jaws.  Bitt  such  instances  rarely  oectat.  The  iags^ 
dous  oaadruped  ^neraU^  pursoes  the  sc^it  home  to  the 
foot  m  the  tree^  where  he  continues  yelping,  tiU  he  cok 
leots  bis  oompavnon^  These  all  join  in  one  disai^  howl^ 
wlvich  diredtt  the  Chasseurs  to  the  spot,  wfao^  knowing 
the  occasion,  fMroceed  to  act  as  circmnstances  may  directs 
If  the  victim  is  not  to  be  preserved  idive  for  a  putdic  ex- 
hibition of  Wanton  barbarity^  he  is  obliged  to  descend^ 
and  etthtr  ren^^w  the  aha$e^  which  soon  termiiiates  in  his 
^eatii,  as  altfeady  described,  or  die  xmm  the  spot  Btit 
if,  <m  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  made  a  public  etampler 
attioBg  ^  6}imef  ifUow-*sla:v3eS)  the  dogs  are  coUeeted 
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together  and  instantly  muzzled ;  for  without  this  it  woola 
be  hardly  pos&ible  even  for  the  Chasseurs  to  restrain  the 
terocitv  with  which  they  are  inspired,  while  within  sight 
of  theur  prey. 

As  soon  as  the  dogs  are  muzzled,  the  victim  is  obliged 
to  descend  from  the  tree  in  which  he  had  found,  rather  a 
prolongation  of  his  miserable  fote,  than  a  temporary  res- 
cue from  danger.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  the  custody  of  his 
pursuers,  an  iron  hoop  is  lods^  fast  about  his  neck,  and 
occasionally  he  is  loaded  with  chains.  At  the  extremities 
of  this  hoop,  whicli  is  flattened  in  an  horizontal  direction, 
are  placed  several  hooks,  which  are  so  contrived,  that 
they  ma^  continually  entangle  the  prisoner  among  the 
busnes,  m  case  he  should  be  sm  mad  as  to  attempt  an 
escape.  In  addition  to  this,  on  the  flattened  part  of  the 
hoop,  which,  while  it  is  about  his  neck,  rests  upon  his 
shoulders,  they  insert  spikes,  which  thus  become  inverted, 
and  ptess  With  their  points  upon  his  naked  flesh,  in  which 
position  he  is  obliffea  to  bear  the  iron  load. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  every  step  the  victim  takes,  the 
motion  of  his  body  must  communicate  motion  to  the 
hoop  that  incloses  his  neck;  and  that  the  pressure  of 
tliis  hoop,  now  increased  by  motion,  must  force  the 
qpikes  td  enter  his  shoulders.  And  while  thus  marchings 
a  prisoner  both  to  dogs  and  men,  if  he  study  the  ease  ojf 
hb  movements,  to  soften  the  excruciating  pains  from 
which  he  cannot  flee,  the  bushes,  which  wiu  unavoidably 
fasten  to  the  hooks,  which  extend  from  the^extremities  of 
the  hoop,  stopping  him  witi^  a  sudden  jerk,  must  occasion 
pangs  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  horror. 

Still,  however,  these  pansns  are  but  a  prelude  to  those 
which  are  still  in  reserve.  Of  this  melancholy  truth  the 
prisoner  is  not  insensible;  he  therefore  sometimes  out^ 
walks  his  wearied  tyrants,  and,  notwithstanding  his  situ- 
ation, occasionally  endeavours  to  run  awav.  In  this  case 
the  Chasseurs  have  a  remedy  at  hand.  The  dogs  are  in- 
stantly unmuzzled,  and  directed  to  pursue  him.  Re- 
tarded in  his  progress,  through  the  occasions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  either  flee 
with  speed,  or  secure  himself  in  any  safe  retreat  The 
dogs,  somewhat  refreshed  with  easy  travelling,  renew  the 
chase  with  fresh  vigour ;  they  instantly  overtake  the 
victim ;  and  flndin^  him,  perfa^is  entangled  in  the.  bushes, 
exhausted  with  fatigue^  fainting  witfa  hunger,  loaded  with 
irons,  enable  to  make  any  resistance^  and  beyond  the 
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lieach  of  mercj,  instantly  tear  him  in  pieces  and  devour 
him. 

<<  Widi  horrid  delight  (says  Mr.  Rainsford)  the  Chas- 
seurs sometimes  preserve  the  head,  to  expose  at  their 
homes  as  monuments  of  their  barbarous  prowess.  Fre- 
quently, on  a  journey  of  any  length,  these  causes  were^ 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  feigned  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  keepers  of  their  prisoners;  and  the  in- 
human wretch  wt\o  perpetrated  the  act,  on  his  oath  of 
having  destroyed  a  fellow-creaturei  received  the  reward 
of  ten  dollars  from  the  colony.**— /ff5^.  ofHayti^  p.  429. 

These  observations  of  Rainsford  are  applied  by  him 
solely  to  the  Island  of  Hispansola,  in  which  place,  during 
the  horrors  of  the  late  war,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude^ 
that  more  actions  of  inhumanity  have  been  performed  by 
these  dogs,  than  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  has  never 
exhibitea  to  the  world  such  a  scene  of  carnage.  It  is 
hot,  however,  of  times  of  revolt  and  general  insurrection 
that  we  have  spoken*  The  acts  of  depravity  committed 
in  these  seaspns  of  warfare  in  St.  Domingo  have  hitherto 
been,  in  a  ^reat  measi^re^  concealed  froni  mankind ;  and 
}f  known,  they  would  but  wound  the  feelings,  and  add  to 
^he  general  stock  of  prejudice  which  subsists  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  and  perliaps  mature  it  to  detestation^ 
The  inferences,  however,  to  which  the  reasonings  of  Mr., 
Rainsford  lead,  are  but  natural  consequences  of  an  in- 
human propensity,^  rendered  still  more  ferocious  by  the 
excesses  of  war. 

'^  If  (says  he)  the  tmost  dreadfiil  accidents  among  the 
Blacks  were  ascribed,  and  it  is  apprehended  justly,  to  the 
troops  of  blood-hounds,  in  the  very  spots  oh  which  they 
were  reared,  what  was  not  to  be  exjpeeted  on  the  seat  of 
war,  amidst  innumerable  prejudices,  and  the  powerful 
motive  of  self-preservation ? — when  everyone  conceived^ 
himself  justified  in  contributing  an  act  of  barbarity  to  the 
common  cause,^  while  it  ar<>se,  perhaps,  out  of  his  />wn 
cruel  disposition.  The  waiter  shrinks  from  the  task  of^ 
description  in  this  place;  yet  the  concealment  will  not 
excite  the  detestatipn  he  urges  against  the  very  idea  of 
ever  again  introduc^ing  these  animals  under  any  pretext 
whatever  to  the  assisUmce  of  an  army.  But  indifferently 
kept,  the  dogs  Ireqiiently  broke  loose  in  the  vicinily  of 
the  Cape,  and  it^ants  were  devoured  in  an  instant  from  the 
public  way.  At  other  times  they  proceeded  to  the  neigh^^ 
bouring  woods,  and  surprised  an  harmless  family  of  b-. 
2  P  2  , 
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|»oureir«  af;  their  simple  meal,  tore  t}ie  babe  from  the  bieait 
of  the  motbery  or  involved  the  Whole  party,  and  returned 
vith  dieir  horrid  jaws  drenched  in  the  gore  of  those  who 
were  acknowledged)  even  in  the  eyes  ofthe  Trench  army, 
as  innocent,  and  therefore  permitted  to  furnish  them 
with  the  produce  of  their  labour.  Huts  were  broken 
Into  by  them,  and        h       m,    .^  .m^  i^  ^ — ■  ■    ■■  '   v 

'  out  the  picture  becomes  too  dreadful  even  for  the 
best  of  purposes,"  p.  429. 

Such  were  the  ravages,  in  St  Domingo,  of  these  de« 
testable  auxiliaries,  that  were  employ^  to  assist  the 
i^ces  of  Le  Clerc,  in  \kh  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue 
the  Island,  and  to  bring  it  pnce  itiore  mider  the  dominion 
of  Prance.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that,  in  an  age 
which  profesfes  itself  to  be  more  enlightened  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  that  boasts  of  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion which  preceding  generations  never  knew,  such  clouds 
sihould  be  permitted  to  darken  the  scenc^  and  cover  iu 
pretensions  with  shade.  Posterity  will  view  these  incon- 
sistencies with  astonishment,  and  hesitate  to  give  credit 
to  the  accounts,  which  will  be  tra]|;ismitted  to  them  througli 
the  faitliful  page  of  history.  And,  forming  their  ju^- 
ments  from  the  scenes  which  these  records  must  exhibits 
they  will  be  led  to  conclude,  that  our  refinements  in  civil 
and  social  life  are  necessarily  connected  with  re^nemerits 
in  inhumanity,  which  more  than  counteract  the  advan- 
tagcs  of  which  we  boast.  The  purity  of  their  manners 
may  indeed  set  aside  these  conclusions:  in  this  case^  these 
branches  of  our  history  will  flemish  them  with  materials 
for  much  painful  reflection,  and  induce  them  to  drop  the 
tear  of  compassion  upon  the  deeds  of  their  d^enerate 
ancestors,  and  to  inourn  over  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  to  France  and  Spain  alone  that 
the  services  of  these  dogs  have  been  conflned.  A  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  tliough  not  a  partaker  of  their  tuipi- 
tude,  has  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  been  a  pargal 
imitator  of  their  conduct  In  a  war  with  tlie  Maroons  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  terminated  in  1738,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Island  directed,  that  barracks,  forti- 
fied with  bastions,  should  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  most  favourite  haunts.  And  to  render  these  the 
more  eflectqal,  evety  barrack  was  aho  furnished  with  a 
pack  of  dogSf  to  accomplish  their  subjugation.  And,  as 
though  Chns(ianity  were  to  be  amenable  for  this  unwar- 
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riMiUble  e^pedieDty  the$e  Uood-kounis  "were  to  bepraoiied^ 
by  the  church^'wardem  of  the  respeciii^  parishes  9  "  it  being 
foreseen/'  says  Mr.  tf.  Edwards^  ^^  tbait  these  anim^ 
Fould  prove  extremely  serviceablei  not  only  in  guarding 
a^rainst  surprises  in  the  nightt  but  in  trackinf^  the  eneviijfp- 
Vol.  I.  p.  529. 

In  the  year  1795,  during  tlie  Maroon  war,  of  which 
ifee  have  given  some  account  in  the  first  volume,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  previous  example,  which  had  been  e^ta* 
blished  in  17S8.  Cuba,  ic  ^as  well  kno^n,  could  fttrnisli 
the  article  in  a  high  state  of  aisciplii;ie>  and  a  messenger 
was  instantly  dispatched  to  procure  one  hundred  of  theso 
ferocious  aipimals  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  these  canine  auxiliaries,  the  war 
continued  with  such  vicissitudes  as  are  acqistomed  to 
.attend  such  peculiar  hostilities.  The  abilities  and  perse^ 
verance  of  Major  General  Walpole  had,  however,  ^educe4 
the  Maroons  to  great  extremities,  and  but  little  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  favourable  is^\ie  of  the 
conflict.  These  circumstances  rendered  the  fts$istance  ^ 
the  dogs  a.lmost  wholly  unnecessary,  so  that  on  their  arri* 
yal  they  were  permitted  to  operate  only  in  nan^ 

"  On  the  l^th  of  December,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  *^  tb« 
commissioners,  who  went  to  the  Hayannab  for  a9aistanc% 
arrived  at  Montego  Bay  with  40  Chasseurs,  or  ^panisk 
{luntsmen,  and  about  100  Spanish  dogs.  Such  extnifr 
ordinary  accounts  weve  immediately  spreiid  of  the  terri£p 
appearance  of  these  animals,  as  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Negroes  that  was  equally  surprising  aad 
unexpected. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  tlie  reduced  condition  of  th^ 
Maroons,  they  contiquea  to  hold  out,  so  that  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1796,  orders  were  issued  from  the  CO017 
piandcr  in  chief  to  General  Walpole,  to  march  without 
further  delay  against  the  rebels.  Thes^^  orders  were 
punctually  obeyed;  but,  from  regard  to  humanity,  the 
Spanish  dogs  were  ordered  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Th<? 
effect,  however,  was  immediate.  General  Walpole  had 
advanced  but  a  short  way  in  the  woods,  when  a  spppUca* 
tion  for  mercy  was  brou^t  him  from  the  enemy,  and  260 
of  them  soon  afterward  surrendered,  on  no  other  condi* 
tion  than  a  promise  of  their  lives.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, that  not  a  drop  (^  blood  tMias  spilt  after  tfit  dogs 
arrived  in  the  hland.'' — Edwardsy  Vol.  I.  p.  568-9. 

That  no  blood  was  shed  after  the  arrival  of  these  dogg^ 
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18  a  point  which  hardly  at  present  admits  of  any  contro-» 
▼ersy ;  and  that  these  dogs  were  never  called  into  action^ 
even  the  most  violent  opposers  of  their  bein^  procured 
have  never  presumed  to  prove.  For  this  partial  preser- 
vation of  our  national  honour  we  are  probably  indebted 
to  the  personal  humanity  of  General  Walpole.  But  the 
measure,  to  which  the  colony  rcsciVted,  has  fixed  a  stain 
which  time  itself  will  hardly  be  able  to  efface.  Most 
sincerely  do  we  unite  with  Mr.  Rainsford,  in  expressing 
our  detestation  of  the  principle ;  and  our  hopes,  that, 
under  the  idea  of  assisting  an  army,  these  animals  may 
never  more  be  introduced,  to  increase  the  miseries  of 
war. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  ihcts  which  have  been  related, 
it  is  evident,  that  m  the  British  colonies,  this  inhumanity 
in  war  has  not  been  matured  into  a  system.  Even  the 
dogs  were  imported  from  a  foreign  Island,  which  affords 
a  decisive  proof  that  Jamaica  could  produce  none.  If 
resorted  to^  it  was  only  from  the  momentary  impuke  of 
the  most  imminent  danger,  which  may  tend  to  palliate,^ 
though  not  to  excuse  the  measure. 

The  case,  however,  is  totally  different  with  ren)ect  to, 
St.  Domingo  and  Cuba;  ip  which  places  blood-hounds 
are  bred  and  disciplined,  for  tho^  purposes  which  we 
have  already  described.  In  the  latter  of  these  Islands, 
we  learn,  firom  the  supply  which  it  was  able  to  afford  Ja-* 
maica,  that  the  Chasseurs  and  their  detestable  charge 
were  to  be  obtained  without  diflScnlty,  upon  the  first  ap;* 
plication.  The  number  sent  was  suitable  to  the  request  ^ 
and  without  doubt,  had  the  order  been  for  double  the 
quantity,  it  could  have  been  furnished  with  equal  eas^ 
These  circimastances  induce  us  to  view  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  as  governed  by  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  policy* 
Particular  instances  of  canine  ferocity,  nevertheless,  can 
bardlv  be  expected  to  transpire,  because  it  is  for  the  re- 
putation of  those  who  suffer  them  to  be  practised,  to  con-r 
ceal  them  from  the  world. 

Unhappily,  the  Romish  religion,  which  has  been  uni- 
formly established  in  this  Island,  has  furnished  us  with 
too  many  evidences,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
that  restraints  upon  the  lawless  sallies  of  the  vengeful 
passions,  are  what  it  is  not  very  solicitous  to  impose. 
Attached  to  form  and  ceremony,  and  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  this  implidt  faith,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast,  this  insulated  desert,  are  but  too  negligent  in  the 
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discharge  of  more  im^rtant  duties.  The  amiable  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart  grow  callous  by  the  influence  of 
example,  and  harden  by  the  repetition  of  barbarous  ac- 
tions, in  a  mind  which  is  destitute  of  those  principles 
which  give  being  to  remorse.  The  seeds  of  virtue  lan- 
guish in  such  a  pernicious  soii»  and  mercy  soon  becomes 
a  stranger  to  the  human  bosom.  The  artificial  refine- 
ments of  justice  too  frequently  destroy  its  nature,  and 
spread  a  varnish  over  guilt  Delusion  becomes  venerable 
in  proportion  to  its  '^e,  and  bequeaths  to  posterity  an 
inheritance^  compounded  id.  ignorance,  interest,  and 
crime. 


so*  tiiSTonv  o<^  tHk 
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tllSPAKlOUI. 

tUtrospective^  survey  of  the  adventures  x>f  Columbus^  mth 
additional  observations  on  the  discovery^  and  early  settle'- 
ment  of  this  Island. — Hardships  of  Cohmbus. — Meets 
his  brother  Bartholomew. — Adventures  of  his  brother. — 
Disasters  attending  the  early  settlement  of  the  Colony. — 
Peculiar  distresses  of  Columbus. — Progress  of  the  Colomf 
under  Ovdndoi — Superceded  by  Diego  Columbus. 

XhE  hiand  of  Hcn/ti^  or  Hispamsla^  but  now  more 
genc^lly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Domingo^  though 
nearly  the  first  in  the  discoVerieft  of  Columbus,  happens 
to  be  the  last  in  our  description. 

Haytif  was  the  ancient  Indiati  name  of  the  Island,  of 
which  we  ate  tiow  about  to  speak.  It  was  denominated 
Espagnotaj  or  Hispaniola^  by  Columbus,  on  its  first  dis- 
covery ^  and  its  more  modem  appellative  arose  from  that 
of  its  chief  city,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by 
t)on  Diego  Columbus,  brother  to  the  illustrious  adven- 
turer, and  which  was  called  St.  Domingo^  or  Dominica^ 
in  honour  of  the  name  of  dieir  father,  which  fixim  pious 
gratitude  they  were  solicitous  to  perpetuate. 

Of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  tlie  new  world,  his  in- 
terview with  the  natives,  their  hospitality,  simplicity,  and 
numbers;  and  of  the  subsequent  voyages,  discoveries, 
reverses  of  fortune^  calamities,  and  death,  of  a  man  whose 
name  the  world  can  never  forget,  and  whose  memory  the 
remotest  posterity  must  revere,  we  have  already  spoken' 
in  the  first  volume.  We  shall  therefore  recite  in  this 
place  no  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
original  settlement,  and  to  introduce  us  to  the  progress 
of  European  power  and  arts. 

From  the  Island  of  St  Salvador,  on  which  Columbus 
first  landed,  he  was  directed  by  the  natives  to  a  larger 
Island  that  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  thenu  This  Island 
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.tb^denomiaated  Hayti,  fmd  ibej  reprcsBentedit  as  a  place 
aboundiog  in  gold*  They  weife  induced  to  give  these 
directions  from  observing  the  strong  attachment  of  the 
atrai^rs  to  the  precious  metal,  of  which  they  had  beoi 
able  to  furnish  them  with  a  kw  specimens.  Columbus  . 
reached  Hayti  on  the  6th  of  December,  1493,  and  landed 
in  a  amall  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St  Ni^ 
cholas. 

The  natives,  thouj|^  a£Fnghted  at  first,  soon  grew  com- 
posed, and  fear  gave  place  to  astonisl^ment.  Their  affec- 
tions were  easily  conciliated,  so  that  a  good  understanding 
immediately  ^ook  place.  Tra£Sc  soon  commenced.  The 
Indians  had  goia,  and  the  Spaniards  had  trifles.  Both 
were  willing  to  barter;  the  Indians  wanted  toys,  and  the 
Spaniards  wanted  the  precious  ore.  An  exchange  was 
immediately  made,  and  both  parties  were  highly  pleased 
with  their  oargains. 

The  Islana  at  this  time  was  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  Cacique,  or  King, 
whose  dominion  was  absolute,  and  whose  will  was  law. 
One  of  these  Caciques,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of 
his  person,  paid  a  visit  to  Columbus,  tie  was  carried 
in  great  state,  in  a  Idnd  of  palanquin,  on  men's 
dodders,  and  was  treated  by  his  attendants  with  the  ut- 
most respect.  His  manners  were  affable  and  cqurteons ; 
his  appearance  benignant  and  dignified ;  and  his  address 
fiur  from  being  unpleasant.  He  presented  Columbus  with 
some  ardcles  of  curious  workmaoiship,  for  gold  appeared 
beneath  his  station,  and  received  some  little  toys  in  xetum. 

Of  the  strange  idea  of  value  attached  by  their  ne^ 
viators  to  gold,  the  natives  were  unable  to  form  any  con- 
ception. But  finding  that  nothing  ranked  so  highly  in 
their  estimation,  they  pointed  them  to  the  mountains,  in 
which  they  presumed  uiere  were  mines  of  this  predons 
metal ;  as  tnose  pieces  which  they  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, had  either  been  washed  fi-om  their  summits  by  vio- 
lent torrents  of  rain,  or  picked  from  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  which  flowed  through  the  vallies.  The  naine 
which  the  natives  gave  to  these  mountains  was  Cibao,  a 
name  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  alter,  and  which  th^y 
■till  retain. 

In  coasting  this  Island,  Columbus,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  one  of  his  pilots,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
•ne  of  his  three  vessels.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the 
others  had  parted  firom  him,  and  he  laboured  under  the 
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greatest  uncertainty  of  evef  seeing  het  again.  In  pt^ 
serving  the  stores  from  the  wreck,  he  received  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  natives  to- 
wards him.  Through  their  assistance,  but  a  small  part 
was  destroyed  by  the  waters ;  and  of  those  articles  which 
reached  the  shore,  not  one  was  embezzled. 

Having  thus  far  been  successful,  though  he  had  lost 
his  ship,  both  necessity  and  choice  induced  him  to  leave 
part  of  his  crew  behind,  while  he  returned  to  Spaim 
to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  and  to  obtain  more 
assistance  to  prosecute  his  vast  undertaking.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  one  of  the 
Caciques,  Columbus  had  learned  that  at  some  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  then  were,  there  were  other 
Islands,  inhabited  by  a  ferocious  race  ff  men,  who  were 
restless  and  savage,  delighting  in  wat;  and  who  occa^ 
sionally  visited  their  abode,  spreading  terror  and  alarm 
Ihroiign  their  whole  territory.  These  men,  who  were 
the  ^araibees,  the  Cacique  furthermore  informed  the 
fldhnirnl.  Were  canibals;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti, 
though  numerous,  were  unable  to  withstand  their  depre- 
dations ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  apprebensious, 
they  were  kept  in  continual  alarm. 

Columbus,  availing  himself  of  this  report,  told  the 
'  Cacique  in  reply,  that  in  case  he  would  put  himself  and 
his  suDJects  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Spain,  his 
master,  he  would  engage  to  deliver  them  from  the  fero- 
cious savages  that  ha!d  occasioned  their  fears.^  And  that, 
.as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  though  he  was  about  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  would  leave  a  party  of  his«  men 
behind*  to  assist  them,  daring  his  absence,  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

The  conditions  thus  proposed,  adjusted,  and  aecepted, 
Ixrth  parties  seemed  highly  pleased; — the  Cacique  with 
the  prospect  of  protection,  and  Columbus  with  that  of 
securing  the  Island.  To  render  this  mutual  engagement 
more  rafectual,  Columbus  represented  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  fort,  td  defend  them  against  the  incursions  of 
the  canibals^  This  was  immediately  assented  to ;  and 
the  deluded  Indians,  though  unaccustomed  to  labour, 
assisted  without  a  murmur,  in  the  erection  of  a  fort, 
which  was  designed  to  accomplish  their  own  subjugation. 
AfFairs  being  thus  amicably  adjusted,  Columbus  set  sail 
Tbr  Europe,  leavincr  behind  him  in  the  fort  38  men, 
wider  the  command  of  Diego  de  Arado»  a  gentleman  of 


Cordova*  who  bid  acGompanied  him  in  the  adventpre. 
Prior  to  his  dcoMuture^  be  transferred  to  De  Arado,  (h^ 
'  power  that  he  himself  had  exercised ;  charging  both  him 
and  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  to  cultivate  the 
good  opinion  and  affections  of  the  Indians,  and  nptyt^ithr 
siding  their  seeming  friendship,  by  no  means  ^^hatever 
to  wander  from  the  fort,  or  put  themselves  in  their 
power.  Columbus  departed  fropi  Hayti,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1493,  and  reached  Spain  the  Ma|:ch  following. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  from  his  infant  colony,  before 
they  departed  from  the  ipsjlructipns  which  he  had  given,  SQ 
that  nothing  but  anarchy  prevailec^.  The  men  tnreiv  off 
all  subordination ;  and,  n^lec^l  of  |heir  own  personal 
safety,  ocpasionally  wandered  from  the  fort,  plundered 
the  Indians  of  their  gold,  destroyed  their  provisions 
through  meire  wanton  barbarity,  and  seized  and  violated 
their  women.  The  consequences  of  such  conduct  it  is 
easy  tq  fqres^  Instead  of  viewing  the  Spaniards  as 
suppor^iqg  t\tat  dignified  character,  for  which  they  had 
given  them  ^e  fullest  credit,  they  considered  them  as  de- 
graded below  their  own  standard,  and  as  being  monster^ 
\a  deprayl^r. 

If'he  mountains  of  Cibao  were  those  whiph  the  Spa-r  t 
qiard^  inost  frequented,  in  hopes  of  qbt^ning  gold ;  i( 
was  therefore  in  this  district  that  they  committed  the » 
greatest  depredations.  The  Caciquf?  of  Cibao,  irritated 
oy  such  unprovoked  aggressions,  at  length  formed  u  d?<- 
§ign  to  ma]ce  resisti^^ce^  lie  accordingly  surprised  a 
party  of  the  striaggUng  robbers,  and  cut  them  off  without 
ceremoqy.  Anjmated  with  this  success,  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  the  Spaniard^  were  subject  to  mortality, 
he  next  prepared  tq  attack  the  fort.  The  conquest  of 
the  remaining  colonists  was  po  difficult  task,  in  their  dis- 
ordered state.  This  being  accomplished,  he  set  fire  to 
the  fort,  and  utterly  exterminated  this  remnant  qf  their 
inyaders. 

Columbus  r^turped  in  the  Noyembet  fqllqwipg,  and, 
to  his  great  morti(ipat(on,  found  the  fort  ^enipli4i^!t  and 
his  companions  dead,  'i^'he  narration  of  their  f^te  he 
learned  from  one  of  the  C^^iqvies,  who  had  espoused 
tlieir  cause,  without  beipg  ^ble,  either  to  justify  their 
deeds,  or  preserve  them  Irom  destr^ction• 

Convinced  that  this  was  nq  t\me  tq  revenge  the  injury^ 
and  confidei^t  that  the  Sp^Miiar^s  had  merited  their  doom, 
Columbus  found  means  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  new 
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adventurers  into  a  different  cliantrel.  In  a  gpadotif 
plain;  adjoining  to  a  commodious  bay,  he  traced  tne  out^ 
lines  of  a  new  town,  pf  which  he  immediately  laid  the 
foundation.  To  this  city,  the  first  that  ever  was  erected 
in  the  new  world,  in  honour  of  his  patroness,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Isabella.  Example  has  more  influence  than 
precept :  of  this  Columbus  was  ftill^  sensible ;  he  there- 
fore not  only  compelled  every  man  m  his  suite,  of  what- 
ever quality,  to  labour  in  so  necessary  a  work,  but  exerted 
himself  in  promoting  with  all  possible  expedition,  what 
he  fhoi^ght  to  be  so  essential  to  the  general  safety. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  his  new  associates,  having 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  indolence,  M%  an  aversion 
to  labour ;  and  the  whole  colony  was  upon  the  eve  of  a 
mutiny,  when  Columbus,  to  appease  their  clamours,  con-» 
ducted  ^em  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
to  survey  the  prospect  of  gold,  of  which  the  Indians  had 
before  given  him  the  information.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  mines  afforded  them  a  prospect  of  wealth, 
and  concord  and  subordination  were  once  more  restored. 

Stimulate^  perpetually  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
i^o  disasters  could  repress,  Columbi^s,  availing  himself 
of  the  tranquillity  which  had  been  established,  embarked 
in  pursuit  of  new  discoveries.  The  care  of  his  infant 
colony  he  committed  to  his  brother  Diego,  who,  with  a 
-council  formed  of  his  officers,  was  appointed  to  transact, 
during  his  absence,  such  business  as  might  occur.  J^'or 
their  protection  they  had  a  body  of  soldiers,  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  Margarita;  these,  as  occasion  offered, 
were  directed  to  traverse  the  Island, — to  visit  parts  which 
had  hitherto  been  unexplored, — to  avail  themselves  of 
every  species  of  useful  information,  and,  above  all,  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards. 

During  this  voyage,  which  lasted  five  months,  but 
which  was  attended  with  no  advantage  besides  the  disr 
covery  of  Jamaica,  the  hardships  which  Columbus  under- 
Went  were  almost  incredible.  These  h^d  such  an  eff^t 
upon  his  constitution,  as  to  bring  on  a  disease  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  this  condition  he  returned 
to  the  colony,  in  which  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  by  no 
means  favourable ;  but  his  spirits  were  somewhat  relieved 
from  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  firom  whom 
he  had  been  separated  about  thirteen  years. 

Bartholomew,  when  Columbus  first  formed  the  design 
of  discovering  the  new  world,  had  been  dispatched  to  mt 
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oonrt  of  England  to  make  proposals  to  Honry  TtL  IM> 
induce  that  monarch  t6  fbrnish  nim  with  ships  and  ne- 
cessaries, to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  prcnectad  dis*- 
^coveries^  in  case*he  should  pro?e  unsuccessful  in  his  op^ 
plication  to  the  court  of  Spain.     Unfortunately)  while 
on  his  voyage  of  negociatton,  he  had  fallen  into  d)9 
bands  of  pirates,  who  not  only  stripped  him  of  all  he 
possessed,  but  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  several  years. 
Liberated  at  length,  afler  ^  long  and  painful  confine-^ 
ment,  Bartholomew  reached  Lfondon  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty.     And  being  too  meanly  clodied  to 
appear  at  pourt  to  communicate  bis  mission,  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  maps  fyt 
sale^  to  procure  fbr  himself  a  more  becoming  dress,  and 
a  scanty  subsistance,  while  he  waited  the  issue  of  a  nego^ 
dation  which  terminated  unsuccessfully.     Ignorant  of  nis 
brother's  fortune,  he  lefl  England  as  soon  he  found  he 
had  nothing  to  hope,  and  proceeded  to  Spain  by  the  way 
of  France.     In  Paris  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  brother.     With  this  he  learned  that  his  application^ 
to  Spain  had  been  ultimately  successful ; — that  he  had 
prosecuted  his  first  voyage; — had  astonished  Europe  with 
the  discovery  of  another  wo^ld,  and  that  he  was  then  in 
Spain,  preparing  to  depart  on  his  second  voyage.     As- 
sured or  these  &cts,  he  left  Paris  immediately,  and  pur^ 
sued  his  journey  to  Spain  with  the  utmost  expedition ; 
but  unfortunately  he  did  not  reach  it,  till  Columbus  had 
departed.     He  was  received  in  Spain  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  honour,  and  was  appointed  to  take  upon  himf 
the  command  of  three  vessels  wnich  were  then  preparing 
to  carry  out  provisions  to  the  infant  colony,  and  to  join 
bis  brother  in  the  explbring  of  seas  and  lands  which  were 
still   unknown.     His  voyage  was  prosperous;    and  he 
reached  the  colony  at  a  moment  when  both  himself  and 
his  supplies  were  much  wanted,  and  met  Columbus  as  wo 
have  already  described. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Bartholomew,  and  while  Co- 
lumbus was  suffering  among  the  rocks  of  Cuba,  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  left  at  the  colony  were  consider- 
ably diminished,  while  the  remaining  part  had  been  so 
much  damf^ed  by  the  climate,  as  to  become  unfit  for 
use.  The  Indians,  though  vastly  numerous,  were  na- 
turally indolent,  and  therefore  cuhrvated  no  more  land 
than  was  barely  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  scanty  subsist- 
ance.   They  had  therefore  nothing  to  spare^  to  supply 
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the  wapts  of  Toracious  strangen,  who  had  fwd^^Ped 
themselves  odious  by  their  assumption  of  pow^,  and  by 
their  crimes.^ The  ^^>aniard8,  urged  by  hun^r^  and 
their  own  natural  propensities,  had  entirely  ibrgott^i 
the  injunctions  of  Columbus.  They  had  renewed  their 
depredaticms  on  the  natives,---had  plundered  them  of  their 
scanty  provisions, — ^had  provoked  them  to  retaliate  some 
of  the  wrongs  they  had  received ;  so  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  Bartholomew,  and  the  return  of  Columbus,  the  whole 
Island  that  had  been  the  seat  of  tranquillity,  wore  th^  ap- 
pearance of  famine  and  war. 

Tlie  supplies  brought  by  Bartholomew  aiSdrded  a  tem-r 
poranr  reliei^  and  but  little  more.  They  were  sufficient 
to  soften  the  demands  of  iippefite,  hut  not  to  allay  that 
ferment  which  had  been  raised,  nor  to  repair  those  act^ 
of  injustice  which  had  been  wantonly  committed.  The 
Indians,  averse  to  war,  bore  their  sufferings  with  p^ience, 
so  long  as  they  could  perceive  any  hope  that  their  op-^ 
pressors  intended  to  dqnart.  But  when  (hey  j^iqfully 
surveyed  the  rising  town,  and  the  raqiiparts  wh^ch  were 
designed  to  defend  it;-^the  inclosure  whi^h  ttiey  had 
sown  with  grain,  and  the  forts  which  they  had  erected  in 
the  interior  parts  of  their  territory,  all  prospect  of  their 
.departure  vanished;  in  consequence  of  which  their  hopes 
and  their  patience  expired  tc^^ether,  and  they  flew  to  9rms» 
determined  either  to  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  so  unjustly  taken  possession. 

The  Spaniards,  although  they  had  thrown  off  all  sub- 
ordination, on  finding  themselves  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  enemy  that  became  formidable  from  number,  were 
obliged  to  unite  their  contending  factions,  to  oppose  with 
seriousness  the  savages,  who  were  grown  courageous 
through  despair.  Columbus,  animated  at  the  ^ig^t  of 
his  brother,  and  fostered  by  his  care,  soon  recovered  his 
health;  and  the  danger,  which  threatened  the  colony, 
onoe  more  established  hb  authority.  The  Indians  assem- 
bled together  in  an  open  plain,  the  Vega  Real,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand.  These  were  defeated 
without  a  blow,  by  the  terrific  appearance  of  tteo  hundred 
foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twentj/  large  dogs.  The  horiie 
and  his  rider,  they  considered  to  be  but  one  animal,  the 
power  of  which  was  irresistible;  while  the  gleam  of 
swords  and  musquets  difiused  terror  through  their  soulsi 
as  sudden  and  incomprdiensible,  as  the  artmcial  lightping 
which  the  beams  of  the  sun  upon  these  arms  occasioned 
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Multitades  cif  these  selMefeated  Indians  threw  down 
their  weapons,  acknowledged  themsdves  prisoners,  and 
submitted  to  servitude.  CHhers,  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  the  present  calamity,  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair;  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  declare  open 
war  against  their  invaders,  considered^  both  themsm^ 
and  tl^ir  country  to  be  inevitably  lost 

Columbus,  afiter  this  easv  conquest,  employed  several 
months  in  traversing  the  I Jand,  and  in  completing  the 
subjugation  of  the  remaining  natives.  On  these,  as  thw 
were  subdued,  he  levied  a  tax,  obliging  them  to  fhmisn 
him  with  a  given  quantity  of  gold  every  month,  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  basely  attempting  to  undermine  his  reputa- 
tion. This  tax  the  Indians  considered  as  an  infringement 
upon  their  liberties,  from  which  nothing  but  death  could 
aflferd  them  any  prospect  of  a  release. 

To  be  revenged  on  the  Spaniards  for  the  injuries  they 
had  received,  they  had  recourse  to  imother  expedient^ 
and  attempted  to  subdue  by  famine  those  whom  they  were 
unable  to  conquer  by  arms.  They  pulled  up  the  roots, 
and  suspended  most  of  their  simple  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  retiring  into  the  inaccessible  parts  ot  the 
mountains,  subsisted  upon  such  wild  productions  of  na- 
ture, as  the  season  and  the  situation  afRnrded.  This 
method,  however,  operated  contrary  to  their  calculations, 
and  brought  upon  diemselves  those  very  evils  which  they 
had  been  preparing  for  their  enemies.  Though  their 
individual  wants  were  small,  the  berries  which  grew  wild 
were  soon  exhausted,  and  multitudes  fell  victims  to  that 
fiimine,  which  their  improper  policy  had  occasioned. 

But  although  the  Spaniards  had  nearly  conquered  all 
the  Indians,  they  had  by  no  mleans  subdued  the  factious 
spirit  which  influenced  many  of  their  own  actions,  and 
which  had,  more  than  once,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their 
cdony.  Reports,  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Colum- 
bus,  had  been  repeatedly  transmitteo  to  Spain.  These 
had  found  a  favourable  acceptance  with  his  enemies  at 
court;  and,  through  their  intrigues,  one  Aguado,  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  was  sent  out  to  inspect  th# 
comlnet  of  the  great  adventurer.  Prejudiced  against  him 
through  the  malicious  misrepresentations  of  his  foes, 
Aguado  behaved  with  all  that  insolence  peculiar  to  little 
minds,  when  a  state  of  servility  and  degradation  is  sue* 
seeded  by  sudden  elevation. 
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ColimibCB,  wb6  Ibimd  a  doud  ffadieijiiff  &8t  oboat 
hin,  which  it  became  iiecessary  for  him  to  oispene^  im- 
mediately'embarked  for  Spain^  leaving  his  b-other  Bav- 
tholomelir  to  act  during  his  abaenoe,  as  AdeUntado^  or 
lieuteDant-govemor,  while  one  Francis  Roldan  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  chief  justice.  The  latter  was  unfortu- 
nately a  misplaced  trusty  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
<new  evik,  and  fostered  them  in  the  colony,  while  he  went 
to  Spain  to  remedy  the  old*  Having  access  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella^  be  soon  made  his  own  integrity  to  appear, 
•in  a  most  satisfiu^tory  manner;  while  the  calumnies  that 
had  been  raised  against  him  by  his  foes,  were  disoounte- 
.nanoed  as  unmerited  and  malicious. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  the  reputation  of  Columbus, 
that  this  voyage  was  advantageous ;  it  also  produced  some 
considerable  acquisitions  to  the  colony ;  a  plan  being  esta- 
blished for  its  future  management,  on  a  more  permanent 
-and  extensive  scale.     Still  a  great  number  of  tiands  was 
^wanted  to  work  the  mines,  aM  cultivate  the  lamls*    To 
obtain  these  insi^kient  numbers  was  attended  with  some 
difficulty.    ^  Time^  (says  Raynal)  which  brings  in  re- 
.  flection  to  counteract  the  magic  of  enthusiasm,  had  d<y' 
stroyed  that  fondness  for  expedition  to  the  new  world, 
which  at  first  ao  strongly  prevailed.    The  ostentatiows 
.  display  of  the  treasure  brought  from  thence,  ceased  to  Ke 
,  an  incitetnent ;  on  the  contranr,  the  livid  complexions  of 
all  the  people  who  returned  home,  and  th/e  severe  and 
disgracefol  distempers  under  which  the  greater  part  la- 
boured; the  accounts  of  the  unwholeaomeness  of  the 
climate^  of  the  numbers  who  had  lost  their  lives,  and 
the  hardships  they  had  undergone  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions;  an  upwillin^ness  to  obey  a  foreigner,  who 
was  blamed  for  the  severity  of  his  discipline^  ai^  perhaps 
the  jealousy  they  entertained  of  his  growing  reputation^ 
ail   contributed   to   produce   an   insuperable   prejudice 
Against  San  Domingo,  in  the  subjects  of  the  province  of 
Castile,  the  only  Spaniards  who  were  allowed  to  embark 
in  that  enterprise. 

It  was  necessary  however,  to  procure  planters  at  any 
«^rBte :  the  admiral,  therefore,  proposed  to  have  recourse 
to  the  prisons ;  and,  by  rescuing  the  greatest  male&ctors 
ironi  death  and  infamy,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of 
extending  the  power  of  their  country,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  bane  and  disgrace ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  soon 
experienced  the  ill  effects  of  his  ii^udicious  proposal. 
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With  this  horde  of  miscreMits  «ome  ftitilieers,  some 
husbandmen,  and  soipe  women,  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain,  to  revisit  his  ^^iony,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years.  Three  of  the  vessels  which  composed  his  Mttl« 
fleet,  he  dispatched  to  it  from  the  Canariesp  while,  witlt 
the  remainde]*,  several  months  were  taken  up  b^  him,  in 
the  performing  of  a  circuitous  voya^^e,  in  whicm  he  dis- 
covered the  vast  continent  of  America, — **  the  crown  of 
all  his  enterprises  and  of  all  his  sorrows/'  Weary,  dck, 
and  emaciated,  he  readied  Hispaniola,  and  found  the* 
colony,  as  he  had  always  fonnd  it  after  his  absence,  in  a 
state  of  confu»on  and  disorder,  that  allowed  hhxi  no  re- 
pose after  all  his  toils.  ^ 

The  colony  during  his  absence,  had  been  removed  bjr 
Di^^  Columbus,  through  the  advice  of  his  brother  Bar« 
thoiomew,  to  a  more  eligible  situation,  in  which,  in  1 41^89' 
was  founded  the  city  of  8t  Domingo,  which  was  after- 
ward to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  Island.  Several  8kir<« 
mishes  had  also  taken  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  the  letter  had  been  always  victorious  t 
and  to  complete  the  disasters  which  afflicted  the  colony, 
Roldan,  who,  prior  to  the  admiral's  departure,  had  been 
appointed  chief  justice,  had  formed  a  conspiracy;  and, 
heading  a  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
token  up  arms  against  Diego  and  Bartholomew.  lo  their 
depredations  they  had  seized  upon  the  king's  magazine 
of  provisions ;  they  had  even  attempted  to  surprise  the 
fort  at  St  Domingo,  but  in  this  they  Were  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Diego. 

These  mutineers,  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  governor,  by  opposing  his  legal  representative,  had 
^retired  in  solemn  independence  to  the  provkice  of  Xara^ 
goa,  in  ivhich  place  tb^y  hod  exeited  the  Indians  also  to 
levolt. 

When  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain,  he  had  under  his 
command  six  ships.  These  accompanied  each  other  to 
the  Canaries,  from  which  place  he  had  dispatched  three, 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Hispaitiola  with  suppties, 
while  he  conducted  the  others  to  the  shores  of  the  Ame- 
rican <xmtif>ent,  as  has  been  described.  On  his  arrival 
at  St.  Domingo  he  had  the  vnorlification  to  learn  that 
these  vessels  had  never  yet  been  seen  ,by  the  colonists. 
ThrcMigh  the  violence  of  currents,  and  the  bad  manage-^ 
ment  <w  their  commanders,  they  had  been  carried  about 
160  miles  to  the  West  6t  tl>e  colony,  and  had  taken 
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shelter  in  a  harbour,  in  that  province  where  Roldan  had"" 
erected  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

Ignorant  of  what  had  happened^  and  seduced  by  the 
iiibinuating  address  of  Uoldan,  the  captains  were  easily 
f)ersuaded  to  put  on  shore  a  considerable  number  of  their 
new  recruits,  under  a  pretence  tliat  they  might  travel 
over  land  to  the  new  colony.  These  men,  the  refuse  of 
the  jails  of  Spain,  were  no  sooner  in  his  power,  than 
tjiey  were  easily  persuaded  to  adhere  to  his  party,  and 
espouse  his  cause*  The  captains  had  discovered  their 
orror  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it :  they,  neverthe- 
less, stood  away  immediately  for  the  colony ;  and  havuig, 
expended  almost  all  the  provisions  which  were  destined 
for  its  relief,  reached  St  Domingo  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Columbus. 

.  In  this  critical  and  alarming  crisis,  the  admiral  was 
compelled  immediately  either  to  fight  or  to  negociate. 
He  preferred  the  latter,  and  finallv  succeeded.  "  By  a 
seasonably  proclamation,  (says  Robertson)  offering  par- 
don to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty, 
he  made  an  impression  upon  some  of  the  malecontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  such  as  should  desire' it,  the  libeny 
of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  the  unfortunate,  who 
from  sickness  and  disappointment  were  disgusted  with  the 
eouDtry.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his 
former  office,  he  soothed  his  pride;  and  by  complying 
with  most  of  hb  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
satisfied  his  avarice.  Thus  gradually,  and  without  blood- 
shed, but  after  many  tedious  nogociations,  he  dissolved 
this  dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony 
with  ruin,  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular 
government,  and  tranquillity." 

,  Columbusj  having  thus,  by  making  sacrifices  which 
nothing  but  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  could  justify, 
reconciled  the  contending  (actions,  enjoyed  a  momentary 
peace,  but  nothing  more.  Surrounded  by  wretches  who 
had  united  together  the  villainies  of  both  worlds,  he  had 
to  contend  with  private  conspiracies,  and  public  opposi- 
tion. ^^  The  malefactors  (says  Raynal)  who  accompanied 
Columbus,  in  conjunctbn  with  the  freebooters  in  Su 
Domingo,  formed  a  society  the  most  abandoned  that  can 
be  imagined.  They  were  strangers  to  subordination,  de- 
cency, and  humanity.  The  admiral,  in  particular,  was 
the  object  of  their  resentment,  who  saw  too  late  the  fetal 
error  he  had  committed,  or>  into  which,  perhaps,  he 
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had  htcn  betrayed  by  his  eoemics.  This  extraordiniaTy' 
man  paid  very  dear  for  the  fame  which  his  genius  and 
industry  had  procured  him.  His  life  exhibited  a  per* 
petual  contrast,  between  those  incidents  which  either  elate 
or  depress  the  mind  of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only 
continually  exposed  to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingrtw 
titude  of  individuals,  but  had  the  caprice  of  a  hau^ty 
and  suspicious  court  to  encounter,  which  by  turns  re- 
warded or  punished,  caressed  or  disgraced  him." 

Columbus,  by  the  ships  that  wei*e^  passing  from  the 
colony  to  Europe,  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Spain  an 
account  of  the  late  rebellion  that  had  been  raised  by 
Roldan,  prior  to  his  arrival ;  while  Uoldan  in  his  turn' 
embraceil  the  same  modo  of  conveyance,  to  justify  hU 
own  condtict,  and  to  load  with  the  severest  repi^aches 
that  of  Columbus,  his  brothers,  and  adherents.  The 
accounts  transmitted  by  Roldan,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  party  which  aimed  at  the  disgrace  of  the  disco- 
verers, gained  the  ascendency  once  more  with  the  mean- 
spirited  monarch ;  who,  actuated  by  some  of  thonae  realsons 
of  state,  which,  Voltaire  observes,  <*  are  mysteries  to  the 
vulgar,*'  sent  out  Francis  de  Bovatlillo,  a  knight  of  Cala- 
tr(^via,  to  supersede  him,  and  to  take  upon  Jiiinself  tliat 
authority  of  which  he  was  to  deprivQ.  Columbus.  This 
ambitious,  this  self-interested,  this  supercilious  instrument 
of  party,  no  "sooner  reached  the  Island  than  he  seized 
Columbus,  and  putting  him  in  irons,  despatched  him  to 
Spain,  degraded  like  a  felon.  This  transaction,  as  dis- 
graceful as  it  is  memorable,  took  place  in  the  yeaif  1 500. 

Bovadillo,  before  the  departure  of  Columbus,  to  render 
himself  popular  among  his  detestable  countrymen,  pi*o- 
ceeded  to  gratify  them  at  the  expence  of  Indian  blood. 
Multitudes  of  the  miserable  natives,  who  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  blood-hounds,  and  the  swords  of  their  in- 
vaders, were  immediately  numbered  and  divided  into 
classes.  These  were  distributed  among  the  Spaniards  as 
their  exclusive  property,  and  were  either  doomed  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  for  their  new  masters,  or  condemned  to 
the  mines  to  ransack  the  liowels  of  the  earth  for  gold,  till 
death,  their  only  consolation,  should  release  them,  from 
their  sufferings.  "  This  regidafion  (says  Kobcrtson)  in- 
troduced among  the  Spaniards  the  Hepaj-timicntos^  or 
distribution  of  the  Indians,  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamitit^s 
2  K2 
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upon  that  tinhftppy  people^  and  subjected  them  to  the 
most  grieTOus  oppression." 

Ferdinand,  on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  chains,  was 
shocked  at  the  light  in  which  the  world  must  survej  l^it 
conduct,  and  instantly  gave  orders  to  release  him  from 
his  fetters.  But  though  he  obtained  his  liberty,  his 
wrongs  were  not  redressed ;  nor  was  he  restored  to  those 
employments  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  robbed* 
The  conduct  of  Bovadillo  was,  however,  represented  by 
him ;  and  its  effects  and  consequences  upon  the  Indians 
and  the  infant  colony,  in  such  a  perspicuous  flight,  that 
it  was  plain  the  former  must  be  wholly  exterminated,  and 
the  latter  ruined,  if  they  continued  to  pursue  the  plan 
which  ne  had  adopted. 

To  prevent  these  calamities,  which  at  onc^  shocked 
their  humanity  and  their  avarice,  and  to  rescue  their  re* 
putation  from  the  odium  which  began  to  cover  it,  the 
Spanish  court  issued  an  order  to  recal  both  Bovadillo 
and  Roldan ;  and  Nicholas  Ovando  was  s^it  out  to  super- 
intend the  colony,  and  to  institute  such  regulations  as 
might  controul  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
preserve  the  blood  of  the  Indians. 

Ovando  succeeded  Bovadillo  in  the  government  of 
Hispaniola  in  1501,  at  which  time  he  conducted  to  the 
new  world,  an  armament  consisting  of  32  ships,  with 
2500  settlers.  These  arrived  at  the  port  in  safety,  and 
infused  new  vigour  into  the  in&nt  settlement,  that  was 
languishing  under  injustice,  and  stained  with  blood. 

Commissioned  by  his  sovereign  to  supersede  a  man  who 
was  to  be  recalled  for  his  injustice  and  oppression,  his 
directions  of  course  were  more  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  than  those  which  had  caused  the  actions  of 
his  predecessor.  The  numbers  of  new  settlers  that  he 
had  imported,  afforded  also  considerable  assistance  to  the 
growing  colony ;  and  yielded  to  the  miserable  Indians  a 
temporary  relief  from  their  sufferings.  This  change 
tended,  indeed,  in  a  small  measure,  to  retard  the  works 
which  were  going  onward ;  but  it  gave  a  consistency  to 
their  proce^ings,  and  introduced  a  mode  of  life  that 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  regular  society* 
^  The  Indians,  discharged  from  thei^  servitude,  were 
strongly  urged  to  unite  with  the  Spaniard^  and  labour 
for  an  adeouate  reward.  But  nothing  could  Induce  them 
to  accept  tne  offer,  or  yield  to  the  solicitation.  Their 
disinclipation  to  use  exertions  being  heightened  by  their 
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detestattion  of  their  opprefldor%  they  av^ailed  themielyes  of 
that  gleam  of  hope  which  played  around  them  for  the 
moment,  but  which  was  about  to  take  its  everlasting  de« 
parture^  and  consign  them  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  in-» 
humanity  and  despair.  v. 

The  Spaniards,  though  numerous  at  first,  through  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  the  prevalency  of  disease,  and 
their  natural  antipathy  to  labour,  soon  l)ecame  insufficient 
of  themselves  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  work  the  mines; 
many  fell  victims  to  their  own  indiscretion^  and  some 
abandoned  the  Island  when  deprived  of  their  slaves.    To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  humanity  of  Ovando 
gave  way;  and  the  sun^  which  had  but  just  begun  to 
shine  upon  the  Indians,   not  only  withdrew  its  lustre, 
but  instantly  set  in  everlasting  darkness.    They  ^  were 
once  more  dragged  from  their  connexions  and  amuse* 
ments,    with    a!!,  that  rapacity  with   which   a  vulture 
.pounces  upon  its  prey,  and  condemned   to  drudgeries 
which  terminated  only  with  their  lives.     **  No  treachery 
(says  Rainsford)  was  too  gross,  no  violation  of  sex  or 
dignity  too  painful  for  this  unhappy  people,  in  the  hands  . 
of  the  Spaniards:  all  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  servitude  were  forgotten,  while  their  la- 
bour was  increased.     Ferdinand  conferred  grants  of  them 
as  rewards  to  his  couVtiers,  who  farmed  them  out,  being 
no  longer  considered  or  treated  but  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior species,  of  no  other  use  than  as  instruments  of 
wealth,  and  I  could  almost  say,  subjects  of  oppressicMi.* 

The  blood  of  the  natives  was,  however,  transmuted 
into  gold ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  the  eyes  of  Spain^ 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  deeds  of  her  subjects,  and  was 
thought  an  ample  recompencc  for  all  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Nearly  half  a  million  sterling  was,  for  several 
years,  extracted  nom  the  mines,  and  carried  annually  to 
the  king's  smelting-house,  which  had  been  erected  to  re- 
fine /the  precious  metaL  The  sudden  fortunes  raised  by 
individuals  who  had  been  remarkable  only  for  theif  ot- 
scurity,  held  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  others  in 
the  mother  country ;  and  swarms  removed  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, to  enrich  themselves  with  gold  at  the  expense  of 


*  Fur  a  particular  detail  of  these  Inhumaniticfi,  the  reader  it  refemred 
to  the  second  chapter  of  our  firnt  volume.  lu  tbia  place  we  have  ao 
further  design  in  iiitrodurinjc  the  nieution  of  them,  than  to  trace  their 
eonnexiun  with  the  early  settlement  vf  this  importairt  culony. 
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human  blood ;  and  to  add  to  those  calamities  of  the  na- 
tives, which  were  already  become  insuppoiiable.  Many  of 
these  adventurers,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  were  dread- 
fully disappointed.  The  death  of  some  of  their  country- 
men had  been  eclipsed  by  the  good  fortune  of  othei-s ; 
and  they  were  aUured  by  visionary  wealth,  to  enter  a  dis- 
tant region,  to  find  a  grave. 

But  while  the  Spaniards  were  enriching  themselves 
with  the  treasures  of  the  minef?,  the  instruments  through 
whose  exertions  they  were  procured,  daily  diminished. 
The  death  of  these  unhappy  beings,  through  fatigue,  dis- 
ease, famine,  wanton  barbarity,  and  suici^de,  reiJuced 
their  rtumbcrs  to  such  a  scanty  remnant,  in  1507,  that  the 
most  serious  apprehension^  were  entertained  for  the  future 
existence  of  tlie  colony.  "  When  Columbus  discovered 
Ilispaniola,  (says  Robertson)  the  number  of  its  inhabit 
tants  was  computed  at  least  to  be  a  million.  They  were 
now  reduced  to  sixty  thousajid  in  fifteen  years." 

But  notipvithstanding  the  cruelty  of  Ovando  towards 
the  Indians,  in  refusing  to  soften  tne  rigours  of  their  ser- 
vitude, and  in  conniving  at  every  enormity  ;  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Spaniards,  he  has  been  represented  as 
equitable  and  just.  Many  salutary  laws  were  established 
under  his  administration,  which  gave  consistency  to  their 
proceedings,  and  permanency  to  their  measures.  Several 
towns  were  founded  by  him  in  different  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  such  allurements  were  held  out  to  settlers,  as 
might  induce  them'  to  fix  their  residence  in  these  abodes, 
and  add,  by  their  joint  exertions,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  which  he  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart  The 
views  of  his  sovereign  coinciding^  with  his  own,  produced 
a  powerful  co-operation,  and  a  reciprocity  of  supplies. 
Ovando  remitted  gold,  the  lustre  of  which  was  too 
dazzling  to  permit  the  unfeeling  monarch  to  behold  the 
blood  with  which  it  was  stained;  and  Ferdinand  gave 
a  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  promoted  emigration  ' 
as  an  instrument  of  his  own  aggrandisement. 

But  these  mutual  endeavours  of  Ferdinand  and  Ovando 
were  found  unequal  to  the  ravages  made  by  death. 
"  Many  of  the  new  settlers,  who  came  over  with  Ovando, 
were  seized  with  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and,  in  a  short  space,  above  a  thousand  of  them  died." 
The  calamities  brought  upon  the  Indians  by  their  inhu- 
man tyrants,  threatened  the  whole  race  with  a  speedy  ex- 
termination; and  the  heterogenous  mixture  of  policy  and 
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injustice,  wliich  marked  the  conduct  of  the  governor, 
threatened  the  colony,  which  only  beciime  profitable  in 

f)roportion  to  the  blood  that  was  shed,  with  speedy  deso- 
atioiu 

Ovando,  alarmed  at  the  impending  fate  of  the  new 
empire,  through  the  destruction  of  the  natives  who  had 
procured  its  riches,  resorted  to  an  ex()edient  which  more 
conspicuously  marked  the  inhumanity  of  his  character. 
A  scheme  was  proposed  by  him  to  rob  tlie  Bahama  or 
Lucayo  Islands  of  their  inhabitants.  This  scheme  was 
sanctioned  by  his  equally  inhuman  monarch,  and  unfor- 
tunately carried  into  execution.  Under  promises  of  the 
*-inost  deceiving  and  flagitious  nature,  about  40,000  of 
these  unfortunate  people  ^were  decoyed  on  board  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  carried  to  mingle  their  tears  with  the 
remaining  inhabitants,  and  to  perish  in  the  ixunes  of  St.. 
Domingo. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Sugar-cane  was  cultivated  with 
much  success,  and  found  productive  even  beyond  calcur- 
lation.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  glorji 
of  the  settlement,  but  a  competent  numbe;r.of  industrious, 
and  hardy  labourers,  capable  of  bearing  the  violence  of 
the  climate,  the  fierceness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fatigues 
which  their  exertions  must  occasion.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  had  nearly  perished  in  servitude ;  tfiose  of 
Porto  Rica  w^re  nearly  exterminated  ;  and  the  survivors 
in  Hispaniola  were  reduced  to  a  miserable  remnant.  The 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  continent,  where 
the  same  detestable  scenes  which  had  disgraced  this 
Island,  were  about  to  be  acted  in  all  their  horrors,  in- 
duced many  of  the  settlers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
region,  which  seenued  ipore  favourable  to  their  avarice. 
A  suspension  in  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  Island 
was  the  natural  consequence.  Its  mines  and  cultivation 
were  indeed  still  cjyried  on,  but  the  continent  had  di- 
vided the  public  attention,  and  Hispaniola  ceased  to  ex-* 
cite  surprise. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Diego,  inheriting 
bis  father's  rights,  which  were  secured  to  him  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  strengthening  his 
interests  by  an  honourable  marriage  alliance,  contrived 
to  procure  the  recal  of  Ovando,  and  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  government.  Having  accomplished  these 
purposes,  ^'  Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola, 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the 
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oourtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
lK>m  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a  splendour  and 
magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  new  world ;  and 
the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  enjoy  die  liooours 
and  rewards  due  to  his  inventive  genius,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  «o  crudly  defrauded.  ll)e  colony  itself 
acquired  new  lustre  by  the  accession  of  so  many  inhabi- 
tants, of  a  difierent  rank  and  character  from  most  of 
those  who  bad  hitherto  migrated  to  America ;  and  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
are  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Cohimbua.'* — Sobertson. 

Diego  reached  Hispaniola  in  the  year  1508,  but  though 
he  carried  splendour  with  him,  yet  he  carried  no  relief  to 
the  Indians.  A  change  in  the  governors  only  procured 
for  them  a  change  of  masters,  but  no  alleviation  of  their 
condition.  Bv  an  edict  of  Ferdinand  he  was  authorised 
to  eontiniie  the  Repartimientos,  or  distribution  of  the 
Indians ;  and  even  tne  number  was  specified  whidi  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  dififercnt  ranks,  which 
were  sustained  in  tlie  colony.  Of  this  authority  Diego 
availed  himself,  and  divided  the  remains  of  the  Indiana 
among  his  associates  and  followers* 

The  spirit  of  enteq^rise  which  bad  languished  from  the 
death  of  Columbus,  began  now  to  revive  under  his  son 
Diego.  Hispaniola  was  the  spot  from  which  the  new 
adventurers  sallied,  and  in  which  they  found  protection 
and  relief,  after  having  encountered  difficulties  which  they 
could  no  longer  withstand.  In  the  same  year  that  Di^o 
reached  his  government,  De  Solis  and  Pinzon  crossed 
the  equator,  and  sailed  so  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of 
sotitlwm  latitude,  in  which  they  found,  to  their  utter  ^ 
amazement,  that  the  continent  on  their  right  hand  kept 
pace  wkh  their  voyage,  and  extended  to  distances  which 
exceeded  their  calculations. 

The  pearl  fishery  was  also  established  this  year  in  the 
seas  which  encircled  the  little  lulaiid  of  Cabagua.  To 
fetch  these  valuable  oysters  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,' 
they  compelled  the  Indians,  whom  tliey  had  taken  from 
the  Bahamas,  to  dive.  In  this  dangerous  and  imwhole- 
some  exercise  many  perished  ;  which,  in  conjunction  with 
>  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen  in  the  mines  of  His- 
paniQlc5^  hastened  on  the  utter  extermination  of  their 
race. 
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On  the  continent,  which  had  been  almost  neglected 
from  the  time  in  which  it  had  been  discovered  by  G>- 
1  umbos,  about  ten  years  before^  they  ako  attempted  to 
establish  a  settlement.  Thk  attempt  was,  however,  un-' 
fortunate  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  fitted  out  bypri-, 
vate  adventurers.  Two  expeditions  were  planned.  The 
king  had  no  share  in  either ;  but  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
both.  He  supplied  them  with  titles  and  patents,  but 
would  advance  no  money  to  defray  the  expense.  The 
adventurers  traversed  the  continental  coasts ;  but,  being 
opposed  by  a  warlike  people,  they  were  repuls^  with 
considerable  loss,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  chagrin 
and  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  these  voyages  were 
not  altc^ther  fruitless.  Tliey  enabled  the  adventurers 
to  estimate  the  strength  and  'courage  €&  the  natives,  and 
io  calculate  upon  the  forces  which  would  be  necessary  to 
cfiect  their  subjugation.  They  also  enabled  them  to  ob« 
tain  some  knowl^ge  of  the  country ; — the  nature  of  it^ 
soil  and  ch'mate; — to  obtain  some  assurance  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  to  be  found  in  the  interior;  and  to  cal- 
culate upon  the  most  eligible  mode  of  attack.  But  a 
detail  of  these  discoveries  and  conquests  comes  not  withia 
«ur  present  province. 
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HisPANioLA  Continued. 


State  of  the  Island  wider  Diego  Columbus^  and  fate  of  the 
Indians  under  Albuqtierque. — Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans differ  on  account  of  the  Indians. — Conduct  of  Per- 
dihank  on  the  occasion. — Las  Casas  appears  in  their  be- 
half  repairs  to  Europe,  states  their  case  to  Ferdinand^ 
and  after  his  death  appeals  to  Cardinal  Ximenes, — Jp- 
pointed  protector  of  the  Indians. — Description  of  St^ 
Domingo  by  Oviedo, — TTie  mines  abandoned. — Inhuman 
nity  taaxirds  the  slaves  drives  them  to  revolt. — Insurrec- 
tion quelled,  and  the  colony  becomes  partially  prosperous. 
— Declines  rapidly. — Attempts  to  prevent  emigration  in- 
effectual.— Pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
J  586. — Spain  demolishes  the  sea  ports  to  prevent  an 
illicit  trade. — Colony  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  con^ 
dition. 

But  notwithstanding  the  discoveries  and  conquesti 
which  the  Spaniards  made  upon  the  continent,  they  were 
not  altogether  negh'gent  of  Hispaniola.  They  considered 
this  as  the  parent  colony;  as  the  seat  of  government; 
and  as  the  residence  of  Diego  Columbus,  in  whose  favour 
the  council  of  Seville  had  decided ;  and  whose  grants  the 
^ing  bad  partially  sanctioned^  though  evidently  with 
much  reluctance. 

Towards  the  Spaniards  under  his  government,  Diego 
was  liberal  and  kind ;  and  so  far  as  his  abilities  and  incli- 
nations were  permitted  to  operate,  he  caused  their  hap- 
piness to  result  from  their  prosperity.  But  his  powers 
were  circumscribed  by  the  suspicions  and  injustice  of 
his  sovereign.  His  measures  were  frecjuently  counter- 
acted, through  the  intrigues  of  his  inferior  officers,  and 
even  the  treasurer  and  judges  were  privately  instructed  to 
obstruct  his  designs,  to  curtail  his  dominion,  and  to 
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question  his  authority.  Unhappily,  towards  the  Indians 
\yhefre  his  dominion  was  most  without  controul,  the 
Spaniard  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  man. 
,  As  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  labours  of  the  Indians,  the  right  of  distri- 
buting them,  gave  to  Diego  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  among  all  ranks  of  people;  because,  by  having 
the  command  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  he  became 
capable  of  controuling  the  springs  of  wealth.  His  in- 
fluence over  all  the  Spaniards  was  too  visible  to  escape 
the  notice  of  those  who  acted  as  spies  upon  his  conduct^ 
and  too  important  to  escape  the  injustice  and  avarice  of 
Ferdinand. 

To  tear  from  Diego  this  last  remnant  of  prerogative 
and  riches,  the  distributing  of  the  Indians,  in  1517,  was 
erected  into  an  office,  and  bestowed  upon  one  Roderigo 
Albuquerque.  This  man  was  a  supple  courtier,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  minister,  whose  name  was  Zapeta,  in  whom  the 
king  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  This  flagrant  vi(^a- 
tion  of  his  most  indisputable  rights,  mortified  Di^go,  and 
provoked  his  indignation  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  repairing  to  Europe  to  lay  the 
cause  of  his  complaint  before  the  king,  whose  adherence 
to  injustice  was  as  immutable,  as  the  complaints  of  Diego 
were  unavailing. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  began  his 
career  with  an  eye  to  his  own  ruined  fortune,  which  a 
&vourable  opportunity  now  enabled  him  to  repair.  Ra- 
pacity, inspired  by  indigence  and  avarice,  was  the  pre-* 
vailing  feature  in  his  character,  the  concomitant  vices 
associated,  and  so  far  filled  his  soul,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  humanity.  The  Indians,  who  had  escaped  the  Spa- 
niards and  their  blood-hounds,  amounted,  in  1508,  to 
60,000;  but,  on  his  arrival,  no  more  than  14*,000  were  to- 
be  found.  Thus  in  nine  years  no  less  that  46,000  human 
beings  were  swept  from  this  Island  to  people  the  territo- 
ries of  the  dead.  The  14,000  that  remained  were  imme- 
diately diyided  into  lots  by  Albuquerque^  and  disposed  of 
by  auction  to  the  best  bidder.  As  this  was  the  last  divi- 
sion, the  lots  ran  rather  high  in  price;  many  of  the 
Indians  were  compelled  to  remove  into  distant  parts  of 
the  Island,  remote  firom  their  former  companions  in  ad- 
versity, and  all  had  additional  burthens  laid  upon  them 
to    r^mburse  their   new    masters  for    their    expenser 
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^  These  additional  calannities  (says  Robertson)  conipletcd 
the  misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  'thi» 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men." 

Alarmed  at  folding  the  Indians  so  dreadfully  redaccd 
in  number,  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  sent  to  in- 
struct them,  espoused  their  ciKuse,  when  thev  were  nearly- 
exterminated*  The  Dominicans,  to  their  honour  be  it 
spoken,  hod  uniformly  borne  their  testimony  against  the 
repartimientos ;  and  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Mon-^- 
tesino,  had  inveighed  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonists,  in  the  great  cnnrch  at  St.  Domingo,  in  pre- 
sence of  Diego  and  his  abettors,  in  distrrboting  the 
Indians.  Diego  complained  of  this  liberty,  which  the 
monk  had  taken,  to  the  superior  of  his  order,  who,  in- 
stead of  chiding  him  for  his  boldness,  applauded  his  iiw 
tegri^,  and  openly  espoused  his  cause. 

In  the  present  case,  though  it  was  nearly  too  late,  tfiey 
came  forth  as  a  body,  ana  defended  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  took  pari 
with  the  oppressors  of  the  Indians,  and  opposed  the 
Dominicans,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  suffin^rs.  The  defence  which  was  set  up  by 
the  Franciscans,  consisted  rather  of  palliatives  than  of 
avowed  approbation.  **  Necessity,  the  tyrant'^  plea,"  was 
urged  in  all  its  force ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  cokmy  waa 
thought  to  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  exempt  the  measure 
from  reprehension. 

Such  interested  arginnents  had  but  little  weight  witb 
the  Dominicans.  They  adhered  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
which  they  had  engaged  to  defend,  and  gathered  strength 
from  the  contemptibfe  (Opposition,  with  which  their  mea- 
sures were  opposed.  Determined  to  pei-severe  in  b^alf 
of  the  few  Indians  who  were  still  alive,  they  appealed  to 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  held  them  in  bondage; 
and  when  they  found  their  arguments  unavailable  against 
the  claims  of  interest  and  avarice,  they  even  refu^  to 
absolve  them  of  their  sins,  or  to  admit  them  to  partake 
of  the  sacrament^  till  they  renounced  the  iniquitous 
traffic. 

The  troubles  which  this  controversy  between  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  occasioned,  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity, and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  colony;  and 
both  parties  found  it  high  time  to  seek  after  some  ultimale 
redress,  or  some  decision  from  which  there  should  be  na 
appeal.    Each  party,  in  its  turn,  submitted  its  claims  to^ 
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the  tribunal  of  Ferdinand,  who  appelated  a  oommittee, 
<^on9isting:  of  some  members  of  his  privy  council,  and 
some  of  the  most  reputable  divines,  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  their  respective  pleas,  and  to  give  their  decision 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  Deputies 
were  appointed  by  each  party  to  state  and  support  their 
arguments,  and  to  iumi«i  the  commissioners  with  answers 
to  such  questions  as  might  be  proposed,  to  afford  them 
satisfiu^tory  information. 

Much  time  was  necessarily  taken  up  by  both  parties  in 
preferring  their  claims, — in  sending  deputies  from  His- 
paniola, — ^in  the  tedious  forms  of  ^al  punctilios, — and 
in  an  irksome  discussion,  before  a  decision  could  be  ob* 
tained.  During  this  period,  the  Indians  contmned  to  ^ 
suffer  the  same  unexampled  severities,  under  which  their 
countrymen  had  both  ^oaned  and  bled ;  and  their  num- 
bers, continually  growing  less,  were  reduced  lo  a  solitary 
remnant.  At  lei^th,  the  long-agitated  question  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  Uie  Indians  were 
declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  over  whom  the  Spaniards  had  no  right 
to  exercise  an  imperious  dominion,  that  should  compel 
them  to  labour. 

This  decision,  which  virtually  impeached  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  indirectly  chai^rod  them 
wiA  the  blood  of  those  thousands  who  bad  already  pe- 
rished, gave  no  small  uneasiness  to  the  Franciscans. 
And  the  event  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  decision  was 
no  less  displeasing  to  Feroinand,  who  had  countenanced 
and  encouraged  those  excesses,  which  led  to  the  enquiry, 
that  product  this  issue. 

The  repartimrentos,  the  occasion  of  the  complaint, 
were  still  continued  with  their  primitive  rigour,  and  the 
Indians,  who  had  been  relievcnd  in  theory^  were  still  en- 
slaved in  practice.  These  circumstances  awakened  with 
fresh  v^ur  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
now  found  diemselves  entrenched  behind  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  decisions  of  law.  On  these  grounds  they 
inveighed  against  the  illegality '  and  injustice  of  their 
countrymen,  who  were  unaule  to  vindicate  their  conduct 
on  the  score  of  equity,  or  to  find  redress  by  appealing  to 
their  country. 

Bui  avarice  tod  inhumanity,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
connivance  of  power,  wer^  not  to  be  subdued  by  argu- 
ment, or  reformed  by  reason.     The  consequence  was, 
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tbat  a  general  fennent  prevailed  througlioiit  the  coJany  j 
and  those  men  who  had  sliewn  so  tnacb  dexterity  in  n^ur* 
dering  die  natives,  were  nearly  in  readiness  to  murder 
one  another.  The  disturbances  of  the  colony  reached 
the  ears  of  Ferdinand,  who,  with  a  meanness  thi^  adds- 
a  new  shade  to  the  indimy  of  his  character,  instead  of 
boldly  enforcing  the  decision  of  his  own  committee,  had 
recourse  to  a  bull  which  his  Holiness  had  published  in 
1513,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  possession  of  the 
new  world. 

The  Dominicans,  on  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence, 
beheld  their  prospects  blasted;  and  saw  that  all  their  fu- 
ture exertions  must  terminate  ineffectually.  They  plainly 
perceived  that  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  in 
the  behalf  of  the  Indians,  would  only  give  a  sanction  to 
the  deeds  of  their  oppressors,  and  legalize  that  inbu* 
manity  which  they  were  authorised  to  perpetrate.  To 
preach  the  gospel  to  men  who  were  broken  by  oppression, 
and  even  weeping  tears  of  blood,  they  were  fully  satisfied 
was  a  hopeless  undertaking;  and  they  as  plainly  saw  that 
the  power,  which  should  have  protected  them,  had  openly 
espoused  the  interest  of  their  foes.  Many  amongst  them 
finding  themselves  useless,  as  missionaries  in  the  Island, 
soliciteid  leave  of  their  superiors  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
where  oppression,  though  it  had  begun  its  ravages,  'had 
not  obtained  a  permanent  establishment  Among  these 
inhabitants  they  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  their  mi- 
nistry, in  proportion  as  they  could  find  means  to  detach 
cruelty  from  the  Spanish  name,  and  impress  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  with  a  conviction,  that  the  religion  which 
they  taught  discountenanced  the  inhumanities  which  their 
countrymen  practised. 

But  while  many  of  the  Dominicans  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent, many  remained  to  bear  their  ineffectual  testimony 
against  the  barbarities  which  they  daily  saw,  and  which 
always  supplied  them  with  new  occasions  of  complaint. 
Among  these  was  the  great,  .the  virtuous,  the  renowned 
Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  who^  like  the  Seraph  Abdielf 
stood 

**  Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unsh^cn,  unseduc'd,  un terrify 'd. 
His  loyalty  hfe  kept,  his  love,  his  ieal, 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind.'* 
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This  man,  whose  wridngs  have  immortalized  his  own 
virtues,  and  the  infamy  of  his  countrymen,  by  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  their  enormities,  cited  them,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  was  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  embarked  with  Columbus,  when  he  un- 
dertook his  second  voyage,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
Island. 

At  an  early  period,  when  a  division  of  the  Indians  first 
took  place,  a  number  of  these  unhappy  victims  fell  to  his 
share.  But  these  he  instantly  set  at  liberty:  an  act, 
which,  if  insufficient  to  ipfluence  by  example,  was  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  profession,  and 
the  attachment  which  lie  felt  towards  that  injured  race  of 
men,  whose  cause  he  so  warmly  espoused.  His  zeal,  his 
courage,  his  abilities,  became  formidable  to  his  adver- 
saries, from  that  respect  and  veneration  which  bad  inva- 
rial>ly  been  annexed  to  his  character. 

The  violence  which  Albuquerque  had  used  after  the 
departure  of  Diego  Columbus,  filled  his  soul  with  indig- 
nation, and  determined  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  unhappy  suffi2rers.  While  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  remained  in  agi- 
tation, and  when  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
he  continued  to  lift  his  powerful  voice  against  the  storm; 
But  when  the,  decree  of  the  privy  council  reached  the 
Island  in  which  he  had  laboured,  setting  aside  all  pre- 
vious determinations,  he  resolved  to  embark  for  Europe, 
to  wait  upon  Ferdinand  in  person, — state  to  him  the 
conduct  of  the  governor  and  his  dependents, — to  pbint 
out  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  recently  adopted, — and  to  present  him  with  such  a 
picture  of  unexampled  liorror,  as  must  be  sufficient  to 
soften  the  most  obdurate  soul. 

The  name  of  Las  Casas  was  a  sufficient  passport,  on 
his  arrival,  to  gain  for  him  an  audience  with  his  Majesty* 
His  declining  state  of  health  favoured  the  representation 
of  Las  Casas,  whose  eloquence  was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and 
who  exerted  both  on  the  present  occasion  in  all  their 
force.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  surviving  Indians 
formed  but  a  part  of  his  representations.  With  a  faith- 
fulness equal  to  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  he  charged  the 
king  with  being  an  accomplice  in  those  murders  which 
bad  been  already  committed,  and  with  having  authorised, 
by  the  i^ate  decree  of  his  privy  council,  the  impious  mea-!. 
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sores  which  were,  at  that  momeiii»  practisiDg  in  the 
Island. 

Ferdinand  listened  with  mudi  attention  to  the  repre* 
sentations  of  Las  Casas ;  and  standinfi^  as  he  then  was, 
on  the  borders  of  eternity,  felt  the  charge  of  impiety  with 
peculiar  force.  The  faithfulness  of  Las  Casas,  however, 
awakened  no  resentment  in  his  bosom ;  on  the  contrary. 
It  seemed  to  produce  a  fiill  persuasion  that  his  conduct 
had  been  reprehensible;  and  induced  him  to  promise  that 
the  case  of  the  Indians  should  immediately  occupy  hi^  most 
serious  consideration ;  and  that  some  means  should  be  de* 
vised  and  adopted,  to  afford  them  effectual  relief.  Un* 
happily,  these  flattering  promises  went  no  further  than  re* 
fiolution.  The  malacfy,  under  which  the  monarch  la-^ 
boured,  grew  more  alarming,  and  finally  brought  him  to 
the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

On  his  demise,  his  crowns  and  kingdoms  devolved  on 
Charles  of  Austria,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Las  Casas  immediately  prepared  to  set  out 
for  Flanders,  to  lav  before  the  younpr  monarch  the  case 
of  the  Indians,  and  to  state  the  promises  and  resolutions 
which  had  been:  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  deceased 
Ferdinand. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  acted  at  this  time  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  regent,  extended  the  sceptre  over  Castile.  He 
had  heard  of  the  business  of  Las  Casas ;  and,  to  prevent 
him  from  going  into  Flanders,  dispatched  to  him  a  mes- 
senger, requesting  his  immediate  attendance,  promising, 
at  tne  same  time,  to  hear  his  complaint  Las  Casas  at* 
tended,  and  his  representation  proved  partially  successful. 
Equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  Columbus,  and  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  made  by  Ferdinand,  Xiroenes  deter- 
mined to  appoint  men  who  should  repair  to  the  epoU 
examine  impartially  into  the  nature  of  existing  circum* 
stances,  and  finally  decide  as  these  circumstances  might 
direct  As  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already 
been  at  variance  on  the  subject  in  question,  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  improper  characters  to  judge 
with  im]iartiality.  This,  in  conjuction  with  the  opinions 
alreadv  delivered  by  tlie  Spanish  settlers,  induceil  him  to 
make  Iiis  selection  from  among  some  respectable  monks 
who  were  of  the  order  of  St  Jerome,  at  that  time  in 
high  repute  in  Spain.  Three  of  these  were  at  length 
chosen,  who,  in  company  with  Zuazo,  a  lawyer  eminent 
for  his  lalents  and  probity,  and  Las  Casas,  now  entitled 


the  protector  of  the  Indians^  having  received  from  hiiu 
powers  which  y^ere  nearly  unlimited,  embarked  fpr  th# 
new  world,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Hispaniola. 

On  the  arrival  of  Las  Casas  and  his  associates  in 
power^  at  Hispaniola,  they  instantly  set  at  liberty  all 
those  victims  who  had  been  granted  to  the  courtiers  and 
creatures  of  Ferdinand;  and  to  avoid  the  impulatipn  gf 
partiality,  they  extended  tlie  emancipation  to  all  tho^ 
who  were  held  by  persons  not  actual  residents  of  Am^ 
rica. 

Powers  so  extensive,  and  so  decidedly  displayed  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  could  not  fail  to  create  a  general 
alarm  among  the  colonists.  Hitherto  they  had  forme4 
their  calculations  upon  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  now  imagined  that  they  saw  ruin  at  their  door^* 
The  wisdom  of  the  new  commissioners,  however,  soon 
dissipated  their  fears ;  and  the  caution  with  which  they 
proceeded  in  all  their  measures,  gained  for  them  the  res* 
pect  even  of  those  who  dreaded  the  effect  of  their  power  J 
and  proved  the  prudence  of  that  choice  wliicb  Ximenes 
had  made. 

But  while  these  men  exerted  themselv^  to  reform 
abuses,  and  to  revive  forgotten  iustitutions,  they  werp 
iully  convinced  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Indian^ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  support  the  colony ;  and  frongi 
the  natural  dispositions  of  these  natives,  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  labour  by  any 
reward  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer.  From  thesfl 
considerations  they  were  inauced  to  tolerate  the  repar- 
timientos,  while  they  watched  over  the  treatment  of  tb^ 
Indians  with  respectful  solicitude,  and  used  everv  exer- 
tion, both  by  their  authority  and  example,  to  jsonen  thp 
rigours  of  their  servitude,  and  to  reconcile  them  tp  thi^i^ 
fate. 

This  temporizing  prudence,  however,  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  superintendants,  was  far  from  being 
.satisfactory  to  the  amiable  Las  Casas.  He  reprobate^ 
their  departure  from  the  principles  which  tney  had 
originally  imported  with  them;  and  charged  them  with 
conniving  at  wickedness  which  their  hearts  condeian^d ; 
and  with  adopting  a  spurious  mode  of  conduct  which 
tolerated  injustice  because  it  was  advantageous.  They 
heard  his  remonstrances  and  ch^ges  without  emo- 
.^on,  and  without  regard;  and  rigorously  Adher^  tp  tb€ 
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^)'stem  they  had  adopted,  so  that  Las  Casas  became  ob^ 
Tioxious  to  all  tliose  who  felt  an  interest  in  counteracting 
his  measures. 

Determined  to  persevere  in  his  original  design,  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Indians,  and  find- 
ing himself  destitute  of  support  in  the  Island,  Las  Casaa 
once  more  resolved  to  return  to  Spain.  On  his  arrival, 
he  found  Ximenes  in  nearly  the  same  state  that  he  haft 
found  Ferdinand  in  his  former  vo5rage^  languishing  under 
disease,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  Charles  arrived  soon 
after  from  Flandprs,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
Flemish  nobility,  who,  having  ingratiated  themselves  into 
his  favour,  contrivec!  to  fill  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  administration.  To  these  men  Las  Casas  ad- 
dressed himself  with  unremitting  assiduity,  representing, 
in  the  most  moving  terms,  the  situation  of  the  Indians, 
and  censuring  the  defects  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  the  measures  of  Ximenes. 

The  representations  of  Las  Casas  were  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  wht> 
finding  the  Flemish  ministry  somewhat  favourable  to  his 
cause,  thought  this  an  auspicious  opportunity  to  revive 
their  declining  power.  The  friends  of  Diego  Columbus 
also  strengthened  the  party  from  still  different  motives ; 
all  were  actuated  by  different  views,  but  all  found  it  con- 
venient to  urge  the  claims  of  Las  Casas,  to  ensure  their 
Qwn  success. 

This  union  of  interests  became  too  formidable  for  re* 
jiistance.  The  court  gave  way.  Las  Casas  was  once  more 
trimphant.  The  superintendants  appointed  by  Ximenes, 
together  with  Zuazo,  were  recalled,  and  one  Roderigo 
de  Figueroa  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Island. 
The  impossibility  of  rendering  the  colony  productive 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  was,  however,  still 
in  sight,  and  the  objection  founded  on  it  against  the 
scheme  of  Las  Casas,  was  such  as  he  could  not  conve- 
niently answer  on  the  score  of  policy.  Figueroa,  there- 
fore, prior  to  his  departure,  was  requested  to  make  en- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  Indians,  and  to  use  every 
exertion  in  his  power  to  prevent  those  cruelties  which  had 
given  s6  much  occasion  of  complaint. 

Las  Casas  plainly  perceived,  from  the  cautious  direc- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  new  chief  justice,  that  the 
repartimientos  were  stijl  to  be  coatinued ;  and  from  hence 
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it  was  natQTal  for  his  penetrating  mind  to  infer,  that  the 
humanity  with  which  the  Indians  ware  to  be  treated,  de- 
pended upon  that  mercy  of  their  masters,  of  which  he  had 
seen  but  too  many  reasons  to  entertain  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  It  was  in  this  inauspicious  moment,  that  he  hit 
upon  the  fatal  expedient  of  a  traffic  which  had  been  al- 
ready attempted  and  abandoned,  that  of  importing  slaves 
Jrom  Africa: — a  traffic,  which,  to  the  dishonour  of 
human  natur^  continues  with  some  nations  to  the  present 
moment  It  is  among  the  triumphs  of  England,  that  she 
has  set  her  face  against  it. 

We  have  already  olwerved  that,  in  the  year  15 IT* 
Di^o  Columbus,  iu  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  his 
rights,  retired  to  Spaiu,  to  lay  the  causes  of  his  com- 
plaint before  his  sovereign.  In  what  manner  he  em- 
ployed himself,  while  these  affiiirs  were  transacting  in  the 
Island  and  on  the  continent,  of  which  we  have  spoken^ 
or  on  what  pretences  he  was  detained  in  Spain,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  have  never  been  made  so  public  as  to 
afibrd  satisfaction  to  inquiry.  Whatever  the  causes  of  his 
detention  and  sUem:e  might  have  been,  we  learn  nothing 
more  of  his  return  to  the  new  world,  till  the  year  1523, 
at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  repair  from  Hispaniola 
to  Jamaica,  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians.  Mr« 
Edwards  thinks  that  he  came  from  Europe  with  an  am- 
plification of  his  powers  in  1520,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count be  felt  himself  so  particularly  interested  In  the  wet- 
fare  of  Jamaica,  as  to  endeavour  to  8U)>press  the  insur- 
rection in  it,  in  1523.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  continu- 
ance in  his  seat  of  government  was  of  short  duration ;  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  soon  after,  and  died,  either 
in  the  Jatter  end  of  1525,  or  the  beginning  of  1526.* 


*  Die'i^o  Cokiiiibugf  on  liis  deatb^  left  three  sons  and  two  daugpbters  : 
h'\»  eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Lewis,  was,  at  that  time,  no  more  than 
f3ix  years  of  a^e ;  but  he  was  uniformly  considered  by  afl,  as  liereditary 
viceroy  and  hi^h  admiral  of  the  West  Indies.  During  his  minority  he 
aras  treated  by  the  king  with  sinjpilar  respect,  and  his  jrevenaes  were 
augmented  in  proportion  to  that  exalted  rank  which  he  was  snpposed  to 
hold.  But  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  the  kin|i;  absolutely  re- 
fused to  guarantee  to  him  his  father^s  rights.  After  much  uneasiness  a 
compromise  took  place,  by  which  he  transferred  all  his  berieditary  rights 
to  the  crown,  and  received,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  and  of  the  proviuce  of  Veragua,  with  the  title  of  Duke  de  Ve> 
ragna,  and  Ifariquis  de  laVega.  Lewis  and  his  brothers  died  without 
any  male  issue,  in  consequence  of  which,  their  eldest  sister,  whose 
name  was  Isabella,  who  had  married  the  Count  de  Gelvez,  a  Purtugueso 
nobheroan  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  became  sole  heiress  of  the  rights 
"     2  T  2 
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H!&  uncle,  Barthblomew  Columbus,  dkd  in  th^  Idabd,  In 
tb6  year  1514,  after  having  filled  with  inteprJty  many  im* 
portant  offices,  and  sustained  an  unblemished  character^ 
which  even  calumny  has  not  attempted  to  pollute. 

But  whatever  calamities  the  Colony  might  have  suf- 
fered, from  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  an 
external  parade  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  trap- 
pings of  dignity,  which  occasionally  indicate  a  falling 
state,  and  frequently  conceal  poverty,  and  display  ambi- 
tion, which  ensure  destruction,  exhibited  a  gaudy  appear- 
ance in  the  capital,  the  buildings  of  which  had  been  uni- 
formly carried  on  from  the  time  that  its  foundation  was 
Ifeid  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  in  the  year  14'98.  And 
Indeed  were  .we  to  estimate  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
thfe  colony,  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Oviedo^ 
about  the  year  1530,  we  should  be  induced  to  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  existence. 

"  But  now  (says  Oviedo,  after  having  given  an  ac-* 
t'outit  of  various  other  parts)  to  speak  somewhat  of  tho 
principal  and  chief  place  of  the  Island,  which  is  the  city 
of  San  Domenico.  I  say,  that  as  touching  the  buildings, 
there  is  no  city  in  Spain,  so  much  (no  not  Barsalona, 
which  I  have  oftentimes  seen)  to  be  preferred  before  thig 
generally.  For  the  houses  of  San  Domenico  are  for  the 
fnost  part  of  stone,  as  are  they  of  Barsalona.  The  situ* 
lion  is  much  better  than  that  of  Barsalona,  by  reason 
that  the  streets  are  much  larger  and  plainer,  and  without 
Comparison  more  direct  and  straight  forth.  For  being 
buiWed  now  in  our  time,  besides  the  commodity  of  the 
place  of  the  foundation,  the  streets  were  also  directed 
with  cord,  compass,  and  measure,  wherein  it  excelleth 
all  the  cities  that  I  have  seen. 

"  It  hath  the  sea  so  near  it,  that  of  one  side  there  is 
no  more  space  between  the  sea  and  the  city  than  the 
Walls.  On  the  other  part,  hard  by  the  side  and*  at  the 
foot  of  the  houses,  passeth  the  river  Ozama,  which  is  a 
marvellous  port,  wherein  laden  ships  rise  v^ry  near  to  the 
land,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  house  windows.     In  the 


f  nd  liononrs  of  the  family  of  Columbus,  and  conveyed  these  rifirhtB  and 
honours  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  In  this  family  "  they  continued, 
tsays  Mr.  Edwards)  ]  believe,  till  the  year  ]640,  and  then  reverted  back 
by  forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
jrhich  placed  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.'' 
for  a  furtlier  accomit  Of  th«t  transactions  see  oor  fifth  chapter  of  rcj- 
Ififljie  the  first.  ^ 
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midst  of  the  dty  is  the  fortress  and  castle ;  the  port  or 
haven  also  is  so  fair  and  commodious  to  defireight  or  uo« 
lade  ships,  as  the  like  is  found  in  but  few  places  of  the 
world.  'The  chimnies  that  are  in  this  city  are  about  600 
in  number,  and  such  houses  as  I  have  spoken  of  before ; 
of  the  which  some  are  so  fair  and  lar^  that  they  may 
well  receive  and  lodge  any  lord  or  nobleman  of  Spain, 
with  his  train  and  family  ;  and  especially  that  which  Don 
Diego  Colon,  viceroy  under  your  majesty,  hath  in  thii 
city,  that  I  know  no  roan  in  Spain  that  hath  the  like  bj 
a  quarter  in  goodness,  considering  all  the  commodities  ol 
the  same.  Likewise  the  situation  thereof,  as  being  above 
the  said  port,  and  altogether  of  stone,  and  having  many 
fair  and  large  rooms,  with  as  goodly  a  prospect  of  the 
land  and  sea  as  may  be  devised,  seemeth  unto  me  so  mag- 
nifical  and  prince-like,  that  your  majesty  may  be  as  weU 
lodged  therein  as  in  any  of  the  most  exquisite  builded 
faonses  of  Spain. 

^^  There  is  also  a  cathedral  cliurch  builded  of  late^ 
where,  as  well  the  bishop  according  to  his  dignity,  as 
also  the  canons,  are  well  indued,  fhis  church  is  well 
builded  of  stone  and  lime,  and  of  good  workmanship. 
There  are  furthermore  three  monasteries,  bearing  the 
names  of  St.  Dominike,  St.  Frances,  and  St.  Mary  of 
Mercedes ;  which  are  well  builded,  although  not  so  cu^ 
riousl  V  as  they  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  very  good  hos- 
pital for  the  aid  and  succour  of  poor  people,  which  wa» 
founded  by  Michael  Passamont,  treasurer  to  your  ma^ 
jesty.  To  conclude,  this  city  from  day  to  day  increaseth 
in  wealth  and  good  order,  as  well  for  that  the  said  admi- 
ral and  viceroy,  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  council  ap- 
pointed there  by  your  majesty,  have  their  continual 
abiding  here,  as  also  that  the  richest  men  of  the  Island 
resort  hither  for  their  most  commodious  habitation,  and 
trade  of  such  merchandise  as  is  either  brought  out  of 
Spain,  or  sent  thither  from  this  Island,  which  now  so 
aboundeth  in  many  things,  that  it  serveth  Spain  witli 
.many  commodities  as  it  were  with  usury,  requiting  such 
benefits  as  it  first  received  firom  thence." 

How  far  the  above  account  given  by  Oviedo,  may  be 
considered  as  giving  a  genuine  picture  of  the  ci^,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  with  accuracy.  Subsequoit 
events  have  fiimished  cause  for  much  suspicion;  while 
they  have  given  to  us  an  assurance,  that  if  the  above. 
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account  was  accurate  as  it  respited  tlie  city,  it  was 
totally  inapplicable  to  tbe  colony  at  large. 

The  mines  which  ht^d  been  wrought  in  the  Island  were 
four  in  number.  These  were  gradually  exhausted  of 
their  treasures ;  and  they  grew  proportionably  of  less 
value  as  those  of  Mexico  were  opened,  and  as  the  ill- 
fated  aliorigines  i>erished.  These,  in  process  of  time, 
were  totally  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  who  i^eraained 
upon  the  Island,  after  the  emigrations  to  Mexico,  em- 
ployed dieir  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  Cocoa,  Ginger^ 
and  a  little  Sugar. 

Besides  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  there  were  several 
villages  of  inferior  note.  Punta  Isabella,  the  foundation 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  Christopher  Columbus,  «till 
retained  a  few  inhabitants,  though  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  ;  while  other  places,  from  the  conve. 
niency  of  their  situations,  exhibited  a  few  scattered  hut^, 
which  either  increased  or  decreased  in  number,  as  cir- 
cumstances directed  die  inhabitants. 

The  labours  of  the  field,  were  at  this  time  (1530)  per- 
formed chiefly  by  the  negroes,  whom  they  had  imported 
from  Guinea,  as  those  of  the  mines  had  been  in  former 
yeans  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  either  found  on  this 
Island,  seduced  from  others,  or  tore  by  violence  from  the 
continent,  which  they  deemed  it  meritorious  to  ravage. 
On  tlie  African  slaves  the  demands  of  avarice  operated 
in  a  double  manner ;  their  proprietors  had,  through  their 
labours,  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  money  they  had 
advanced,  and  to  acquire  fortunes  for  themselves  and 
families.  The  colour  of  these  men  became  a  sufficient 
firgumefit  against  the  feeble  suggestions  of  humanity; 
and,  as  covetousness  is  frequently  blind  to  its  own  in* 
terests,  diey  calculated  upon  the  produce  of  their  exer- 
tions, but  forgot  die  pre!»ervation  of  the  slaves. 

Degraded  even  below  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  urged 
to  labours  which  human  nature  was  unable  to  perform, 
the  condition  of  the  Africans  became  intolerable,  and 
about  the  year  1550,  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  and  recover  the  rights  of  freedom,  to 
which  most  of  them  were  born.  The  struggle  was 
<loubtful  for  some  time,  but  it  ultimately  terminated  to 
tbe  disadvantage  of  tlic  insurgents ;  but  they  were  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case  after  unsuccessful  revolts,  surveyed 
vith  greater  detcstatioOi  or  laden  with  heavier  chain^^ 
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From  that  moment  their  yoke  became  less  insupportable; 
their  tyrants  relaxed  in  the  rigours  of  their  exactions,  a.^ 
i;oon  as  they  found  them  capable  of  revenging  the  injuries 
they  had  received.  This  was  the  first  time  that  humanity 
towards  slaves  seems  to  be  have  entered  the  colony. 

"  This  moderation,  (says  Raynal)  if  tyranny  cramped 
by  the  apprehension  of  revolt  can  bear  that  name,  waa 
attended  with  good  consequences.  Cultivation  was  pur- 
sued with  some  degree  of  success.  Soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centui7,^the  metropolis  drew  annually, 
from  this  colony,  ten  million  Weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood  for  dyeing,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia,  ginger,  cot- 
ton, and  peltry,  in  abundance. .  One  might  imagine  that 
such  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  the  desire  and  . 
the  means  of  carrying  them  farther,  but  a  train  of  events 
more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  these  hopes."— 
Vol.  IV.  p.  101. 

The  time  to  which  Raynal  alludes,  seems  to  have  been 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  From  that  mo- 
ment a  variety  of  causes  combined  to  complete  its  ruin ; 
and  so  far  did  they  operate  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of 
weakness,  that  the  united  force  of  the  whole  Island  was 
unable,  a  few  years  afterward,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  a  daring  invader.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  as  soon  as  they  were  laid  open,  turned 
those  of  Hispaniola  nearly  idle;  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  riches  which  were  to  be  acquired  in  these 
regions,  a  considerable  emigration  took  place.  But  it 
was  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  alone  that  were 
dazzled  with  the  gold  of  the  continent.  Its  lustre  reached 
Spain ;  and  so  far  fascinated  the  monarch,  that  Hispa- 
niola became  neglected  by  a  kind  of  accident,  arising 
from  the  superior  attention  /vhich  wa$  paid  by  all  lo 
those  beds  of  pernicious  ore,  which  at  once  stimulated 
the  ambition,  and  rewarded  the  murders  of  Cortez.  < 

The  Spanish  government  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
Jate,  the  folly  of  its  own  negligence.  The  increase  of 
continental  discoveries  served  but  to  unfold  the  impor- 
tance of  an  Island,  which,  from  its  extent  and  situation, 
appeared  to  be  marked  out  by  nature,  as  the  depot  of  all 
the  merchandise  of  Mexico, — as  the  centre  of  all  the 
operations  of  Spain, — and  as  the  observatory  of  those 
conquests  and  dominions,*  which  were  daily  emerging 
from  the  wastes  of  the  continent.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  v»lue  of  this  insular  possession,  the  Spanish  govein- 
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inent  endeavoured  to  suppress  that  npirit  oremigration 
whieb  its  own  imprudence  hath  excited*  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  inducements  were  held  out  to  allure,  or  coercive 
laws  made  to  threaten  the  inhabitants.  Temptation  and 
terror  were  alike  ineffectual ;  the  laws  which  enjoined 
their  continuance,  and  prohibited  their  departure,  were 
alike  disregarded ;  the  powerful  set  them  at  defiance,  and 
the  weak  eluded  their  application.  The  wealth  of  Mexico 
operated  more  forcibly  than  the  statutes  of  Castile,  or 
tjie  bulls  of  Italy ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  His- 
paniola  became  half  depopulated. 

•  It  was  probably  from  a  persuasion  of  its  forlorn  con- 
dition, that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  induced  to  invade  it^ 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  may  attribute  his  success* 
<^  lliis  celebrated  English  sailor,"  as  Raynal  calls  bim» 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  and  began  his  attack 
on  the  capital,  on  the  first  of  January,  1586.  Its  defence- 
less condition  facilitated  the  conquest  of  this  invader,  and 
the  whole  city  became  an  easy  prey.  At  this  time  its  ex- 
lent  and  magnificence  were  considerable,  and  the  pillage 
which  it  afforded  clearly  proved  that  it  was  not  destitute 
of  wealth.  Drake  held  it  in  possession  till  the  month  of 
February;  after  which  time,  having  taken  from  it  such 
moveables  as  were  deemed  valuable,  he  thought  himself 
authorised  to  consume  the  habitations  with  fire,  and  widi* 
out  ceremony  carried  his  design  into  execution. 

"  We  spent  the  early  part  of  the  mornings,"  says  the 
recorder  of  the  transactions,  ''  in  firing  tlie  outmost 
bouses;  but  they  being  built  very  magnificently  of  stone 
with  high  lofls,  gave  us  no  small  iravell  to  ruin  them. 
And  albeit,  for  uivers  days  together,  we  ordained  each 
morning  by  day  break,  until  the  heat  began  at  nine  of 
the  clock,  that  200  mariners  did  nought  else  but  labour 
to  fire  and  burn  the  said  houses,  while  the  soldiers  in  like 
proportion  stood  forth  for  their  guard ;  yet  did  we  not, 
or  could  not,  in  this  time,  consume  so  much  as  one-third 
part  of  the  town ;  and  so  in  the  end,  wearied  with  firing, 
we  were  contented  to  accept  of  Jive  and  t'waiit/  thousand 
ducatSf  qf  Jive  shillings  and  sixpence  the  piecei  for  tlie 
ransom  of  the  rest  of  the  town." 

While  the  English  were  in  the  possession  of  the  city, 
their  commander,  having  some  occasion  to  confer  with 
the  Spanish  governor,  dispatched  his  message  by  a  little 
negro  boy  with  a  white  flag,  a  signal  well  known  to  the 
Spaniardsi  as  indicatlpg  that  he  citm^  with  no  Izostile 
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intentbil.  Before  fh^  boy  could  reach  tBe  gerernor'ir 
resiliences  he  vfm  met  by  some  straggHng  Spanish  officers^ 
who  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  ling's  gallies.  These 
fooliidii  raffians,  riotwithstanding  the  towtt  had  surren- 
dered^ and  diough  they  were  so  far  in  the  hands  of 
Srake^  thftt  iftey  wei'e  utiaMe  to  provide  for  their  awn, 
fUdefyj  with  A  degree  of  wantonness  that  could  be  only 
equalled'  by  the  bai*arity  of  the  deed,  attacked  the  boy,- 
dnd  ran  Him  dirough  the  body,  llie  wound,  though 
iih>rtkl,  was  not  attended  with  mstant  death.  He  con*- 
Irived   to  crawl  towartfs  his  own  p^rrty, — ^to  reach  the 

Sileral  who  had  employed  him, — and  to  relate  to  hinr 
e  occasion  and  itianner  of  his  misfortuue:  and  having^ 
finished  his*  mouinfut  tule,  expired  in  his  presence. 
Exasperated  with  such  an  instance  of  insult  and  un- 
provoked barbarity,  he  irtnnediately  directed  the  Provost* 
Marshal  to  bring  forth  two  friars,  who  were  then  pri- 
^tmeris  df  war,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where 
the  boy  had  received  hh  wound,  and  hang  them  without 
<Jefemony.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatch^  another  mes- 
senger to  the  governor,  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
execution,  and  the  (kxasion  of  it;  telling  him  in  the  most 
express  terms^  «*  that  until  the  person  who  had  murdered 
the  general's  messenger,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
han£  of  the  Endish,  to  receive  condi^  punishment  for 
Ms  ofibnce,  rio  Ssj  should  pass  in  which  two  prisoners 
should  not  be  hanged  so  long  as  any  remained  in  their 
hatids-."  The  day  fWlowing  the  captain  of  the  galley 
appeared  at  the  emf  of  t^e  town  with- the  offender,  offer- 
ing to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  <*  But 
it  was*  thought  (says*  the  writer)  to  be  a  more  honourable 
revenge  to  make  them  there  in  our  sight  to  perform  the 
execution,  which  was  done  accordingly."* 

The  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  citjr  by  Drake,  was 
followed  by  calamities  which  the  r^emamin^  inhabitants 
brought  upon  themselves;  The  ships  of  Spain  at  this 
thne  weref  the  richest^  the  most  numerous  and  the  worst 
provided  df  any  that  sailed  in  these  latitudes;  and  the 
temptatioiir  which  they  held  out  to  any  who  were 
inclmled  to  phinder,  induced  the  more  daring  to  turn 
ph^tes.    lliecustom  that  prevailed  among  them  of  fitting 


*-  I^ra»  atcoont  of  thw  «fffiir>/a&d  of  Drake**  expedition  apinst 
HisfMiMoU,  tee'  Hakluyt'a  Voyages,  at  cited  by  Bdwardf,  Vol.  HI. 
p.  10^,  and  Rains  ford*,  p.  86.' 
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out  vessels,  in  a  clandestine  manner^  to  procure  daveiy 

Sve  a  sanction  to  their  expeditions,  and  prevented  them 
)m  being  detected  in  their  robberies.  The  scarcity  of  la- 
bourers obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  traffic, 
which,  though  highly  lucrative,  was  illicit;  and  the 
wealth  that  the  adventurers  acquired,  instead  of  enrich- 
ing the  colony,  was  squandered  away  in  thoughtless  pro« 
digality,  and  in  administering  to  the  indulgence  of  those 
passions,  which  degrade  human  nature  in  proportion  as 
they  are  permitted  to  triumph.  Spain,  tnough  unable 
to  detect  tne  offenders,  was  not  insensible  to  their  prac- 
tices ;  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  an  evil,  which 
she  wanted  ingenuity  to  cure,  she  had  recourse  to  an  ex- 
pedient, whicm  could  only  be  tolerated  in  an  enemy  by 
the  laws  of  war.  Instead  of  attempting  to  revive  the 
ancient  prosperity  of  the  colony,  she  meanly  demolished 
the  sea-ports  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ren- 
dezvous; and  obliged  the  miserable  inhabitants  to  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  they  could 
have  no  opportunity  of  holding  a  communication  with 
the  ocean  or  the  shores. 

In  this  state  of  action  they  sunk  into  dejection ;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  general  lethargy,  which  nourished 
old  vices,  and  generated  new  ones,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  condition  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  savages 
whom  they  had  murdered.  The  Flemish  subjects  of 
Charles  were  not  ignorant  of  his  defective  policy  towards 
this  important  Island.  They  solicited  grants  that  might 
enable  them  to  cultivate  the  lands,  whidi  they  well  knew 
were  naturally  fertile ;  but  their  solicitations  were  urged 
in  vain.  That  jealousy  to  which  avarice  and  wealth  had 
given  birth,  directed  him  to  refuse  their  requests,  from 
an  apprehension,  that,  though  their  pretences  were  plau- 
sible, they  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  favourable 
pretext  fbr  renewing  that  illicit  traffic  with  the  continent^ 
and  those  piratical  practices  which  had  been  but  lately 
suppressed.  By  this  timid  policv,  Charles  consigned 
over  to  oblivion  a  colony  that  had  dazzled  Elurope  with 
its  gold ; — for  the  dominion  of  which  the  most  powerful 
empires  would  have  contended ; — and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment became  doubly  advantageous  to  Spain,  from  its  re- 
lative situation  and  vicinity  to  her  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories on  the  continent 

The  neglect  of  agriculture;  the  ruin  of  the  mines; 
the  pillage  of  the  capital ;  the  demdition  of  the  sea*ports ; 
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and  the  drivii^  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  who  con- 
tiued  on  the  Island,  merely  because  they  were  unable  to 
get  away,  Into  the  interior  parts,  reduced  them  to  the 
lowest  state  of  civilized  degradation.  The  intercourse 
which  they  held  with  the  mother  country,  was  not  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  remembrance  of 
their  oririn.  Once  in  three  years  a  vessel  of  no  consider- 
able burden  paid  them  a  visit;  but  even  then  it  was  rather 
to  survey  their  condition  than  to  relieve  their  wants. 

In  the  year  1517,  the  number  of  Colonists  amounted 
to  eighteen  thousand  Jour  hundred  and  ten  soulsj  including 
Spanish,  Mestees,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  but  to  what 
number  they  were  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine.  "  The  complexion  and  cha- 
racter of  these  people  (says  Raynal)  aiffered  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European,  and 
African  blood,  thev  had  received  from  that  natural  and 
transient  union,  which  restores  all  races  and  conditions 
to  the  same  level." 

After  their  sea*ports  were  demolished,  and  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior,  "  these  demi-savages,  plunged  in 
the  extreme  of  sloth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  ^dwek 
in  cottages  without  inrniture,  and  most  of  them  without 
clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had 
not  totally  suppressed  the  sense  of  decency  and  taste  for 
the  conveniences  of  life,  purchased  clothes  of  their 
neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their  cattle,  and 
the  money  sent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  200 
soldiers,  the  priests,  and  the  government.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  company  formra  at  Barcelona,  in  17579 
with  exclusive  privileges,  for  the  re-establishment  of  St. 
Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made  any  considerablje  progress* 
They  only  send  out  two  small  vessels  annually,  whicn  are 
freighted  back  with  6000  hides,  and  some  other  commo- 
dities of  little  value." — Raynal^  Vol.  IV*  p.  lOS. 

How  incredible  soever  the  above  character  of  Spanish 
Hispaoiola  may  appear,  it  is  not  one  that  rests  solely 
upon  the  solitary  opinion  of  Raynal.  The  description 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  though  differing  in 
a  few  shades  from  that  of  Raynal,  connrms  the  more 
important  circumstances,  and  establishes  the  outline  which 
has  been  given. 

<*  Of  the  present  condition  of  this  ancient  city,  (he  ob- 
ienres)  Ae  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  commerce 
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whK^  ihey  mpjporU  t  can  (Ataia^no  acc^ovAt  o^  wjbidi  | 
can  depend.  That  it  bath  been  long  ^l  its  decUnc^  | 
have  no  doubt;  but  that  it  is  wholly  de|>opulated  a^d  i^. 
Tuim,  as  Eaynial  asserts^  I  do  not  beljey^u  The  oMl^ 
dral  and  other  public  buildings  are  still  in  beiagj  an4 
were  lately  the  residence  of  a  considerable  body  ofclef^ 
and  lawyers.  The  city  continued  also,  while  under  the 
Spanish  governxnent,  the  diocese  of  an  ^chbishpp,  tp 
whom  it  is  said  the  bishops  of  St^  Jago  in  Cuba,  V/eiiet- 
zuela.  in  New  Spain,  ana  St.  John  in  Porto  Rica,  were 
suffragans.  The$^  circumstances  have  hitherto  savied  3t» 
I)omin^o  from  entire  decaff  and  pay  pos^bly  coixtinH^ 
to  save  It.  As  little  seems  to  be  knowi^  cpQQ?nuog  th^ 
^ate  of  agriculture  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  (his 
IslaQ(1»  as  of  their  capital  and  commerce.  A  &v  plai^tei^ 
are  said  to  cultivate  cocoa,  tobacco,  a^d  sugar,  for  t^eir 
awn  expenditure,  and  perhaps  some  small  quantities  pf 
each  are  still  exported  for  consumption  in  Spfin.  Th^ 
chief  article  of  exportation, .  however,  contjpues  to  b# 
what  it  always  has  been,  since  the  mines  were  abandoned, 
tie  bides  qf  homed  cattle^  whicji  have  multiplied  to  si|ch 
^  degree,  that  the  proprietors  are  said  to  red^op  th^ip  bv 
thousands,  and  vast  numbers  are  annually  #lfU)gbtipre4 
solely  for  their  skins. 

<^  It  seems  therefisire  probable,  that  the  ci|kivatiqn  of 
the  earth  is  almost  entirely  neglected  thrpug)^>ut  t^g 
whole  of  the  Spanisih  dominion  in  this  Island ;  and  thai 
^me  of  th^  finest  tracts  of  lands  {n  the  worlds  once  the 
paradise  of  a  simple  and  innocent  people;  are  now  abai^- 
ooned  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  vultures  which 
hover  round  them."* 


«  Edwards,  Vol.  III.  p.  196,  197.  See  also  Rainsford's  HUtory  of  St. 
BomiD^o,  p.  &7,  58.  Both  Edwards  and  Raiosfbrd  concur  in  staling 
tlie  fiilk»ving  extraordinary  circiunstaoce  in  the  lustory  of  tbia  Iflmi. 
*^  The  mines  of  Hispaniola,  according  to  Rol>erftsQn»  coptif^f  cd  t«  yicM 
for  several  years,  a  revenue  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 00,000/.  sterting. 
But  at  the  time  when  St.  Domingo  was  pillaged  hy  Drake,  so  great  wag 
t|ie  eonlrafl,  th^t  this  laland^  which  had  aupplicd  Enropfl  witk  9*ldi» 
was  dMtitute  of  the  precious  metal  even  a»  a  circuUting  mediwip.  4*4 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  were  the  inhabitants 
reduced,  in  less 'than  a  century,  that  they  wer^  obliged  to  substitute 
f^9i  qf  ftathgr^  which  became  their  curreoey  by  being  atamped  with  m 
ilOJiiioal  value.**  We  may  learn  from  hence^  Uiat  wheu  the  wealth  of  1^ 
nation  cuusisis  in  gold  and  silver,  that  nation  cannot  be  far  from  tht 
▼erge  of  ruin.  If  the  source  be  inexkauttibUj  the  article  must  sink  in 
▼alwe,  and  become  uaeltss  from  its  quastity;  If  «ciki»#tiMt,  ita  end 
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The  Island  of  Hispaniola,  extehdi|ig  nearly  400  miles 
in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  could  have  been  but  thinly 
peopled  with  18,410  souls,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
in  1517.  The.  deaths  and  emigrations  which  afterward 
took  places  must  have  considerably  reduced  even  these. 
Through  every  period  of  its  ancient  history,  the  cultiva^- 
tions  of  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  particular  spots, 
so  that  the  Island  at  large,  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  in- 
vited the  French  to  establish  that  colony  on  it,  of  which 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  speak. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 
HispANioLii  Continued. 
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the  Spaniards. — Revenge  taken  by  the  survivors  of  a 
massacre. — English  expelled  by  the  French. — French  un^ 
success/idly  attacked  by  the  Spaniards. — Settlement  Jirst  ^ 
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Progress  of  the  colony. — Slaves  Jirst  introduced. — French 
invade  Jamaica^  and  carry  off*  a  number  of  slaves. — Co- 
lony  invaded  by  Jamaica^  and  Cape  Francois  burnt. — 
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tionj  indefinitely  drawn. — Projects  /or  extending  the  co^ 
lony. — Steers  severe  calamities. — Monopoly  occasions  an 
insurrection. — State  of  the  Spanish  colony. — Productions 
and  popiilation  of  the  French  colony  in  1720-30,  1764 
and  1767. — Exports  in  1767. — Visited  by  an  earthquake. 
— Spanish  coloyy  partially  revives. — New  line  of  demar^ 
cation,  made  in  1776,  described. — Advantages  ^ the  Spa^ 
nish  division. — Actual  condition  in  1776. — Estimate  of 
cattle  and  of  inhabitants  in  1780. — Fortifications  of  the 

Jrontier  t&wards  the  French. — Finally  ceded  to  France  in 
1795. 

IT  freauently  happens,  that  the  origin,  both  of  empires 
and  colonies,  is  too  contemptible  to  merit  notice  in  its 
commencement,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  is  too  obscure 
afterwards  to  be  traced.  This  observation  will  apply 
to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  not  to  that 
of  Hispaniola.  The  origin  of  the  Spanish  settlement  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Columbus,  and  of  this  we 
have  spoken ;  that  of  the  French,  though  marked  by  no 
such  memorable  epoch,  can  be  traced  with  precision,  and 
of  this  we  proceed  to  speak. 

In  our  history  of  St  Christopher's,  we  have  observed, 
that  some  £Dghshmen,  under  the  command  of  Warner, 
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and  some  Frenchmen,  led  by  Desnambuc,  landed  on  the 
Island  in  different  parts,  and  took  possession  of  it  on  the 
same  day.  As  they  were  surrounded  by  savages,  and  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  Spain,  the  common  enemy  of 
all,  policy  taught  them  to  lay  aside  these  national  preju- 
dices and  animbsities,  which  the  pride  of  kings  keeps 
alive,  and  to  unite  together  for  their  common  safety  and 
mutual  defence.* 

Spain,  though  too  indolent  to  improve  the  territories 
of  wnicb  she  claimed  the  possession,  did  not  ifant  vigi* 
lance  to  watch  the  movements  of  other  nations.  She  saw 
with  much  uneasiness  the  little  settlement  which  the  sub- 
jects of  these  active  powers  had  formed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  what  she  called  her  territories,  and  embraced 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  them  the  objects  of  her 
vengeance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1629,  she  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-four  ships  of  war  and 
fifteen  frigates,  to  scour  the  American  seas,  and  also  to 
expel  the  Dutch  from  their  possessions  in  the  Brazils. 
The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don  Frederic  de 
Toledo;  who,  while  he  received  public  orders  to  di- 
rect his  course  to  the  continent,  received  private  ones,  to  * 
annihilate  the  little  settlement  which  the  English  and 
French  had  formed  in  St  Christopher's.  These  colonists 
were  quite  unprepared  for  such  an  ^ttack ;  and  even  if 
they  had  been  apprised  of  the  intention  of  their  enemies, 
they  were  insufficient  to  withstand  such  a  formidable 
force. 

Finding  themselves  assailed  by  such  powerful  invaders, 
both  parties  instantly  fled  from  their  plantations;  the 
Frencn  departed  from  the  Island,  and  found  a  shelter  in 
Antigua,  while  the  English  ]3etook  themselves  to  the 
mountains.  From  these  heights,  inaccessible  to  almost 
every  thin^^  but  famine,  they  sent  deputies  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation,  but  the  Spaniards  would  listen  to 
none;  and  finaUy  compelled  them  to  an  unconditional 
surrender.  About  600  of  the  ablest  men  were  then  se- 
lected, and  condemned  to  the  mines  for  life,  while  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm,  with  the  women  and  children,  were 
obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  Island  imme- 


*  For  Another  view  of  these  transactioot,  and  a  particalar  accoont  of 
the  exploits  of  the  Buccaoiers,  see  the  ^rst  Tolume  of  this  work>  chap. 
▼i.  p.  961,  ttc. 
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diatel]f  uf  some  ressd^  which  had  been  seized  at  Neti^. 
Totedo  then  diminished  their  fittk  settlement,  to  prevent 
their  refiuni ;  and,  having  reduced  the  whole  coantry'  to 
a  desert^  sailed  in  pursuit  of  new  objects  to  increase  the 
d«8oliati(Hi  of  the  earth. 

After  thi»  storm  had  blown  aside,  many  of  the  French 
fttgitives  ventured*  to  return  to  their  former  habitations:; 
but  others,  who,  to  avoid  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
flitivery  or  death,  had  d^)arted  with  their  families  in  open 
b«atB,  and  even  without  provisions,  after  traversing  the 
oeean  fbr  some  time,  landed  upon  die  little  Island  of 
Tcfftugai  at  that  time  unoccnpi^.  It  is  about  six  miles 
frara  the  Nerthem  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  These  adven- 
turers were  soon  joined  by  some  of  the  English,  who  , 
dmuled  a  return  of  that  vengeance,  from  which  thev  had 
to  narrowly  escaped.  And  shortly  after,  some  Dutch, 
ihMn  Santsa  Gru^  to  escape  the  cruel^  and  avarice  of 
Ae  Spaniards^  joined  these  children  oi  misfortune,  and 
ibuncl  a  temporary  asylum  in  Tortu^. 

This*  little  appendage  of  ERspaniola,  of  which  these 
fcfi^jees'  from  diifierent  nations  were  now  completely 
masters,  iff  about  eight  leagues  in  len^,  and  two  in 
breadth.  Its  hills  were  covered  with  timber ;  its  vallies 
were  somewhat  fertile;  and  though  it  had  no  river^and 
but  few  3prings,  these  adventurers  found  in  it  a  pure  air, 
with  such  conveniences  as  more  than  compensated  for  its 
mtnral  defiscts.  The  Northern  coast  of  this  little  spot 
they  found  protected  by  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inac- 
cessible, while  that  of  the  South  presented  them  with  an 
esceUent  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was  guarded  by  a 
rock,  which  only  wanted  some  cannon  to  render  it  re- 
spectable and  even  fbrmidable. 

Circumstances  so  favourable,  soon  collected  together 
men  of  difierent  nations,  some  of  whom,  actuated  by  the 
same  depositions,  had  been  driven,  from  island  to  island 
by  the  merciless  Spaniards;  while  others  had  voluntarily 
wandered  thither  to  escape  justice^ — to  avoid'  their  credi- 
tors,—to  repair  their  d^perate  fortunes, — to  ffee  from 
oppressive  tyranny, — or  to  enjoy  liberty.  Such  were  the 
fugitives  and  adventurers  who  first  found  an  asylum  in 
Tortuga. 

Established  upon  this  neglected  spot^  in  which  they 
thought  themselv^  secure,  their  modes  of  life  were  regu- 
lated by  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  more  active 
and  enterprising  improved  their  courage  by  huatiiiff  wild 
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buffidoes  among  the  forests  of  Hispaniola ;  while  the  more 
moderate  contented  themselves  with  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  The  success  of  these  joint  exertions  procured 
them  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  and  of  ren- 
dering themselves  formidable.  The  hides  o^  the  buffaloes, 
and  tne  tobacco  which  they  raised,  which  grew  into  high 
repute,  they  bartered  with  the  Dutch  for  arms  and  am« 
munition.  The  warmth  of  the  climate  precluded  the 
necessity  of  much  clothing;  but  such  trifling  articles  as 
diev  found  necessary,  the  Dutch  were  ready  to  supply. 

United  by  one  common  tie,  these  companions  m  pre- 
sent adventures,  and  joint  sufferers  in  past  distresses, 
could  not  be  supposed  te  entertain  any  high  opinion  of 
the  humanity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  murdered  their 
parents,  children,  wives,  or  brothers,  and  driven  them 
from  the  society  of  all  but  themselves,  and  that  of  the 
wild  bulls,  which  procured  them  both  a  livelihood  and  a 
name.  To  any  particular  form  of  government  these 
Buccaniers*  made  no  pretensions.  Their  interests  were 
mutual; — their  confidence  in  each  other  was  entire; — 
their  proper^  was  common ; — they  interested  themselves 
in  eacn  others  wel&r^  like  so  many  distinct  branches  of 
one  common  family; — considered  an  injury  done  to  one 
as  an  insnlt  offered  to  the  whole  community; — and  when 
any  one  died,  his  arms,  ammunition,  knife^  and  trowsers, 
augmented  the  general  stock* 

The  thousanofl^  perhaps  millions  of  cattle,  which, 
without  an  owner,  covered  the  unmeasurable  forests  of 
Hispaniola,  fumidied  them  with  constant  employment, 
whenever  they  were  disposed  to  exercise.  Ana  tnis  also 
inured  them  to  those  fatigues  which  they  afterwards 
imderwent,  in  accomplishing  their  foture  enterprizes; 
and  inspired  them  with  that  contempt  of  death,  which 
has  caused  their  names  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
with  all  that  renown  and  infamy,  which  embellish  and 
disgrace  the  ccmquerors  of  the  world.  But  though  the 
deserts  of  Hispaniola  furnished  them  with  employment, 
Tortuga  was  their  established  home.  On  this  spot  they 
^  occasionally  met  tc^cther,  to  recount  their  past  adv^i- 
tures,  muster  their  numbers,  or  relate  to  each  other  the 


*  Wc  have  already  obaeired,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  these  men 
were  caUed  Boccanlert  from  their  manner  of  drying  their  food  by  smoke, 
in  ptaoes  called  Baccani.  For  an  account  of  their  dretf  and  manner  ti 
life,  aee  Vol.  1.  Chap.  6. 
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«cddent8  diat  had  bebOen  them  in  didr  nancm  expe^ 
tioQg.  lo  diis  lawless  state»  withcmt  government  or 
princ^  and  without  fteiing  a  wish  for  either,  this  straiu^ 
community  contrived  to  preserve  domestic  tranqaillSy 
among  themselves  for  several  years.  The  petty  differences 
which  occurred,  they  soon  terminated  among  themselves, 
by  a  summary  decision,  without  passing  through  the 
tedious  forms  of  captious  litigation,  or  employs  men  to 
raise  artificial  doubts,  where  no  real  ones  existed. 

Hie  court  of  Madrid,  whidi  could  always  supply  with 
a  surplus  of  jealousy  and  cruelty,  its  deficiency  in  poli^ 
and  industry,  watched  these  fiigitives,  whom  its  previous 
inhumanity  had  driven  into  one  community,  with  eyes  of 
bloody  circumspection.  And  firom  the  same  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  expd  and  murder  the  settlers 
fai  St  Christopher^s,  and  to  destroy  Aeir  plantations,  &e 
Spaniards  proceed^  to  desolate  the  Island  of  Tortuga, 
by  massacreing  its  inhabitants,  and  demolishing  dieir 
means  of  defence. 

The  execution  of  this  barbarous  project  was  consigned 
to  the  commander  of  the  I^Mmish  gatkons^  who  sdected, 
as  the  most  fiavourable  opportunity^  a  time  when  the 
bravest,  and  greatest  part  of  the  in^iAntants,  were  en» 
gaged  in  their  usual  avocations  on  the  laiger  Island.  Ifis 
commission  was  executed  with  dreadftd  fidelity.  A  body 
of  soldiers  landed  on  the  Island  when  no  one  expected 
any  danger,  and,  surrounding  Ae  inhabitants,  wbidi 
consisted  of  the  afled^  the  Inmin,  Ae  women,  and  the 
children,  after  miSdng  them  prisoners,  indiscriminately 
massacrol  all  without  any  mercy. 

<<  It  does  not  q)pear,  (says  Mr.  Edwards,)  that  die 
miserable  people  who  were  thus  pursued  to  aestruction 
like  beasts  of  prey,  had  been  guiltjr  of  any  outrages  or 
depredations  on  the  ships  or  subjects  of  Spain,  whidi 
called  for  such  exemplary  vengeance.  Neither  was  itim^ 
puted  to  them  as  a  crime,  that  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Tortuga,  or  that  they  roamed  about  the  deserts 
of  St.  Domingo  in  pursuit  of  cattle  whidi  had  no  owners. 
Their  guilt  consisted  in  the  circumstance  of  being  bom 
out  of  the  Spanish  territories,  and  presuming,  neverthe^ 
less,  to  venture  into  any  part  of  the  new  world;  for  the 
arrogant  presumption  and  extravagant  selfishness  of  this 
bkotted  nation,  led  them  to  appropriate  all  the  countries 
oTAmerica  to  themselves."  (Vol.  III.  ^.  184.)  Nor  was 
this  arrogance  confined  solely  to  the  land.    Theyex- 
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tended  their  ima^iiary  dommion  over  a  certain  portion 
of  the  ocean,  to  which  their  best  title  was  the  iorce  dT 
gunpowder,  and  an  Italian  bull ;  and  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fidl  into  their  hands,  were  almost  sure 
of  meeting  either  with  immediate  death,  or  slavery  for 
life.  On  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  we  have 
seen  with  what  barbaritv  they  executed  their  vengeance. 

The  commander  of  the  galleons,  having  thus  depopu- 
lated the  Island,  thought  it  quite  needless  to  establish  a 
garrison  on  a  spot  which  they  had  no  intention  to  occupv, 
and  which  was  now  covered  with  descdation.  ^^  But  be 
soon  found  (says  Raynal)  that  cruelty  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  dominion."  The  measure  wfaidi  was  designed  to 
intimidate  the  survivors,  only  filled  their  minds  with 
horror,  and  exasperated  them  to  seek  revenge. 

The  intelli^[eiice  of  the  disaster  at  Tortuga,  readied 
the  hunters  m  Hispaniola»  while  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  customary  avocation.  They  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  misfovtone,  to  waste  their  time  ii» 
sheddinff  unavailing  tears ;  they  therefore  collected  the 
scattered  remnants  of  their  community  together,  to  medi- 
%ate  revenge;  they  swore  perpetual  enmity  against  tha 
Spaniards,  with  more  mature  resolutions  than  actuated 
'  Hannibal  when  he  vowed  enmity  to  Rome ;  and  events 
proved  that  they  kept  their  wordll 

But  thoiijg;h  actui^ed  by  one  common  soul,  and  urged 
to  deeds  otVengeance  by  the  same  motives,  they  soon 
perceived  that  their  present  mode  of  life  was  incompatible 
with  the  suooess  which  they  had  anticipated,  and  which 
Ihey  were  then  b^innins  to  exert  themselves  to  ensure. 
About  to  drop  the  pursmt  of  buffiiloes  for  that  of  men« 
they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  anarchy,  to  c<mcen- 
trate  their  forces,  and  to  dect  a  leader.  Willis,  an. 
EInglishman,  whose  valour  and  prudence  had  been  ren- 
dered omspicaous  on  many  important  occasions,  ob* 
tained  the  honour  of  their  simrages;  in  his  int^ritydiey 
resolved  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence ;  and  thus  per- 
sonal independence  was^  under  his  inspection,  placed  iii 
one  common  stock. 

The  Spanish  colony  at  this  time,  according  to  Rayna]« 
thou|;h  at  first  so  considerable^  was  almost  reduced  to 
nothmff.  Neglected  and  forgotten  by  the  mother  coun* 
try,  it  had  not  only  sunk  into  obscurity,  but  even  into  a 
iorgetfiilness  of  its  fonoer  ^;reatnes8»  The  few  inhabit 
tants  that  remained,  lived  m  sudi  a  state  of  unnatural 
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Jndolence,  that  the  employment  of  their  slaves  was  to 
swing  them  in  hammocks,  and  administer  to  their  plea- 
sures and  their  wants.*  This  state  of  the  colony,  and 
this  natural  sluggishness  of  its  yawning  inhabitants, 
afforded  the  new  adventurers  an  imaginary  security, 
which  served  to  inflame  their  passions,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  an  assurance  of  future  success. 

The  languid  condition  of  the  whole  settlement  alarmed 
the  Spaniards  for  its  future  safety;  and  though  the  sur- 
viving Buccaniers  were  but  few  in  number,  they  drea(jled 
their  mcursions,  from  a  conviction  that  Jthey  had  provoked 
a  retaliation.  Five  hundred  men  were  therefore  directed 
to  be  equipped  in  St  Domingo,  on  purpose  to  harass  and 
disperse  them ;  but,  like  the  murders  tnat  had  been  per- 
petrated in  Tortuga,  the  report  of  this  armament  ope- 
rated guite  contrarily  to  thdr  design.  The  intelligence 
of  their  intention,  confirmed  the  Buccaniers  in  their 
resofotions  to  obtain  revenge  or  death ;  and  established 
Willis  in  that  power,  which  he  had  alreaily  derived  from 
the  general  sumtige. 

It  was  under  this  heroic  leader,  that  they  sailed  from 
St  Domingo  towards  the  end  of  1688,  and  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  which  the^had  held 
for  eight  years;  and  since  they  had  determined  upon 
war,  Uiey  proceeded  to  fortify  it,  to  prevent  its  recapture. 
These  active  adventurers,  whose  courage  had  been  im- 
proved by  their  past  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  now 
stimulated  to  revenge  by  the  most  unprovoked  barbarity, 
began  in  open  boats  to  attack  vessels  of  a  considerable 
size  and  force,  atid  in  thesQ  enterprizes  thev  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  Their  early  successes,  added  to  their 
subsequent  power,  and  an  augmentation  of  their  strength, 
became  the  first  rewards  of  their  past  exertions.  T^eir 
conquests,  first  begun  in  open  boats,  foon  procured  them 
large  vessels,  already  equipped  and  armed,  insomuch 
that  they  became  doubly  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
objects  of  their  depredations,  both  from  their  invincible 
courfiuje,  and  the  aaily  increase  of  their  power. 

"  To  such  men,  (says  Mr.  Edwards,)  in  such  a  cause, 
no  dangers  were  too  formidable,  no  obstacles  were  too 
great  Inured,  by  their  mode  of  life,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate,  united  among  themselves,  and  animated 


*  See  Raynml,  V«l.  III.  Page  9St. 
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by  all  the  motives  and  passions  which  can  inflame  the 
famnan  mind  to  great  exertions,  tjiey  became  the  most 
fprmidable  antagonists  which  the  Spaniards  had  ever  en* 
countered ;  ana  displayed  snch  deeds  of  valour  and  suc- 
cessful enterprize,  as  (all  circumstances  considered)  have 
never  been  equalled  before  or  since. — If  the  justice  of 
their  cause  be  still  a  question,  let  the  records  of  time  be 
consulted ;  and  let  history  and  reason  determine,  whether 
any  instance  of  hostility,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  can 
be  ddended  on  better  ground."  (Vol.  III.  p.  135.) 

Unfortunately,  Willis,  notwithstanding  his  valour  and 
his  prudence,  was  not  blessed  with  much  impartiality* 
His  power,  and  the  success  of  his  party,  soon  spread 
among  the  Antilles;  an^^e  hope  of  casting  oif  restraints 
which  had  become  irksome,  and  of  sharing  in  the  plun- 
der of  this  handful  of  ferocious  warriors,  drew  the  des- 
perate and  adventurous  from  other  islands.  Willis  cbiefh 
encouraged  his  countrymen ;  and  contrived  so  to  attach 
them  to  nis  person  and  his  measures,  as  to  give  him  an 
ascendancy  over  his  former  companions,  and  enabled  him 
to  enact  such  laws,  as  secured  to  himself  that  pinnacle  of 
honour  on  which  he  was  seated.  ^<  Such,  (says  Raynal,) 
is  the  natural  progress  of  dominion ;  in  this  manner  most 
monarchies  have  been  founded.  Companions  in  exile, 
war,  or  piracy,  have  chosen  a  leader,  who  usurps  the 
authori^  of  a  master.  At  first  he  shares  the  power  taid 
the  spoils  with  the  strongest,  till  the  multitude  ct'ushed 
by  tne  few,  embolden  tne  chief  to  assume  the  whole 
power  to  himself,  and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into 
de^dsm.**  (Vol.  IV.  p.  234..) 

The  injustice  which  thus  insensibly  associated  with 
power,  created  dissentions  in  this  infant  state.  The 
Frenchmen  found  themselves  supplanted  by  favourites, 
who  had  merited  nothing;  some  ot  whom  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  to  notice  but  their  crimes.  They  too 
plainly  perceived  that  the  fruits  of  their  valour  served  but 
to  entrench  their  commander  in  the  possession  of  his 
power,  and  to  forge  for  themselves  those  chains,  which  . 
It  had  been  the  business  of  their  lives  to  avoid  and  break. 
^  De  Toiney,  the  Governor  General  of  the  French 
Windward  Islands,  saw  the  unsettled  state  of  this  colony, 
which  had  started  into  being  by  mere  accident,  and  ren- 
dered itself  conspicuous  by  instances  of  valour,  which  had 
astonished  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  and,  determined  to 
profit  by  their  folly,  and  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  his 
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iiuured  coimtrjrmen,  he  seized  this  fiivouraUe  of^rtui^ 
of  taking  them  Iw  surprise.  He  immedifttely  dispatched 
forty  men  from  ot.  Christopher's^  who»  on  their  arrival 
at  St  Domingo,  collected  fifty  more  on  its  coast  These 
effected  a  hmdinf  on  Tortuga;  and  b^in^  joined  by  their 
oountrymen  on  their  arriyal,  they  immediately  summoned 
WilUs  to  surrender  his  power.  Quite  disconcerted  at 
this  unexpected  measure^  the  English  had  no  time  for 
reflection.  In  the  tumult  and  coitfusion  of  the  momentf 
they  imagined  themselves  invaded  by  a  force  against 
which  resistance  would  be  unavailaUe^  and  consented  to 
quit  for  ever  an  Island,  in  which  their  dominioa  was  at 
an  end. 

But  notwithstanding  this  domestic  difierence,  both 
parties  continued  their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards; 
the  French  remained  at  Tortuga,  and  the  English,  after 
some  time,  found  an  asvlum  in  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards 
who  sufiered  from  both,  but  thought  it  easier  to  crush 
the  French  than  the  English,  because  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  principal  colony,  detenmned  to  expel 
them  from  the  Island  of  Tortuga.  Their  peace^  thdr 
interest,  and  their  hcmour,  they  considered  to  be  alike 
embarked  in  the  enterprize;  and  they  resolved  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  whicn  the  Buccaniers  had  brought  upon 
them,  by  seizins  their  wealth,  and  dividing  Uie  spoils 
even  at  their  doors.  Three  times  they  attacked  the 
French,  and  three  times  they  were  successful  in  driving 
them  off;  and  three  times  the  French  returned  to  the 
charge^  dislodged  them,  and  again  recovered  the  Island. 
Thus  French  resolution  finally  prevailed  over  Spanish 

Cwer.  Their  contentions  terminated  in  1659;  axidthey 
kl  the  Island  in  possession  till  they  had  so  firmly  estab« 
lished  themselves  on  St  Domingo,  as  to  entertain  no 
apprehensions  of  a  dislodgment,  when  they  abandoned 
Tortuga  as  a  settlement  imworthy  of  further  notice. 

The  Spaniards,  finding  themselves  unable  to  dislodge 
firom  Tortuga  thdr  troublesome  neighbours,  who  stul 
persevered  in  retaliation,  determined  to  cut  off  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  their  emi^loyment,  by  destroying  aH 
the  wild  bulls  on  the  Island,  in  one  general  chase.  This 
compelled  them  to  change  iheir  mode  of  life ;  but  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  more  permanent  settlement  among 
ihem,  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  pf  the 
land.  ^<  France  (says  Raynal)  who  tiU  that  time  had  dis* 
/claiiaedtkeeeniffiM>  as  gutjeotii  whose  suflc^ 
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t^aporary,  aokbowle^ed  them  however,  as  eoon  as  they 
formed  diemflehres  into  settlements.  In  1665  die  sent 
Ifaem  over  an  honest  and  semible  man  to  goTem  them.*^ 
<Vol.  III.  p.  «8a-) 

But  though  a  settlement  was  then  b^ran  when  the  wild 
bulls  wore  cteetroyed,  it  was  only  a  small  number  of  the 
confederated  party  that  turned  tneir  attention  to  agricul- 
tare.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  adventurers  who  had 
emigrated  from  Normandy,  and  who,  through  that  inter* 
section  of  causes  in  their  operations  whidi  -cannot  be 
traced,  found  means  to  join  the  Bucoaaiers.  It  was  from 
this  branch  that  the  French  colony  in  St  Domingo  de» 
rived  its  origin.  ^^  By  what  means,  (says  Mr.  Edwards,) 
they  were  induced  to  separate  from  their  ass6dates  ill 
dan^r,  to  relinquish  the  gratification  of  revenge  and 
•vancc^  and  exchange  the  tumults  of  war  for  the  tempe- 
rate occupations  of  liusbandry,  it  is  neither  within  my 
province  nor  alnlity  to  explain. 

The  number  of  men  wno  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  did  not  at  first  exceed  fifuit 
hmdred:  the  others,  who  cdnsbted  of  huntsmen  and 
pirates,  and  were  composed  of  the  meet  daring  and  the 
most  proffigate  <^  the  numim  race^  were  either  engi^ied 
in  some  enterprize,  or  were  seen  hovering  between  St 
Domingo,  on  whidi  they  had  begun  to  lay  some  claim» 
and  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  whiob  tbev  called  their  owib 

But  it  was  those  who  nad  attadied  themselves  to  the 
soil,  and  who  hoped  to  become  prosperous  by  die  firmts 
of  their  labours,  rather  than  by  any  adventitious  success^ 
Ikat  attracted  the  notice  <^  government,  and'engrwsed 
its  attrition.  The  court  of  Versailles  beheld  before  it  aa 
Idtfid,  in  value  equal  to  an  empire,  of  which  some  of 
its  subjects  had  takai  an  actual,  though  accidental  po^ 
•oirion;  and  the  first  care  of  France  was  to  sdect  a  go*' 
tremor,  whose  abilities  should  be  equal  to  the  diffiodt 
task  of  humanizing  men  who  had  become  barbarians,  and 
of  adding  to  iSett  number  of  those  in  wlkom  the  mder- 
ila»&^  appeiupwl  to  hate  taken  a  fovourable  tuhi.  TUs 
fanportant  warge  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Bex^ 
trand  D'Ogerton,  a  gendeman  of  Anjou. 

IKOgMtoii  had  been  a  prcgector,  had  exjperiflBoed 
ImA  iI^  smSea  and  firowss  or  fortunes,  and  had  proftd 
himself  capable  of  bearing  dther  with  great  magnanimi^ 
<rf'  soul.  He  had  seen  mudi  service  in  boA  worlds  had 
aarved  fifbtn  years  in  a  regiment  of  marms,  and  had 
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beai  nine  additional  years  in  America.  He  had  lattady 
been  4infortunate^  but  not  base ;  his  calamities  had  given 
lustre  to  his  virtues;  and  suflSciently  shewn, by  renderii]|; 
them  conspicuous,  that  no  misfortune  coula  shake  his 
souL  During  his  stay  in  America,  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of  the  Buccaniers;  and 
so  far  had  he  gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
French,  both  at  Tortuffa  and  St.  Domingo,  that  no  man 
perhaps  on  earth  could  produce  to  the  col  jnists  a  better 
recommendation. 

On  entering  upon  his  government  in  1665,  he  found 
his  situation  truly  critical.  In  1664  a.  grant  of  exclusive 
privileges  had  been  made  to  a  set  of  mcmopolists,  that 
had  already  stagnated  the  rising  trade  through  the  FroAch 
Islands,  and  wiufred  those  prospects  which  nad  promised 
to  industry  a  reward.  He  had  therefore  to  bring  m^i, 
who  had  traded  with  the  world,  lived  without  restraint, 
and  been  exempted  from  imposts,  to  submit  to  a  detest- 
able monopoly,  under  which  aU  the  French  colonies 
were  doomed  to  languish.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had, 
under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  to  inqiire 
principles  of  moderation  into  the  most  profligate; — to 
make  virtue  appear  amiable  to  the  most  abandon^  of 
the  human  race; — to  induce  those  to  labour,  who  had 
sp^t  their  time  in  tumultuous  idlen^; — and  to  instruct 
in  the  principles  of  justice^  men,  whose  highest  honouir 
consisted  in  having  lived  upon  the  plunder  (^  mankind. 
To  allure  new  adventurers  to  reside  in  a  dimate^  which 
had  been  represented  as  pernicious ;«— to  cultivate  a  soil^ 
the  fertility  of  which  was  not  yet  fully  known ;— and  to 
incline  them  to  associate  with  men,  who  had  .becmne  pro* 
verbial  even  through  £urc^  for  infiuny,  was  another 
task  which  he  had  to  acconmlish.  Under  all  these  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages,  lyOgerton  prcmiised  himself 
success,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  was  scarcely 
dismpointed. 

Hunters  and  pirates  are,  above  all  men,  aocnstomed 
to  a  roving  kind  of  life,  and  for  that  reason  are  the  most 
difficult  to  be  induced  to  adopt  a  fixed  reddence;  yet  of 
such  characters  the  new  colonists  chiefly  consisted.  The 
slaughter  of  the  cattle  had  reduced  the  number  of  the 
fimner,  but  the  same  cause  had  proportionabhr  augmented 
that.of  the  latter :  they  had  only  changed  £eir  mode  of 
life^  by  quitting  the  forest  for  tlie  ocean,  and  quadrupeds 
for  men.    In  times  of  hostility  between  Pirance  and 


Spftiii,  Uiete  m^  hlid  codtHved  to  obtain  comniissions 
from  the  court  of  Vewailles  against  the  bommon  enemy ; 
ind  by  this  means  their  depredatiofn^  assumed  A  \egti\  ap^ 
pearance:  but  th^  were  not  always  ready  to  relinauisli 
the  ot:teet  of  their  pursuit,  when  a  termination  or  thc$ 
WAi*  had  rendered  the  commissions  invalid. 

To  ifaspire  such  men  with  notions  of  justice  knd  tnode- 
rdtton,  and  tb  prevent  them  frbfai  seeking*  plunder  itl 
more  promising  latitudes,  D^Ogerton  procured  {or  then! 
conmn^ibhs  froln  such  stated  as  were  at  war  with  Spain, 
when  A^  had  miul^  peace  with  France.  And  to  convince 
them  that  the  welfkre  of  the  colbny,  and  notptoiniar^ 
emolument,  Was  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  he  trequently 
rdinquished  his  share  of  the  kwful  prizes  Wjiich  ^er0 
made^  to  prevent  secret  discontehts,  and  to  silence  miir- 
iniirs  which  might  lead  to  revolt  When  any  of  these 
men,  through  misfortune  or  disappointment,  grew  dii- 
gusted  with  their  diuigerotts  avocation,  he  advanced 'them 
money  without  interest,  to  efect  habitations,  and  ocCk- 
siottaUy  Hsked  his  o^i  credit,  to  remove  obstacles  to 
their  industry. 

Hidierto  not  a  single  fbm^le  redded  on  the  settlement 
Thib  was  a  deficiency  iftrfaich  lyOgetton  wished  to  supply, 
well  knowing  that  such  a  measure  would  Introduce  luar- 
ria^; — ^that  this  would  create  an  attachment  in  the  men 
to  Uie  spot  on  which  their  i^ives  resided ; — that  from  this 
source  Would  spring  fdrth  the  various  relations  of  ^cial 
lfl[b;-^-an  incTeilse  of  natural  population ; — and  with  it 
innumerable  ties,  which  could  not  easily  be  dissolved. 
With  diose  views  before  him,  he  sent  immediately  to 
France,  and  many  women  of  reprutable  diameters  were 
Induced  to  embark. 

**  RiW  (says  Rayna!)  came  over,  and  were  soon  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  bidders.  Soon  after  a  Kke  number 
arrived,  and  were  olbtained  on  still  higher  terrtis.  ThLi 
was  the  only  way  to  gratiQr  the  most  impetuous  of  all 
pa^iohs,  wimotlt  quarrels  or  bloodshed.  The  whole  of 
die  inhabitanta  expected  to  see  helpmates  come  l^om  their 
own  country  to  soften  and  to  share  their  fate;  but  they 
were  disappoi^oted.  No  more  were  sent  over,  except  women 
df  fto  character,  who  used  to  engage  themselves  for 
three  years  in  the  service  of  the  men.  This  method  of 
loading  the  colony  with  the  refuse  of  the  mother  cbuntry, 
introduced  stich  a  proflrgacy  of  manners,  that  it  become 

vou  nu  2  Y 
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necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  e^qpecUent; 
this  was  done,  but  witnout  substituting  a  better.  By  thb 
neglect^  St  Domingo  lost  a  great  many  honest  men,  who 
could  not  live  bajqiy  there^  and  was  deprived  of  an  in- 
crease of  population,  whidi  miffht  have  proceeded  from 
ihe  colonists,  who  still  preserved  theiF- attachment  to  the 
Island.  The  colony  has  long  felt,  and  perhaps  feds  to 
this  day,  the  eflects  d  so  capital  a  fiuilt.''  (Vol  IV. 
p.  237.) 

But  how  great  soever  the  attention  of  lyOgerton 
might  have  been  to  the  roving  marauders,  the  colonists^ 
who  had  settled,  were  the  jprimary  objects  of  his  notice. 
To  these  he  hdfd  out  every  encouragement,  and  made 
every  exertion  in  his  power  to  increase  their  number. 
Many  he  had  allured  to  the  colony  from  distant  part% 
and  many  more  he  had  induced  to  relinquish  their  depre- 
datorv  mode  of  life.  These  had  au^ented  the  number 
of  cultivators,  and  the  effects  of  their  industry  were  be> 
come  conspicuous.  On  his  arrival  in  the  year  1665,  the 
whole  number  of  this  description  did  not  exceed  Jour 
Tiundred  men.  These  he  contrived,  in  the  short  qpace  of 
four  years,  to  multiply  into  one  thousand  Jive  hundred^ 
whose  lives  were  in  general  comfortable^  and  whoae 
labours  were  productive. 

Unhappily,  the  success  of  the  colony  invited  the  iron 
hand  of  rapacity,  which  in  the  year  1670  nearly  proved 
its  ruin.  Through  the  address  of  D'Offerton,  the  colo- 
nists had  been  mduced  to  submit  to  we  daims  of  the 
India  Company,  and  to  pay  those  imposts  which  had 
been  demanded.  But  monopolists  rarely  know  any 
bounds  but  those  which  necessity  prescribe.  Presuming 
upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  settlement,  the 
India  Company  sent  out  European  goods  at  a  most  exor^ 
bitant  price^  and  charged  about  two  thirds  more  for  their 
artides,  than  the  cdenists  had  been  accustomed  to  pay. 
Irritated  at  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice^  th^  first 
e?cpo$tulated;  but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  they  flew  to 
arms.  During  the  whole  year  the  whole  coloi^  was  in  a 
state  of  ferment,  which  nothing  could  appease  but  i^  com- 
promise^ which  Ogerton  efie^ed.  By  this  it  was  st^u- 
lated,  that  thdr  ports  should  be  open  to  all  French  ships, 
and  that  such  ships  should  be  at  liberty  to  import  the 
artides  which  were  wanted,  upon  condition  that  the  com* 
panv  should  reodye  Jive  per  cent,  upon  their  cargoes. 

No  sooner  was  uiis  difierencc  accommodated,  than 
Ogerton,  availinfj"  himself  of  the  stipulation,  procureil 
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^o  ships  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  colony  ti^Earope; 
mnd  to  take  back  such  articles  as  were  most  Wanted  to 
supply  the  general  demand.  On  their  return  he  caused 
their  cargoes  to  be  landed,  and  eitposed  to  public  tiew; 
then  calhng  the  injured  colonists  together,  and  acquaints 
ing  them  with  his  intentions,  permitted  each  man  to  taike 
what  he  wanted  at  prime  cost ;  affording  credit  to  such  as 
requested  it,  without  any  other  security  than  their  bare 
words.  Such  lenitives  supplied  the  balm,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  wanting.  They  found  themselves  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  even  rewarded  for  the 
exertions  they  had  made  in  die  defence  of  their  invaded 
rights.  These  measures  gave  new  life  to  the  colony, 
which  had  begun  to  languish;  the  colonists  renewed 
their  exertions,  and  success  rewarded  their  endeavours. 
Ogerton  omitted  no  opportunitv  to  display  his  paternal 
care,  and  he  sat  enthroned  in  tne  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
But  unfortunately,  in  the  year  1675,  he  was  cut  off  by 
death,  while  planning  schemes  for  the  public  welfare: 
beoueathing  to  his  successor,  and  to  those  whom  he  had 
botn  civilized  and  governed,  the  example  of  his  life  and 
conduct,  which  exhibited  patriotism  uncontamlnated  by 
&ction ;— justice  unsullied  by  partiality  and  oppression; 
•^humanity,  which  had  not  been  polluted  with  a  stain;— < 
and  virtues,  which  became  lovelv  from  their  own  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  from  the  man  whose  character  had  recom« 
mended  them. 

Pouancey,  the  n^hew  ctf  ly Ogerton,  succeeded  him 
in  the  office  of  sovemor,  and,  by  treading  in  those  steps 
which  had  cononcted  his  uncle  to  honour,  he  acquired 
die  same  reputation  without  the  same  merit  The  plans 
which  the  uncle  had  laid  out,  the  nephew  adopted  and 
contrived  to  execute.  The  welfare  of  the  colony  was  the 
great  object  with  both;  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
which  the  former  liad  merited,  and  which  the  latter  had 
obtained  through  his  credit,  gave  them  such  an  ascen* 
dancy  over  the  people,  as  superseded,  for  n  considerable 
time,  the  necessity  of  laws  to  regulate  thehr  conduct,  and 
of  soldiers  to  enmrce  obedience. 

The  progress  often  years  had,  however,  introduced 
a  consiaerwle  influx  of  people,  and  unfortunately,  vice 
began  to  increase  with  numbers.  The  abandoned  women, 
coflected  from  the  refuse  of  brothels,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  contributed  not  a  little  to  esti^lish  the 
dissoluteness  of  manners  which  prevailed.    Irregularities 
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yf^e  ^  Ipager  sojitoi^  mstmc^  of  dcmravity,  which  ^- 

il^ineral  iCiiLss  yiewea  vith  abhorrence,  put  the  prcx^iling 
matures  pf  their  Uy^;  anid  this  insuhMrdin^tion  fi^^e^ 
alqqd  for  l^d^tive  redroB^  Two  cQInl^issiQDer9l,  were 
therefore  sent  from  Hartiniccb  to  es^blii^h  order  hi  St. 
Domingo,  These  men  appointed  courts  of  ju4i<fatuieLiii 
several  districts  j  and  to  ensure  the  iaipaftialitv  qf  thw 
adminUtration,  they  became  accountable  (or  qieir  owu 
conduct  to  a  sMperiojr  council,  whjch  wa§  i^t  the  same  time 
e&tablbbcd  at  a  place  called  !l^ittle  Goy^ve*  Tim  juris- 
diction was  afterward  found  to  be  toq  extensive^  a^  the 
inhabitants  increas^ed ;  and  to  emedite  the  affiurs  of  jus* 
tire,  a  similar  council  was  establi^ed  i^  Cape  Francota 
in  J  702,  to  preside  over  the  northern  district^. 

The  establishment  of  law  amoi^  men,  whq  had 
hitherto  lived  without  ^y,  but  whose  excesses  rendered 
it  absolutely  ncccs^tiary,  was  viewed  hj  tnem  as  anothei* 
attempt  to  invade  thar  rights^  and  serious  apprflienslojas 
of  a  revolt  were  enterti^ned.  The  more  turbulent  an^ 
piratical  were,  however,  soothed  into  compliance  by  the 
force  of  per^-Uiiiiion ;  and  the  planters  were  in  part  rehevcdi 
from  their  uneasiness,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  better 
days. 

Tlie  colonists  of  St  Domingo  had  hitherto  traded  only 
in  hides  and  tobacco  [  but  the  destruction  of  the  c^ttlft 
find  the  restrictions  which  imposed,  sickles  upon  the 
fashionable  wec*d,  w  hich  their  industry  had  brought  tp 
perfectipp,  oblig<^  them,  to  tup  tlieir  attention  ^  other 
articles  of  cultivatioiL  HappJy  fox  tfyfiVh^  they  foji^d.i^ 
iubstitute  in  cherishing  and  propagating  soxoie  cocoa- ti^e^ 
whipfa  their  conunoi^i  parent,  D'Qgertop,  had  plated  m 
the  y^r  1665.  These  they  multiplied  U>  such  ai;i  e^ten^ 
th^t  some  plantations  <?ouid  produce  nearly  tweiiity  thou- 
sand ;  sp  ^nat  though  the  article,  ^a^  sp^d  at  tworpenee 
halfoenqyjpe^  |)Qund9  it  became  c^  source  pf  consf^^ahle 
wealth.  To  this  they  added  the  articles  of  inc^o  afud 
cotton ;  the  former  became  productive,  but  thelajUer  they 
found  reason  to  a,bapdon,  from  caused  which  are  not  ex- 
actly known.  The  sugar-can^  W^l't  ^  H^yDfll  oli)h 
seryes,  ^'conveys  the  gold  to  Mexico^  to  i]iat]on9  whose 
puly  minea  are  fiiu^fnl  lands,"  wa^  rather  contemplated 
at  this  time  as  a  valuable  commojdjty,  than  cultivated. 
They  were  not  knorant  of  its  wprth,  bi^t  they  wi^it^d 
both  labourers  ana  money  to  ^ect  their  works,  and  carry 
the  plantations  ^  perfectioQ.    The  l^boui^s  gf  the  ^el4 
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Ifiid  bitbeirta  ^een  peHbnu^d  by  tbe  poorest  of  tb^  inhii* 
bitants,  but  the  Bumber  that  Wcaxna  necessary  to  carrjii 
oi^  »^t|g»r  |4|mta,tioiu  required  a  sum  which  none  of  tjbe 
colpnisti  ^eres  #ble  to  pigr^  They  ivere  therefore  obligeil 
tapp8^aon€|  it  for  th^  preseBt;  and  for  ^ts  s^b&eqoei^ 
af  tabli#hm3«t  thay  wq*f  muygh  indebted  to  the  pl^^Uel[  of 
Jamaicat 

With  w  ^e  9ons|a|^ly  fixed  uppn  the  sgaar-cawe, 
they  contrived  to  obtcua  foine  negroes  at  an  earl^  period 
by  porcbase^  i^id  these  th^y  i^icreased  by  ?very  taeans  ia 
thi^iF  power.  Jn  the  war  of  le^a,  tbev  tc¥>k  sever^ 
p^cixes  ^on^  thit  Snglisb^.  vyhich  famished  them  with  addtn 
tion^  slavea;  some  a^ccessful  expeditions  ag^^t  tha 
Slp^f^ards  procured  them  more,  and  the  arrival  9f  two 
^  three  frc^nch  tfiipu  augipented  the  generi»l  sto<Jc.  SjlH^ 
thw  number  waa  scarcely  sufficient  to.  ju9tify  the  undei> 
taking;  bm  the  fortune  of  war  soon  decided  i«  their 
•  favour,  and  enabled  them  tot  b^in. 

Fouancey  had  been,  succeeded  in  the  government  pf  tb^ 
colony  by  M.  I)u  Casse^  a  n^an  of  enterp^ze  and  coura^e^ 
The  year  1^4>  furnished  \dm  with  an  opportuni^^  qf  m- 
vading  Jamaica,  which,  through  a  complicatipa  ot  cf^uses^^ 
)w4i^e^  considerably/ reduceo.  ^^Wbaitever  (says  Rayns* 
fi>rd)  ii$^re  the  other  mo^ves  that  induced  tliis  expedition, 
Po  Cai«(e  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  principial 
o^cessities  of  hia  colony,  by  including  in  his  booty  ^  cqn^ 
aiderab^  numbier  of  m^oes^,  perhaps  not  less  than,  t^ 
Hmmfl4'*  The  other  paptnired  property,  added  tosopie 
^  ti;^  privi^e  we^th  of  some  of  the  remaining  JSucca^* 
D^ai^  (if  thos^  embarked  in  privateering  could  be  still  sq 
^led,)  eiv^bled  them  tp  employ  thoi^  slaves,  and  furnish 
boildiiunraod  articles  for  the  prodi^g^o^  pf  sugar.  Tha 
yeai^  feUowiiigi  however,,  the  fkiglidi  returnea  the  com^* 
pliment  of  Du  Caase^  by  attacking  the  now  flourishing 
fetd^n^nt  of  C^pa  Francois,  in  conjunction  with  the 
{pr<^  pf  Spain,  whi$;b  tbev  took,  plupdered,  and  reduced 
to  ^es*  It  M(as  sooxi,  however,^,  rebuilt  on  the  ^m^ 
9t^;  .and  from  dva  period  no  difiiculty  or  mjsfor-t 
^Pf,tp.tha  <;olpi>y,/^aia,  sM^cient  to  impede  it&  gr^^dual 
P^(p|^fe|s  to  tl^t  f  ufijmpQce^  which  obtained  for  it,  in  axh 


*  IVfi*.  ^  Eckrurilit  sftys,  <<  They  carried  oft  abMt  oa<  tlioMaad 
negroes.''  Vol.  Lt^.^aa.  I^yapii  »iori»  ^Tk^^i  Muffall  airaj  tkref 
l^i^mwt.li|f»ck«^''  Vi^J.ljY.  ».  839- 
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Dtber  century,  the  appellation  of  the  Garden  of  die  West 
Indies." — History  irf  St.  Domingo,  p.  57. 

But  notwithstanding  the  confidence  widi  which  the  FVendi 
held  possession  of  part  of  St  Dominm,  their  right  was 
by  no  means  admitted  by  the  Spaniaras.  War  and  peace 
had  alternately  succeeded  each  other  between  the  parent 
states,  but  domestic  hostilldes  always  continued  between 
the  colonists.  Keidier  t^e  treaty  of  Aix  U  Chapelle  in 
1668»  nor  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1078,  put  an  end  to  their 
animosities.  The  Spaniards  considered  ihe  French  as 
intruders  into  their  terrritories,  and  as  invaders  of  their 
rights;  while  these  in  their  turn,  considered  those  as  arro« 

Kdng  to  themselves  a  dominion,  of  which  they  scarcely 
ew  the  extent; — of  claiming  what  they  knew  not  how 
to  occupy; — of  demanding  territories  which  they  could 
not  people,  and  would  not  cultivate ; — and  as  consiming 
fbr  ever  td  forests,  weeds,  and  solitude,  some  of  thennest 
lands  which  were  in  the  world.  These  opposite  senti* 
ments  kept  alive  perpetual  jealousies,  andpathiea,  and 
quarrels,  which  were  renewed  by  those  acts  of  aggression 
and  retaliation,  which  began  in  injustice,  and  fn^nently 
ended  in  blood. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1695,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  put  an  end  to  these  domestic  differences,  by 
tacitly  acknowledging,  in  one  of  its  articles,  the  Joint 
Ofcupanc^  of  the  French ;  and  by  making  to  them  a  for- 
mal cession  of  that  part  of  the  Island  vniich  they  then 
possessed.  By  this  treaty  a  line  of  demarcation,  founded 
upon  customary  acknowledgement,  divided  the  respective 
rights  of  both  parties.  It  extended  in  ^an  oblioue  direc* 
lion,  from  the  then  Cape  Franoob  on  the  Nortti  East,  to 
Cape  Rosa  on  the  West,  intersecting  the  towns  of  Isa- 
bella and  lago  at  the  one  point,  and  those  of  Petit 
Gk>ave  and  Port  Louis  on  the  odier.** — Rainsford,  p.  5S^ 

But  this  line  of  demarcation,  though  accurate  in  itself 
was  founded  upon  a  principle  which  was  too  indefinite  to 
ensure  constant  tranquilli^.  Cusiomaty  ackfumled^emeni 
was  too  vague  and  inexpressive  to  prevent  disputes.  ^Vhat 
had  been  admitted  by  one  par^  was  firequenuv  denied  by 
the  other.  This  led  to  accusations  of  partiality  and  in- 
justice, to  the  renewal  of  former  feuds  and  to  the  creation 
of  new  troubles;  so  that  this  line  of  demarcation  did  but 
little  more  than  guarantee  to  the  French  a  right  to  the 
Island,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  future  evils. 

The  Fr^ch,  more  industrious  than  the  Spaniards, 
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IfiiA  craeJi  but  equally  unjust,  fomid  diemsehes,  by  the 
treatjr  of  Rj^swick,  in  po66ession  of  a  territoi^)  which 
admitted  of  vast  improvemeDts.  Hitherto  their  |danta» 
tions  had  chiefly  extended  towards  the  North  and  West; 
but  on  the  souther^  part  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  its  proportionable  interior, 
remained  with  scarcely  an  hundred  inhabitants.  These 
were  shut  up  from  almost  all  intercourse  with  the  other 
colonists,  living  in  miserable  hoivels,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  wretchedness,  in  a  country  rich  and  fertile  even 
beyond  concq)tion. 

The  French  government  saw  its  value,  and  hit  upon 
an  expedient  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  It 
was  not  the  wretches  who  lived  in  hovels,  but  the  exten* 
sive  country  which  eiuprossed  their  attention*  In  1698 
they  established  another  oMupany,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  St  Louis.  To  this  company  was  gnmted  the 
whcde  territory  in  question  for  the  space  of  thirty  years» 
upon  condition  that  they  should  cause  the  land  to  be 
cleared  and  cultivated,  and  thai  they  should  open  a  am- 
traband  trade  with  M^  Spanish  settlements  on  the  continent! 
Hie  latter,  no  doubt,  was  fiuthftilly  attempted,  but  there 
wei^  already  too  many  rivals  in  the  market  Jamaica 
and  Curassou  had  nearly  ensrossed  the  trade;  and  the 
riches  whidb  they  were  daily  ac^uirin^  cave  a  keener 
iqppetite  to  French  desire^  but  deprived  it  of  gratification. 

The  land,  however,  was  cultivated  with  more  success. 
The  company  of  St  Louis  granted  portions  to  all  who 
made  an  application  for  them.  They  procured  shives  for 
them  upon  the  credit  of  their  future  industj^,  and  waited 
three  years  for  payment  European  merchandize  they 
engaged  to  deliver  at  the  market  price ;  to  give  the  same 
credit;  and  finally,  to  take  in  payment  such  articles  as 
diis  seoii-colony  might  raises  upon  the  same  terms  that 
nmilar  arddes  were  disposed  of  in  other  parts  of  the 
IslaJid.  The  articles  which  the  colonists  were  to  take 
were  such  as,  in  their  own  judgments^  they  wanted ;  no- 
thing was  to  be  iipposed  upon  them,  but  an  obligation  to 
deal  exclusively  with  the  company  of  St  Louis;  this  was 
the  only  means  which  they  had  of  reimbursing  their  ex* 
pences.  ^  , , 

Terms  so  generous,  so  disinterested^  and  so  advanta^ 
gaous  to  the  planter,  could  not  fiul  of  induqinfl  a  nun^lKKr 
to  accede  to  them.  These  adventpicersj  sqon  found  thenob- 
sdves  rewarded  with  profitabl^e  cropi^  and  a  prolific  soil 
In  the  CQoiQiencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  set*- 
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ttemeni  w«  in  it  mott  flotirishing  oonditiM,  tnd  gftt^ 
ptxiin&et  of  prosperity  which  flattered  tht^  exp^ct^dnstf 
dl.  B«t  tbe^ep^mises  wefefenndd^hisiTe.  Tht^iif^^ts, 
who  Were  employed  by  the  compmy  to  inspect  the  t*ijghts 
of  both  parties,  and  to  aditiitiister  justice,  agii^eabiy  i6 
the  original  stipulation^  became  oppressors :  ahd  ftnally 
tuivred  the  little  colony  drey  were  a^ypointea  to'  protect. 
ATailing  themsehres  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
eompany,  they  abandoned  their  concern  for  the  general 
good,  and  pushed  their  own  private  fortunes  at  Uie  eit- 
pence  of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Thus  die  best 
concerted  scheme  was  frustrated  through  their  injustice 
and  rapaettVf  while  the  unhappy  sufibrers  were  incapaci- 
tated to  redress  their  wrongs. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  this  branch  that  the  calamities 
of  the  colony  were  confined.  It  is  true  that  in  part  dbey 
were  of  a  dlmrent  hature,  and  therefore  might  be  con- 
sidered as  accidents,  which  no  prudence  could  prevent 
In  1715,  tfarouffh  some  unktiown  cause,  all  the  cOcoa- 
trees  in  the  cmony  died.  Fortunately  the  inhabitants 
had  turned  thcfa-  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other  pro- 
ductive articles,  on  which  account  the  loss  wais  feh  wldi 
less  severity;  but  siSll  the  accident  deprived  then!  of  on^ 
important  source  of  wealth.  If  the  calamity  had  over- 
taken them  al  all  earlier  period,  it  is  highly  probable  thdt 
it  would  have  proved  fetal.  It  woiild  have  heeti  attri- 
buted to  some  malignant  property  either  in  the  soil  or 
dimat^,  and  they  would  have  been  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  re-establidi  the  cultivation,  from  the  dread  of  a 
periodical  return.  At  present  it  stood  in  their  estimation 
as  an  exempt  case^  which  might  never  occur  agaih,  and 
subsequent  years  have  eonfltmed  the  opinion. 

It  was  not  long  after  Ae  destruction  of  the  cocoa-ttlees, 
<h«t  manr  of  the  wealthy  ciolonists  weiie  obli^  to  sustain 
ft  ksa  siffl  more  seriptisin fts  nature,  and  "more  fktal  in 
hs  cottsequencesi  as  it  involved  in  one  general  nifai  die 
earnings  of  theft*  lives.  Mi^y,  alhired  by  th^  prospect 
of  riches,  had  quitted  Europe  to  mak^  their  fortunes  in 
St  Doaungo;  but  they  had  never  abandoned  the  hope  of 
ihHtBy  revttitbig  dieir  native  land.  They  had  laboured 
fortwenty  or  thir^  years  in  this  burning  diroate,  and 
iiad  amaited  eoonderable  wealdi.  Advanced  in  y^, 
Mid  grown  ridi  bv  thciir  own  indtiktiy,  th^  disjk)^  of 
Aefr  effects,  and  embarked  for  fiurof^  t^  spend  the 
evening  pf  Ae^  Vves  $mqog  dieir  old  aeqUaintances,  ift 
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dieir  native  knd.  On'  their  anrival  in  France  they  dis* 
posed  of  the  commodities  in  which  their  riches  consisted^ 
and  received  their  pajrment  in  bank  notes.  These  deceit- 
ful papers  soon  lost  their  nominal  value,  and  the  holderB 
of  them,  through  Law's  fiital  scheme  of  Finance,  were 
hurled  in  a  moment  from  the  pinnacle  of  affluence  to  the 
depth  of  misery.  They  had  no  means  of  obtaining 
redress,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  in 
poverty,  as  solitary  passengers,  to  an  Island,  from  which 
out  a  short  time  before,  they  had  d^arted  with  cargoes 
of  immense  value.  In  this  forlorn  condition  they  were 
obliged,  while  grey  with  age,  to  solicit  places  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  of  those  men  who  had  formerly  been  their  ser^ 
vants.  The  fate  of  these- unfortuifate  men  spread  a  gene* 
ral  gloom  throughout  the  colonv.  The  hand  of  industry 
let  go  its  hold.  Hope  on  a  sudden  disappeared.  Nothing 
but  complaints  and  murmurs  were  heard  among  all  ranks$ 
and  the  detestable  authors  of  such  abominable  injustice 
were  loaded  with  execration. 

Happily  for  them  they  survived  the  shock.  The 
beauty  of  the  scenes  with  which  they  were  encircled, 
operating  upon  their  volatile  dispositions^  removed  the 
temporary  palsy  with  which  thev  nad  been  seized,  while 
the  conmtion  of  their  Spanish  neighbours,  still  more 
wretched  without  a  calamity,  than  tneir  own,  with  all 
they  had  suffered,  afforded  them  an  occasion  of  encou* 
ragement  from  the  contrast  The. flame,  however,  was 
raUier  smothered  than  destroyed;  it  still  burnt  at  heart, 
and  only  waited  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  burst  forth 
in  all  its  rage. 

In  1722,  the  conduct  of  the  India  Company  furnished 
them  with  aU'  occasion  to  testify  their  abhorrence,  both 
of  their  past  and  present  conduct.  Some  agents  having 
detained  from  the  India  Company,  an  exclusive  ffi'ant  of 
the  African  trade,  on  condition  tliat  they  should  supply 
St  Domingo  aimually  with  two  thousand  negroes,  came 
over  to  reside  upon  the  Island.  The  colonists  quickly 
saw  that  this  was  an  evil  which  operated  in  two  direc-* 
tions.  The  number  was  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
what  they  wanted,  and  the  restriction  would  operate  upon 
the  price  of  those  who  were  sold*'  Both  these  circum- 
stances struck  to  the  vitals  of  the  colony,  and  pierced 
the  inhabitants  in  the  most  tender  parts. 

The  detestation  which,  Am  the  former  occasion,  had 
been  but  partblly  smodiered,  began  again  to  revive,  at 
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the  danger  which  now  threateaad  them ;  and  it  was  be^ 
come  more  drcaadAil  £rom  the  maturity  of  recollection* 
Tliere  are  certain  boundaries  beyond  which  oppression 
dares  not  pass,  without  awakening  the  vengeance  of  the 
oppressed.  These  boundaries  Uie  monopolizers  had 
passed,  and  the  consequences  followed.  The  andcnt 
Biiccaniering  spirit  had  not  yet  dqaarted  from  the  colo- 
nists. Their  grieranees  were  become  intolerable ;  and^ 
as  the  only  means  that  could  promise  them  relief  Aej 
had  recourse  to  arms.  A  general  convulsion,  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake^  was  felt  in  an  instant  through 
the  colonvt  and  nothing^  but  ferment  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed. To  appease  this  tumult,  some  commissioners^ 
who  acted  for  the  India  Company,  had  recourse  to  their 
authority,  and  the  insurgents  ^pealed  to  their  power. 
The  latter  charged  the  former  with  aggravating  their 
misfortunes  by  ueir  insolence;  and,  to  prevent  them 
from  repeating  it,  compelled  them  to  recross  the  seas 
which  had  lately  brought  them  thither.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  bnildinffs  in  which  they  had  trans- 
acted their  business,  and  finally  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
The  ships  which  came  from  Africa  with  slaves,  on  the 
ground  of  the  new  arrangement,  they  forbade  to  diKKwe 
of  their  cargoes,  and  some  of  these  they  compelled  to 
quit  the  harbour.  The  governor,  attempting  to  inters 
pose,  was  seized,  and  put  under  an  arrest^  and  nothing 
but  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  horrors  of  insurrection 
prevailed,  uovemment  at  l^gth  prudaitly  gave  wa^. 
The  supi^ies  of  the  colony  were  conducted  on  thcor 
ancient  footing ;  and  peace^  after  a  ferment  of  two  years, 
was  happily  restored.  A  state  of  unexampled  prosperity 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  weil-tinxed  let^ty; 
Government,  ^own  wise  by  experience,  ceased  to  pro- 
voke, and  the  colonists  ceased  to  rebel ;  success  croiraied 
their  nmtual  endeavours,  and  disturbance  was  heard  no' 
more. 

In  the  n^imwhile^  the  I^NUiish  colcmy  was  making  a 
retrograde  motion,  and  regularlv  going  from  bad  to  worsen 
It  knew  nothing  of  those  vicissitudes  which  that  of  the 
French  underwent,  but  slept  in  gloomy  indolence  under 
the  power  of  that  opiate  which  has  not  yet  withdrawn  its 
influence.  The  scenes  of  industry  which  the  French  had 
raised  around  them,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  a 
tt>irit  of  emulation,  caused  them  to  retire  into  a  sdit 
deeper  shade;  and,  toav(Hd  holding  any  aunmunicatioiis^ 
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wUii  them,  they  apparently  entr^ched  themsdveg  among 
duMe  weeds  and  buthe%  which  grew  spontaneously  from 
the  earth.  Herrera,  who  died  in  1625,  statefl^  in  his 
History  of  the  West  Indi^  which  extends  from  1492  to 
1:554,  that  during  this  time  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  con* 
tained  no  less  than  14,000  Castilians,  besides  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  inhabitants  of  various  classes.  These»^ 
through  tiie  different  causes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
were  so  considerably  reduced  in  number,  that  in  the  year 
1717,  no  more  than  18,410  souls,  of  every  colour  and 
^description,  were  to  be  found  in  all  their  part  of  the 
Island.  Such  were  the  &tal  effects  of  intolerance  and 
inhumanity.  ' 

The  French  colony,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  few  miscreants,  disowned  by  every  country 
i^ut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  caitury,  presented 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  e£fects  of  industry,  and  of  the 
fisrtility  of  the  land.  Its  produce  in  the  year  1720, 
amounted  to  1,200,000  pounds  weight  of  Indigo, 
1,400,000  pounds  weight  of  white  su^r,  and  21,000,000 
of  brown;  and  from  mat  period,  its  increase  was  equally 
rapid  and  suoeessfiil.  The  commotions  which  followed 
were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plantations  from  extend- 
mg;  the  former  articles  were  cultivated  with  still  greater 
success,  and  in  1734  ^both  cotton  and  coffee  were  added 
to  its  internal  wealth. 

In  1754,  the  produce  of  the  year  was  sold  upon  the 
'spot  for  jgl,261,469,  while  the  colony  received  from  the 
mother  country,  goods  to  the  amount  of  jg  1,777,509; 
bat  the  debt  whi<£  it  thus  contracted,  was  only  a  means 
to  accelerate  its  friture  prosperity.  At  this  time  its  popu- 
lation of  whites,  capable  ot  bearing  arms,  amounted  to 
7,758  men;  the  women,  either  married  or  widows,  were 
2525;  781  marriageable  persons;  1691  boys,  and  1505 
ffirls,  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  blacks  or  fi^e 
Mulattoes,  were  reckoned  at  1362  men,  fit  to  bear  arms; 
1626  widows  or  married  women;  1009  boys,  and  864 
girls,  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  manufactures 
were  peopled  with  79,785  negro  men;  53,817  negro 
women;  20,518  negro  boys,  and  18,428  negro  girls.  Of 
sugar,  they  worked  599  plantations,  and  3,379  of  Indigo. 
The  cocoa-trees  amounted  to  98,946,  the  cotton  ipinnts 
to  6,300,367,  while  the  cassia  trees  were  nearly  22,000,000. 
The  provisions  consisted  of  nearly  6,000,000  of  Banana 
trees,^  upward  of  1,000,000  plots  of  potatoes,  226$000 
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plots  oF  yams,  and  nearly  3,000,000  trenches  of  monioe* 
The  cattle  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  63,000  horses  aitd 
mules,  and  93,000  head  of  homed  cattle. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  both  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  articles  which  their  industry  raised,  were  considerably 
augmented.  In  1764  the  French  depieirtment  could  pro- 
duce 8,786  white  men,  able  to  bear  arms;  the  free  mea 
of  colour  were  proportionably  increased,  while  the  num- 
ber of  n^oes,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  amounted  to 
206,000.  From  that  year,  about  15,000  n^oes  were 
annually  imported  in  a  public  manner,  besides  a  multi- 
tude which  were  smuggled  into  the  Island.  Of  the  latter 
description  enough  were  imported  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  death ;  the  others,  therefore,  must  have  been  added  to 
the  increase  bv  natural  population,  and  must  have  tended 
to  augment  the  colony,  which  continued  to  extend  its 
plantations  with  equal  rapidity  and  success. 

<^We  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  (^7^ 
Raynal,)  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1767,.  there  have 
been  exported  from  this  colony,  no  less  than  72,718,781 
pounds  weight  of  raw  sugar;  51,562,013  pounds  of  white 
sugar;  1,769,56S  pounds  of  Indigo;  150,000  pounds  of 
cocoa;  13,197,977  pounds  of  co&e ;  2y065,920  pounds 
of  cotton;  8,470  hides  in  the  hair;  10,350  tanned  hides; 
4,108  casks  of  rum;  21,104  casks  of  molasses.  This  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  production  entered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  St  Domingo  in  1767,  and  exported  on  board 
of  347  ships  sent  from  France.  The  goods  taken  in 
under  sail,  the  overplus  of  the  weight,  the  payment  of 
the  smuggled  blacks,  cannot  have  carried  away  less  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  which  must 
be  added  to  the  known  estimate  of  her  wealth.  Since 
that  period  all  her  plantations  increased,  and  those  of 
coffee  trebled."*  The  increase  of  which  it  is  still  Ci4)able 
is  considerable ;  some  think  it  may  be  doubled,  others 
rate  it  only  at  one  third ;  but  all  agree  that  culture  will 
still  admit  of  great  improvements. 

To  teach  the  inhabitants  of  this  splendid  colony  a  les« 
son  of  humiliation,,  a  dreadful  earthquake  was  permitted 
to  visit  it.     This  calamity  happened  on  the  third  day  of 


*  Raynal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  259.  For  an  account  of  the  preceding  ttate- 
mentfl  of  the  produce  of  St.  Doming,  tee  Raynal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  257^-^  j 
luid  l^inifo^'t  HUtoiy  of  St.  Pomio^o,  p.  60|  61, 
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June,  1770,  and  by  the  violence  of  its  concussion,  levelled 
Port  au  Prince  with  the  ground.  But  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  being 
disheartened  by  this  temporary,  though  severe  affliction* 
It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  in  a  more  advantageous  manner 
than  before ;  the  area  of  its  situation  was  enlarged,  and 
several  new  streets  were  raised  upon  the  shore,  by  means 
of  causeways,  which  have  rendered  it  highly  beneficial  to 
commerce.  But  with  ail  its  additional  advantages  and 
conveniences,  it  still  continued  inferior  to  Cape  Francois^ 
Many  of  the  newly  erected  houses  were  built  of  wood  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  use,  which  detracted  from  the  com- 
parative d^;ance  of  the  town,  and  rendercil  the  build- 
ings less  durable. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  raised  from  its  lethargy  by  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  French,  lent  a  feeble  hand  in 
1757  to  its  long-neglected  colony,  and  seemed  for  a  short 
season,  solicitous  that  it  might  begin  to  imitate  its  more 
prosperous  rival.  Unfortunately,  nowever,  %)ain  began 
with  adopting  that  plan,  which  had  rather  retarded  than 
facilitated  that  prosperity  of  the  French  colony,  which 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  by  imitation.  The  first  step  which 
the  Spanish  ministry  took,  was  to  grant  to  a  company, 
formed  at  Barcelona,  a  variety  of  exclusive  privileges; 
and  the  primary  object  which  this  company  had  in  Mew, 
was  only  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  so  far  as 
it  promoted  their  own  private  interest.  The  industry 
which  it  promoted  was,  therefore,  only  the  industry  of 
avarice,  and  the  diminutive  advantages  which  followed^ 
were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  watched  to  receive  them. 
The  utmost  that  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  this 
local  and  languid  exertion,  terminated  in  the  equipment 
of  two  small  vessels,  which  sailed  annually  from  Spain 
vnth  European  merchandize,  and  brought  back  in  return 
a  few  th9usand  hides,  and  some  other  trifling  articles. 

In  1765  the  condition  of  this  colony  grew  somewhat 
more  prosperous,  through  a  measure  which  was  adopted 
by  Charles  III.  This  monarch,  more  enlightened,  or  less 
avaricious,  than  his  predecessors,  set  aside  the  exclusive 
privileges,  and  opened  a  free  trade  to  all  the  Windward 
Islands.  The  salutary  efiects  of  thb  measure  were  almost 
immediately  felt;  and  even  St  Domingo,  liberated  from 
that  barbarous  policy  which  had  for  so  many  years  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  its  inhabitaiits,  appeared  once  more 
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to  revive,  and  gftve,  for  a  short  season,  a  gleam  of  hope 
to  the  cultivators  of  its  land.  From  the  year  1769  to 
1774,  the  duties  paid  to  the  custom-houses  were  more 
than  double,  to  what  they  had  been  from  the  period  of 
its  primitive  prosperity.  But  this  glory  was  of  short 
duration.  It  was  but  little  more  than  the  &int  efforts  of 
an  expiring  colony; — it  was  the  gleaming  of  an  evening 
sun,  which  was  soon  to  siet  in  almost  total  darkness. 

The  languid  state  of  the  Spanish  settlement,  even  in 
the  height  of  its  modem  prosperity,  and  the  jflourishing 
condition  of  the  French,  induced  the  latter  to  encroach 
upon  the  territory  of  the  former,  and  perhaps  the  reason 
was  nearly  as  iust,  as  that  upon  which  they  first  attempted 
to  plant  a  settlement  in  the  Island.  They  then  contended 
that  the  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  lands,  of  whkh 
they  made  no  use  whatever ;  and  from  the  condition  of 
their  extensive  and  unoccupied  dominions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  same  observations  would  now  hold  equally  good. 
It  is  true,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  had  been  dniwn, 
but  it  rested  on  a  vague  foundation,  which  had  but  little 
influence  upon  those,  whose  interest  and  avarice  tempted 
them  to  encroach  upon  their  neighbours'  rights.  The 
violation  of  the  general  boundary  by  the  French,  how- 
ever, afforded  cause  for  much  uneasiness  with  the  Spa- 
niards ;  animosities  between  the  parties  were  revived,  and 
quanels  frequently  happened. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  unhappy  differences  which  had 
so  long  agitated  both  colonies,  in  1776  a  new  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn,  bv  which  the  boundaries  of  each 
nation  became  definite  and  fixed.  This  division,  though 
not  so  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  French  as  they  bad 
been  led  to  expect,  were  highly  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  The  animosities  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
gr^ually  wore  away;  and,  in  just  the  same  proportion, 
an  mtercourse  took  place  between  ^them.  The  narrow 
limits  to  which  the  French  were  restricted,  enhanced  the 
value  of  their  lands,  which  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  articles  which  found  the  most  advan- 
tageous market  in  Europe.  This  led  them  to  draw  every 
description  of  cattle  from  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  they 
could  purchase  them  upon  much  better  terms,  than  they 
could  propagate  them  upon  their  own  grounds.  The 
merchandize  which  they  received  from  Europe  passed 
ovfr  to  the  Spaniards  by  way  of  payment ;  and  as  these ' 
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had  on]y  an  incidental  cqnnection  with  their  mother 
oouikry,  they  exp^ided  the  monies  remitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  in  the  manufactures  of  Fn^ce. 

The  Island  of  Hispaniola  stretches  nearly  from  East 
to  West;  and  the  last  line  of  demarcation,  after  making 
aereral  serpentine  involutions,  passes  nearly  from  North  to 
;South,  leaving  the  Spaniards  in  posseission  of  about  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  Island.  The  French  were  confined 
to  the  western  district  Beginning  on  the  North,  this  ^ 
line,  which  divides  the  Island,  enters  into  it  with  the  river 
DvL  Massacre  in  a  South  Eastwardly  direction ;  it  then 
turns  due  South ;  from  thence  South  West,  intersecting 
the  great  roads  from  Fort  Dauphin  and  Cape  Francois^ 
when  it  passes  the  great  chain  of  hills  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Island,  at  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  From  hence  it  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
South  West,  till  it  approaches  near  the  town  of  Gouaves, 
which  is  deeply  embayed  on  the  Western  shore.  From 
its  vicinity  to  this  town,  it  winds  closely  round  the  hills 
of  Atalaye ;  enters  into  a  rich  savannah,  following  n 
course  nearly  South  East,  then  verges  somewhat  more 
towards  the  South,  crossing  the  great  river  Artibonite, 
by  which  the  savannah  is  watered ;  recrosses  the  great 
road  leading  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Fort  Dauphin, 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  river  Du 
Fer,  which  the  line  also  crosses;  and  after  winding 
round  a  single  hill,  enters  into  the  little  lake  of  Cul  de 
Sac,  from  which  it  moves  in  a  straight  line  about  South 
South  East,  till  it  intercepts  the  river  a  Pitresy  into  which 
it  enters,  land  with  which  it  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  on  the 
South,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Massacre,  with  which  it  commenced.  In  this  irregular 
course,  it  forms  an  elipsis  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  in  length*  Its  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  both  parties;  and  though  it  made  the  division  unequal, 
it  put  an  end  to  private  dissentions,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  standard  to  decide  all  disputes. 

The  large  proportion  of  territonr,  which  this  division 
of  the  Island  put  into  the  hands  of'^die  Spaniards,  served 
scarcely  any  other  purpose  with,  them,  than  to  render 
the  effects  of  their  indolence  the  more  conspicuous.  No 
portion,  perhaps,  of  the  habitable  glob^  could  have 
furnished  them  with  more  powerful  incentives  to  indus- 
try, than  the  region  whi<^  they  occupied,  while  the  suc- 
cess of  their  neighbours  seemea  to  excite  emulation.  Tliis 
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extensive  region  secured  to  them  no  less  than  nearly  51V 
hundred  miles  of  coast,  opening  towards  the  ocean  in 
almost  every  direction,  whUe  seven  large  bays  and  nume* 
rous  inlets,  offered  protection  to  such  shipping  as  might 
have  occasfon  to  touch  upon  their  shores.  The  mountains 
which  rose  in  the  interior,  instead  of  proving  injurious^ 
tended  to  enhance 'the  value  of  the  whole  district,  by 
giving  rise  to  no  less  than  twenty  large  rivers,  with  a  va- 
riety of  tributary  streams,  which  fertilized  the  rich  savan- 
nahs through  which  they  passed  in  their  journies  to  the 
ocean.  The  valuable  productions  which  were  reared  by 
their  neighbours,  were  convincing  evidences. of  what  the 
soil  was  capable,  even  if  they  had  forgot  ^e  history  of 
its  earlier  days.  Every  thing,  in  short,  invited  to  Indus* 
try,  and  not  only  promised,  but  even  insured  an  ample 
reward. 

"  Nothing,  (says  Rainsford,)  was  wanting  but  the  mo- 
derate labour  of  the  cultivator,  and  a  liberal  policy,  to 
render  it  the  most  desirable  country  in  the  world.  In 
wanting  these,  however,  it  sunk  into  a  beautiful  wilder- 
ness, and  its  sullen  shores  repelled'  the  eye  which  had 
been  attracted  by  distant  fertility.  On  scites  that  would 
have  received  and  encouraged  tne  population  of  cities, 
were  placed  the  solitary  huts  of  fishermen ;  whose  miser- 
able toils,  perhaps,  a  melancholy  monk  was  embittering 
by  A  thousand  painful  restrictions  of  his  poverty-stricken 
career  on  earth,  and  dreadful  views  of  eternity;  the  result 
of  morbid  intellects,  nursed  by  the  wild  scene  around 
him.*' — Rainsford,  p.  66. 

The  fragments  of  forgotten  ruins,  occasionally  peeping 
through  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  interspersed  with 
plants  of  Indigo  and  cotton,  that  had  outlived  the  hand 
of  cultivation,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  weeds,  served 
to  increase  the  melancholy  picture.  In  this  view,  a  soli- 
tary cross  starting  upon  the  sight  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes  through  the  thickets,  startles  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  feels  we  influence  of  superstition,  without  enjoy- 
ing the  solemnity  of  devotion.  In  short,  the  recollection 
that  these  solitudes  were  once  the  delightful  habitations 
pf  the  murdered  Indians,  whose  ghosts  seem  to  haunt  the 
glades; — that  the  mines  of  Cibio,  Selle,  and  Hotte, 
which  once  furnished  empires  with  gold,  are  now  lodged 
in  everlasting  silence ; — and  that  the  whole  country  is 
little  better  than  an  extensive  desart,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  with  pensive  thoughts.     And  to  finish  the  >  picture. 


^  the  reli^  of  iup^i*«tition,  faalf-forgotten  by  its  dev^Ce^ 
and  rising  among  the  wild  prodtKlSons  df  natute,  libe 
toml>stones  among  tf»e  girass  in  a  Neglected  charch*yard^ 

"  ^Deepen  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
Ana  breathe  a  browner  hot ror  o'er  the  woods." 

Popii- 

But  though  the*  depart  condition  of  the  country  up* 
braided  the  Spaniards  with  their  negligence  of  the  soil^ 
yet  it  proved  congenial  to  die  mdtiph*cation  of  cattle, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed^  ran  wiW  in  the  woods, 
and  constituted  the  stopje  commodity  of  the  inhaUtants. 
In  the  year  17S0  a  g^ral  census  was  taicen  of  them  by 
cfrder  of  the  governor.  The  number  stated  ih  this  account 
amounted  to  309,000,  These,  so  far  as  their  owners  conid 
be  ascertained,  were  subject  to  a  small  tribute;  but 
about  50,000  more  wtre  even  then  sopposed  to  have  been 
passed  by  unnoticed.  This  statement  was  confined  solely 
to  homed  cattle,  without  comprehending  either  horses, 
mtiles,  or  asses.  These,  with  an  augmentation  of  the 
above  stock  since  the  estimate  ef  1780,  were  supposed  nt 
the  commencement  of  the  Revohitian,  to  give  an  aggre* 
gate^  at  the  lowest  computation,  of  800,000,  which 
yielded  an  annual  production  of  ^,000  for  slaughter  and 
sale. 

Of  the  sum  totial  of  ks  inhabitants,  it  is  eoually  difficult 
to  speak  with  accuraqr.  M.  de  CharmiHy  states  the 
whole  population  to  amount  to  60,000,  of  which  only 
2000  were  pure  whites.  The  remaining  number  consisted 
of  slaves  and  ireemen,  of  almost  every  shade  that  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  African. 
The  licentious  and  promiscuous  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  proprietors  and  thefr  female  slaves,  and 
the  subsequent  amours  of  this  mixed  progeny,  sufficiently 
account  for  Uiese  gradations,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  trace  the  various  branches  of  these  intermediate 

Sades.  The  ecclesiastical  offices  were  preserved  among 
e  whites,  to  which  no  people  of  colour  were  admitted ; 
but  in  other  departments  they  exhibited  a  strange  inter- 
mixture, accompanied  in  all  with  haughtiness,  indolence, 
and  degradation. 

The  military  force  in  Spanish  St  Domingo  consisted 
more  in  parade  than  power.  A  garrison  was  kept  in  the 
capital,  and  a  few  posts  were  established  on  those  fron- 
tiers which  divided  their  territories  from  those  of  their 
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neif^bonrs;  but)  in  other  renpects,  die  soldiery  scsttesed 
through  the  Island  were  inenecdve  and  inconsiderable. 
The  posts  which  were  chiefly  occnpied  by  them  on  the 
line  of  demarcation,  were  those  of  Verettes,  St  Michael, 
and  St  Raphael  r  but  these  were  totally  inmifficient  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  French,  had  they  been  disposed 
to  make  incursions.  More  jealous  of  their  rights  than 
solicitous  to  improve  them,  the  time  that  these  superci- 
lious colonists  should  have  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  was  indolently  wasted  in  watching  the  progrjess 
of  French  industry.  And,  if  their  conduct  mav  be  per- 
mitted to  afford  us  a  rule  of  iudgment,  thev  rather  chose 
to  exhibit  a  desart  frontier,  that  should  nmrd  no  tempt- 
ation to  their  rivals,  than  to  benefit  themselves  by  pre- 
venting them  from  entering  their  territories. 

But  all  their  precauticms  were  of  little  avaiL  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that^  sooner  or  later,  either  by  fraud, 
n^^odation,  or  force,  the  whole  Island  would  fidl  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
valu^  and  knew  how  to  turn  that  value  to  their  advan-^ 
tage.  In  the  year  1795  it  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them 
^  treaty,  and  in  1800  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Toussaint  Louverture.  But  before  we  enter  iqxm  the 
astonishing  revolution  ¥^ch  has  taken  place  in  this  Island^ 
it  will  be  necessarv  to  take  a  survey  of  its  topography. 
We  will  begin  with  the  Spanish  territories,  as  bounded 
by  the  line  o(  demarcation^  whidi  has  been  described. 
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HiSPANIOLA   CONTIMVED. 


Topography. — Situation^  extent^  climate^  soil,  appearance, 
fertility y  rivers,  mountains,  and  foams. — Spammh  De- 
partment.— iS^.  Domingo,  Monte  Christi,  4*^  4^. — 
Civil  and  ecclesiastical  govemment.'^Character  and  con» 
duct  of  the  priests. — Production  and  ifrade.-— French 
Department. — Districts.-^History  and  description  of 
Cape.  Francois,  and  of  (he  adjacent  country. — Fort 
Dauphin. — Port  Paix,  and  Cape  St.  Nicholas. — Popu* 
lation  and  productions  ^  /3i^  Northern  District.— 
Port  au  Prince,  and  adjacent  country. — St.  Marc,  Leo^ 
gancy  Petit  Goave^  andjeremie. — Population  and  trade 
of  the  Western  District. — Cape  Tiburon,  Aux  Cayes, 
St.  Lewis,  and  Jacquemel. — Population  and  trade  of  the 
Southern  District. — Total  amount  of  commercial 
establishments. — Of  poptdation  and  productions  through 
the  French  colony  in  1790. — Government,  religion, 
forces  of  the  colony,  and  morals  of  the  inhoAitaTits.^ 
Animals,  Jish,Jrmts,  and  vegOaUes. 

The  Island  of  Hayti,  Hispaniola,  or  St  DomingOy  is 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  3,500  miles  from 
the  Land's  End  in  England;  it  is  about  60  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  of  Porto  Rica;  69  S.E.  of  Cuba;  and  185  E.N.E. 
of  Jamaica.  It  lies  between  17  deg.  56  min.  and  20  deg. 
of  NorUi  latitude,  and  between  67  d^.  ^6  min*  and  74 
d^.  iS  min.  West  of  London,  Cap  del  Eoganno,  its 
Easternmost  pdnt^  lies  in  latitude  18  deg.  20  min.  and 
in  longitude  68  deg.  40  min.;  its  Southernmost  point  is 
Petit  Cap  Mongon.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  little  IsUnds 
of  Samana,  Ck>uave,  Caimites,  Heifer  Island,  Soane^ 
Tortuga,  and  several  others,  which  are  mere  appendages, 
and  in  general  jpartidikte  in  its  fate.  Exclusively  cf 
Ihese^  its  extent  is  estimated  at  490  miles  from  Easi  to 
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West,  and  140  in  breadth,  in  those  places  where  it  is 
.  broadest,  from  North  to  South.* 

The  climate  of  this  extensive  Island,  though  towards 
the  shores  extremely  warm,  has  not  in  general  been  rec- 
koned unwholesome ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  live  with  temperance  and  regularity, 
reach  an  advanced  age.  Some  of  robust  constitutions 
have  arrived  at  120  years,  an  age  but  rarely  known  in 
the  tropical  regions.  Th£  in  tenseness  of  its  heats,  is 
occasionally  relieved  by  refi-eshing  breezes,  and  frequent 
showers;  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  that  happy  intermixture  of  bills  and  vaJIies, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  diversify  the  scene.  It  is  rec- 
koned by  far  the  finest  and  most  pleasant  of  all  the  Antilles, 
being  best  adapted  to  all  the  conveniences  of  human  life. 
On  the  plains,  the  beat,  though  violent,  is  nearly  uni- 
form, where  no  incidental  causes  occasion  a  dissimilarity; 
but  it  varies  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  mountains  The  thermometer  is  sometimes  at 
99  deg.  but  in  the  mountains  it  rarely  rises  higlier  than 
77  dcg.  and  frequently  not  higher  than  72,  In  these 
^evatcd  regions  the  nights  are  sufficiently  cool  to  render 
a  blanket  necessary;  and  occasionally,  ainre  in  theeven- 
ipgs  is  particularly  welcome. 

^  iTie  sudden  transitions  which  take  place,  from  exces- 
sive heats  to  violent  and  cooling  rains,-  are  felt  with  pecu- 
liar severity  by  weakly  constitutions.  This  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  the  principal  permanent  evil,  with  which 
health  is  obliged  to  contend.  Tlie  rains  which  fall  give 
a  peculiar  humidity  to  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  all 
metals,  however  highly  polished  they  may  have  been, 
receive  an  insensible,  though  visible  tari^h,  as  soon  as 
Aey.are  brought  upon  the  Island.    This,  is  xi(or«  particu- 


i»  it  U  •(iitt«w|iftt  retti«r1c^bt«  ibal  in  #fliiiifttSii|r  this  Ivtami,  Ikert 
itlit^H'  be  |(ucHa  itrange  dtvcp-sHy  of  opiiiUmt  as  io  vin  extent.  Mr.  B. 
fiVwards  states  rt  to  be  3^  inil<;s  from  Ewst  to  V^'©«.t,  and  140  from 
liiroiili  to  SouCh  In'tta  broadest  part.  Dr.  IMorpe,  iij  Lis  Amrriran  Ga- 
«ett««er4  makes  it  \§t^  leagues  ki  lenfiFllt,  aitH  frodi  60  to  70  leascuea  in 
Ipsea^tl^.  Riiyual  auf^Mts  jti  (eng^b  to  he  only  6p  Waf^iiev,  aud  i^t 
incun  breadib  to  be  about  30.  Th«  aulber  ofu  GtojriapViical  Dicliou- 
ary;  published  1604,  'says  it  is  about  4V)f)niile*  Jirf^t  and  Wcsl,  and  wi  the 
mtftniUiout  150  North  and  lk)*tb»  Mr.Raii^forditiKlMil  to  be  in  (cii^tb^- 
*<,accQidiof|  to  tke  b^yt,  w^o^nta,  more  rbaii  45a  .ih'dpl»  from  East  ff 
West,  and  150  m  breadth.  While  the  authors  of  ihe  fencyiiopfdia 
Pcithensi^,  differing  ftom  all  the  prccecHog,  hare  ^cfl  that  aceoutit 
wliicA*if»b^irMloft€c}«     ^-^ 
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kriy  obsefyftble  tow«ids  the  sbore«4  where  the  air  is  less 
salubrious  than  io  the  interior  parts.  On  the  Soudiem 
coasts  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  visited  with  horri- 
canesi  but  they,  ace  less  tremendous  than  th^se  whick 
ravage  the  Windward  Ifsll^lds.  They  are  rarely  produoi- 
tive  of  such  dreadful  consequences  as  we  nave  had  ooca* 
sion  to  notice  in  those  colonieS)  and  hen^  they  are  in 
general  denominated  StnUhem  gaU^. 

To  the  salubrity  of  its  climate^  we  may  observe^  that 
an  indulgent  Providence  has  added  a  fertility  of  soil, 
which  has  been  denied  to  most  other  portions  of  the 
globe.  Within  a  circuit  of  such  vast  ^tent,  diversified 
with  vallies,  plains,  and  mountains^  and  refreshed  with 
innumerable  streams,  it  is  natural,  however,  to  suppose 
that  it  should  be  much  varied.  This  is  actually  the  case;, 
and  Hispaniola  presents  to  the  cultivator,  perhaps,  every 
species  of  soil  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  confines  i^ 
the  tropics^  through  all  the  ranges  of  longitude  which 
encircle  the  earth. 

The  coasts  are  in  many  parts  bold,  broken,  and  abrupt^ 
rising  into  cliffs  and  promontories,  which  cabt  a  tremen- 
dous frown.  In  other  places  the  ruggedness  of  nature 
softens  into  an  easy  smile,  and  the  eye  can  wander  over 
many  leagues  with  the  most  exouisite  delight  The  va- 
riety of  hills  and  vallies  which  nature  thus  presents^ 
gives  new  graces  to  her  charms ;  a  principle  of  v^etative 
life  works  with  unremitting  vigour  m  every  direction,  and 
renders  itself  visible  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  varie^te  the  scene.  Even  the  North  East 
coast,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  more  neglected  than  any 
other  part,  discovers  but  few  signs  of  stmlity.  The  bar- 
renness of  a  solitary  spot  only  heightens  the  general 
beauty  by  the  contrast  which  it  creates;  and  rather 
courts  the  hand  of  ind^stiy,  than  disgraces  the  landscape 
with  its  diminutive  deformity.  The  r^ion  in  the  Nor-* 
them  district)  devoted  to  the  innumeraUe  herds  of  cattle 
which  roam  at  large,  affords  a  suflScient  evidence  of  its 
jfertility,  by  the  constant  pasturage  which  it  yields;  and 
no  question  ean  remain,  but  that  the  same  innate  vigour 
which  diffuses  itself  through  these  almost  unfrequented 
regions,  and  the  extensive  grass  fiurms  which  approach 
nearer  towards  the  river  AJbssacre^  might  be  turned  to 
the  production  of  those  articles,  which  render  the  West 
Indies  so  valuable  in  the  eves  of  Europe. 

C^  the  Southern  side  of  the  Islud>  the  lands  are  still 
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fdiperior  to  those  in  the  North.  The  vast  plains  of  Lot 
Llanos,  which  are  well  supplied  with  rivers^  whicH  issue 
from  the  mountains,  are  admirably  adapted  to  ripen  into 
perfection  every  tropical  production.  He  Vega  Real, 
which  receives  into  its  extensive  bosom  th^  rivers  Yuna 
and  Cotuy,  offers  an  amazing  field  for  commerce.  These 
rivers,  which  fertilize  it  as  they  pass^  flow  through  a 
r^on  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  before  they  dis- 
charge  their  streams  into  the  bav  of  Samana,  a  region 
which  has  been  for  ages  soliciting  the  assistance  of  art  In 
short,  the  whole  Island  presents  a  surface  of  rich  mould, 
which,  if  not  in  every  spot  capable  of  vast  improve- 
ment, is  capable  of  being  turned  to  considerable  advan« 
tage.  The  policy  which  would  aim  at  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  Island,  would  direct  such  selections  to  be 
made,  as  would  appropriate  the  various  lands  IQl  those 
purposes  for  which  they  are  respectively  adapteJ.  Every 
part  will  support  cattle.  These  therefore  w<Mild  be  con- 
fined to  such  spots  as  might  refuse  to  yield  to  cultivation, 
while  several  of  the  wastes,  over  which  they  now  rove 
without  controul,  would  become  some  of  the  most  pro* 
ductive  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  Island,  as  thev  approach 
towards  the  mountains,  are  less  fertile  than  those  which 
lie  nearer  the  sea ;  but  still  they  are  far  from  bein^  desti- 
tute of  value.  They  are  adapted  to  such  articles  as 
require  a  less  luxuriant  soil,  and  heats  that  are  less  intense; 
while  the  waters  which  descend  continually  from  the  hills, 
supply  them  with  a  constant  moisture,  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract whatever  the  sun  exnales. 

The  mountains  of  Hispaniola  may  be  considered  as 
two  great  chains,  which  extend  from  East  to  West  These 
appearing  first  to  seamen,  give  the  Island,  at  a  distance, 
an  aspect  much  less  favourable  than  it  really  possesses. 
On  this  account  the  spectator,  on  his  near  approach,  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  deception,  and  to  change  his 
mind.  But  even  these  mountains,  though  uncultivated, 
display  in  their  interstices,  the  richest  glades  that  can  be 
well  conceived ;  their  summits  are  laden  with  timber,  and 
their  bosoms  swell  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Inde- 
p^idently  of  their  own  intrinsic  excellencies,  they  rather 
increase  the  value  of  the  Island  than  diminish  it;  and 
instead  of  obstructing  cultivation,  they  accelerate  it,  by 
adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thqr  give  rise  to  in- 
numerable rivers;  repel  the  violence  gf  the  winds ;  vary 
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the  temperature  of  the  air;  break  the  ftury  of  die  tem- 
pests, which  occasionally  desolate  other  Islands;  and 
multiply  the  sources  of  human  industry.  Their  internal 
parts  £i>ound  with  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver, 

S>ld,  and  some  precious  stones.  The  mountains  of 
iabao,  Selle^  and  Hotte,  are  reckoned  about  a  thousand 
&thoms  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  the  bowels 
of  the  first,  that  the  merciless  Spaniards  condemned 
thousands  of  the  natives  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  search^ 
iiu;  for  flold ;  and  it  was  only  in  conseauence  of  the  want 
or  hands,  and  the  discoveries  which  were  made  in 
Mexico^  that  they  were  consigned  to  silence.  Affes  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  wrought;  but  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  they  might  still  be  turned  to  consid^able 
advantage. 

The  towns  scattered  through  the  Si>aDi8h  t^ritories^ 
thouffh  some  of  them  are  hardly  desei-ving  of  that  name, 
mav  DC  considered  ten  in  number,  of  whioi  St  Domingo 
is  tne  capitaL  This  city,  which  is  still  the  seat  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  was  once  the  capital,  and  residence 
of  power  both  civil  and  religious,  which  extended  its  do- 
minion over  all  the  new  world.  But  though  subsequent 
discoveries  curtailed  its  influence,  it  still  continued  to  be 
an  Archipiscopal  see^  to  which  all  the  bishops  of  the  other 
Islands  were  sufiragans. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island,  in 
latitude  18  deg.  20  min.  North,  and  in  longitude  70  deg* 
27  min.  West  of  London,  near  the  mouth  of  the  large 
navigable  river  Ozama,  on  the  margin  of  an  extensive 

Elain,  at  once  fertile  and  delightfiiL  The  plain,  on  the- 
orders  of  which  it  is  situated,  extends  about  nine^ 
miles  in  length,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth;  and^  im 
comunction  with  the  harbour,  in  which  vessels  mav  ride 
witn  the  greatest  safe^,  renders  the  situation  as  eligible 
as  can  be  well  conceived.  It  formerly  consisted  of  twenty 
streets,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles;  ten  of 
them  runni^  from  North  to  South,  imd  ten  firom  East 
to  West  'Ae  ancient  houses  were  built  of  a  species  c^ 
marbl^  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  style  of 
thote  which  compose  the  ancient  towns  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Its  port  or  harbour  is  magnificent  in  every  res- 
pect; being  a  patural  basin,  which  a^rds  complete 
shelter  to  such  vessels  as  enter.  There  are  alto  a  number 
of  careening  places  for  those  of  l^ht  burden,  and  the 
anchorage  b  good  in  all  parts, 
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The  harbour,  fermed  by  nasture,  and  somewhirt  ifli* 
proved  b^  art,  continnes  to  retain  its  excellencies  to  the 
firesent  time^  but  the  city  itself  is  much  fallen  to  decay* 
In  1789  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  a  feW  other  ptiblic 
buildings,  were  in  a  condition  to  command  respect  The 
marks  o(  age  and  infirmity  were  nevertheless  visible  in 
many  parts;  but  their  antiquity  procured  for  them  a  de- 
gree of  vieneration,  which  their  mouldering  elegance 
could  only  in  part  command.  Some  remains  of  the  an* 
eient  cftadel,  and  of  die  palace  of  Diego,  the  first  Vice^ 
roy,  were  still  to  be  seen ;  but  they  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  sad  memorials  of  departed  grandeur, 
remaining  la  shew  magnificence  in  ruins.  Still)  however, 
die  town  itself  was  far  from  being  contemptible ;  many 
houses  of  a  more  modem  date  were  not  destitute  of  ele- 
gance ;  and  though  built  with  stone,  with  brick,  and  with 
wood,  their  want  of  uniformity  might  be  reckoned  as  the 
chief  cause  which  rendered  them  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
Ais  once  flourishing  capital,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  pri- 
mitive glory.  The  streets  in  general  continued  broad, 
and  retained,  towards  the.  central  parts  of  the  town,  their 
original  form  and  position.  Hiey  were  both  enlightened 
aiid  enlivened  by  three  squares,  whidi  were  at  once  exten- 
sive and  handsome;  fmd  the  decency  which  the  whole 
exhibited,  surpassed  the  expectation  which  was  excited 
by  1^  state  of  the  colony. 

The  town  of  Monte  <5hristi,  which  may  be  estimated 
the  second  in  imfx>rtance,  holde  itself  indebted  in  a  great 
measure,  for  its  scanty  traffic,  to  the  wars  which  embroil 
Enffland  and  France.  When  Spain  can  disengage  her- 
self from  the  troubles  of  her  neighbours,  this  port  is 
much  frequented  by  the  English  traders ;  and  ftotn  its 
vicinity  to  some  of  the  French  plantations,  it  contrives 
to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  planters,  to  the  mutual 
employment  and  advantage  of  both  pardes.  Besides  this, 
It  traffics  with  the  United  States  rf  America,  while  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  desolating  each  other  with  per- 
petual wars.  Thus  it  preserves  an  appearance  of  consi- 
derable business,  and  assumes  an  air  of  importance  ftom 
the  intercourse  which  it  holds  with  these  foreign  nations; 
an  importance  which,  under  a  more  auspicious  policy, 
and^a  more  enterprising  people,  it  might  have  drawn 
firom  itself,  or  have  commandetl  from  odiers,  without 
depending  upon  those  accidental  causes,  which  are  both 
transitory  and  uncertain  in  their  operaticms. 
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Tht  iowax  of  Si  Jago  ia  of  more  aatiquity  diaa  iDi|Nir* 
tance.  A  miserable  monastery  of  Franciscans  contains 
idoKiat  ali  its  inhabitaiilsi  who  pass  their  days  in  the  per- 
formance of  superstitious  rites,  amidst  surrounding  diieso- 
lation.  The  little  grandeur  which  tlnis  town  once  po»« 
sowed,  has  departed  with  its  inhabitants;  and  the  ruina 
which  are  still  yisiUe  among  the  grass,  are  hardly  suiS*^ 
oient  to  ioibcm  the  traveller  of  its  former  extent.  To  tha 
moBBstevy  are  attached  some  of  the  moot  fertile  lands  in 
the  locinity ;  and  these  ai^  cu^ivated  by  a  few  slaves,  nc^ 
laore  degraded  than  their  masters  who  hold  the  whip.  A 
ffipocias  m  compact  seems  to  subsist  between  them ;  the 
staves  deal  in  iemporgisy  and  the  FnuiciscaBS  tn  qftritmdSf 
by  which  means  they  supply  each  other.  The  appear* 
aiioe  of  both  parties  affixdB  a  strong  indication  that  in 
each  case  they  have  most  shamefully  neglected  their  bnsir 


La  Vesa,  a  town  situated  in  the  Vega  Real,  a  pkia 
iiearIj|F  b^  the  Island  in  length,  is  prevented  £rom  bcinc 
ia  a  similar  conditioii,  from  ita  vidmity  to  a  few  eoicelient 
SQgar  wiAks,  and  an  exienstvo  range  of  pasturage.  Bui 
its  trade  is  both  local  and  diminutive;  ks  inhabitanta 
few;  its  buildkigs  but  indiiEsrent;  its  situation  neither 
pkasing  nor  coavenieot.  Those  who  reside  in  it,  aro 
Dound  hy  iaterest,  and  by  that  attachment  whidi  intermi 
hegefts;  they  ibe)  not  their  degradatioii,  and  shew  no 
drare  to  benefit  their  ooodsdon. 

St.  Thomas,  a  town  in  the  centre  of  tiie  Mand,  amoo^ 
the  mamitains  of  Ciabao,  though  apparently  more  firearv 
in  its  situation,  enjoys  some  natural  advantages,  to  whic^ 
La  Vega  is  a  stranger.  Its  elevation  secures  to  it  the 
mvigaraling  spirit  of  the  breeaes,  which  blow  in  a  variety 
of  Erections,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  fiivour* 
Me  spot,  on  which  health  might  have  erected  her  tem« 
piie^  in  the  Western  Arch^lago.  The  lands  which 
encircle  it,  though  ^Mi&ed  to  the  storms,''  are  capafaSe  of 
mnch  iadpravementf  and:  those  who  wish  to  live  retired 
£ram  the  ^  circling  haunts  of  noisy  men,"  to  recover 
tibeir  health  when  it  Kas  been  impaired,  or  to  preserve  it 
Ibee  firoQ^.inlury,  may  find  in  the  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
an  andistttrbed  retreaf.  Its  central  situation  to  the  scat^ 
tsnrd  inhabitants  of  the  forests,  and  their  distanee  from 
other  towns,  are  the  principal  causes  of  its  present  import 
tmuaet;    and  the  {Nromiae  of  hoaltbt    which  k  almost 
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insaresy  may  be  conudered  as  tto  principal  reoommeadar 
tion. 

Zeiboy  a  town  towards  the  fUtst^m  coast,  has  solitude 
to  recommend  it,  without  the  promise  of  bestowing 
health.  Men  who  occasionally  wander  through  tractlets 
desarts,  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  are  happy  in  find-" 
ing  some  refreshment  when  they  reach  the  extremi^  of 
^  their  journey ;  and  while  they  have  an  qsportunity  of 
oonvarung  with  their  own  species,  and  of  supplying  their 
temporary  wants,  the  vilkj^  which  they  enter  with  no 
other  motives,  is  forsaken  by  them  without  the  least 
segret  It  is  from  such  characters  that  the  town  of  Zeibo 
dmves  its  subsistence,  because  it  is  by  such  characterm 
diat  it  is  chiefly  visited* 

Agua,  a  little  town  on  the  Southern  coast,  derives  the 
Httle  importance  which  it  has,  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  with  2jeibo;  namely,  from  the  distance  of  its  situai- 
tioQ  to  other  towns,  and  the  .inhabitants  which  frequent 
its  neighbourhood.  Its  relative  situation  is  more  eligible 
tiian  that  of  Zeibo ;  but  the  advimtages  which  this  supe- 
riority affi>rds,  are  too  minute  for  discrimination.  Both 
of  these  towns  bear  evident  marks  of  having  seen  better 
days;  but  the  activity  of  commerce  has  given  place  to 
solitude  and  desolation.  Unhappily,  they  both  border 
cm  extensive  swamps,  which  confine  a  vast  body  of  sti^ 
nant  waters,  and  impregnate  the  air  with  unwholesome 
vapours.  In  short,  their  situations  may  be  deemed  ui>* 
healthy.  Which  is  the  most  so,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  and 
it  is  needless  to  inquire,  when  neither  is  of  sufficient  im» 
portance  to  merit  further  notice. 

Small  as  these  towns  are,  Isabella,  the  first  ci^  which 
was  ever  erected  by  the  Europeans  in  the  new  world,  is 
still  less.  The  circumstance  of  its  antiauity  is  almost  the 
only  reason  for  which  it  is  rememberea.  A  few  solitary 
houses  are  still  to  be  seen;  but  the^  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  denominJErteit  a  village.  Even  its  ruins  are  gone  to 
decay;  and  a  sufficiency  are  hardly  to  be  found,  to  poii^ 
out  its  ancient  extent,  or  to  afford  us  a  specimen  of  the 
architecture  which  was  to  grace  the.  Western  world,  A 
few  memorials  of  superstition  have  survived  the  wastes  of 
time;  these  are  the  chief  relics  of  ancient  Isabella  which 
arc  now  to  be  seen.  A  murmuring  rivulet  breaks  upon 
the  silence  of  the  scene,  as  we  approach  its  scite;  and. a 
&w  solitary  crosses,  to  which  the  bushes  nod,  inform  as 
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ihat  we  have  reached  the  spot  The  eye  gazes  for  a  few 
4noinent8  upon  k  spectaole  which  affords  a  melancholy 
pleasure^  and  fills  the  imagination  with  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions^  which  can  hardly  be  described.  Columbus  and  his 
first  adventurers  seem  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  and 
we  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  those  feelings  which  ^ust 
have  warmed  his  bosom. 

Besides  the  capital,  and  other  towns  which  we  have 
mentioned,  there  are  several  villages,  if  such  they  mav 
be  termed,  that  exhibit  ah  appearance  still  more  despi- 
cable. They  are  about  sixteen  in  number;  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  Island ;  but  are  so  insigni- 
ficant, as  to  merit  no  distinct  notice.  Their  situations 
are  in  general  adapted  to  the  local  conveniences  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  the  most  respectable  lie  towards  the 
territories  of  the  French.  The  scites  on  which  some  of 
them  stand,  are  eligible,  and  the  lands  which  encircle 
them  are  capable  of  much  improvement  Unfortunately^ 
however,  they  only  serve  to  give  a  more  striking  feature 
to  the  wild  fertility  which  is  every  where  conspicuous ;' 
and  appear  like  hovels  of  wretchedness  huddled  together 
in  a^roup  by  mere  accident^  amidst  some  of  the  finest 
lands  in  tne  world. 

The  causes  of  so  much  indolence  And  wretchedness 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  which  Spain  has  established  in  all  her  domi- 
nions. Either  civil  or  religious  despotism,  when  it  ope- 
jrates  separately,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  degrade  a 
people ;  but  when  they  unite  together,  they  cannot  &U 
to  prove  destructive  to  prosperity.  The  fatal  effects  of 
these  pernicious  principles,  have  been  felt  in  Spanish 
Hispaniola  in  all  ttieir  force. 

In  its  civil  department,  the  towns  were  nominally  go- 
verned by  a  local  municipality,  which  became  inefficient 
through  its  inherent  weakness,  and  the  comtant  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy.  The  privileges  either  granted  to 
the  latter,  or  arrogated  by  them,  were  such  as  obliged 
the  civil  officers  to  confine  their  power  to  the  regulations 
of  some  inferior  branches  of  commerce;  while  even  this 
contracted  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  was  subjected  to 
the  controul  of  the. governor  of  the  colony. 

^^'Die  more  importantends  of  general  justice,  wereadmi- 
niftered  by  six  more  respectable  judges,  severaUy  appointed 
for  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  who  formed  one  of  the 
eleven  courts  of  audience^  distributed  among  the  colonies, 
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Md  which  BTt  a  mod^l  of  th^  Spanirii  Cbanc^iry.  Th6  de- 
dsioTM  of  the^  eonfts  were  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Coim- 
t\\  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  exo^  in  ci^il  casea,  where  the 
object  of  litigation  did  not  amount  in  tidne  to  a  mm  near 
Hmen  hundred  pounds.  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain  repre- 
aentt  the  head  of  the  ^^ovemment  The  council  over- ruled 
every  department,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  military  and 
^mmercial ;  and  has  always  preserved  its  dignity.  With 
it  originates  every  ordinance  relative  to  the  government 
6f  the  colonies,  which  must  be  passed  bv  the  minority  of 
a  third  of  its  members.  At  the  head  of  this  council  the 
king  is  always  understood  to  preside.  There  is  also  a 
^mmercial  assembly,  fbr  the  purposes  of  an  immediate 
attention  to  all  its  oj^ects,  which  could  not  be  eflbcted  by 
any  other  means.  Tne  local  officers  immediately  below 
the  whole  of  these,  consist  of  the  different  commandants, 
and  a  variety  of  inferior  officers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion ;  many  of  whose  situations  were  sinecures,  as  valu- 
able as  the  proprietors  of  the  Isli^nd  were  depreciated.^ 
RainsforcTs  History  of  St.  Doming),  p.  73. 

In  its  ecclesiastical  department,  the  mode  of  jgovem- 
ment  was  much  worse  than  in  that  of  its  civil.  The  rea- 
der will  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  a  fevonrable 
account,  when  he  is  informed  that  in  Hispaniola,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  new  world,  the  /tofy  inquisitkm. 
was  .established  in  all  its  horrors*  The  excesses  of  the 
dergy  had  compelled  the  legislature  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  the  mother 
country,  but  In  these  remote  appendages  of  the  empire^ 
both  power  and  enormity  continued  to  prevail.  Almost 
*very  dass  of  the  community  was  subjected  to  their  domi- 
nion, and  scarcely  any  transaction,  of  whatever  naturs^ 
could  escape  their  interference.  Exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  by  the  grants  of  Alexandef  VL  and 
Jqlius  II.  to  Ferdinand,  they  were  under  the  controul  of 
no  superior;  and,  availing  themselves  of  this  immunity, 
they  swarmed  in  numbers  to  this  prolific  region^  Their 
revenues,  which  were  in  themselves  immense,  were  after* 
ward  augmented  by  the  generosity  with  which  they  con-^ 
trived  to  inspire  their  devotees.  Their  primary  stipends 
were  establisned  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  when 
the  mine*  of  Ciaboa  poulred  Ibrth  their  gold.  Their 
established  stipcfnds  became  a  temptirtion  to  other^  attd 
die  number  of  priests  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease  of  that  poverty,   which  their  presence  fai  part 


oreated.  When  the  miMs  became  exhausted,  thetc 
locusts  still  remained^  and  continiied  lo  fatten  in  the 
midst  of  that  desolation^  whidi  their  rapacity  had  occ»* 
•ioned. 

But  though  diese  dergjrmen  had  been  exempted  from 
die  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see^  through  the  solicitations 
of  FerdioMid,  his  successors  were  obliged  to  interpose,  to 
counteract  the  corruptions  which  every  where  prevailed. 
^<  Many  of  the  benences  (says  Hainslbrd)  were,  however, 
now  filled  by  the  secular  eleilgy,  according  to  an  effort  (^ 
Ferdinand  Vl.  to  remedy  the  vicious  and  abomiimble 
abuses  of  tlie  regulars.  It  has  been  already  stated  to  have 
been  honoured  with  the  seat  of  th^  Arcbiepiscopal  see;;, 
it  had  also  all  the  minor  dignities,  while  the  curas^  or 
parish  priests,  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  sacerdotal  d^ 
nity  throughout  the  country." — Page  71. 

It  B  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  the  disso- 
luteness of  manners  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  abso- 
lutely universal.  Some  were  to  be  fouiid,  ami(kt  this 
general  depravity,  who  still  felt  an  attachment  ^to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  who  had  not  forgotten  that  rewards 
lUid  punishments  awaited  mankind  beyond  the  grave.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their  numbers  were  very  few. 
The  instructions  which  they  were  able  to  impart,  must 
have  been  swallowed  in  the  vortex  of  iniquity,  which 
overwhehned  the  inhabitants,  and  prevailed  in  a  more 
rardcular  manner  among  their  nominal  brethren. 
Their  sensuality  degraded  the  profession  of  the  whole 
body,  and  countera<^  the  influence  of  solitary  exann 
pie.  Few  aihong  the  inhabitants  could  be  inducer!  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  expectation^  of  another  life,  while  they 
saw  their  priests  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  this,  in  the 
same  moment  that  thev  recommended  self  denial  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  The  ascendancy  which  they  had 
attained  over  the  minds  of  their  deluded  devotees,  for- 
bade them  indeed  to  inveigh  openly  against  their  conduct; 
but  this  silence  could  not  destroy  their  internal  convio- 
tions.  The  languor  which  followed  these  convictions, 
which  they  durst  not  express,  became  visible  in  their 
whole  deportment,  and  disseminated  itself  through  the 
common  avocations  of  life.  Indolence  became  preferable 
to  labour  in. their  ef;timation,  wh^n  they  found  themselves 
plundered  of  the  fruits  of  tlieir  industry ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  nation  upon  earth,  whose  inhfr- 
bilsnls  wwdd  contitano  to  persevere^  whoi  they  found 
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their  robbers  to  tnnltiply  in  proportion  to  their  own  ex« 
ertions,  and  th^mselres  compelled  to  sastain  the  evil, 
without  the  hope  or  even  the  possibility  of  redress. 

Through  these  and  similar  causes,  the  Spanish  colcmj 
of  St  Domingo,  which  in  early  years  was  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing condition,  sunk  gradually  into  decay.  The  lands 
which  had  once  been  cultivated,  were  neglected,  and 
plantations  which  had  beeh  prosperous,  were  consigned 
over  to  the  wild  luxuriance  <h  nature.  Poverty,  the 
natural  consequence  of  sloth,  soon  overtook  the  inhabi* 
tants;  and  ignorance,  its  concomitant,  only  prepared 
them  for  further  impositions.  Their  spiritual  tyrants 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  these  arcum- 
stances  gave  them,  and  embittered  their  lives  with  a  train 
of  ceremonies,  whidi  were  at  once  irritating  and  unmean- 
ing. Life,  under  such  impostors,  becomes  doubly  insup- 
portable;  they  rob  their  victims  of  what  might  rend^ 
the  present  state  comfortable,  and  afford  them  no  light 
that  can  guide  them  with  safety  to  the  felicities  of  an- 
other. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  population,  and  the  different 
shades  which  they  exhibit,  we  have  already  spoken ;  and 
it  is  needless  now  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  dif- 
ferent names  by  which  the  grades  have  been  distinguished* 
Of  the  herds  of  cattle  we  have  also  spoken,  so  far  as 
their  numbers  could  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  Their 
articles  of  modern  produce  were  sugar,  ginger,  cocoa^ 
tobacco,  indigo,  ana  maze^  with  some  cassava  root,  and 
dye  woods.  But  even  these  articles  were  raised  more 
with  a  design  to  supply  their  own  consumption,  than  to 
establish  any  trade,  it  is  true,  sudi  of  the  above  com- 
modities as  were  not  wanted  by  themselves,  were  exported 
to  the  mother  country;  but  they  are  too  insignificant  to 
merit  distinct  notice.  Hides  constituted  their  principal 
article  of  exportation ;  and  the  beasts,  in  former  years, 
were  slaughtered  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain 
their  skins.  Of  late  years,  however,  as  the  French  colony 
increased  in  population,  they  found  the  carcases  also  to 
be  a  valuable  resource.  This  therefore  they  contrived  to 
rescue  from  the  vultures,  to  which  they  had  heretofore 
been  consigned.  The  French  received  them  p;ladly,  and 
both  parties  were  mutually  benefitted  by  the  mtercourse. 
But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Spanish  territories,  to  take  a 
survey  pf  the  French  division  of  the  Island. 

By  the  line  of  demarcation,  of  whidi  we  luive  abneady 
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;^^eii  in  the  preceding  ch^iter^  the  French  were  pkoed 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Western  part  The 
natural  advantages  of  their  territorv  were  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Spanish  division;  but  the  activity  of  its 
inhabitants  not  only  surmounted  these  inconveniences, 
bat  raised  their  colony  to  a  state  of  splendour,  which 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  contrasts  to  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  Island,  that  can  be  well  conceived.  Their  wnole 
portion,  being  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled,  was 
too  extensive  to  be  placed  under  one  common  jurisdic- 
tion ;  it  was  therefore  divided  into  three  distinct  districts 
or  provinces, — the  Northern^  Western^  and  Southern.  In 
the  Northern  district  was  included  the  Island  of  Tortuga. 
It  began  at  the  river  Massacre,  and  extended  on  ue 
Northern  coast  about  forty  leagues,  to  Cape  St  Nicholas, 
the  North  West  extremity  of  the  Island.  This  district 
ecmtained  twenty-six  parishes,  and  the  towns  and  har- 
bours of  Cape  Francois,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  and 
Cape  St  Nicholas. 

The  Western  district  b^ns  where  the  Northern  ends^ 
and  extoids  from  Cape  St  Nicholas  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
the  Western  extremity  of  the  Island,  including  the  vast 
bay  whidi  lies  between  these  two  capes.  This  district 
contained  fourteen  parishes,  and  several  towns  of  conu- 
derable  importance.  The  principal  of  these  were  Port 
au  Prince^  St  Mark,  LeoAne,  Petit  Ooave,  Jeremie^ 
Gonawes,  and  Aroahaye.  iVithin  this  district  there  are 
several  harbours,  but  those  only  of  Port  au  Prince  and 
Gonawes  can  be  entered  with  safety ;  though  it  occupies 
an  extent  of  coast,  from  one  cape  to  the  other,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  leagues..  There  are  a  variety  of  bays 
and  inlets,  in  which  vessels  may  find  shelter  from  parti- 
cular winds;  but  on  other  occasions  these  open  roads  are 
much  exposed,  and  the  ships  which  lie  at  anchor  are  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  when  the  winds  set  in  from 
different  points  of  the  compass. 

The  Southern  district  commencing  at  Cape  Tiburon^ 
stretches  due  £ast  between  sixty  and  seventy  leagues, 
and  terminates  at  the  river  a  PUresy  whidi  duvides  the 
French  from  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  South.  .  In 
this  district  there  are  twelve  parishes  and  two  towns;  but 
unfortunately,  it  possesses  not  a  single  harbour,  and  its 
roads  and  bays  are  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  The 
names  of  its  towns  are  Lies  Cayes,  and  Jacmel.  The 
want  of  safirty  for  shipping  renders  these  towns  of  com- 
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rliTdy  sriMill  impoitauce)  rad  tends  perhaps  to  tigmmm 
th«  others,  which  have  beea  erected  in  move  tortus 
Dttle  situatums.  The  dificulty  of  remonag  the  produce 
ef  this  district  to  a  more  oonYeAient  port,  obliges  vessels 
occasionally  to  load  at  Lies  Cayes;  but  they  dare  net  esh- 
oounSer  a  storm  in  t^is  situation.  In  th,e  hmrricaae  sea* 
sons  th^  are  obliged  to  quit  this  dangerous  port  altotfe^ 
ther,  to  seek,  in  uie  Baye  des  Flanands,  a  safety  whic^ 
Les  Cayes  does  not  afibrd. 

Of  tK^se  three  districtj^  the  towns,  plantations,  p^ula* 
tion,  and  productions,  we  shall  take  some  notice,  beginning 
with  the  Northern  district,  which  indudes  the  eapitol. 
Cape  Francois,  the  or^n  of  which  wae  somewhat 
sii^ular. 

When  the  Buccaniers  had  formed  <)Mnseives  into  a 
colony  'on  this  Island,  their  gofemmcnt,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  devolred,  in  1655,  on  D^Ogertonywliose 

Eersonal  &me  drew  inany  who  bad  been  persecated  at 
ome,  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  asylum  which  his  lenient 
measures  had  established  in  St  Domingo.  Among  tliese 
adventurers  was  one  Gobin,  a  Cahdnist,  wbo,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  in&nt  colony,  ereoied  a  house  on  ibe  cape 
in  1680,  and  prerailed  on  others  to  join  him  in  bie 
retreat  Time  added  to  their  numb^r^  and  the  ooiMro» 
niencies  of  their  situation  justified  their  choiqe.  As  tbe 
lands  becamo  cleared,  and  the  value  of  its  comoiodious 
bay  became  known,  both  inhabitants  and  diippsBg 
resorted  to  the  spot,  and  raised  the  town  of  Cape  Fcao* 
eois  to  that  el^aneo,  wealth,  and  eommercial  import 
tance,  which  it  exhibited  in  1790. 
^  Its  situation^  neverthdess,  when  considensd  in  itaei^ 
18  not.  to  be  commended.  It  standi  at  the  Coot  of  a  vary 
Ugh  moantmiA,  called  Le  Mome  dtt  Cap,  wliieh  prevents 
lll^  inhabitants  from  enjoying  those  Te&eshina;  land 
breezes  wbidi  are  so  necessary  to  heahh ;  and  by  ob* 
structing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  oanses  them  to  reverberate 
in  such  a  manner,  as  sometimes  to  render  the  heat  almost 
iosupportabte.  The  winds  which  reach  the  inhabitanls 
are  those  that  bbw&om  the  coast;  but  being  obUffed  to 
pass  over  some  extensive  marshes,  they  beeome  impng* 
nated  with  stagnant  vapours,  which  Tender  tben  war* 
wholesome^ 

The  year  1695  fomidied  them  with  u  >metttnebolf 
opportunity  of  dianging  their  silnation*  The  town  a* 
this  lime^  after  haviog  enjoyed  ihf  aAvmtages,  and  enfi» 
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fared  the  inoonveiiieiiDes  of  itp  •ituation,  ftom  the  period 
of  its  first  establishm^ity  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  British  in  conjunction,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  it 
was  taken,  jdundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

But  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  which  compelled 
them  to  begin  the  town  anew,  they  once  more  permitted 
its  rdativo  advantages  to  outweigh  its  local  incon- 
veniences; and  Cape  Francois  sprang  up  from  the  scite 
cS  its  desolation.  In  1790  k  contained  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  houses,  which  were  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  el^nce  which  scarcely 
any  town  in  the  West  Indies  could  presume  to  rival. 
These  houses  were  arranged  in  thirty  streets,  which 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were  ornamented 
with  squares  and  public  buildmgs.  The  shops  and  ware- 
houses were  both  numerous  and  extensive,  stored  with 
the  riches  of  Europe,  and  the  productions  of  the  new 
world. 

The  church  was  a  superb  and  stately  edifice,  erects 
at  a  vast  expence^  and  was  only  finidied  within  a  few 
years  prior  to  1^  time  of  which  we  speidc.  The  govern- 
ment house,  die  barracks,  the  royal  arsenal,  the  theatre, 
and  the  prison,  were  edifices  whicn  could  not  £iil  to  excite 
the  notice  of  the  traveHer.  The  magnificent  squares  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  Clugny,  each  of  which  was  embellf^ed 
with  a  fbimtain,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  contributed  much  to  counteract  the  unwbolesome- 
ness  of  the  air.  To  these  poblic  buildings  and  conve- 
niences, they  had  added  some  that  were  of  a  humane 
nature.  These  were  the  houses  which  provided  for  the 
sick  and  indigent,  who,  without  friends  and  without 
resources,  must  otfierwise  have  perished  in  a  foreign 
land. 

8ut  notwithstanding  the  superior  elegance  yof  Cape 
Francois,  the  streets  in  general  were  rather  too  narrow ; 
and  lying  upon  a  foundation  which  is  destitute  of  decli- 
vity, tliey  were  almost  always  dirty.  Their  pavement 
wgs  only  partifd,  being  whcuty  confined  to  the  middle ; 
•n  this  account  the  filth  which  naturally  collects,  could 
not  fa3  to  stagnate  in  the  kennels,  whidi  became  more 
and  more  unequal  fh)m  the  attrition  <^  those  puddle 
waters  and  impinrities,  which  were  left  undrained. 

But  for  these  local  disadvantages,  the  excellencies  of 
the  harbour  were  supposed  to  make  the  inhabitants  a 
more  than  adeqimte  restitntion.    The  ships  which  arrive 
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from  Europe,  find  it  admirably  adapted  for  thdr  admis* 
sion ;  and  the  safety  which  it  affiirds,  though  not  infal<» 
lible,  18  not  unworthy  of  regard.  The  only  wind  that 
can  prove  injurious  to  ships  which  have  taken  refuge  in 
it,  must  blow  irom  the  North  East;  and  even  with  this, 
the  sea  must  be  wrought  into  a  most  violent  tempest  be- 
fore they  cafi  suffer  considerably.  The  entrance  mto  the 
harbouis  though  not  dangerous,  is  full  of  reefi,  which, 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest, 
break  the  fury  of  its  waves.  From  this  harbouf  a  ship 
departs  with  the  greatest  ease;  ^e  quits  the  head  lands 
in  an  instant,  and  launches  immediately  into  tlie  open 
sea. 

The  town,  which  is  situaleil  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
is  closely  united  on  one  side  with  an  extensive  plain, 
which  contains,  perhaps,  without  any  exception,  some 
of  the  richest  lands  in  the  woMd.  This  plain  is  about 
four  leagues  in  breadth,  and  twenty  leagues  in  length ; 
and  of  late  years  it  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar;  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  drawn 
a  greater  quantitjr,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  eartb« 
of  the  same  extent,  was  ever  known  to  produce.  Though 
not  a  single  river  of  any  conuderable  dimensions  ran 
through  It,  yet  the  planters  contrived  to  get  it  weli 
watered,  froih  the  various  streams  which  descended  from 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  numerous  springs  which  , 
arose  in  the  plain.  This,  without  doubt,  nas  added  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  has  amply  repaid  the  hus- 
bandman for  all  his  expences  and  his  toils. 

Through  this  extensive  garden  the  planters  have  cut  a 
variety  of  roads  for  their  own  conveniency,  the  margina 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  limes  and  citron  trees. 
Individual  property  is  divided  by  the  same  materials; 
and  so  closely  are  the  limes  and  citrons  planted  together, 
that  they  serve  for  fences  against  the  encroachment  of 
animals. 

The  French  colopists  began  to  cultivate  this  delightful 
spot  in  the  year  1670,  when  their  numbers  were  aug- 
mented by  the  fugitives  of  St  Christopher's  and  Santa 
Cruz.  They  had  K>ng  fixed  their  eyes  upon  this  desirable 
plain  prior  to  the  above  period ;  but  they  dreaded  the 
incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  as  their  principal  force  could  easily  be 
drawn  into  that  neighbourhood.  The  augmentation  of 
their  numbers,  howeyer,  banished   their  apprehensions^ 
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«nd  the  Spaniards  retired  with  their  fears.  From  that 
time,  till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  which 
filled  the  Island  with  the  most  inexpressible  horrors,  it 
afforded  them  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  to  which 
die  mountains  of  Cibao  could  produce  no  rival. 

This  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
ocean,  is  terminated  on  the  South  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  through  the  whole  Island ;  and  which 
varies  in  distance  across  this  plain,  from  the  Northern 
shore,  from  four  to  ei^ht  leagues.  In  this  part  their  ac- 
clivities are  gentle,  their  hei^t  is  not  excessive,  and  their 
sides  have  been  cultivated  with  considerable  success. 
Towards  their  summits  they  are  broken  into  a  variety  of 
interstices  or  vallies,  in  which  indigo  and  cofl^  have 
been  planted,  and  they  have  been  found  productive  even 
beyond  .calculation, 

<<  In  these  delightful  vales  (says  Raynal)  all  the  sweets 
of  spring  are  enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  summer. 
There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year,  and  they  are 
equally  fine.  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruits,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  riches  of 
poetical  descriptions.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  are 
enchanted  with  a  variety  of  objects,  coloured  and  reflected 
by  the  purest  light  The  air  is  temperate  in  the  day 
time,  and  the  nights  are  constantly  cool.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  plain,  upon  whom  the  sun  darts  his  most  power- 
ful rays,  repair  to  these  mountains  to  breathe  a  cooler 
air,  and  allay  their  thirst  Mrith  wholesome  water.  Happv 
the  mortal  who  first  taudit  the  French  to  settle  on  this 
delicious  spot." — Vol.  IV.  p.  254. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,  exclusively  of 
troqps  and  sailors,  were  estimated,  in  1790,~  at  20,000 : 
of  these  12,000  were  enslaved,  and  8000  were  fi'ee. 
AnuHig  the  latter  description  are  included  the  whites,  and 
people  of  colour,  together  with  such  negroes  as  had  ob-' 
tained  their  freedom.  The  former  were  chiefly  employed 
in  domestic  purposes;  so  that  the  whole  number  is  to  be 
understood  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  town.* 

Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Island, 
lies. about  forty  miles  East  of  Cape  Francois,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Massacre,    which  divided  the 


•  See  Edwards,  Vol.  ill,  p.  139.     RaiDsfurd,  p.  7s;  and  Rayoal, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  955. 
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French  from  the  Spanish  tenitories.  Not  far  from  the 
place  where  it  now  stands^  was  formerly  a  town  called 
Bayaha,  which  was  situated  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  coa^  than  Fort  Dauphin.  It  was  this  inconve* 
niency  which  induced  the  colonists  to  change  the  situa* 
tion,  and  with  it  they  changed  the  name.  The  present 
situation  of  this  town  is  on  the  interior  UMirgin  of  a  ept^ 
cious  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
through  a  narrow  channel  about  1500  fathoms  long,  and 
100  broad. ,  This  is  the  only  outlet  through  whidi  mer- 
chandize can  be  conveyed,  and  through  which  vessels  can 
enter.  On  a  small  peninusula  to  uie  North  stands  a 
small  fort;  on  the  West  the  town  is  encircled  by  a  river, 
which  flows  by  the  village  Trou,  while  it  is  bounded  on 
the  East  by  the  shores  of  Manchenillo  Bay.  On  its 
Southern  side  is  a  part  of  that  luxuriant  and  ext^sive 
plain,  which  yielded  its  riches  to  the  inhabitants  of  C^>e 
Francois. 

The  houses  in  this  town  did  not  exceed  seventy  in 
number,  but  it  had  its  theatrical  amusements,  assemblies, 
and  concerts.  Its  fortifications  were  adapted  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  place^  capable  of  repelling  a  plundering 
banditti,  and  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  a  more  for- 
midable squadron  for  several  days.  The  atmosphere 
which  the  hihabitants  are  compelled  to  breathe,  b  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  rather  unwholesome ;  for  though  it  b 
so  w  lemoved  from  the  mountains,  as  to  escape  the 
reverberation  of  the  solar  rays,  yet  the  fens  and  morassea 
with  which  it  is  annoyed,  prevent  the  air  from  circulat- 
ing without  a  taint.  But  the  harbour,  with  all  its  excel- 
lencies, has  not  been  able  to  secure  to  Fort  Dauphin  any 
considerable  trade.  The  great  mass  of  produce  was  in 
general  carried  to  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  found  its  way 
into  Europe.  Yet  even  this  circumstance  rendered  it 
some  advantages,  by  leaving  it  to  prosecute  a^ontraband 
trade  with  the  forlorn  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  its  proximity  gave  it  an  adaptation. 

On  the  Northern  coast,  about  forty  fniles  West  of 
f  Cape  Francois,  stands  the  town  of  Port  Paix.  This  was 
the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Buccaniers,  when  they 
began  to  abandon  their  depredatory  mode  of  life,  and  to 
forsake  the  Island  of  Tortuga,  which  lies  directly  oppo- 
site. The  situation  of  this  town  is  less  commodious  than 
that  either  of  Cape  Francois,  or  Fort  Dauphin ;  but  its 
vicinity  to  Tortuga  induced  the  early  inhabitants  to  over- 
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look  what  they  deemed  inferior  ooiifiid^aUoiis.  On  thc^ 
North. East  lies  an  extensive  swamp,  but  the  ffrounds  in 
the  adjacent  country,  having  been  deared,  and  the  lands 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  mdustry  and  care^  have  net 
only  counteracted  the  pestilential  ^uvia,  but  rendered 
the  spot  remarkably  healthy,  by  opening  a  free  passage 
to  the  circulating  breeze  The  town  itself  is  not  ktr^ 
but  the  inhabitants,  hi  proportion  to  its  size^  were  nume- 
rous in  the  year  1790.  Indigo,  co£fee,  a^nl  cotton,  were 
the  principal  articles  which  they  cultivated ;  but  its  pecu- 
liar sitaatioB,  which  in  a  manner  cat  it  oiFfr€>m  an  inter- 
course with  other  parts  of  the  colon v,  secured  to  it  a 
considerable  contraband  trade 'with  the  Americans,  by 
which  both  parties  were  greatly  enriched.  It  was  from 
this  traffic  that  the  inhabitants  principally  drew  their 
wealth,  though  the  lands  were  highly  prodactive  by 
nature,  and  their  fertility  was  consickrwly  improved  by 
art. 

The  town  of  Cape  Sl  Nicholas,  which  forms  the  Wes* 
tern  boundary  of  the  Northern  district,  contained  in  1790 
i^ut  two  hundred  and  fifty  bouses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
which  had  been  imported  from  the  continent  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  is  both  safe  and  extensive,  and 
so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  has  been  justly  deno* 
minated  the  Key  of  the  Windward  Passage.  This  spa- 
cious inlet  forms  a  bay  of  nearly  six  miles  long^  which  is 
at  once  strongly  fortified,  and  dieltered  from  every  wind. 
This  harbour  was  much  frequented  bv  the  ships  from 
Europe  but  more  paiticulariy  so  by  tnose  of  America, 
which  were  at  liberty  u>  enter  and  traffic  without  danger, 
as  it  was  a  free  port. 

It  was  the  excdlencies  of  the  harbour  that  induced  the 
French  to  erect  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  sterile 
spot,  overlooked  from  behind  with  the  a^iring  mountains 
of  the  Cape^  which  command  both  it  aqd  a  part  of  the 
luurbour,  and  invariably  wear  a  tremendous  frown.  These 
mountains,  together  with  the  fertificaticms,  lodge  Gape 
St.  Nicholas  in  a  place  of  greater  security  than  most  other 
places  in  the  West  Indies;  uid  present  to  en  invading 
foe,  a  more  formidable  front  thaa  the  most  courageous 
assailants  are  willing  to  attack.  The  sterility  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  tdwn,  compelled  the  French  government 
to  make  it  a  free  port,  since  nothing  less,  in  a  country 
so  abounding  with  internal  riches,  could  induce  the  inha- 
bitants to  take  up  their  residence  on  so  forlorn  a  9p9i. 
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But  even  thb  temptation  was  found  an  iitsuflScient  aflure- 
ment  to  stock  it  with  a  proper  complement  of  inhabi- 
tants. Tlie  French  ministry  were  therefore  obliged  to 
strengthen  the  residents  with  a  small  colony  of  Aroulians 
and  Germans,  many  of  whom  died  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  many  more  departed  from  the  place.  The  trade 
which  they  have  is  chiefly  with  the  Americans,  who  resort 
thither  for  the  purposes  of  traffic ;  the  only  article  which 
th^  cultivate  with  an  eye  to  exportation  is  cotton. 

This  Northern  district,  which,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, comprehended  about  fifty  leases  of  sea  coast, 
beginning  at  the  river  Massacre,  ana  ending  at  Cape 
St.  Nicholas ;  aiid,  including  Tortuga,  was  divided  into 
twenty-six  parishes.  This  territory,  in  the  year  1790, 
contained  11,996  white  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and 
164,656  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  of  the  people  of 
c<^Iour  no  accurate  account  has  been  given.  At  that  time 
it  reckoned  288  plantations  of  sugar,  2,009  plantations 
of  coffee,  443  of  Indigo,  66  of  cotton,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  establishments  of  an  inferior  nature. 

The  Western  district  contained  still  more  plantations  of 
every  kind  except  coffee,  and  more  inhabitants  than  the 
Northerny  which  we  have  just  surveyed.  Of  this  district 
Port  au  Prince  was  the  capital.  Before  any  part  of  this 
Island  was  ceded  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  French,  the 
latter  confined  their  labours  chiefly  to  the  Western  part, 
it  being  most  remote  from  those  enemies  whose  forces 
they  had  chiefly  to  dread.  The  first  settlement  of  their 
government  was  at  Petit  Goaives ;  but  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  spotinduced  them  to  transfer  it  to  Leogane.  As 
their  territories  became  enlarged,  they  found  this  place 
inconvenient  also;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  1750, 
they  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Port  au  Prince, 
from  whence  it  was  always  removed  in  times  of  war  to 
Cape  Francois,  as  being  a  place  of  greater  securi^.  But 
when  hostilities  were  at  an  end,  it  returned  to  Port  au 
Prince  with  returning  peace. 

The  situation  of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  injudi- 
ciously selected.  It  is  loW  and  marshy;  and  the  air,  im« 
pregnated  with  noxious  vapours,  renders  it  OLtremely 
unmiolesome.  In  addition  to  this,  the  water  is  brackish 
and  disagreeable,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
send  at  a  considerable  distance  for  that  which  is  good: 
The  rains  which  fall  on  the  hills,  descend  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  numberless  drains,  but  they  answer  no  other 
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purpose  than  to  incommode  them ;  they  suffer  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  the  tcHrents,  without  enjoying  their  benefits. 
The  dreadful  earthquake  which  happened  in  1770,  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  seek  after  a  more  eligible 
situation,  though  it  was  fidly  sufficient  to  convince  uiem 
that  it  stood  on  precarious  ground.  It  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged,  though  not  rendered  much  more  commo«> 
dious.  In  1790  it  contained  about  600  houses;  theise 
were  hud  out  in  twenty-nine  streets,  which  were  long  and 
populous,  but  not  handsome.  Its  inhabitants  wei*e  then 
estunated  at  14,754'.  Of  th'ese  2,754*  were  whites,  4,000 
were  free  people  of  colour,  and  8,000  were  slaves. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  au  Prince  lies  the  rich 
plain  of  Cut  de  Sac;  which,  preserving  a  breadth  of  nine 
miles,  extends  about  forty  miles  in  length  towards  the 
East  This  plain  is  enriched  with  water,  carried  to  it 
thi'ough  canals,  even  in  times  of  excesdve  drought,  and 
coverra  with  the  most  valuable  plantations  of  sugar.  The 
mountains  which  rise  around  this  damp  and  unhealthy 
town,  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  cultivated  even  to 
their  summits.  The  oofifee  plantations  extended  along 
their  ridges  even  to  the  line  of  demarcation  at  Riquille, 
and  the  cultivators  found  that  every  spot  possessed  a 
grateful  soil. 

The  scite  of  this  capital  (says  Raynal)  is  <^an  opening 
about  1400  toises  long,  in  a  direct  line,  and  commanded 
on  both  sides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  some  little 
Islands,  have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudicious 
dMHce.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  vessels,  being 
now  almost  choaked  up,  can  no  longer  admit  ships  of  war 
with  safety;  and  the  great  harbour  designed  for  these^ 
being  as  unwholesome  as  the  other,  from  the  exhalati<»s 
of  the  small  Islands,  neither  is  nor  can  be  defended  by 
any  thing  against  a  superior  enemy.  A  single  frigate 
might  safely  come  and  bid  defiance  to  the  French  squa- 
drons in  the  harbour,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  intercept 
any  trading  ships  that  should  attempt  to  go  in  or  out 
without  a  convoy.  Even  the  small  Islands  which  divide 
the  harhours,  so  far  from  defending  the  town  froaoi  an 
invasion,  would  only  serve  to  cover  the  landing.''— -VoL 
IV.  p.  250,  251. 

The  town  of  St.  Mark,  though  less  embayed,  is  not 
much  more  advantageously  situated.  It  lies  on  the  Nor- 
thern shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  point  of  an  obtuse  angles 
fiairmed  by  the  margin  of  the  rocks  and  waves.    ^'  NatiUM 
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{sm  Raynal)  has  left  this  littk  kitenral  of  life  and  odd- 
vation,  bstween  die  aridity  of  the  raountaine,  and  the 
abyss  of  the  waters."  This  town  copnsted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifiy  houses,  oU  built  of  free  stone,  which 
the  inhabitants  raised  without  much  expenoe  or  kbottc, 
in  the  neighbouring  hilis.  These  hills  encircle  it  in  the 
iiirm  of  a  crescoity  the  points  of  which  unite  with  the 
sea;  and  while  they  afford  it  shelter,  they  leave  it  open 
to  the  breezes  of  the  ocean,  which  become  the  springs  of 
health. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  North  of  St.  Mark  is  the  nwutfa 
of  the  great  river  Artibonite,  whi4th  fives  its  name  to  an 
^Ktensive  plain  through  which  it  nows.  The  fertility 
which  its  streams  imputed,  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants,  by  waterii^  tlieir  lands  and  plantation  in 
times  of  drou^t 

Though  the  town  was  not  large,  yet  ks  trade  w^  far 
from  being  inoonsiderable.  The  produce  of  the  whole 
country  between  this  town  and  that  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas 
was  brought  to  it  for  exportation,  and  from  thence  it 
fimnd  its  way  into  £ur<^.  Such  articles  as  co«id  not 
conveniently  be  conveycKl  to  Port  au  Prince^  found  thdy 
way  also  to  Sl  Mark,  frtxn  the  viUaM  of  Tapion,  and 
the  hills  of  Mirebalais,  and  conferred  upon  it  a  degree 
of  relative  respectability,  to  which  its  intrinsic  excellencies 
could  give  it  no  title. 

The  town  of  Leogane,  on  die  Southern  side  of  Port 
au  Prince,  is  much  more  respectabb  than  diat  of  Sl 
Mark.  In  1790  it  contained  betweoi  three  and  fiMir 
hundred  houses;  these  were  distributed  into  fifteen  streets; 
which  were  wide  and  well  laid  out,  and  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  town  a  rectangular  appeacanoe. 
By  these  arrangements  it  was  not  only  qiadous,  but 
handsome;  and  to  add  to  ks  importance,  it  was  seated 
in  the  midst  <^  a  fertile  plain,  which,  though  aarroiw, 
was  highly  productive,  being  at  onoe  well  culuvalcd,  sud 
supplied  with  water  from  a  gt«at  many  rivulets.  It  etands 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  firbm  the  sea;  a  circumstaiioe 
which,  while  it  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  tl)e  bombard* 
ment  of  aa  enemy's  sqaadurca,.  sid:^ects  the  isdiabitants  to 
many  local  inconveniences.  Its  situation,  however,  is  fer 
fbdm  being  inel^Hde.  l%e  so3  is  gratelhl  evmti  to  an 
eKtreme ;  tlie  climate  healthy,  and  the  water  bech  plen** 
dfet  and  good.  Commanded  by  np  heights^  and  paeed 
beyond  the  aanoysnces  of  ships,  It  might  easily  be  ren* 
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^dered  secure  against  a  powerfiil  enemy.  This  could  be 
^effected  witli  a  trifling  expeoce.  A  mound  of  earth 
would' furnish  it  with  a  rampart,  and  the  cavity  frbm 
whence  it  was  taken,  would  become  a  ditch,  which  might 
be  constantly  filled  with  water.  But  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  goyernment  from  this  place,  ta  Port  au  Prince,  in 
1750,  caused  the  Fsendi  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  for- 
tifying it;  and  since  that  period,  subsequent  events  have 
put  it  out  of  tbehr  power. 

Petit  Goave,  which  lies  still  farther  West,  has  been 
of  late  years  of  far  less  consequence  than  Le<^ne.  In 
the  days  of  the  Buccaniers  it  was  of  considerate  impor- 
tance, which  it  derived  from  a  famous  road^  where  ships 
of  all  burdens  found  safe  anchorage,  conveniencies  icir 
repairing  damages;  and  a  shelter  from  almost  every  wind. 
But  as  its  prosperity  depended  upon  the  ravages  of  the 
free-booters,  so  its  destiny  followed  their  decline.  *<  This 
place^  (says  Raynal,)  so  famous  in  the  time  of  the  free* 
booters,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins."  '  Having  nothing  but 
the  ahdiorage  and  safety  which  it  afforded  to  vessels,  to 
recommend  it,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  diat  it  should 
sink  into  decay,  as  soon  as  these  vessels  withdrew.  The 
excellencies  of  this  rendezvous  for  shipping  still  remain, 
but  the  air  is  rendered  so  un^olesome  by  a  morass  in  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  river  Abaret  is  completely  lost;  so 
that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  place  of  resort  The  same  in- 
conveniencies  existed,  indeed,  in  the  early  period  of  its 
history ;  but  the  Buccaniers,  who  braved  every  danger, 
had  not  the  power  of  choice.  Since  that  time  other  har* 
bours  have  been  opened,  and  other  towns  have  been 
built,  in  situations  more  healthful,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  beenj  that  Petit  Goave  retains  but  little  more 
than  a  forsaken  harbour,  a  pestilential  air,  a  neigfabounne 
morass,  some  ruinous  buildings,  a  few  scattered  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  name. 

The  town  of  Jeremie,  or  La  Grande  Anse,  enjoys  a 
much  more  fortunate  situation  than  Petit  Goave.  It  is 
far  advanced  on  the  Western  part  of  the  Island,  and  is 
blessed  with  a  salubrious  air.  It  is  fixed  on  a  rising 
^und,  and  is  not  surrounded  with  those  morasses,  which 
in  other  parts  prove  so  injurious  to  die  life  of  man.  In 
1790  it  was  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  though  not  large, 
could  boast  of  many  welM)uilt  houses.  The  adjacent 
lands  produced  cotton  and  cocoa  in  great  abundance, 
which  induced  many  merchants  of  considerable  opulence 
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to  fix  their  residence  in  it ;  and  in  time  of  hostilities,  the 
privateers  which  rendezvoused  in  the  port,  anti  brought 
their  prizes  thither,  tended  much  to  enliven  the  scene, 
and  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  with  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gonaives  and  Arcahaye  are  villages  of  no  consideraWe 
extent,  thoufrh  the  former  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
which,  with  that  of  Port  au  Prince,  is  considered  the 
most  convenient  in  the  colony. 

The  whole  population  of  this  Western  district,  includ- 
ing those  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  amounted,  in  1790, 
to  205,759.  Of  these  12,798  were  whites,  and  192,961 
were  slaves.  Their  sugar  plantations  were  357 ;  those  of 
cotton  489;  of  Indigo  1,952;  of  coffee  894;  besides  348 
establishments  of  an  inferior  nature. 

Cape  Tiberon  begins  the  Southern  district ;  it  is  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  Island  directly  feeing  Jamaica, 
from  which  it  is  distant  no  more  than  twenty-five  leagues. 
At  this  place  there  was  a  small  settlement;  a  road  which 
afforded  shelter  to  vessels,  which  had  been  buffetted  by 
the  stormy  seas  they  were  obliged  to  encounter  in  these 
parts;  and  there  were  some  fortifications,  capable  of 
afibrding  them  a  temporary  protection. 

Aux  Cayes,  the  principal  town  in  this  district,  has  but 
one  advantage  to  recommend  it, — the  extreme  fertility  of 
the  adjacent  country.  In  all  other  respects  it  wears  a  most 
forbidding  aspect ;  having  no  harbour,  and  being  com- 
pletely sunk  in  bogs  and  swamps,  and  encircled  with  a 
polluted  air.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  however, 
appears  to  have  more  than  counterbalanced  all  these 
natural  disadvantages,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
have  hunted  after  gold,  and  found  a  grave.  The  new 
settlers  who  came  from  Europe  to  reside  in  St.  Domingo, 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  sudden  riches,  were  always  fond 
of  making  iheir  first  attempts  on  the  swampy  banks  of 
its  ponds  and  morasses ;  and  the  death  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  general  provided  them  with  habitations.  In  its 
vicinity  are  a  variety  of  villages,  which  tend  to  its  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  the  extensive  bays  which  are  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are  an  allurement  to  ships,  which  risk  their 
safety  upon  the  same  lucrative  principle.  Many  of  these 
have  been  wrecked  on  this  open  coast,  but  their  numbers 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  from  the  same  risks, 
those  that  have  been  so  fortunate  its  to  escape. 

The  town  itself  contained  about  280  houses,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  inhabitants,  much  mud,  and  much 
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ttaffnant  water.  It  was  destitute  of  fortificatioTis,  nor 
dicT its  condition  scarcely  admit  of  any.  Still,  however, 
according  to  Kaynal,  it  was  possible  both  to  fortify  and 
to  cleanse  this  place.  *'  Both,  (he  observes,)  might  be 
effected  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round  the  town,  and  the 
rubbish  would  serve  to  fill  up  the  marshes  within.  The 
ground,  being  raised  higher  by  this  contrivance,  would 
of  course  grow  drier;  the  water  which  would  be  brought 
down  irom  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch,  would,  with 
the  help  of  some  fortifications,  secure  the  town  from  the 
attacks  of  corsairs,  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary 
defence,  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a  squadron.'* 
Vol.  IV.  p.  246. 

But  these  fortifications,  and  this  draining,  were  only 
thought  of,  not  accomplished,  nor  even  attempted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  more  strongly  recommended  to 
the  French  government  to  remove  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  mother  country,  to  the  little  town  of 
St  Lewis;  but  the  fertility  qf  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Les  Cayes  uniformly  predominated,  and  defeated 
every  intention  which  menaced  it  with  opposition. 

St.  Lewis  is  a  small  town  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
former,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  other  places  of  safety  in  the  neighbourhood, 
makes  a  tolerable  harbour.  The  number  of  its  houses 
did  not  exceed  forty  in  1790;  and  the  inhabitants,  bv  no 
means  numerous,  though  exempted  from  some  of  those 
inccmveniencie^  to  which  their  neighbours  were  exposed, 
fdt  the  calamity  of  having  no  fresh  water.  Some  Jews 
at  length,  at  their  own  expence,  undertook  to  form  an 
aqueduct,  which  they  so  far  accomplished,  as  to  remove 
the  evil.  After  some  time  this  little  place  became  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  district,  while  its  bay  received  the 
few  ships  of  war  which  cast  anchor  on  the  coast.  From 
these  circumstances  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  *'  The 
Defence  of  the  Island." 

Jaquemel,  a  town  which  lies  considerably  further  to 
the  Eastf  in  point  of  size  is  much  upon  a  par  with  St. 
Lewis.  St.  Lewis  was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  Jaquemel  claims  a  much  earlier 
origin.  But  age  added  nothing  to  its  importance.  It 
contained,  in  1790,  not  more  than  forty  houses;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  in  a  due  proportion.  Surrounded  b^ 
hills  on  every  side,  excepting  that  which  faces  the  sea,  it 
stands  on  a  mtla  excavation,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
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provided  ratber  for  it»  security  than  its  svpport^  The 
soil  withiii  the  excavation,  though  $»rtile^  is  too  contracted 
to  be  puUickly  advantageous ;  and  the  hills  with  which 
the  town  is  overlooked^  are  too  ferhiddii^  to  invite  the 
Imbaudman  to  labour*  Jaquemel,  therefore^  considered 
in  itself^  ia  both  smail  and  unimportant.  There  »  a 
relative  point  of  view,  however,  fai  which  its  aspect  ap- 
pears very  di&rent* 

The  Bight  of  Leogane,  which  extends  from  this  pk(^ 
to  €ape  Tiburon  and  to  Port  an  Prince^  ia  bat  little  more 
than  twenty  miles  across,  from  Jsquemel  to  Petit  Gioave,. 
from  whence  to  Port  au  Prince,  bothr  provisions  and 
stores  might  be  conveyed  without  an  exposure  to  the  dan<- 
ger  of  bewff  intereepted  by  an  invading  foe.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  sitintion  in  t»e  of  war  must  be  obviooa 
to  all.  To  cut  off  supplies  from  Port  au  Prince  most  be 
to  blockade  the  whole  I^Unad^  which  would  rehire  more 
ships  than  art  enemy  covid  spare  for  such  a  tedious,  enter- 
prize,  in  which  the  ha^Eard  must  greatly  exceed  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  stores  which  the  mother  oountry^ 
might  send .  out  to  support  her  colony,  eonld  hardly  finl 
to  effect  a  landing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  if  the  vessels 
which  conveyed  them  could  be  so  fortunate  a»  i&  reach 
the  sborea  of  the  Island,,  and  which  in  either  case  wonld 
enable  t\m  capital  to*  sustain  a  siege.  The  stones  which 
have  found  dieir  way  into-  the  colony  from  die  Dutch 
Island  of  Carassou^  tlurou^  this  channel^  in  times  of 
hostilities,  have  sufficiently  proved  tibe  importance  of  tht» 
place.  And  even  thoagfa  it  should  be  capCuped  by  in 
exaggerated  enemy,  yet  the  kills  which  rise  above  it^ 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  the  acquisition^  From  diese  circumstances,. 
Jaquemet  has  been  denominated  the  Storcboose  of  the 
Island,  as  St  Lewis,  from  oensiderations  whkh  have 
been  mentioned;,  has  been  denominated  its  defiusoe. 

The  population  of  this  district,  which  is  the  least  of  the 
Aree^  hea  been  estimated  at  ^2,849  souls :  6,037  of  ttiese 
were  white,  and  76,81^  were  enrioved  negroes^  Its  sugar 
plantations  amounted  to  148,,  those  of  Indigo  to  796» 
those  of  cotton  to  234,  and  those  of  coffee  to  2114;  while 
the  inferior  establishments  amounted  to  119» 

.  Besides  the  towns  which  have  been  already  mentidned 
and  briefly  described,  tfiere  were  many  villages  scattered 
through  the  colony^  of  considenJ^le  loeat  tmportesccj. 
These  were  Baynetle,  about  fifteen  miles  fiKun  Jtiquond^ 
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and  Acdif  still  kss  diatanl  fW>tii  Aim  Cajtes :  these  may 
be  coflisidered  as  belonffiRg  ta  tbe  Sduthem  coast  On 
the  opposite  side  of  die  tslaod  stood  Miragoone,  and 
Nipes;  ahd^  in  the  iiUnrior  of  the  eountiy,  Plaisance^ 
Cui  de  Sacy  and  Petit  Fond,  became  the  medinms  of 
traflic  to  those  inbabitants,  who  found  it  inoonvenieot  to 
visit  the  towns  on  the  shores.  The  shop»  in  these  interior 
Tillages  were  well  svppUed  with  the  articles  which  were 
wanted  bj  the  inhabitants,  from  the  maritime  towns^ 
The  wealth  arising  from  this-  important  colony  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  may  be  considered  as  almost  immense : 
but  this  will  best  appear  from  the  following  aggregate 
statement;  wfaich,^  at  one  glance,  aflfcM'ds  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  territories  of  the  Spaniards,  and*  shews  us 
what  industry  may  achieve. 

The  land  which  the  IVench  had  brought  into  a;  state 
of  cultivation,  amoanted,  in  the  year  1790,  to  2,2^9,480 
English  acres,  tfarouflh  all  their  districts*  Their  sugar 
plantadiMis  amounted  to  79»;  those  of  cofifer  to  ^1 17 ; 
tboar  a£  cotton  to  789 ;  those  of  Indigo  to  5,160 ;  those 
•f  choookte  or  cocon.  to  54 ;  and  those  of  on:  inferior 
mdwfey  far  raising  various  kind»  of  vegetable  necessaries^ 
and  fbr  cowducting  the  manii£u;ture  of  arddes  for  domes- 
tic useto  628 ;  so  UuuC  on  the  whole,  they  had  iu>  less 
than  8,586  distinct  establiBimientB  scattered  thtougfaiHtt 
the  oolony^* 

Nor  did/  either  the  population  oi*  die  produce  of  tiie 
UaHdl  fail  short  of  what  the  cukivBtioH  woidd  teooh  us 
teexpcct.  The  mhabitants of  the d^rent  dutriots^  in 
1790,  aMoUiHed  to  30,881  whiees,^  of  both  scdtes  and 
every  BgBf  mdi  ^S%^4M  ttc^'slaves.  But  in  this  aooDont 
neitner  thegc^ldiera  nor  sailors*  among  the  whittos^  nor  the 
servants  employed  in  domestic  purposes  among  the 
blacks,  ore  included.  Those  of  the  hitter  descnption 
were  estimated,  at  46»Q(>0,.  whicb^  added  to  the  former 
nmnber^  must  mtil  die  cotaipleiyient  to)  nearly  4<80^O0O^ 

Of  Ae  firfee  people  <tf  colour  the  accomits  have  been 
variously  estimated ;  in  1787  they  were  stated  at  20,000; 
but  in  1790  the  general  suffirage  fixed  them  at  24^000. 
If  tfaere^re  we  unite  the  whites,. the  coloured  people, 
and  the  idaves  together^,  we  s£iaU  find  the  population  of 


•  8m  «i  Bdwardtf  Vol.  111.  p.  mo';  tad  Raliwftyrd'i  Htfterr  oi  St. 
Doming*}  p.  S5. 
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the  French  colony  in  St.  Domingo  to  hare  amounted,  in 
1790)  to  more  than  Jioe  hundred  cmd  forty-four  thousand 
souls  ;  exclusively  of  the  troops  appointed  to  defend  the 
territory,  and  the  sea-faring  men  engaged  in  conveying 
the  produce  to  the  different  markets.* 

It  has  been  said,  that  prior  to  the  war,  St  Domingo 

Produced  as  miich  sugar  alone,  as  all  the  British  West 
ndia  possessions  united,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
coffee,  cotton,  and  Indigo.  The  exports  from  the  French 
colony  in  this  Island  in  the  year  1789  were  as  follows. 
White  sugar,  47,516,531  pounds 

Brown  ditto,  -  93,773,800 

Coffee,  -  -  76,835,219 

Cotton,  -  -  7,004,274. 

Indigo,  -  -  758,628 

To  this  must  be  added  tanned  hides,  molasses,  ^irits, 
&C.  to  the  amount  in  value  of  46,873  livres. 

Great  as  this  produce  of  1789  may  appear,  it  is  by  no 
means  eoual  to  the  average  of  this  and  uie  two  preceding 
years.  By  this  average  the  white  sugar  alone  amounted 
to  58,642,214  pounds;  the  raw  hides  were  in  number 
6,500,  and  those  that  were  tanned  7,900;  while  other 
articles  kept  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  1787,  the 
produce  of  the  colony  freighted,  for  Europe  alone,  470 
ships,  which  contained  112,253  tons,  and  employed  in 
their  navigation  11,220  seamen.  These  statements  are 
founded  upon  leffal  returns.  The  articles  which  were 
smuggled  out  ca  the  colony,  though  considerable  in 
amount,  can  afford  no  grounds  for  an  accurate  estim*- 
tion.  But  as  the  productions  of  1787,  1788,  and  1789, 
amounted  on  an  average  to  jg4,956,780  steriing,  it  can- 
not be  judged  unreasonable  to  conclude^  that  with  the 


*  The  aboTe  tiatemeat  of  the  popnlttioii  of  Frendi  St.  Dottingo, 
corMtpond*  wHh  that  giTen  by  Mr.  Edmurds ;  h«t  tb«t  fiTca  by  Mr. 
Raintford  is  somewhal  differcDt.  He  lupposet  that  the  iohabitanta 
thoold  be  stated  in  the  following  numbers  and  proportions:  whites 
40,000,  negro  slaves  500,000,  coloured  people  94,000,  mmhing  in  aU 
3^4,000  souls. 

£xtensiire  as  this  population  may  appear,  the  account  Is  hy  no  meant 
equal  lo  that  given  by  the  aothora  of  the  Encyclopedia  Plerthensis.  - 
Their  words  are  as  IbUowa :  «<  Belbre  the  Revolution  the  population  of 
tbe  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  was  estimated  at  49,00o  white  people, 
44,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  600,000  alaves;*'  amounting  in  aU  to 
686,000  soulfi.  «  Of  these,  two  thirds  hare  lost  their  lives  during  the 
dreadful  convulsions  which  hnvo  taken  pl«ce.**--pSoe  "  HifpaaioU,  po* 
pulation  of.** 
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itddition  of  contraband  traffic,  mahogany,  and  other 
woods,  the  colony  produced  annually  more  than^w  wm7- 
lions  sterling.  In  1791  the  exports  still  e?(ceeded  the 
above  averai^c  calculations,  both  in  quantities  and  value; 
and  perhaps  in  no  portion  of  the  globe,  has  its  surface, 
in  proportion  to  its  dimensions,  yielded  so  much  wealth 
as  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,* 

The  qualities  of  these  ricn  productions  will  no  more 
leave  room  for  doubt  than  their  quantities.  The  excel- 
lency of  its  sugar  is  admitted  by  all ;  which,  as  well  as 
the  quantities,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  lands,  and  to  an  opportunity  which 
the  French  planters  have  had  of  watering  their  canes. 
**  The  coflee  is  excellent;  each  tree  in  a  state  of  beadng 
will  produce  on  an  average  a  pound  weight,  and  is  some- 
times equal  to  that  of  Mocha.  Cotton  grows  naturally, 
of  an  excellent  quality,  even  without  care,  in  stony  land, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  numerous  roots  of 
Indigo  are  the  only  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields  where  it  grows  spontaneously^  Tobacco,  says 
Valverde,  has  here  a  larger  leaf  than  in  any  other  part  of 
America;  it  giows  every  where,  and  equals  sometimes 
that  of  Cuba  or  the  Havannah.  Tlie  kernel  of  die  cocoa 
nut  of  St  Domingo  is  more  acidulated  than  that  of  the 
cocoa  nut  of  Venezuela  and  Caraca,  to  which  it  is  not 
inferior ;  and  experience  proves,  that  the  chocolat^  made 
of  the  two  cocoas  has  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  that 
made  of  the  cocoa  of  Caraca  alone."f 

The  government  of  French  St.  Domingo  was  nearly 
despotic :  a  governor  general,  and  an  intendant,  directed 
the  movements  of  the  political  machine;  and  the  inferior 
officers  of  state  were  but  little  more  than  mere  instru- 
ments of  uncontrouled  power,  who  were  employed  as 
mediums  of  communications.  The  power  of  the  gover- 
nor and  intendant  lasted  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  they  appointed  such  men  as  suited  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  com|K)se  their  nominal  councils,  and  to  fill  what 
they  termed  the  courts  of  justice,  over  which  in  fact  they 
always  presided. 

But  it  was  not  in  all  cases  that  these  officers  were 


*  See  Edwtrdt,  Vol.  III.  pages  149— >145.    See  alto  Raintford  and 
Raynal. 
t  £acyclopedia  Pertbenstt,  *<  Hitpaniola,  produce  of." 
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obliged  to  act  ii»  concert ;  they  famd  also  tbeir  distjaetde^ 
partme&ts  of  power.  The  whok  naval  and  military  force 
of  tjbe  colooy  wa$  under  ihe  entire  direction  of  ibegover- 
nor,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual  was  at 
his  dieposal.  Arrests  arising  from  legal  proceedings,  it 
was  in  his  -power  either  to  promote  or  nullify ;  and  by 
the  use  of  impediments  which  be  bad  always  at  command, 
to  divert  the  course  of  justice,  and  even  to  prevent  its 
progress. 

The  power  of  the  intendant  was  confined  to  the  revenue/ 
department ;  and  in  this  his  authority  was  nearly  as  abso* 
lute,  as  that  of  the  governor  in  his  spheres  of  action.  A 
court,  denominated  the  Colonial  Assembly,  was  supposed 
to  aSord  him  assistance ;  but  it  served  rather  to  coiifirm 
his  predeterminations,  than  to  connect  his  errors.  To 
oppose  his  schemes,  was  to  terminate  their  own  power, 
and  to  resign  their  seats  to  those  who  were  the  mere  tools 
of  dominion. 

In  like  manner  some  courts  of  justice  were  established, 
both  at  Cape  Francois  and  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  which 
were  registered  both  the  royal  edicts  and  the  decisi<His  of 
what  they  termed  the  Colonial  Government.  It  is  evid^it 
from  the  constitution  of  such  a  government,  that  power 
so  unbounded  would  be  sometimes  abused ;  instances  of 
thia  kind,  however,  occurred  but  rarely.  Those  "vrfio 
were  instilled  in  these  exalted  offices,  were  in  g^eral 
men  of  considerable  distincticm ;  and  though  appointed 
by  the  marine  minister,  as  an  appeal  from  their  decisi<ms 
lay  open  always  to  die  king,  their  conduct  received  a 
restraint  from  the  dnead  of  disgrace.  The  happiness  and 
misery  t)f  the  colonists  must  however  have  depended,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  upon  the  personal  qualifications  and 
integrity  of  the  governor  and  his  associate.  The  fountain 
head  oi  justice  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  admit  cf  an 
appeid  in  all  cases  pwhile  m  some,  the  avenues  whidi  led 
to  redress  were  so  blocked  up,  as  to  intercept  the  com- 
plaint The  success  of  the  colony  proves  that  power  was 
used  with  moderation. 

In  the  article  of  religion,  the  Islanders  found  but  litde 
to  eament  them  together,  or  to  create  dissentions.  The 
forms  of  the  RomiSi  communion  were  in  general  adopted, 
both  by  die  French  and  Spaniards,  where  any  adoption 
was  made ;  but  the  former  were  happilv  exempted  from 
its  iron  hand,  and  both  were  unhappily  destitute  of  the 
efficacy  of  divine  grace.    The  French  colonists  rather 


aoknowledgod  tban  admitted  the  authority  of  tbe  dutant 
pontiff,  by  voluntfirily  eooforiaing  to  the  usages  of  their 
progenitcMrs.  ReltgkHW  rites  were  adopted  od  the  score 
of  oonvenaeiicV)  and  a  few  superb  edifices  constituted  the 
cUef  merooriais  of  their  piety. 

The  forces  of  the  Isknd  amsisted  of  regular  troops 
and  roiiitk;  the  fprmeF  were  sent  from  Europe^  mobd  the 
latter  were  raised  in  the  colony.  The  regular  troops 
rarely  exceed  three  thousand,  the  j^tia  was  raised  ia 
oonpanies,  from  one  to  three  in  a  |)arisb,  in  proportion 
to  the/extent  of  its  population.  This  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  whites  only.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were 
obliged  to  raise  one  company  of  free  Uacks,  and  oaa 
company  of  Mulattoes* 

Of  the  state  of  morals  wbidi  prevailed  through  the 
colony,  nothing  favourable  can  be  said.  The  observa^ 
tioos  which  have  beea  made  on  thmr  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, must  have  led  the  reader  to  anticipate  this  article; 
and  the  remarks  we  have  to  make  will  rather  confirm  his 
opinion,  than  remove  his  suspicions^  Nurse^  in  a  coun* 
try,  the  productions  of  which  invite  to  sensuality,  volup** ' 
tuouoness  was  the  prevailing  feaiture  in  the  character  of 
the  pbmter*  Hia  imperiousaesa  kept  pace  with  his  mer^ 
cantile  successes,  and  received  a  stimulus  froon  the  indul<- 
gOBce  which  he  cherished.  Licentiousness  prevailed 
uiroi^h  every  class,  and  pleasure,  wealth,  ana  power, 
were  the  deities  that  were  principally  adored.  As  the 
means  of  gratification  were  within  the  reach  of  aU,  hs 
proportion  to  their  conditions,  they  were  seised  with 
avidity,  and  awfoUy  improved*  The  fruits  of  debauchery 
were  visible  in  the  dilfbrent  grades  of  colour,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  trace,  b^t  which  were  even  less  com- 
plex in  the  French  than  in  the  Spanish  territories^  The 
same  sexual  passion  operating  in  aifierent  degrees^  became 
the  cause  of  these  in  both;  and  the  ^ades  which  discri- 
minate between  the  two  characters,  are  thoise  which  sepa- 
rate between  the  debauchee  and  the  brute. 

A  principle  of  hospitality,  however,  interwove  itself 
with  this  excess  of  character;  and  whether  it  sorang 
frqm  ambition  or  benevolence,  its  efiects  were  much  the 
same.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  West  Indies  are  con- 
genial to  this  species  of  generosity.  Men  of  all  nations 
adopt  it  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  reside  between  the 
tropics ;  but  in  no  Island  did  it  appear  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  the  French  eohmy  of  St.  Domingo. 

VOL.  III.  3  E 
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But  among  the  vices  which  were  pennitted  to  hold 
dominion,  sloth  bj  no  tneans  constituted  an  ingredient. 
Every  department  was  a  scene  of  active  life.  <^Tne  Mole 
of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  (says  Rainsfbrd,)  which  is  jastly 
consideted  as  the  key  to  the  windward  passage,  presents 
im  appearance,  such  as  it  should,  to  the  ocean,  sterile 
and  commanding.  The  South  peninsula  resounded  with 
the  language  of  trade,  and  the  Northern  coast  with  arms 
and  with  agriculture.''  Nothing  p|erh^3s  could  have  placed 
the  beneficial  efiects  of  industry  in  a  stronger  light,  than 
the  striking  contrast  whieh  the  French  and  Spanish 
colcmies  exhibited,  as  they  approached  each  other  at  the 
Une  of  demarcation.  The  French  had  cultivated  their 
lands  evea  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
Spaniards  had  abandoned  to  weeds  and  reptiles  the  most 
luxuriant  vales. 

*^  Unlike  their  neighbemrs,  the  French  colonic  had 
caused  their  land  to  be  cultivated  up  to  the  very  mountaia 
tops,  frem  which  the  cano-grounds  appeared  as  so  many 
thickets ;  while  every  invention  that  could  be  applied  to 
their  purposes,  was  readily  encouraged.  Their  roads 
were  in  general  excellent,  tieing  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  contributions  of  every  pmnter,  who  sent  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  his  slaves  to  work  upon  them.  This 
voluntary  impost  was  entitled  the  Corvees."*  These 
roads,  which  were  occasionally  overflowed  with  water  in 
the  mornings,  were  covered  with  dust  before  night, 
though  shaded  by  lime^-trees  on  each  side.  The  umbra- 
geous passages  which  led  towards  the  dwellings  of  the 
planters,  were  through  piazzas  of  limes  and  citrons.  The 
pimento  and  palm  occarionally  lent  theiv  aid  to  give 
variety  to  the  scenery,  to  ornament  the  prospect,  ana  to 
convey  to  the  European  traveller  an  exalted  idea  of  a 
terrestrial  paradise. 

The  natural  history  of  this  Island  would  furnish  us 
with  materials  for  volumes;  but  our  limib  are  prescribed. 
What  Sloane  and  Brown  have  written  o»  Jamaica,  may 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  this.  Both  animals  and 
fruits  are  in  some  instances  diversified,  but  the  general 
character  is  the  same. 

The  Aico,  the  Racoon,  the  Armadillo,  the  Pecary, 
and  the  Agouti,  with  several  other  species  of  animals. 


*  Ralfisiord»  p.  90. 
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were  once  plentiful  in  this  Island,  bat  of  those  which 
have  been  named,  nothing  but  the  Agouti  at  present  sur- 
vives.* The  woods  in  the  Spanish  territories  afforded  it 
a  safe  retreat,  when  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded that  devastation  of  their  forefathers,  which  the 
other  species  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape.  The 
quadrupeds  imported  from  Europe,  have  supplied  the 
vacancy  which  the  hand  of  extermination  occasioned ; 
and  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  among  them,  has 
yielded  to  the  colonists  a  sufficiency  for  labour,  for  com- 
merce, and  for  food.  The  land-crab  and  the  ortolan, 
with  a  variety  of  other  delicacies,  may  be  rather  reckoned 
among  the  luxuries  thanconveniencies  of  life. 

The  fish  which  still  continue  to  crowd  its  shores,  have 
alwa]^  been  both  numerous  aud  various,  from  the  earliest 
periods.  They  are  in  general  such  as  encircle  the  shores 
of  Jamaica,  and  to  our  account  of  that  Island  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Among  the  fruits  which  unfold  their  beauties,  and 
ripen  beneath  the  fervent  ravs  of  a  tropical  sun,  few  are 
to  be  found  in  this  Island  wnich  Jamaica  does  not  afford. 
But  all  that  the  West  Indies  can  boast,  may  be  found  in 
St  Domingo  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Those 
which  are  most  entitled  to  notice  are  oranges,  lemons, 
the  cashew,  pineapples,  melons,  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  nuts,  and  strawberries.  These  form  but  a  small 
number  of  the  variety  which  it  yields.  The  West  Indies 
appear  to  be  compressed  into  this  single  Island,  in  which 
nature  exhibits  some  specimens  of  all  her  tropical  pro- 
ductions. 

The  vegetables  approprioted  to  culinary  puipposes,  are, 
many  of  tnem,  natives  of  the  Island,  and  many  others 
have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Among  the  former 
are  included  plantains,  yams,  potatoes,  Indian  wheat, 
cassava,  cabbage,  and  a  species  of  spinage.  These  still 
continue  to  flourish,  and  prior  to  the  commotions  w}iich 
of  late  years  deluged  this  colony  with  blood,  and  covered 
it  with  ashes,  they  constituted  the  principal  food  of  the 
negro  slaves.  To  these  the  colonists  have  added  a  variety 
of  European  roots,  pulse,  and  herbs;  such  as  turnips, 
cabbage  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  peas,  artichokes,  &c 
&C.    These  articles  flourish  as  well  in  these  regions  as  in 


*  For  8  description  4>f  these  animiilt^  see  our  history  of  Jamaica. 
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their  natiTe  soil;  and,  in  addition  to  At  iai^gmam  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  fiomish  the  inhabitants  with  die  deU* 
cacies  of  both  worlds. 

But  these  scenes  of  ni^urai  beaoty,  esibeUished  with 
all  the  decorations  of  art,  and  improred  by  the  hand  of 
industry,  have  been  deformed  by  the  horrors  of  war* 
The  torch  of  conflagration,  and  the  sword  of  deitmotionf 
have  marched  in  dreadftd  union  dirougfa  the  land,  and 
covered  the  hills  and  plains  with  desolation.  The  agha 
of  the  injured,  the  ^oans  of  the  suftring,  and  the 
agonies  of  the  dying,  have  presented  to  earth  and  heaven 
such  q)ectacles  or  horror,  as  to  canee  even  Europe^ 
accustomed  as  it  has  been  to  blood  and  fire,  to  stsmd 
aghast,  and  gaze  with  astonishment  upon  devastations 
wnich  are  unparalleled  in  the  page  of  history,  when  sur* 
veyed  in  all  their  circumstances.  Both  tyranny  and  reta- 
liating vengeance,  have  displayed  their  utmost  rage;  and 
in  the  result  have  given  birth  to  an  empire,  wbid)  has 
already  hurled  its  thunderbolts  on  its  assailants,  and  a^ 
this  moment  bids  defiance  to  the  world. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

HisPANioLA  Continued. 


8UUe  of  the  wkiie$j  mulatioes^  and  negroes^  at  the  cam* 
tnencemeiU  of  the  French  RtoobOion. — I^ects  of  the 
Reoobaion  on  the  mulattoes. — Origin  and  progress  of 
the  ctdamities  of  St.  Domingo. — Conduct  of  the  Society 
of  Amis  des  Noirs. — Bill  of  rights. — Effects  produced  hy 
it  in  the  colony. — MtdaitefeSf  on  this  ground,  assert  their 
rights,  and  resort  to  arms. — Defeated. — Cause  espoused 
by  a  white  gentteTnan,  v>ho  voas  qflervoard  murdered  by 
the  whites. — Bill  of  rights  nullified  by  a  decree  of  March 
8,  1790. — Effects  of  this  decree. — Conduct  rfthe  Colo* 
nial  Assembly,  of  the  governor,  of  Colonel  mauduit^  and 
of  the  crew  ^the  Mp  Leopard4 — Members  of  the  Assem^ 
bty  embark  for  Europe. — Insurrection  raised  by  James 
Qge. — Treatment  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  en 
their  arrival  at  France. — Miserable  fate  of  James  Qjf, 
of  Chavane,  and  of  Colonel  Mauduit. 

XHE  inhabitanU  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  might  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes ; — the  whites, — the  mulattoes  or  people  of 
colour,  and  free  blacks,-— and  the  negroes  in  a  state  of 
skvery :  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  Whites  and 
n^roes,  were  comprehended  under  the  term  mulaitoes. 
The  whites  conducted  themselves  as  if  born  to  give  com- 
mand; the  blacks,  awed  into  submission,  yielded  obe- 
dience to  their  imperious  mandates ;  while  the  mulattoes 
were  despised  by  both  parties.  Even  the  freedom  which 
they  enjoyed,  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  they  were 
still  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Public ;  and  the 
kgal  restrictions  undei*  which  they  were  placed,  rendered 
their  situation  in  many  cases  more  degrading,  than  that 
of  the  enslaved  negroes.  The  master,  from  motives  of 
interest,  appears  in  the  behalf  of  his  slave,  and  provides 
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for  his  wants,  and  protects  him  from  insult,  upoh  the 
same  principle  that  a  native  of  England  provides  fqp  his 
horse;  while  he  secures  himself  from  injury  and  insult  by 
an  appeal  to  the  laws.  But  with  the  mulattoes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo the  case  was  far  otherwise.  They  were  released 
from  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  master,  to  be  seized  by 
the  state,  and  to  be  directed  in  their  movements  as  the 
caprice  of  the  governor  or  intendant  should  think  proper 
to  direct. 

On  reaching  a  state  of  manhood,  each  individual  be- 
came liable  to  serve  three  years  in  a  military  establish* 
ment,  called  the  marechaussee.  The  office  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  to  arrest  fugitive  negroes,  wandering  with- 
out their  passports; — to  protect  travellers  on  the  public 
roads; — to  seize  such  as  had  rendered  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  laws ; — to  assist  in  the  collection  of  the  public 
taxes; — and  to  be  rendered  instrumental  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistr^y  in  carrying  into  execution  the  decisions  of 
the  law.  In  short,  it  was  to  mount  a  three  years  guard 
on  the  public  tranquillity.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  they  were  compelled  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
militia  of  the  parish  to  which  they  respectively  belonged; 
to  serve  without  pay  or  any  provision  whatsoever ;  and  to 
provide  for  themselves  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments, so  long  as  the  commanding  officer  should  think 
proper  to  detain  them  in  his  service. 

To  complete  their  degradation,  they  were  utterly  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  public  office  or  place  of  trust, 
that  should  give  them  importance;  they  were  excluded 
from  the  naval  and  military  departments; — ^from  law, 
physic,  and  divinity;  and  were  not  permitted  to  exercise 
even  the  right  of  keeping  a  public  school.  No  mulatto 
durst  assume  the  sirname  even  of  his  father;  his  children^ 
and  his  children's  children  inherited  his  degradation; 
neither  time  nor  descent,  however  remote,  could  wear 
out  the  stain,  or  eradicate  the  taint,  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed had  entered  into  the  blood.  In  cases  of  litigation, 
the  decisions  of  the  law  were  very  rarely  in  their  ntvour, 
when  their  contests  were  with  white  men ;  and  to  prevent 
the  revenge  which  such  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite,  the  law  had  enacted,  that  if  a  free 
man  of  colour  presumed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
strike  a  white  man,'Tiowever  low  his  condition  in  life,  his 
right  arm  should  be  cut  off. 

It  is  true  this  law  was  not  often  carried  into  execution^ 
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but  its  nature  still  remained  the  same.  The  exemptions 
from  punishment  which  they  aijoyed^  arose  from  the 
lenity  of  individuals,  and  so  far  they  were  to  be  consi-  ' 
dered  as  acts  of  mercy ;  but  others,  who  thought  proper 
to  gratify  private  revenge,  had  only  to  wait  an  opportu- 
nity afier  tney  had  given  provocations,  and  the  law  was 
open  to  espouse  their  unrighteous  cause. 

They  were  not  however  forbidden  to  hold  property 
even  to  any  amount;  probably  from  a  full  conviction  that 
in  their  condition  of  enslaved  freedom,  the  acquirement 
of  any  thing  considerable  was  not  in  their  power.  Seve- 
ral among  tnem  had,  nevertheless,  obtained  considerable 
estates ;  and  as  wealth  d>nfers  power,  by  assisting  their 
white  neighbours,  they  obtained  from  these  causes,  that 
local  security  and  protection,  which  the  law  realised  to 
grant 

Under  circumstances  so  degrading  to  human  nature,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  attachment,  as  a  body» 
either  to  the  whites,  who  sported  widi  their  feelings,  or 
to  the  laws  of  the  colony,  which  armed  their  enemies 
with  such  an  inordinate  share  of  power,  should  be  either 
lasting  or  sincere.  The  individuals  indeed  who  treated 
them  with  lenity,  had  a  claim  upon  their  confidence  and 
regard  ^  but  the  suspicions  which  their  condition  could 
not  fail  to  excite  in  their  bosoms,  must  have  destroyed 
that  tranquillity^  which  is  necessary  to  render  life  com- 
fortable. 

On  the  condition  of  the  slaves  it  is  needless  to  make 
many  remarks.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  will  hardly  be  accused 
of  viewing  it  with  an  eye  of  &vourable  partialis,  delivers 
his  sentiments  in  the  following  language :  ^^  In  countries 
where  slavery  is'  established,  the  leading  p];ihciple  upon 
which  government  is  supported  is  ^ar,  or  a  sense  of  that 
absolute  coercive  necessity,  which,  leaving  no  choice  of 
action,  supersedes  all  question  of  right  It  is  in  vain  to 
deny  that  such  actually  is,  and  necessarilv  must  be,  the 
case  in  all  countries  where  slavery  is  allowed.  Every 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  extend  positive  rights  to  men  in 
this  state,  as  between  one  class  of  people  and  the  other, 
is  ah  attempt  to  reconcile  inherent  contradictions,  and  to 
blend  principles  together  which  admit  not  of  combina- 
tion. The  great,  and  I  am  afraid  the  only  permanent 
security  of  me  enslaved  nesroes  is,  the  strong  circum- 
stance, that  the  interest  of  the  master  is  blended  with, 
and  in  truth  altogether  depoids  on>  the  preservation,  and 
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even  on  the  health,  strength,  and  activity  of  the  slave* 
This  applies  equally  to  all  the  European  colonies  in 
America ;  and  accordingly,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
neffroes,  in  all  the  cofonies,  to  whatever  nation  they 
bek>ng^  is,  I  believe,  nearly  the  same.  I  have  therefore 
only  to  observe,  that  in  all  the  French  Islands  the  gene- 
itil  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  neither  much  better  nor 
much  worse,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  than  in  those  of 
Great  Britoin.'*— Vol.  III.  p.  IS. 

On  comparing  these  two  descriptions  of  men  together, 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  their  situations  was  the  roost 
degraded.  The  local  difference,  without  doubt,  was 
ereat;  but  the  aggregate  of  their  conditions  must  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  The  whip  of  terror,  may  in  cer- 
tain cases,  deter  men  from  being  avofwed  enemies,  but  it 
never  yet  made  a  Aiend.  The  lash  in  general  makes  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  heart  than  upon  the  skin, 
and  leaves  indelible  marks.  It  is  nearer  the  seat  df 
recollection,  and  will  stimulate  to  revenge,  when  the  hand 
that  inflicted  the  wound,'  is  unprepared  to  receive  a  reta- 
liation. 

Privileges  bestowed  upon  one  branch  of  the  commu- 
nity are  a  robbery  of  the  rest  Yet  it  is  to  this  measure 
that  power  frequently  resorts,  sometimes  in  its  infancy, 
and  sometimes  in  its  dotage ;  in  both  cases  it  rarely  fiuls 
to  degenerate  into  despotism.  The  oppressed  watch  the 
movements  of  their  oppressors,  and  anxiously  wait  the 
first  favourable  moment  to  cast  off  the  yoke,  and  admi* 
nister  requitals.  When  this  moment  arrives,  they  rarely 
know  where  to  stop;  in  their  turns  they  become  equally 
criminal  with  those  whom  they  attempted  to  punish,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  future  revenge.  Thus  tLggr^" 
sion  awakens  vengeance,  vengeance  becomes  criminal  by 
exceeding  the  limits  of  justice,  and  this  criminality  once 
more  changes  the  order  ^f  things,  and  completes  the 
revolution  of  power  and  of  injustice. 

The  Revolution  which  took  place  in  France  in  1789, 
furnished  the  mulattoes,  and  finally  the  negro  slaves, 
with  an  opportunity,  which  was  rather  an  object  of  their 
wi^es  than  their  expectations,  of  uttering  their  com- 

!)laints  with  voices  that  roust  be  heard.  The  events  which 
bllowed  are  horrible  beyond  all  example :  to  descend  to 
minute  particulars  would  exceed  our  limits;  we  shall 
therefore  only  trace  the  outlines  of  their  progress,  and 
mark  some  of  their  prominent  features. 
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it  iras  towsfrds  tbgNdose  of  C^  year  176S,  that  the 
r^rolotsonary  epirit,  which  had  been  fermenting  among 
the  French  people  faMn  the  oondusion  of  the  Americaa 
war,  first  piibliekly  manifested  itseM*  in  the  moth^  coun- 
try. This  was  on  the  S7th  of  December,  when  the 
cMTt  ngiiei  an  order  to  summon  the  States  General, 
m^ich  had  been  Jong  neglected;  and  resolved  that  the 
Commons  should  bt  equal  in  representation  to  that  of  die 
other  two  orders  in  the  kingdom. 

An  event  so  extraordinary  soon  leaohed  the  extremities 
of  the  empire;  and  though  it  convulsed  it  in  every  part, 
in  no  place  was  the  sbocK  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  the 
Idand  of  St  Domingo. 

The  governor  at  this  time  was  Mon.  Duchilleau,  a 
•gentleman  of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  though  by  no 
means  prm^erly  qualified  to  direct  the  tempest  that  was 
«bovt  to  rise.  His  establishment  had  taken  place  under 
•the  ancient  despotism,  but  such  was  the  moderation  with 
w4iicli  he  bad  conducted  himsei^  that  he  contrived  to 
oondUate  die  affections  of  both  parties,  aftd  retained 
bis  station  notwidistanding  the  diMsge  diat  had  taken 
place. 

But  though  his  title  remained,  yet  his  power  was  cur- 
tailed, and  nearly  abotirfied.  The  white  inhabitants, 
availing  themselves  of  the  intelligence  they  had  received 
from  the  mother  country,  immediately  summoned,  with- 
out any  authority,  provincial  and  parochial  meetings. — 
Their  first  step  was  to  declare  themselves  a  branch  of  the 
empire,  and  to  assert  their  right  to  send  deputies  tcf  the 
States  General  as  their  le^ml  representatives.  The  gover- 
nor, though  secretly  attadied  to  the  revolutionary  causey 
saw  the  consemiences  which  would  result  from  these  inju- 
dicious proceedings ;  and  therefcnre  endeavoured  by  pro- 
clamation to  put  a  stop  to  their  assemblies,  till  the  deter- 
minations of  the  mother  country  relative  to  the  colonies, 
should  be  ofikially  announced. 

But  the  interference  of  the  governor  only  served  to 
convince  him  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  His  procla- 
mation was  treated  with  ccmtempt;  the  assemblies  ccmti- 
nued  to  meet  as  before;  and  they  finally  elected  six 
deputies  from  each  of  the  three  provinces,  to  represent 
liiem  in  the  mother  country.  As  nothing,  ^mder  exist-' 
ing  circumstances^  could  deter  them  from  prosecuting 
their  intentions,  they  embarked  for  France  as  much  with- 
out molestation  as  without  authority.    They  reached  the 
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place  of  their*de8tinati(m  in  the  month  <rf*  June^  1?89|  and 
were  receiYed  at  Versailles  by  the  NadcHial  AfiaemUy^ 
rather  with  surpriee  than  disapprobation*  Their  number, 
not  the  principle  upon  which  they  had  acted,  became  the 
subject  of  animadversion ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved^ 
that  out  of.  the  eighteen  who  had  oome  in  the  character 
of  reprts^tatives,  six  only  could  be  admitted.  These 
took  their  seats  accordingly,  and  joined  the  NationiJ 
Assembly. 

The  popularity  which  liberty  had  at  this  time  acquired 
in  France,  was  accompanied  with  strong  marks  of  mdig- 
liation  against  those  who  were  presumed  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  despotism.  The  slavery  of  the  negroes 
served  to  point  out  the  representatives  of  St  Domingo, 
and  of  the  other  Islands,  as  obnoxious  to  public  censure 
and  as  being  but  hypocrites  in  their  attachment  to  the 
principlei  i^ich  they  openly  espoused.  Against  such  a 
charge  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  defend  themselves. 
Tl^y  were  anxious  to  enjoy  freedom,  but  not  to  impart 
it;  to  contend  for  their  own  rights,  while  they  were 
robbing  others,  without  once  suspecting  the  inconsistency 
of  their  conduct. 

To  foment  a  general  detestation  against  despotism  in 
all  its  forms,  a  society,  which  called  itself  Amis  des  Notrs^ 
or  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  seized  every  opportunity  to 
.dedaim  against  the  conduct  of  the  planters,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on -which  the  dave  trade  was  conducted;  to  expa- 
.tiate.on  the  sulTerings  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  and 
.  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  general  abolition  of  the  traffic, 
and  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  case  of  the  mulattoes  became  also  a  siitgect  of 
general  observation,  and  their  cause  was  warmly  espoused 
by  the  society  of  Amis  des  Noirs*  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  notwithstanding  their  oppressions,  and  degra- 
dation, they  were  pei*mitted  toenjoypropertytoany  amount, 
and  that  many  among  them  actually  had  acquired  consider- 
able estates.  By  these  means  the  most  wealthy  had  sent 
their  children  to  France  for  education,  in  which  place  they 
supported  them  wi£h  no  small  degree  of  grandeur.  It 
-  happened  ab<5ut  this  time  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  young  mulattoes,  both  from  St  Domingo  and  other 
.  French  Islands,  were  in  Paris.  These  finding  their  cause 
so  pathetically  represented,  so  warmly  eqsoused,  and 
so  ably  defended  by  the  society,  soon  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  its  members.     The  personal  appearance  of 
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tbeie  men,  co-operating  widi  arguments  which  bo  man 
in  Europe*couId  satisfactorily  answer,  excited  a  general 
sympathy  in  their  behalf,  which  produced  an  e&ct  at 
once  powerful  and  instantaneous.  Petitions  and  rea^oa- 
strances  were  presented  to  the  assembly  in  their  behalf; 
a|q>ea]s  and  addresses  were  made  to  the  people;  all 
France  seemed  interested  in  their  wel&re;  and  the  authoni 
of  their  wrongs  were  loaded  with  extcration.' 

The  National  Assembly,  whi^  first  m^t  in  May,  1789, 
bad  probably  received  some  impressions  from  the  general 
clamour,  whidi  might  hate  influenced  them  in  traming 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  was  published  on  the  ^Oth  of 
August  followtog ;  one  article  of  which  declared,  /^  That 
all  men  are  bornjree^  and  continue  free  and  equal,  as  to 
ikeir  rights^  The  proprietors  of  the  West  India  plan- 
tations surveyed  this  declaration  with  astooisbiDent;  tliey . 
omsidered  it  as  a  measure  calculated  io  rob  the»  of  their 
slaves,  by  instructing  them  to  renounce  their  accustomed 
obedience,  aad  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  proceedings  of  the  mother  counUriv-pf  the  So-: 
ciety  oi  Amis  des  Nairs^r^ike  conduct  of  the  mukuttoesiA- 
the  metropolis,-*— and  the  general  ferment  that  had  been 
raised  against  &e  plantens,  were  regularlv  transmitt^ 
from  the  capital  to  tne  inhabitants  oi  St.  Domingo,^  and 
nothing  but  confusion^  consternation,  and  apprehension 
prevailed.  The  arrival  of  the  Declaration  ofRighls  fully 
mfbrmed  them  that  the  nation  had  in  reality  adopted  the 
measure  which  they  had  anticipated,  so  that  they  found 
their  fears  realized  by  feet.  The  soenesi  of  horror  which 
they  were  afterward  compelled  to  witness,  they  already 
beheld  in  anticipation;  the  mulattoes  .and  negroes  tliey 
fencied  already  in  arms,  and  their  territories  appeared 
as  consumed  with  fire,  and  covered  with  desolation.  ^ 

The  National  Assemblv,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  their'  own  proceedings, 
dispatched  to, the  govamor  of  St.  D<Hningo  instructions, 
directing  him  to  form,  from  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
l^islative  assembly,  to  provide  for  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity of  Ae  Island,  and  to  r^ulate  its  affairs.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  did  not  wait  the  ariival  of  theae  .in- 
structions; they  saw  the  periltof  their  situation,  a^d  to 
provide  against  contingencies;  had  anticipated  the  mea-. 
sure.  The  Northern  district  led  the  way,  aad  fippointed 
a  pnyvindal  assembly,  which  ndet  at  Cape  Francois;  this 
was'jucoeeded,  in  the  month  of  November,  by  one  firo^a 
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the  Western  provincs,  which  met  at  Pott  eh  Piaiiof^  tad' 
one  from  the  Southern,  winch  met  at  A«x  ^^^^V^ 
Besides  these  assembHes,  thej  had  establldied  parochial : 
committees,  through  whom  cmDaumicatioB  between  A» 
representatives  aoidthe  peqde  at  large  wo  kept  up^  and 
a  strict  watch  ohserfed  over  the  menummie  and  cenvei^ 
sation  of  the  mslattoes  and  shves. 

But  though  the  mstmctions  from  France  had  by  some 
means  or  o3ier  been  delayed,  in  m  most  vnnecountable 
manner,  Aeyreadttd  the  Ishmd  before  the  sel&eensii* 
tcrted  assemblies  had  brmgiit  their  delsbeiwiions  U>  BOf 
important  iesne*  I'hrf  had  (fiseof  ered^  in  most  of  Aeie 
proceedings,  a  want  of^nnammiCv;  aU  ackaowiedged  dmC 
their  situation  was  critical^  and  that  since  the  BiU  ef 
Rights  had  been  puUished,  tbeiv  only  resource  Uy  in  a 
full  and  unmediate  cetoirial  repiesentalian. 

It  was  sit  this  joneture^  in  the  moatk  of  Janoary^  1790^ 
that  the  instraotions  (irom  France  supetseded  dieir  farthec 
deliberations,  by  direetima;  the  governor  to  caU  that  eolo* 
nial  representalaon,  wfarcfa  they  had  dedartd  necessary 
for  the  presenralioB  of  the  cofeny.  Hie  pbce^  however^ 
which  these  instractioRs^ pointed  ovi  (wUeh  was  Leogane,) 
did  not  meet  with  the  apprabation  or  theasseaddies;  iitif 
therefore  snbstkated  the  town  ci  8t  Mark,  aod  fixed  on 
the  16th  of  April  for  the  time  of  thdr  meetiag. 

The  mnlattoes  on  the  Island  Icaming,  firom  thdr  bre- 
thren in  Franceif  and  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
the  disposition  of  the  French  nation  toward  them,  now 
thought  it  high  Ume  to  take  the  advaatMe  of  the  piddic 
distraction,  to  diqplay  what  their  friends  have  called  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  their  enemies^  ^  uMt  of  acdition 
aind  rebellion.  To  appeal  to  the  white  iahobiiants  irf'the 
colony  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  when  die  Dwda^ 
.  ration  of  Bights  had  almost  placed  them  in  a  state  of 
hostility  to  the  mother  oonntfy,  they  well  hnew  wanld  be 
indSbetual ;  they  had  therefore  no  other  alternative,  bat 
to  remain  in  thesr  opgimd  state  of  degradlition,  or  resort 
to  arms.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and  seveial  parties 
assumed  an  appmrently  hostile  intention  at  Jacqmd  and 
at  Artibimite;  bot  k  does  not  appear  that  in  either  plaoe 


they  pvo^ieeded  to  ads  of  viefence.  Their  aaseasMingv 
however,  was  pvematare  and  hicAeiem ;  the  fbroes  wbien 
were  seat  agaiast  them  easily  threw  them  into  oonfusien^ 
and  many  threw  down  their  arms,  and  made  aa  unoon^ 
dHional  suKrendev«    Voi  does  it  af^pear  that  tbesa  pch>* 
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soiMr»  were  treated  witb  any  dtpree  cf  nftouv;  lhcnigh| 
aoevMl  di  rebellion,  and  fMlkd  m  arms,  toe  conqoeron 
granted  »  fleneral  patdoiif  and  Pfftctf  aeeMed  lo  be 
reatorad.  AfpOBtift  tba  authors  of  thia  rm^  in  Europt^ 
tlie  public  mmd  in  the  Island  was  UgUT  cacaspsrated ;. 
attd  the  whele  body  of  wfaktsy  with  but  few  txceptioiis, 
sacttied  vesolYed  not  to  adiMt  the  ehuHM  cS  the  raiikttaea. 

Among  these  Ssw  exeepttonawas  a  gendeauui,  a  Mana^ 
Femnd  de  Beaodwrre,  who  hod  formerly  bean  a  magw- 
trete  at  Petit  Goave  Regardless  of  the  prerailing  pre* 
jadiees^  he  had  offered  Bnarriagf  to  a  mulatto  lady,  who 
was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate;  and  esi  the  ground 
of  the  new  i^rateni,  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
"whioLt  par^*  He  drew  m  a  flsemoffial  in  the  name  of  ther 
whole  peopky  in  whidi  hedaJmed  far  them  all  the  ri^ht 
of  citizens^  agreeably  to  the  Bill  of  Rights^  Nothing 
could  appear  mere  provoking  to  the  idiitea,  than  to 
behold  the  cause  of  the  niniattoes  espoteed  and  opoily 
ddended  by  one  of  their  own  magistrates.  He  was  ac- 
cused immediately  of  attempting  to  rinse  a  revolt  throi^hh 
out  the  cdony,  lx>th  among  tW  mulattocs  and  negroes^ 
and  was  instantly  seized  aM  committed  to  prison.  But 
this  place  of  confinement  was  not  a  place  of  safety ;  the 
populace^  either  throi^  the  connivance  or  the  weakness 
of  the  municipality,  woke  open  the  prison,  and  with 
circumstances  of  barbarity  put  him  to  death.  A  similar 
f^le  would  have  overtaken  Mons.  Dubois,  Deputv  Pro- 
cureur  General^  had  not  the  governor  interposed  most 
powerfully  in  his  behalf  This  gentleman,  inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  publickly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  ofRdattoes,  and  indiscreetly  sought  occasions  to 
declaim  against  n^ro  slavery.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
assembly  df  the  Northern  district,  but  was  taken  out  of 
their  hMid  by  the  governor,  and  sent  immediately  from 
the  Island^  as  the  only  method  that  could  be  adopted  to 
preserve  his  life.  In  short,  while  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Doosingo  professed  themselves  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution^  and  avowed  themselves  the  enemies 
of  despotism,  their  views  were  only  partial  and  selfish. 
They  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  sphere  of  free- 
dom, thou^  they  contracted  that  of  others,  and  to  bran- 
dish the  whip  with  one  hand,  while  they  even  signed  an 
act  of  independence  with  the  other. 

The  general  ferment  which  prevailed  through  this  and 
other  cmonies^  soon  reached  the  mother  country;  and 
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the  National  Assembly  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  Declaration  of*  Rights  which  they  had  published 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1789,  involved  consequences  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  by  extending  to  persons 
whom  they  had  no  intention  to  include.  To  counteract 
those  effects,  which  their  foresight  fihould  have  anticipated, 
and  their  prudence  prevented,  the  National  Assembly, 
Dn  the  8th  of  March,  1790,  took  the  affair  into  their 
serious  consideration,  to  revise  and  elucidate  Aose  parts 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  had  given  so  much 
offence.  They  were  the  more  readily  urged  to  this  roea^ 
sure,  from  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  which  poured 
in  upon  them,  from  the  sea-ports  and  merchants,  that 
were  interested  in  the  colonial  traffic  These  merchants 
were  much  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  they  beheld  gather- 
ing in  the  colonies.  Their  fears  at  that  time  might  have 
magnified  tiie  threatened  danger ;  but  they  saw,  or  ima- 
gined that  they  saw,  a  resolution  almost  matured  to  per- 
fection among  the  colonists,  either  to  follow  the  exampTe 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  assume  indepen- 
dence, or  to  place  the  Island  under  the  dominion  of  some 
foreign  power,  which  should  protect  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  slaves. 

To  calm  these  fears,  and  to  prevent  these  consequences 
from  taking  place  in  the  colonies,  the  National  Assembly 
finally  declared,  as  the  result  of  their  most  solemn  deli- 
berations, "  That  it  never  was  their  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies,  nor  to  in-> 
elude  the  different  orders  of  men,  which  inhabited  the 
Islands,  in  that  constitution  which  they  had  framed  for 
the  mother  country.  That  they  had  no  intention  to  sub- 
ject the  colonists  to  laws  which  were  incompatible  with 
their  local  establishments;  and  that  they  would  not  cause 
any  innovation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  made 
in  any  system  of  commerce  in  which  they  were  already 
engaged ;  they  therefore  requested  the  colonial  inhabi- 
tants to  form  and  transmit  to  them  a  plan,  which  might 
hereafter  be  enacted  into  a  law,  for  the  government  of 
the  colonies :  and  that  it  might  be  so  framed,  as  to  be 
conducive  to  their  oWn  prosperity,  and  conformable  to 
the  principles  which  had  been  'established  in  the  mother 
country,  that  the  interests  of  bi>th  parties  might  be  reci- 
procal."    This  decree  was  dated  March  the  8th,  1790. 

The  effects  of  this  decree  were  just  the  reverse  of  those 
produced  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights.     Hie  white  peo- 
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pie  now  found  their  interests  respected,  while  the  coloured 
people  found  theirs  n^lected ;  and  that  dream  of  hope 
which  they  had  fondly  cherished  for  some  months  past, 
vanished  away,  and  consigned  them  over  to  oppression 
and  despair.  The  Society  of  Amis  des  NoirSf  which  had 
invariably  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mulattoes,  now  in- 
terested itself  in  their  behalf  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
late  decree,  the  members  contended,  was  not  only  a  tacit 
sanction  of  the  slave  trade,  but  a  toleration  of  its  conti- 
nuance, and  a  contradiction  of  the  former  Declaration  of 
Rights.  That  by  leaving  the  colonists  to  adjust  their 
own  a&irs,  the  mother  country,  it  was  contended,  had 
discharged  them  from  their  all^ance^  and  in  effect 
erected  the  Island  into  an  independent  state.  The  mulat- 
toes in  the  metropolis  joined  in  the  general  clamour,  and 
transmitted  the  general  sentiment-to^  their  brethren  in  the 
colony.  The  confusion  was  great  in  bpth  places ;  but  in 
the  Island  the  white  inhabitants  triumph)^  at  their  down-> 
fall,  as  they  found  their  interest  supported  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  new  decree. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  period  appointed 
for  the  General  Colonial  Assembly  was  the  16th  of  April, 
1790.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers, collected  from  the  towns  and  districts,  in  such 
varied  numbers,  as  gave  what  hfu(  generally  been  admit- 
ted, a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  colony.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  representatives  were  elected  by  Cape  Fran- 
cois, sixteen  by  Port  au  Prince,  eight  by  Aux  Cayes, 
while  each  of  the  parishes  returned  two  members. 

Confident  of  the  advantages  which  the  late  decree  had 
afforded  the  white  colonists,  and  dreading  the  effects 
which  it  might  produce  among  the  mulattoes,  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  Assembly  was  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tions by  meliorating  their  condition,  without  ooncedine 
to  them  anv  rights.  The  power  which  the  governor  and 
military  omcei*s  had  exercised  over  them,  was  declared  to 
be  oppressive  and  ille^ ;  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  no  further  mihtary  sejrvices  should  be  required'  of 
them  than  of  the  whites.  The  case  of  the  slaves  came 
next  under  their  consideration ;  and  they  found  it  both 
prudent  and  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  abuses  of 
power,  by  introducing  some  amenaments  of  the  laws  in 
their  behalf.  The  courts  of  judicature  they  found  it  also 
necessary  to  purge  of  their  corruption ;  the  grosser  evils 
they  immediately  abolished,  but  their  purification  they 
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,xeKTved  for  a  moce  9omfeniemt  opportonity.  This  paiv 
ttml  rednsB  of  grieiranoes,  this  ivrisal  of  the  ljkw%  and 
vectifieation  of  abuses,  daimed  their  first  attentmi,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  oolonial  imisUtiitioa  omqaied 
tlieirlost. 

But  whatever  lenity  the  AMembly  was  dispoeed  to  shew 
towards  the  mulattoesy  it  was  far  from  being  wdsfiMlory, 
while  the  membere  ia  their  legislatiTe  capacity  vefiosed  to 


acknowledge  their  rights.     They  disdained  to  vaoerve 

'  ■wtfiifad  froa  joet' 
acknowledge  an  obligation  (o  dieir  rivals,  m  what  they 


from  &voar,  what  tl^y  dcBMOUMd  fnia  joetice;  or  to 


—     _     — __        — _ __ ,  —  — _ 

had  Ao  right  to  wtthfaold.  The  means,  therefoic^  which 
ware  taken  by  the  Assembly  to  win  their  afectkips,  were 
vieared  by  them  with  suilen  indignity,  as  resulting  firooi 
the  compassions  of  prosperoas  usurpation.^ 

The  reformatioa  of  abases  which  the  Assembly  had 
accomplished,  procured  for  them  still  move  powerful 
enemies  than  their  ^nerosity  towards  the  mulattoes. 
Many  who  were  hi^  in  power,  hail  been  aocustemad  to 
fatten  upon  the  spoils  of  their  country,  and  their  enaiity 
-increased  hi  proix>rtion  as  impositions  weredbolished.  In 
this  class  were  many  belonging  to  the  courts  of  civil  and 
crtflunai  jurisdiction;  the  tax-gatherers,  and  o0ioers 
tinder  the  foraner  administration,  toge^er  with  those 
who  held  commissions  under  the  king's  authority. 

The,  pn»sent  governor,  whose  name  was  Peynier, 
though  actuated  by  different  motives,  secretly  connived 
at  their  discontents,  and  rejoiced  as  he  saw  the  enemies 
of  the  Assonbly  become  more  numerous  and  more  for- 
midable. Attaiciied  to  the  Mident  deqxitism,  that  hot- 
bed of  corruption,  a  counter-revcJution  was  the  object 
at  whidi  he  ainned.  The  minions  of  power,  who  had 
acted  under  his  directions,  were  filled  witli  the  same  pro- 
ject; hence  th^  contrived  to  keep  alive  contending  &c- 
tions,  by  occasionally  promoting  their  interest,  without 
e^^en  wishing  them  success. 

Nor  did  tne  (^position  to  the  measures  of  the  Assem- 
bly terminate  even  hei^.  A  Colonel  Maudait,  who  had 
lately  come  out  from  France,  had  joined  to'  the  gover- 
nor's power  his  own  superior  talents.  Possessed  of  an 
enterprizing  genius,  an  enhurged  understanding,  and  an 
insinuating  address,  he  look  an  active  part  in  the  scheme 
which  the  governor  had  been  meditating;  and  became 
the  soul  of  the* party,  whose  cause  he  secretly  espoused. 
His  ffarst  attewpl  was  to  prevent  a  junction  from  taking 
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place  between  the  Assembly  and  tl^e  Mulattoes,  wbo 
were  growing  less  active  in  their  opposition,  from  the 
concessions  which  the  Assembly  had  made,  and  from 
their  expectations  of  future  favours. 

Mauduit,  whose  aim  was  to  disconcert  both  parties  by 
defeating  their  intentions,  and  making  them  subservient 
to  his  own  desimis,  declared  himself  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  the  MuTattoes.  And  so  far  did  he,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Governor,  prevail  upon  them  to  renounce 
their  dependance  upon  the  mercies  of  the  Assembly,  that 
he  won  to  his  interest  the  whole  party. 

To  complete  the  degradation  6f  Uie  Assemhiy,  already 
torn  with  these  jarring  factions,  thoy  fell  into  disseusions 
among  themselves.  Biscord  presided  over  aU  tlicir  de- 
bates; distraction  pervaded  their  councils;  and  indicftted 
the  approaches  of  a  civil  war.  They  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  frame  an  oudine  for  thcnr  new  constitution, 
which  was  made  public  on  the  28t]^  of  May,  1 79a,  Un- 
happily, this  plan,  which  was  design eil  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  all  paities,  gave  sadsfactloti  to  nune.  Each 
party  found  in  it  something  to  thwart  its  interest,  and 
that  of  Peynier  and  Mauduit  made  it  the  ostensible  mo- 
tive for  unsheathing  the  sword.  The  decree  itself  wa« 
comprised  in  ten  articles. 

But  how  defective  soever  these  articles  may  be  consi- 
dered in  detail,  np  one  has  ever  attempted  to  charge 
them  with  deficiency  in  comprehensiveness.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  magnitude  of  those  objects  which  they  em- 
braced, and  the  ambiguity  with  which  some  were  ex- 
pressed, awakened  Universal  attention;  so  that^  w^ile 
they  gave  rise  to  much  disquisition,  they  created  a  gene- 
ral discontent  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  already 
divided  into  several  factions,  found  in  their  respective 
turns,  something  which  thwarted  their  measures,  and 
baifHed  their  designs.  The  sixth  article,  which  forbade 
"  any  act  of  the  National  AssemUif  from  operating  until 
it  shmdd  have  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Legilative  Assem^ 
bb/j**  was  without  doubt  an  unpredidented  assumption  of 
power.  In  short,  it  contained  little. less  than  an  avowal 
of  independence,  and  implied  a  virtual  renunciatipn  of 
the  moUier  country. 

TTle  factious  parties,  which  felt  their  projects  blasted, 

availed  themselves  of  the  indefinite  language  which  the 

Assembly  had  used,  and  charged  the  whole  body  with 

designs  to  erect  the  colony  into  an  independent  empire. 

VOL.  XIL  3  O 
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The  AmericaD  State^  i^  was  a^^X^  i^rd^.  ti^ffoi  a^ 
ei^mpli?  which  th^y  bad  tak^^p  &r  their  imita^^onf  th/^ 
conduct  of  which  they  had  ah^wn  them^Iye^  di3p9sed.ta 
follow^  in  proportion  as  tircumstanres should  crown  their 
revolt  with  success.  0 triers,  rather  incredulous  as  to 
the&e  reports,  were  not  less  violent  in  coiidemning  the 
jneajsurea  of  the  Assembiy*  They  contended  that  their 
designs  were  lo  throw  the  whole  colony  into  the  hand« 
of  the  English^  to  whoni  they  pretended  that  it  had  been 
already  fraudulently  sold;  while  some  went  ao  far  as  to 
asiert,  that  they  had  actually  received  yi;^  millions  of 
livres  as  the  reward  of  tlieir  perfidy,  and  divided  the 
spoils  among  theinficivce. 

I  Alarmed  at  these  reports,  which  tJieir  heated  imagiDa* 
tions  had  ma^nliied  into  the  most  terrible  realities;^  tlie 
Inhabitants  waited  for  no  further  confirmation  of  thcii* 
ophiions^  but  insUmtly  renounced  alt  obedience  to  th? 
measures  of  the  Assembly.  Not  satitified  with  tins  decla^ 
ration,  some  of  tlie  westc*rn  parishes  actually  recalled 
their  representatives;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Fran- 
cpis  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  urging  him 
to  Issue  orders  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  per- 
haps to  *^€xa^  a  vigour  beycmd  the  law^''  as  the  only 
means  that  were  left  to  preserve  the  colony  from  impend- 
ine^destruction, 

Tcynierj  actuated  by  different  motives  from  those  which 
had  urged  die  avov^^ecl  enemies  of  the  Assembly  to  appeal 
to  his  power,  listened  to  their  requests  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  concern,  but  in  reabty  with  all  the 
private  delight  of  secret  satisfactioD.  His  subsequent 
conduct  evinced  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  pre-; 
text  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  order  U^  make  an 
open  avowal  of  his  designs.  Whether  his  machinations 
had  been  secretly  at  work  in  the  Assembly  to  produce 
the  effects  which  were  now  become  apparently  visible,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain;  this  much  is  certain,  that  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  not  escaped  censure,  and 
his  subsequent  beh^v^pur  lias  given  sanction  to  the 
charge. 

It  happened  at  this  moment  of  ferment  and  danger^ 
tliat  a  shm  of  the  line  called  the  L^pard,  lay  in  the , 
harbour  of  Port  au  Prince,     Slie  was  commanded  by  a 
Mi  Galisoniere,  a  gentleman  warmly  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Peynier  and  Mauduit,  and  who  manifested  a^ 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  thi^i^  counter^rero** , 
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lodotiarj  defti^s.  Wbethei*  to  coneert  their  Ifattire  mea- 
Wi^es,  or  only  to  astoci&te  as  fHends,  is  not  certain ;  bat 
whntefter  the  chnse  might  hare  been,  Peynler  and  Mau- 
dftit  Were  oil  board ;  and  the  crew  of  the  Leopard  took 
oflfenee  at  An  entertainineint' given  in  the  ^hip  to  them  and 
the  partisans  of  their  commander,  and  on  a  sndden  with- 
drew from  him  their  accustomed  obedience.  ConAision 
immediately  succeed^  to  order;  do  that  M.  Galisoniere 
was  induced,  from  motives  of  personal  safety,  to  quit  la 
jBhip  and  crew  he  could  no  longer  command.  Scarcely 
hid  he  left  her,  before  the  sedmen  declared  themselves 
iHendly  to  the  measures  of  the  Genferfel  Assembly,  and 
appointed  one  of  tfadr  lieutenants  to  fill  that  pl^e  which 
their  late  comtnander  had  left. 

The  Assembly,  deeply  sensible  of  this  important  ac- 
quisition, immediately  transmitted  to  the  crew  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  their  patriotic  conduct,  requesting  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  law  and  of  the  king,  to  detain  the  ship, 
•and  wait  their  farther  orders.  Gratified  with  this  pub- 
lic token  of  approbation,  the  sailors  nailed  the  vote  of 
thankii  they  had  received,  to  the  main^mast,  and  pro^- 
mised  obedience  to  the  Assembly. 

Stimulated  by  these  successes,  the  abetters  of  the  As- 
^mbly  prepared  folr  their  further  defence,  and  seized  the 
powder  magazine  at  Leogane.  The  Governor  perceiv- 
ing the  necessity  of  acting  with  promptitude  and  decisioi!^ 
issued  a  proclamation  two  days  afterward,  to  dissolve  the 
whole  body.  In  thifii  proclamation  he  charged  the  As- 
sembly with  aiming  at  independency;  with  having  trea- 
cherously corrupted  the  crew  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
sMps,  and  detained  her  in  their  service; — and  with  hav- 
ing forcibly  seized  upon^  the  marine. ,  Tlie  members 
and  all  their  adherents  lie  denominated  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  rebels  against  the  king,  and  the  nation  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  a  part.  At  the  sam* 
time  he  annctunced  his  intention  to  employ  what  forces 
he  could  collect  to  defeat  their  designs,  and  to  bringtheifl 
as  aggressor^  to  condign  punishment,  for  the  onenced 
with  which  theyitood  char^.  It  concluded  with  a 
Warm  address  to  all  the  civil  and  military  officers,  a6 
they  valued  their  Allegiance,  to  aflbrd  him,  to  the  utmost 
rf  their  poWer,  their  mutual  co-operation  and  support 

Hostilities  between  the  contendiiYg  ftetions  now  seemed 
to  be  inevitid)le;  and  every  step  taken  by  each,  indicated 

dG2 
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formidaUt  preparations  for  an  approaching  ciYtl  war. 
Peynier,  doubtful  that  his  force  was  inadequate  to  the 
measures  which  he  proposed,  applied  to  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  lor  th&  assistance  of  foreign  troops.  In  the  mean- 
while) he  comipissioned  Maitduit  to  repair  immediately, 
with  a  strong  detachment,  to  arrest  the  committee  of  the 
Wertern^  Provincial  Assembly,  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  subordinate  functions,  had  shewn  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  those  measures  which  he  was  determined  to  op- 
pose. The  members  of  this  committee,  conscious  of  their 
danger,  held  their  consultations  in  the  dead  of  night. 
This  was  known  to  Peynier  and  Mauduit;  they,  there- 
fore,.  resolved  to  seize  them  in  the  midst  of  their  delibe- 
rations. Mauduit  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
spot,  with  one  hundred  chosen  soldiers.  Their  measures 
were  cpncerted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  no  doubt 
was  entertained  of  his  ultimate  success. 

The  Comgiittee,  however,  had  obtained  early  intima- 
tions of  P^nier's  design,  and  had  summoned  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  up  arms  to  defend  them  in  their  official  ca^ 
pacity.  Mauduit,  on  hi&  arrival,  found  to  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, that  the  party  which  he  had  designed  to  seize 
br  surprise,  was  encircled  by  four  hundred  of  the  Pro- 
vmcial  Militia.  A  skirmish  instantly  ensued;  but,  from 
the  disproportion  of  numbers,  Mauduit  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire,  after  having  killed  two  men,  and  wounded 
several  others, .  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing 
more  than  the  seizure  of  the  national  qofours,  which  l^ 
am]  his  party  carried  off  in  triumph.  Tb^e,  it  has  beea 
asserted,  he  obtained  in  a  fraudulent  manner;  but  whe- 
ther the  charge  were  true  or  false,  it  was  a  circumstance 
which  soon  afterward  cost  him  his  life. 

No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  the  above  event  reached 
the  ears  of  the  General  Assembly,  than  they  issued  a  ge« 
neral  summons  to  the  inhabitants,  requesting  them  im- 
mediately to  rally  round  their  standard,  to  urotect  their 
representatives  from  the  gathering  tempest  wfiich  had  al- 
ready b^un  to  burst  The  inhabitants  in  general  re- 
ceived this  summons  with  approbatipn,  ancf  obeyed  it 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The  western  and  southern 
provinces  immediately  furnished  them  with  two  thousand 
men*  The  ship  jLeopard  was  brought  from  Port  m^ 
Prince  tp.  cp-pperate  with  the  land  forces^  Every  exer- 
iicm  ym»  lAade  for  a  mopt  vigorous  def^n^..    Oppositioa 
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bnly  served  to  str^igthen  their  resolutions^  and  to  urge 
tbem  to  the  performance  of  those  deeds  which  distinguish 
the  brave, 

Mauduit,  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  idle^  neither  was 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  destitute  of  friends.  The 
Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North  declared  itself  in  his 
favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  Governor,  This  proyinee 
sent  to  their  assistance  a  party  of  regular  troops ;  and 
these  were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  mulattoes.  A 
much  greater  force  was  collected  through  the  dijBerent 
provinces  at  the  same  time  by  Maucluit,  so  that  on  the 
whole  his  body  became  truly  formidable. 

The  effusion  of  blood  was  now  expected  by  both  par- 
ties; the  object  for  which  each  was  contending  was  con- 
sidered as  of  the  last  importance;  and  all  determined 
to  defend  their  principles  to  the  last  extremity.  It  was 
in  this  awful  moment,  even  while  the  sword  was  drawing 
and  preparing  to  be  sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  that  a  singular  circumstance  occurred,  which 
created  universal  astonishment,  and  produced  a  momen- 
tanr  calm. 

The  crew  of  the  leopard,  actuated  by  &  similar  eccen- 
tricity, to  that  which  had  marked  their  conduct  when 
they  declared  theifiselves  in  favour  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, had  formed  on  a  sudden  a  resolution  to  conduct  the 
ship  to  Europe.  With  these  views  tliey  brought  her  into 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  acquaint  the  Assembly  with 
their  intended  departure,  and  to  take  from  them  any  dis- 
patches they  might  think  proper  to  forward  to  the  king 
iind  National  Assembly.  The  domestic  commotions 
which  had  already  taken  place,  had  considerably  reduced 
their  number  of  members,  and  sickness  bad  rendered 
them  still  less.  Not  one  hundred  at  this  time  remained. 
Of  these,  eighty^ve  formed  a  resolution  in  an  instant  to 
embark  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
mother  country,  and  justify  their  conduct  before  the  king 
and  National  Assembly.  The  majority  of  these  were  fa- 
thers of  families,  who  could  not  but  perceive  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  feel  a  more  than  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  q(  those  whom  they  were  about  to  leave  behind. 
To  develope  the  motiveS'  of  human  actions  is  frequently  a 
diffiouU  task,  but  on  the  present  occasion  only  one  opi- 
nion prevailed.  Their  patriotism^  w[hioh  was  too  power- 
ful to  be  shaken  by  domestic  considerations,  was  too 
4¥>nflpi€iious  to  be  either  misconstrued  or  overlooked;  this 
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prootfred  for  tb^m  univer^  ap^nrobftlioiu  Even  iSMt 
enemies  were  undble  to  withbekl  the  tlitmte  of  Irespeot, 
and  their  friends  contemplated  their  undertaking  irith 
emotions  which  no  km^^uage  can  ad^uat^ly  express. 
Their  embarkation  was  viewed  t^  all,  as  a  gienerous  ef- 
fert  to  save  their  country  from  the  carnage  ^ich  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  it,  and  to  avert  impernHng  desolation. 
Multitudes  of  all  raidm  axmded  the  wores  on  the  day  of 
.their  departure;  and  with  tears  of  the  liveliest  sendbility 
invoked  the  Almighty  to  send  them  a  prpfiperous  voy- 
age^ and  a  happy  issue  to  the  object  of  their  negodaticH). 

On  their  departure,  the  hostile  preparations  were  mu- 
tually suspended  on  both  sides.  A  gleam  of  hope  once 
more  supplanted  dic^  anxiety  and  solicitude,  which  had 
held  the  dominion  for  some  time  past  A  &vourab}e 
issue  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  inhatritants.  Things 
cmoe  more  returned  to  their  wonted  channels;  and  eveh 
Peynier  resumed  with  trembling  reluctance,  the  goinetn- 
knent  wfakh  he  had  partially  abandoned,  to  attempt  an 
^establishment  of  the  ancient  despotic  power. 

During  these  transactions,  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Gen^td  Assembly  to  the  period  ^hen  its  members 
embarked  on  board  the  Leopard^  the  whole  body  Of 
Mulattoes,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  th^ 
commotions^  conducted  themselves  with  propriety  and 
peace.  They  had  be^n  alternately  courted  by  eaich  i^rty, 
but  they  refused  to  take  a  decided  part  with  either. 
The  lenity  of  the  (General  Assembly  towards  them,  had 
disarmed  them  of  resentment,  but  it  had  not  procured 
their  implkit  confidence;  while  the  insinuating  address 
and  munificence  of  Mauduit,  had  flattered  their  expecta- 
tions, without  destroying  their  suspicions^  Hid  artifices, 
indeed,  had  induced  about  two  hundred  Mulattoes  to 
join  his  party;  but  they  aoon  discovered  that  they  had 
acted  with  unjustifiable  precipitation;  and,  to  tteplur  their 
error,  thev  demanded  and  obtdned  their  dismission, 
while  marching  towards  St.  Mare ;  and  returned  hi  peace 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  departed  on 
board  the  Leopard,  on  the  8th  of  August^  1790;  but 
unhappily,  the  peace  which  thev  bequeathed  to  the 
Island,  was  soon  c&turbed  through  a  oommotion  whidk 
arose  from  an  unexpected  miarter.  This  was  Ae  rebd- 
lion  excited  among  the  Mulattoes,  by  Jwies  Oge^  a 
mal^toe^  whose  motlftr  held  a  ecmsid«raMe  ooff^  jiMt- 


t^on  about  thkly.ittilfit.  from  tbe  town  o£  Cape  Fran^ 
coi«» 

It  ha$.  been  already  staled,  tlMt  notsritbrtandiiig  the. 
degraded  condHioD  of  the  Mulatloesi  tfaey  were  permits- 
ted  to  bold  properly  to  any  amouat;  and  that  nianv 
amow  th^a  had  amaAaed  considerable  weaHh.     Ilua 
was  m^  Ci^Q  nodi  tbe  mother  of  James  Oge,  a  3fouii^ 
niBA  .whose  conduct  iaenlitted  tp  censnref  while  ms.fate 
demandi  cojBamiieration*    Some  time  prior  to  the  events 
of  whicibk  we  now  speaki  he  had)  been  sent  to  Paris  for 
the  piMpese-of  education,  and  having  entered  into  the 
political  questi(ma»relative  to  the  peopto  of;  colour,  which- 
vifit^  Yiolently  agitated^  he  Jiecame.  inflaaned  with,  a  ccm* 
flict  of  passions  at  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  degraded 
cowtiymeq  were  af^parently.  destined  to  endttre^    His 
rqpnted  father  was  a.whtte.  plai^leri  of  some  degree  of 
euupence^nd  respectability,  bttt  he  had  been  dead  for  , 
SQreral  yeara.    Oge.was.  abont  thirty  years  of  age;  his 
al^ities  were  fiur  from  being  ooqlempuble^  bnt  they  were 
not.  equal  .to  his  ambition;  nor  were. tl^  sufihuent  to 
comlnot  hiie  through  thatenterpdze  in^wMoh  he  unfoiH 
tmiat^y;enm[ed4 

Siippertedl  in  Paris  Jn*  a  state  of 'affluence^  be  found  no 
d|ffi(Oulty,  in  asflooiatiiig.widi  Gregoire,.  Lai  Fayette,  apd 
Brw>t^  fix>m.wham  be  learnt  (tl^  prewlii)^  notions  df^ 
equality.;  and  into  the  spirit'  o£  which  he  mcauliausly 
entailed,  with  all  that;  enthusiasm  and  aidour  which  are 
natural. to  theyouthfid  mind,  when  irritated  with  unme^ 
rited  iniuriea,  anddetenained  to  revenge  its  wnnigs.. 

By  the  famous  characters  with  whom  he  was  accus-. 
teeied  to  associate^  hei.was  easily  induced  to^  beUevethat 
allr  the  J^elattoeSi  of  St.  Domingo  wene  actuated  by  \he 
same  principle;  and  only  waited  the  aorural  of  some  ac« 
tiye^  leiFider  to_.enaUei  then^i  in.  an  efflctual  hianner,  to 
throif  off  their  yoke^  and'  assert  their  rights.    Qge.  flat« 
tetfid  iiimself  tlmt  )ie.  was  the.person.    His  associates,  to 
checislv  that  idea,  which^he  had  eritettwicd  of  his  own 
abilitiaB,  oontiiyeditoprooure.for.himaJieuleBant^colOi- 
nd'e  xxuQf  mission ;  and,  iumjalKd  with  the  means  which 
wens  neoessaxy  to .caniyi his  project  into. execution,  he- 
embarked  > for. North ^AmerioBL ii) tthe.moadi'Of  July,  t0[ . 
purchase  arms  and  ammunition. 

Hts^  scheme^  however,  though  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most apparent  secreqf^becanije  public. iu. Paps;  and  an 
account  of  his  intenaoDs,  with/evm;;a  desaciqption  and 
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portrait  of . Ins  person,  was  transmitted  to  St  Domingo, 
long  before  he  had  transacted  his  business  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  attempted  a  landing  on^  the  island.  Bringing, 
however,  with  him  no  train  of  followers,  he  landed  m 
secrecy,  and  found  means  to  elude  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  intercept  him;  and  actually  conveyed  die  arms 
and  ammunition  which  he  had  brought  wiu  him,  to  a 
place,  which  his  brother,  by  previous  appointment,  had 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  landing  of  Oge  was 
effected  on  the  Ifith  of  October  1790,  about  two  months 
after  the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  embarked  for 
France.  The  >  place  which  they  had  chosen  for  their 
magazine,  was  at  Grande  Riviere^  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Cape  Francois. 

On  his  arrival,'  contrary  to  his  expectations^  he  found 
no  party,  either  waiting  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
commander,  or  prepared  to  receive  him.  About  six 
weeks  were  taken  up  with  him  and  his  two  brothers,  in 
secretly  making  proselytes,  and  hunting  after  any,  whom 
they  might  either  dispose  or  find  disposed  to  tidce  up 
arms.  About  two  hundred  were  ait  length  prevailed 
upon  to  rally  round  his  standard.  With  this  inadequate 
force,  he  prepared  to  avow  his  intentions;  and  actiially 
despatched  a-  letter  to  Peynier  the  Governor,  in  which, 
after  charging  him  with  many  omissions  of  duty,  and 
particularly  with  the  non-execution  of  the  Code  Noir  *, 
he  declared  fain^f  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Mu- 
lattoes;  and  asserted-  that,  unless  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  were  speedily  redressed,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  ^diould  resort  to  arms.  - 

Among  his  military  arrangements,  bis  two  brothers 
were  to  act  under  him,  with  one  Mark  Chavane,  as  lieu- 
tenants, while  he  held  the  supreme  command. 

Oge  and  his  brothers,  though  warmly  engaged  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  were  nnmane  in  their 
di^Mwitions,  and  averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  With 
Chavane  the  case  was  totally  difierenL  Ferocious,  san- 
guinaryv '  and  courageous,  he  began  hib  career  widi  acts 
of  violence,  which  it  was  imposabfe  for  Oge  to  prevent, 
and  the  two  brodiers  of  the  Utter  were  ef^yprevailed 
upoa  to  join  him  in  his  petty  depi^edations»    Their  first 


*  This  was  a  code  of  Uws  established  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  pro- 
tectlMaadscourity  of  the  blacks.  •     ^   '      -.        ' 
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act  was  the  nvfder  of  two  white  men,  whom  aCcideot 
threw  in  their  way.  The  Mulattoes,  whom  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  to  revolt,  were  treated  by  them  with 
every  species  of  indij|;nity;  and  one  man  in  particular, 
who  excused  himself  from  joining  them,  on  account  of 
his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children, 
w^  deliberately  murdered,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Francois,  alarmed  at  these 
outrages,  which  they  imagined  to  be  perpetrated  by  a 
more  formidable  body  of  revolters  than  really  existed^ 
immediately  took  measures  for  its  suppression.  A 
detachment  of  regular  troops,  with  some  companies  of* 
militia,  invested  uie  Mulattoe  camp  at  Grande  Rivierei 
which,  after  making  an  ilUconducted  and  inefiectual 
resistance,  in  which  many  of  the  Mulattoes  were  killed, 
and  about  sixty  made  prisoners,  was  entirely  broken  up( 
the  whole  troop  dispersed ;  and  Oge  and  his  officers  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island. 
The  principal  ^mrt  of  their  ammunition  and  military 
stores,  immediately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  triumphs  of  the  whites  over  the  vanquished  insur- 
ants was  such,  that  they  proceeded  from  victory  to 
insult;  and  the  lower  orders  in  particular  discovered 
such  pointed  animosity  towards  the  Mulattoes  at' larger 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  rebellion  of 
C^;e,  that  they  became  seriously  alarmed  for  their  own 
personal   safety.     Many  regretted   that  they  had   not 

{'oined  the  now  vanquished  party;  while  others^  urged 
}y  that  fatal  necessity  which  frequendy  compels  men  tm 
resort  to  desperate  measures,  flew  to  arms ;  so  that  several 
camps  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  oolony^  bj 
far  more  formidable  than  that  of  Oge. 

Hostilities  were,  however,  prevented  from  taking  plaoe^ 
through  the  personal  address  of  Mauduit,  in  several 
conferences  which  he  held  with  the  Mulattoe  ehieik  The 
purport  of  these  negociations  has  never  been  permitted 
to  transpire;  but  as  on  all  occasions  he  found  means 
to  induce  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  it  has  generally 
been  believed  that  he  obtained  his  end  through  some 
dishonourable  promises,  which,  while  they  Softened  the 
demands  of  the  Mulattoes  for  the  moment,  awakened 
their  future  expectations,  and  in  reality  prepared  them 
for  that  vengeance  which  marked  their  subsequent  con* 
duct    But  wksltMamliiit  was  busily  employed  iaposiinf 
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from  place  to  place,  to  induce  the  different  partiesto 
desist  from  their  meditated  hostilities,  at  Les  Caye 
severe  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  about  fifty  person 
on  both  sides  lost  their  lives.    His  arrival  prevented  the 
renewal  of  hostilities ;  and  the  same  address  which  had 
induced  so  many  parties  of  these  insurgents  to  disperse, 
prevailed  in  this  place  also.     But  in  what  light  soever 
this  rapid  progress  of  peace,   might   be  viewed  by  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants  the  Mulattoes  considered 
It  as  a  deceitful  calm^  which  preceded  a  general  convul- 
sion, and  their  calculations  were  but  too  sadly  realized 
by  facts.     Rigaud,  the  Mulattoe  chief,  eveii  after  he  had 
acceded  to  the  plans   of  Mauduit,   felt  no  scruple  in 
declaring^-^^  That  no  peace  would  be  permanent  until 
one  class  of  people  had  exterminated  the  other." 

In  the  midst  of  this  temporary  calm,  which  the  deceit- 
ful address  of  Mauduit  had  occasioned,  the  ill-fated  inha- 
bitants of  St  Domingo,  were  presented  with  a  fresh 
occasion  of  alarm.  The  arrival  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  on  board  the  Leopard,  had  been 
anticipated  in  Paris,  through  the  expeditious  information 
of  Peynier,  whose  arts  and  emissaries  had  been  success- 
fully  employed  against  them ;  so  that  they  were  rather 
surveyed  in  the  light  of  criminals  than  as  the  represent- 
atives of  a  branch  of  the  French  empire.  On  their  first 
arrival  at  Brest,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  they  were 
received  in  that  place  with  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
their  official  dignity.  But  M.  Ekirnave,  the  minister  for 
the  West  India  department,  prejudiced  against  them, 
through  the  representations  of  Peynier,  had  prejudged 
their  cause,  and  so  far  condemned  their  conduct,  without 
giving  them  a  hearing,  that  though  they  were  once 
permitted  to  an  audience,  it  was  rather  to  hear  their 
sentence,  thian  to  state  their  complaints,  and  propose 
modes  of  redress. 

Conscious  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  when  indignantly  dismissed  from  the  bar,  they 
solicited  a  second  audience,  with  liberty  to  confront 
those  who  had  calumniated  their  proceedings.  But  this 
reasonable  request  was  refused.  On^  the  contrary,  their 
whole  conduct  from  their  first  meeting  at  St.  Marc,  to 
the  time  of  their  embarkation,  founded  solely  on  the 
report  of  their  enemies,  was  censured  with  peculiar 
severity.  They  were  charged  with  disaftection  towanls 
|be  mother  ^puotry,  and  with  being  enemies  to  tfubor* 
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tlination  and  government.  All  the  deerces.^ich  they 
had  passed  were  immediately  annulled ;  they  were  declared 
inoapable  of  ever  serving  again  in  their  present  oflScial 
ca|>acity;  and  to'  complete  liieir  degradation,  they  were 
ordered  under  an  arrest,  in  which  state  they  were  Co 
Gontmue,  <<  until  the  National  Assembly  might  fihd  time 
to  signify  its  fturther  pleasure  ccmceming  Uiem."  The 
cuduct  of  Peynier  and  Mauduit  at  the  same  time  was 
highly  applauded;  testimonies  of  approbation  were€^erfld 
to  be  transmitted  to  those  who  had  acted  in  concert- wkh 
them;  and  they  were  directed  to  form  a  new  Colonial 
Assembly  on  the  prindples  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  its  decree  of  the  8th  of  March^ 
1790. 

This  unexpected  medley  of  censure,  approbation,-  and 
mandate,  reached  St.  Domingo  in  the  month  of  NoveniK 
ber,  and  produced  an  effect  as  immediate  and  astionishiM 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Nationiu 
Assembly,  when  it  passed  the  decree.  Mauduit  and  his 
regiment,  became  the  objects  of  general  detestatitui, 
because  tfadr  conduct  had.  been  applauded  for  actions 
which  the  people  at  large  expected  to  hear  condemned. 
The  mandate  which  ord^d  the  calling  of  a  new  Ccdo- 
nial  Assembly,  they  considered  as  a  step  towards  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  despotism ;  while  the  detention  of 
thdr  legal  representatives  in  a  state  of  arrest,  tlMy  could 
not  but  behold  as  an  attack  on  the  acknowledged  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  The  members  who  were  .sdil  in 
Paris,  they  contended,  were  their  proper  representatives ; 
and  several  parishes  absolutely  refused  to  elect  aiiy  otlicf% 
until  the  fate  of  these  was  known* 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  which  preuuD^  an 
approaching  tempest,  Peynier  iresigned.  bifs'officeafl 
governor,  and  availed  himself  ef  the  earliest  op^Hiino^ 
to  embark  for  ^Europe.  His  resignation  was*  n^adei- in 
fiivour  of  General  Blanchdande^  The  exchaitoe  ^genre 
much  satisfaction ;  but  in  generallk  arose  more  mfai  .ihe 
removal  of  Pejmter,  thah-Anoih  the  ai^pomteient  ^  fab 
suooeseor.  Blanchs^de  wjew,- nevertheless;  muchi'e^Kct- 
ed;  and  being  in  d^y  expiectatJbn  of  receiving  ten  aug* 
mentation  of  the  forces  under,  his  command,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  to  enforce,  bis  authority,  he  entered  upim 
his  office^  with  a  degree  of  vigour,  which  seemed  to 
pfomise  a  speedy  termination  of  the  threatened  disaster^ 
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tkongh  It  iMgM  prcm  &tal  to  lome  of  the  eoBtoMtinf^ 


His  firit  exetdse  of  power  was  toward  the  indismet 
and  vofortoiiaile  Oge;  who,  as  has  been  related  in  a 
praeeding  page,  af&r  the  dispersion  of  his  aasociates  in 
arms,  had  taaen  refuge  in  the  Spanish  territories*  The 
demand  which  was  muk  on  the  Spanish  Ck)¥emor,  to 
have  faiai  immediately  delivered  np,  was  peremptory  and 
decisive^  and  uiged  an  immediate  complianoe.  Ose  and 
his  ftllow  officers  were,  therefore^  instantly  seiiccf,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  of  Frendi  troops 
appointed  to  receive  them,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
IJ^oembnr;  and  conducted  to  the  jail  oi  Cape  Francois, 
with  the  other  prisoners  who  had  been  previously  taken. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  commission  was  issued  to  bring  them 
to  public  trial,  when,  after  many  tedious  and  protracted 
examinations,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1791.  Twenty  of  his  fcllower% 
among  whom  was  one  of  his  brothers,  the  odier  not 
having  been  feund,  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  ^  but 
a  severer  iite  awaited  Qge,  and  Chavaae,  his  hardy  Iteo- 
tenant*  They  were  condemned  to  be  broken  afive^  and 
were  actttally  left  to  perish  in  that  terriUe  condition  on 
Ihe  wheel. 

Chavmne  met  his  destiny  with  that  undannted  firmne« 
which  httd  marked  his  life.  He  bore  the  extremity  of  his 
Icntnre  with  an  invincBile  resolution,  without  betraying 
the  least  symptom  of  fi«r,  and  without  uttering  a  groan 
at  hb  cBcruaatiBff  sufibrii^  With  Oge  the  case  was 
widely  diferenL  When  sentence  was  pronounced  ^on 
him,  his  fortitude  abandoned  him  altc^fether.  He  wept; 
he  soKciled  mercy,  in  tenqs  of  the  most  abject  huaulia- 
tion;  and  promised,  in  case  his  sentenee  could  becnrefsed, 
and  hie  life  preserved,  to  make  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
conseqaence  to  the  colony.  The  utmost  that  his  entrea- 
ties could  procure  for  him,  was  a  short  respite  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  after  which  he  was  hurried  to  execution,  and 
left  to  Mphre  in  Ae  most  horrid  agonies. 

The  spirited  proceedkogs  of  the  new  Governor  towards 
Oge^  CQsikl  not  but  be  hwhlr  pleasing  to  those  who 
dreaded  an  insurrection  or  the  Mulattoes;  but  such 
instanees  of  solitary  justice  were  not  sufficient  to  remove 
the  unfiivourabie  inipre8sk>ns  which  the  detention  of  their 
representatives  in  France  hsid  occasioned.    Reflecting  09 
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Uie  ewidttct  of  Mauduit  towards  them,  which  the  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  had  approved  in  the  most 
fiiM|ttalified  manner,  they  could  not  bat  recollect  the 
iransaction  at  St  Marc,  in  which  he  had  clandestinely 
carried  off  the  colours  ^belonging  to  the  National  Guards^ 
which  bad  never  been  returned!  This  action  they  cousin 
dered  not  only  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  whole  body,  bat 
•s  one,  which,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Assembly,  discovered  a  tenden<7  towards  the 
jreatoration  of  the  ancient  despotism :  while  the  National 
Assembly,  by  applauding  the  measures,  had  so  far  aban^ 
dooed  its  primitive  prinaples,  as  to  be  entitled  no  longer 
to  implicit  oonfideoce.  These,  and  similar  tbofigh^, 
had  for  a  long  season  agitated  their  bosoms,  ao  that 
Mattdiiit  was  privately  marked  out  as  an  object  of  veib- 
gtance.  The  valour  and  dtadpUne  c(%Ae  legimeol^ 
which  he  commanded  at  Port  au  Prince,  they  well-kaew; 
and  the  attachment  of  the  troo|)6  to  Uidr  commondeiv 
w»s  even  more  than  equal  to  their  disctpUne  and  valooc 
This  regiment,  actuated  bv  the  example  of  their  con^ 
aaander,  without  being  able  to  develope  bis  views,  had 
tern  from  their  hats  the  national  cockade^  and  subati- 
tisled  in  its  stead  a  white  feather,  which  waa  the  avowed 
ensign  of  rovalty.  These  circumstances  mntnaNy  co^p^ 
eatings  roDdered  both  Ihe  regiment  and  its  commander 
ohooxioiis  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  detestable 
to  «ach  of  the  inluibitants  as  felt  an  attachment  to  the 
new  constitution,  fron^  which  they  bdield  sueh  an  nnjue* 
tiable  dereliction. 

It  happened,  while  these  sentiments  were  operating  in 
aeoret,  that  the  long  expected  reiafbroements  arrived 
from  Fraiice.  They  were  sent  by  the  National  AssemUy 
and  the  king,  to  embroe  die  decree  which  applauded  tWe 
conduct  of  Peynier  and  Mandnit,  and  plaoed  under  an 
arrest  the  representatrves  which  had  sailed  to  Europe  in 
the  Leopard.  The  troops  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
the  Kegtments  of  Artois  and  Normandy.  These  were 
brought  over  in  two  frigates^  Le  Fougueaix  and  Le 
Bovet* 

Prior  to  their  departttl^  Irom  France,  or  in  the  course 
<rf  their  passage,  these  troops  had  fboad  means  to  bol4 
an  intercourse  with  the  crew  of  the  Leopard}  the  oonse* 
quence  of  which  was,  that  they  had  imbibed  their  ^ri^ 
aivl  fully  entered  into  their  views.  Scarcely  had  they 
knded  at  Port  au  Prince,  before  they  manifested  the 
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same  bostilibr  towards  Mauduit  and  his  reginleiii,  as  hadt 
been  shewn  by  the  other  troop  on  the  island,  and  more 
particularly  so  by  the  National  Guards.  The  white 
father  which  they  had  assumed  out  of  respect  to  Mauduit^ 
was  surveyed  by  the  new  battalions  as  a  badge  of  their 
perfidy,  and  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  unworthy  of 
any  intercourse. 

Mortified  at  being  treated  with  sullen  indignity,  where 
they  had  both  courted  and  expected  an  alliance,  the 
regiment  of  Mauduit  felt  themselves  both  abandoned  and 
despised.  The  cause  could  not  be  a  secret  Tliey 
reporoach^  themselves  with  having  been  duped  by  the 
Artifices  of  their  idolized  commander,  and  both  officers 
imd  men  surveyed  him  with  detestation,  as  being  the 
author  of  their  disgrace.  The  white  feather  was  insUntly 
pulled  firom  their  hats,  and  spumed  firom  them  with  the 
most  active  ihdignadan;  murmurs  and  discontent  had 
taken  the  place  of  confidence  and  approbation ;  and  secret 
hisses  indicated  an  approaching  convulsion,  which  threat- 
ened their  commander's  Hfe. 

Mauduit  quickly  perceived  the  change  which  had  taken 
l^ace^  and  feh  in  a  moment  all  the  oanger  of  his  situar- 
tion.  He  beheld  a  tempest  gathering,  which  he  knew 
must  shortly  burst;  and,  more  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
his  fiiends  than  his  own,  communicated  his  apprehensions 
to  Blanchelande  the  governor,  and  advised  him  to  remove 
with  his  fimiily  to  Cape  Francois.  Blanchelande^  instead 
of  attemptUMT  to  avert  the  gathering  storm,  meanly  availed 
himself  of  the  advice,  and  lefl,  Mauduit  to  encounter  the 
danger  alone. 

^xious  to  regain  that  confidence  which  he  had  lost, 

Mauduit  prmosed  to  his  men,  to  carry  widi  his  own 

liands^  the  colours  which  he  had  taken  from  the  National 

Guards,  to  the  church  in  which  they  had  formerlv  bee& 

.deposited;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them,  that  he 

'  looked  to  them  for  support,  to  protect  him  from  pei^cmal 

injury.     To  the  grenadiers  he  aelivered  a  particuuur  har- 

xangue  on  the  occasion,  and  they  in  reply  promised  to 

protect  him  with   their  lives.     The  following  day  be 

marched  at  their  head  with  the  colours,  to  make  the 

.propoeed  atonement,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train 

-of  spectators.     The  colours  were  deposited  in  the  church, 

as  had  "been  proposied,  but  as  he  was  tuminj^  towards  his 

troops,  one  of  them  exclaimed  in  an  audible  voice,-^ 

**  You  must  ask  pardon  of  the  National  Troops  on  yew 
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knees.**  Maudnit  started  back  with  indignity  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  being  more  solicitous  to  preserve  his  honour 
than  his  life,  opened  his  bosom  to  their  weapons.'  His 
feithless  soldiers,  regardless  of  the  promise  which  they 
had  made  on  the  preceding  day,  rushed  violently  upon 
hjm.  His  bosom  was  pierced  in  an  instant,  with  a  hun- 
dred bavonets,  and  he  fbll  <?overed  with  wounds  and 
blood.  Not  satisfied  with  having  deprived  him  of  his  life, 
they  mangled  his  body  in  n,  most  shocking  manner,  treat- 
ing it  with  every  indignant  indecency,  that  ferocious  inge- 
nuity could  devise.  From  mutilating  his  body,  they 
proceeded  to  demolish  his  house,  and  to  destroy  every 
thing  with  which  they  could  associate  his  name.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  were  but  too  successful  in  their 
diabolical  intentions. 

Their  career  of  inbmy,  however,  was  but  short  The 
different  regiments,  whose  applauses  they  solicited  by 
these  atrocious  deeds,  viewed  them  with  more  than  com- 
mon detestation ;  and  the  inhabitants,  petrified  mth  asto- 
nishment at  their  daring  enormities,  transferred  that 
odium  with  which  they  had  be^n  accustomed  to  view 
Mauduit,  from  him  to  themselves,  so  that  they  now  bore 
a  double  load.  Faithless  and  detestable,  they  found  them- 
selves deserted  by  all,  as  unworthy  of  either  confidence  or 
intercourse,  and  in  this  condition  they  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  after  which  they  were  sent  prisoners 
to  France,  but  in  what  manner  they  met  the  reward  of 
their  demerit,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Aflairs  of 
greater  magnitude  at  this  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
die  distracted  government,  and  their  crimes  were  eclipsed 
by  the  still  greater  enormities  of  others, 
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^fflsctt  frodmed  in  France  iy  tie  death  of  Oge.^^Pnh 
ceedings  of  the  National  Auembfy  in  relation  to  the 
Mtdattoes, — Insurrection  among  the  N^gro  Slatfes."-^ 
Horrid  depradations  committed  by  them^^^Instances  of 
barbarity. — Imtance  ojjidelity. — ¥rogre$%  of  destruction 
during  the  first  tvco  months. — Insurgents  increase  in 
number^  and  extend  their  ravages. — Mulattoes  menace 
Port  au  Prince. — Truce^  or  coficordat,  agreed  on^-^ 
Hecree  of  the  ISth  of  May,  acknowledged  and  admitted 
by  the  Whites. — National  Assembly  repeals  the  Decree 
in  France,  in  the  moment  it  was  admitted  by  the  Colo* 
nists. — Both  parties  again  resort  to  arms. — The  Mu» 
lattoes  set  fire  to  Port  au  Prince. — General  battle.^^ 
Instance  of  inhumanity  committed  by  the  Whites.-^ 
Betaliated  by  the  Mulattoes. 

i^HILE  these  priyate  assassinations,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  taking  place  in 
St.  Domingo,  the  factions  in  France  were  successfully 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  more  extensive 
scenes  of  desolation  and  horror.  To  examine  intentions 
is  in  general  a  difficult  task;  it  is  much  easier  to  detail 
facts,  than  to  develope  motives.  The  society  of  Amis  des 
Noirs  exeited  themselves  so  strenuously  in  the  cause  of 
what  was  deemed  by  the  planters  and  their  friends, 
"  impracticable  reformation,'*  as  to  produce  consequences 
which  will  continue  to  be  remembered  with  detestation 
and  sorrow.  They  were,  it  is  true,  occasionally  divided 
among  themselves,  but  the  party  which  eventually  proved 
moiit  &tal,  finally  prevailed. 

It  was  evident  at  this  time,  both  from  facts  and  appear* 
ances,   that  tbe  whole  body  of  Mulattoes  was  much 
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disposed  to  peace*  Some  among  tbem  had,  indeed* 
eccasionally  taken  up  arms,  but  it  was  a  measure  which 
they  adopted  more  frequently  from  necessity  than  choice* 
They  demanded  a  melioration  of  their  condition,  but 
manifested  latterly,  not  much  solicitude  as  to  the  channel 
through  which  it  came*  Their  friends,  however^  who 
advocated  their  cause  in  France,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion; they  were  more  solicitous  for  the  mode  than  the 
object;  and  finally  lost,  through  contending  for  a  punc* 
tilio  of  rights  the  ultimate  blessing  for  which  rights  are 
rendered  valuable. 

M.  Bamave,  the  president  of  the  Colonial  Committee 
in  France,  had  sti'enuously  contended  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  colour,  but  from  the  consequences  which 
he  saw  impending,  he  not  only  relinquished  the  contest* 
but  delivered  it  publickly  as  his  opinion,  <^  that  any  fur« 
ther  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the  question* 
agitated  between  the  whites  and  them,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  fatal  efiects.''  ^'  There  dre  entnusiasts 
(says  Idr.  Edwards)  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion* 
and  it  commonly  happens  with  fanatics  in  each^  that  the 
recantation  of  a  few  of  their  number,  serves  only  to 
strengthen  the  errors,  and  animate  the  purposes  of  the 
rest."  This ,  in  reality  was  the  case  with  Gregoire,  La 
Fayette,  Brissot,  and  others.  These  zealous  reformers 
grew  more  determined,  as  they  felt  a  dereliction  in  their 
party,  and  displayed  their  eloquence  in  the  most  fasci- 
nating manner,  on  those  topics  which  received  a  sane- 
tion  from  popular  opinion. 

The  tragical  death  of  the  unfortunate  Oge,  who  had 
been  well  known  in  Paris,  reached  the  city  in  this  critical 
moment,  and  inflamed  tlie  public  mind  against  the 
planters  almost  to  madness.  Nothing  was  heard,  but 
invective  and  execrations ; — the  scale  of  popular  opinion 
preponderated  decidedly  against  them;  and  fi>r  some 
time  they  were  unable  to  appear  in  public,  either  to  apo- 
logize for  the  conduct  of  their  brethren,  or  to  state  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  To  keep  alive  that  resentment 
which  had  been  awakened,  a  tragedy  was  formed  on  the 
dying  agonies  of  Oge,  and  the  theatres  of  Paris  conveyed 
the  tidings  of  his  exit  to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Brissot  and  Gregoire,  availing  themselves  of  this  auspi- 
cious  moment,  brought  the  case  of  the  Mulattoes  before 
the  National  Assejubly,  the  members  of  which*  through 
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the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  became  the  tind^gned 
instruments  of  the  evils  which  ensued. 

By  a  previous  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  dated 
March  the  8th,  1790,  ^f  which  lire  have  given  some 
account,  they  had  declared,  ^^That  it  was  sever  their 
intention  to  subject  the  colonies  to  laws  which  were 
incompatible  with  their  local  establishments,  nor  to  include 
the  interior  government  of  them  in  a  constitution  which 
they  had  framed  for  the  mother  country.  And  that  they 
would  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  cause  any  inno^ 
vation  to  be  made  in  any  system  of  commerce,  in  which 
the  colonists  were  already  engaged.^  With  this  decree,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  St  Domingo,  a  chapter  of 
instructions,  which  was  professedly  designed  to  enforce  a 
due  observance  of  it.  This  chapter  contained  eighteen 
articles,  one  of  which,  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 
Colonial  Assembly,  experssed  the  following  sentiments : 
**  That  every  person  cf  |be  age  of  twenty-live  and  up- 
wards, possessing  property,  or  having  resided  t^o  years 
in  the  colony,  and  paid  taxes,  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  in  the  formation  of  the  Colonial  Assembly."  Whe* 
ther  the  Mulattoes  were  comprehended  under  this  article 
or  not,  became  soon  after  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  and 
a  &vourable  opportunity  now  presented  itself  of  bringing 
this  agitated  question  to  a  final  and  solemn  issue. 

The  Mulattoes  in  St  Domingo,  their  fnends  in  Paris, 
and  particularly  the  Society  oiAtnis  des  Noirs^  unifontilv 
contended,  that  as  they  were  I'lot  expressly  exceptedi 
they  were  virtually  included  in  the  decree;  while  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  opposed  their  interests,  insisted, 
that  the  decree  and  instructions  wer^  founded  upon 
ancient  usage,  in  which  this  class  was  not  included,  and 
consequently  that  the  Mulattoes  had  no  legal  claim  to 
rote.  Thus  matters  hung  in  a  suspended  state^  (hmi  the 
passing  of  the  decree  in  March,  1790,  during  that  ye»r, 
and  through  the  banning  of  1791 ;  when  the  Mulattoea 
of  St  Domingo,  not  altogether  satisfied  ivith  the  activity 
of  their  firiends  in  Europe,  sent  delegates  to  Paris,  to 
demand  from  the  National  Assembly,  an  explanation  of 
the  questionable  instructions  which  they  bad  previously 
sent 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1791,  that  this 
celebrated  question  was  brought  before  the  National 
Assembly,   by  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  demanded  for  tlie 
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Molait€ie8»  all  the  rights  and  immuoities  whiob  the  whitf 
inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  elo- 
quence displayed  on  the  occaiiion,  will  be  lonff  remem* 
l^red,  the  public  mind  bad  been  prepared  for  the 
direction  it  was  to  take ;  the  necessity  of  the  measure  for 
which  Oregoire  contended,  was  enforcod  by  iacts,  which 
a  state  of  slavery  or  d^radation  rartly  fails  to  producef 
and  the  whole  was  finished  with  an  ail^tidg  recital  of  the 
death  of  Oce^ 

Amidst  the  general  ardour  with  which  the  cause  of  the 
Mulattoes  was  pleaded,  a  few  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, by  venturing  to  predict  the  ruin  pf  the  colonies. 
**  Perish  the  ccionies^^  exclaimed  Robespierre  in  reply,- 
**  raiAet'  than  sacrifice  one  iota  qf  our  principles.**  The 
sentiment  was  reiterated  amidst  the  applauses  of  aa 
enthusiastic  senate;  and  the  National  Assembly,  forgettii^ 
its  former  acts,  as  well  as  the  definition  of  its  turnier 
principles,  decreed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  "That 
the  people  of  colour,  resident  in  the  French  colonies,  and 
born  of  free  parents,  were  entided  to,  as  of  right,  and 
should  be  allowed  the  emoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of 
French  citizens  ;-»that  they  should  have  votes  in  the 
choice  of  representatives,  and  be  eligible  to  seats  both  in* 
the  parochial  and  colonial  assemblies/' 

The  Colonial  Committee  no  sooner  learnt  that  these 
decisive  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  National  Assembly, 
than  the  members  declared  their  office  usele^  and 
resolved  to  decline  any  further  attempts  to  preserve  the 
colonies.  The  colonists  who  resided  in  the  mother 
country,  heard  the  contents  of  the  decree  of  the  fifteenth, 
with  indignation  and  amazement  But  in  the  island,  as 
soon  as  it  became  known,  the  planters  for  a  moment 
sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  appeared  petrified  into 
statues. 

Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  new  decree  in 
France,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  or  rather  urged,  to  repair  to  the 
spot,  armed  with  sufficient  force  to  see  it  carried  into  full 
execution.  These  commissioners  had  been  appointed  in 
the  preceding  February,  to  sail  thither  to  inspect  the 
various  regulations  which  had  been  introduced;  but  their 
departure  had  been  delayed,  through  different  causes,  till 
the  present  time.  The  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  was, 
however,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  surveyed  with 
indifference;   it,   therefore,  becaffie  a  motive  with  the 
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Assembly,  to  hasten  their  embarkation.  Several  months, 
nevertheless,  elapsed  in  making  tedious  preparations;— 
months  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  St. 
Domingo,  for  carnage,  and  such  species  of  inhumanity, 
as  the  most  savage  nations  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
rival,  and  which  load  even  the  whole  mass  of  human 
nature  with  inexpiable  disgrace. 

A  knowledge  of  this  memorable  decree  reached  the 
island  in  the  month  of  June,  at  a  time  when  the  white 
inhabitants  were  harmonious  in  nothing,  but  in  opposing 
the  Mulattoes.  The  arrival  of  this  important  intelligence 
produced  an  immediate  suspension  of  their  domestic 
feuds ;  their  local  animosities  were  swallowed  up  by  what 
appeared  to  them  an  evil  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
which  acted  as  a  cement  to  all  parties ; — an  evil  which 
induced  them  to  consolidate  their  powers,  ^nd  to  unite  in 
hostility  against  their  mother  country,  and  the  people  of 
colour  whose  cause  she  had  espoused.  Even  the  prepara^ 
tions  which  had  been  making  for  the  celebration  of  the 
revolutionary  anniversary  were  thrown  aside ; — the  civic 
oath  was  treated  with  contempt; — an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour; — tumult  succeeded  to 
subordination; — and  even  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
Northern  Provincial  Assembly,  to  hoist  the  British 
standard  in  the  room  of  the  national  colours.  Resolu- 
tions crouded  upon  resolutions,  to  renounce  at  once  all 
connection  with  a  country,  that  had  placed  the  rights  of 
the  Mulattoes  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  own. 

The  Mulattoes,  become  criminal  from  their  colour, 
were  obliged  to  flee  in  every  direction.  Their  houses 
could  no  longer  afford  them  any  safety,  apd  in  the 
streets  they  were  threatened  to  be  shot.  Many  retired 
with  their  families,  from  their  habitations,  without  know- 
ing even  whither  they  were  going,  and  were  compelled 
to  find  a  sanctuary  in  the  woods*  No  crime,  indeed,  was 
even  imputed  to  them  at  this  juncture;  they  became 
offensive  to  their  more  selfish  neighbours,  because  the 
National  Assembly  had  espoused  their  cause,  and  because 
their  blood  retained  some  vestiges  of  an  African  taint  / 

Blanchelande  the  Governor,  beheld  these  commotibns 
with  a  palsied  solicitude.  He  foresaw  the  evils  which 
were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  island,  without  having  it  in 
bis  power  to  apply  either  t^  preventative  or  a  remedy. 
As  a  representative  of  the  king^  his  authority  expired  with 
4h^  arrival  of  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  tbfj 
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iitmosi  that  lay  in  his  power,  was  to  transmit  to  France, 
a  genuine  picture  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  felt  himself 
encircled,  and  to  anticipate  the  horrors  which  he  saw 
impending  over  the  colony. 

The  first  step  which  was  taken  by  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, after  the  frenzy  of  the  moment  had  given  place  to 
more  deliberate  reflection,  was  to  summons  a  new  General 
Assembly.  These  met  at  Leogane  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1791,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
Their  proceedings  were  much  cooler  than  might  have 
been  expected,  from  men  under  their  prejudices  and 
apparent  wrongs.  From  Leogane  they  found  it  prudent 
to  remove  to  Cape  Francois,  in  which  place  they  proposed 
to  open  thdr  session,  and  to  enter  upon  public  business 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  meanwhile,  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
Governor  pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
^^  that  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  should  be  suspended 
for  a  season  in  its  execution,  whenever  it  officially  reached 
his  hands.'' 

The  ferment,  notwithstanding  this  concession,  conti- 
nued to  increase,  and  the  Mulattoes  were  menaced  with 
destruction,  which,  indeed,  appeared  almost  inevitable. 
To  shield  themselves  from  unprovoked  aggression,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  their  defence  in  the  approaching 
extremity,  many  parties  among  them  took  up  arms,  but 
no  act  of  hostiliQr  was  committed.  The  whites  directing 
their  attention  to  the  new  General  Assembly  which  was 
expected  to  meet  in  a  few  days,  hoped  to  obtain  from 
that  august  body,  a  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  The 
Mulattoes  were^  therefore^  permitted  to  arm  in  difierent 
places  without  molestation,  which  affords  a  strong  inti- 
mation, that  the  whites  were  not  in  the  least  apprehen- 
sive of  their  .intentions  to  commence  offensive  war.  In 
these  calculations  they  were  not  mistaken ;  but  a  more 
awful  mine,  surcharged  with  combustibles,  was  at  that 
moment  on  the  eve  of  an  explosion. 

Among  the  various  transactions  which  had  taken  place^ 
both  in  the  island  and  in  the  mother  country,  little  or  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Their  sufferings  had,  indeed,  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced to  give  energy  to  an  harangue,  or  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  a  general  reformation ;  but  their  situation 
was  passed  by  as  a  subject  that  could  obtain  no  advocate, 
#nd  tliat  admired  of  no  redress.    The  negroes,  sensible 
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of  didr  stated  of  their  nuiBbers,  asd  perhaps  of  ibeir 
poweTBf  resolved,  amidst  the  general  coofusioBy  to  aateri 
ikeir  freedom,  md  l^:;islate  for  themselves*  Uiik)rtu* 
nately  they  had  learnt  from  the  contentions  both  ^  their 
white  and  coloured  masters,  that  violeace  became  even 
necessary  to  prosperity.  This,  therefore,  filling  in  with 
their  judgments  and  their  feelingo,  determined  the  method 
which  they  resolved  to  adopt,  as  it  at  once  afforded  them 
gratification,  and  promised  them  success.  Their  m#ar 
sares  were  no  sooner  concerted,  than  they  were  carried 
into  eiect* 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August, 
1791,  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Assembly 
at  Cape  Francois,  that  a  confused  report  b^an  to  circu* 
late  through  the  city,  that  the  negroes  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  parishes  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection ; — that 
they  were  murdering  th^  white  inhabitants,  and  oonsnm- 
ing  with  first,  what  the  sword  had  spared.  A  report  of  so 
serious  a  nature  could  not  fiiil  to  spread  a  general  alarm. 
It  was  credited  by  the  timid,  despised  by  the  fearless, 
but  was  deeply  interesting  to  all.  Every  hour,  however, 
brought ^th  it  fresh  rumours;  the  indolent  were  called 
from  their  beds ;  fresh  intelligence  confirmed  that  which 
had  just  preceded  it;  a  general  ferment  prevailed  on  the 
ooeasion;  so  that  before  sun-rising  it  became  the  belief 
of  all.  The  arrival  of  a  few  half-breathless  fugitives,  con<- 
firmed  the  melancholy  tidings;  they  had  just  escaped 
firom  the  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage,  and  hastened 
to  the  town  to  beg  protection,  and  to  communicate  the 
fiital  particulars. 

From  these  fugitives  it  was  learnt,  tiiat  the  insurrec- 
'  tion  began  among  the  negroes  on  a  plantation  called  Noe, 
in  the  parish  of  Acul,  not  more  than  nine  miles  from 
Cape  Francois.  These,  it  appeared,  ia  the  dead  of  the 
n|^,  had  assembled  tc^ether,  and  massacred  every 
brancii  of  their  master's  tamily  that  fell  in  their  way. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  next  adjoining  plan- 
tation, where  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  aug- 
mented their  numbers  by  the  slaves  whom  the  murder  of 
fiieir  master  had  apparently  liberated.  On  several  plaA- 
tatioas  they  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  conduct;  still 
recruiting  their  forces  in  proportion  to  the  murders  which 
they  committed,  and  extending  their  devastations  as  their 
nnmbers  increased.  On  one  of  these  plantations  they 
had  preserved  the  surgeon,    whom  titqr  compelled  ta 
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ficcompany  th^m,  to  rehd^r  hk  pf  ofe^ional  assistance,  hi 
(ome  an?  accident  sbo«ld  heScA  ihetn  in  their  depreda- 
tions. From  the  plantation  of  M^  Flaville,  tbej  carried 
off  th«  wife  and  three  daughters  of  the  attorney,  after 
murdering^  him  before  their  faces.  These  they  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  brutfil  appetites^  In 
many  cases,  die  white  women  were  resetted  froifi  death 
with  the  same  horrid  intentions,  and  were  compelled  to 
suffer  violation  on  the  manglecl  bodies  of  their  murdered 
budbands,  friends,  or  brothers^  to  whom  (jhey  had  been 
clin^ng  for  protection* 

The  return  of  day-light,  for  which  those  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sword,  anxiously  waited,  to  shew  them 
the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  was  anticipated  by  the 
flames  which  began  to  kindle  in  every  direction.  The 
^ieks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  spreading  of  the  cmi- 
flagration,  occasionally  int)erce{)^ed  by  colums  of  smc^e 
which  were  beginning  to  ascend,  formed  the  motimftd 
spectacle  which  appeared  through  a  vast  extent  of  conn* 
try,  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  It  was  now  bnt  loo 
visible  that  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  was  gen^^y 
and  that  their  measures  had  been  preconcerted,  on  which 
account  their  revolt  became  more  dangerons. 

The  n^roes  on  the  plantation  of  a  M.  Gallifet  had 
been  treated  with  such  remarkable  tenderness,  that  their 
happiness  in  Aeir  situation  became  proverbial.  These, 
it  was  presumed,  had  retained  their  fidelity;  and,  fuU  of 
diis  persuasion,  M.  Odelac,  the  agent  of  the  plantation, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  determined 
to  visit  diem  at  die  head  of  a  few  soldiers,  to  lead  them 
against  the  insurgents.  He  went  accordingly;  but  fbutid 
on  his  arrival,  that  they  also  had  hoisted  the  ensign  of 
rebellkm,  and  had  actually  erected  for  their  standard, 
$i€  body  o^  a  white  iijfanty  that  they  had  impaled  on  a 
^eake.  M.  Odeluc  bad  the  misfortune  to  find  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  instead  of  friendsb  To  retreat 
was  impossible.  He  was  attacked  and  murdered  without 
mercy.  His  companions  shared  the  same  fate;  all  except 
two  or  three,  who  escaped  by  instant  flight,  to  add  their 
tale  to  the  list  of  woes. 

The  Governor  immediately  called  the  inhabitants  to 
tfrms,  and  the  General  Assembly  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  National  Guanls.  The  wcrmen  and  children  were 
instantly  sent  on  board  some  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  marching  agaimt  the  rebate. 
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Some  neg^roes  iii  town  were  instantly  secured,  from  an 
apprehension  that  they  were  either  in  connection  with 
those  that  were  in  arms,  or  that  they  would  seize  as  soon 
aspossible,  an  opportunity  of  joining  them. 

The  lower  oitlers  of  the  whites,  exasperated  at  the 
calamity  which  they  beheld,  without  even  knowing  the 
cause,  were  proceeding  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
Mulattoes ;  these,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  Assembly  for  protection.  To  manifest  Uieir  aversion 
to  the  insurrection  which  all  beheld,  they  proposed  to 
take  up  arms  and  march  against  the  insurgents,  and  to 
leave  dieir  wives  and  children  as  pledges  oi  their  fidelit}'. 
llieir  overture  was  accepted ;  and  they  joined  their  forces 
accordingly  with  those  which  had  been  previously 
enrolled.  From  the  ships  also,  the  Governor  collected 
what  seamen  could  possibly  be  spared ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  that  day  was  spent  in  bringing  ithe  motley  mass 
into  some  subordination.  / 

Through  the  succeedincr  night,  carna^^e  and  conflagra- 
tion went  hand  in  hand,  die  latter  of  which  became  mpre 
terrible,  from  the  glare  which  it  cast  upon  the  surround* 
ing  darkness.  Tlie  next  morning  a  detachment  was  sent 
linder  the  command  of  M •  de  Touzard  to  the  plantation 
of  M.  Latour,  at  which  place  a  body  of  about  four  thou- 
sand rebel  negroes  had  assembled.  By  attacking  these 
with  impetuosity  and  vigour,  they  hoped  to  strike  terrck 
into  the  rest.  But  in  this  Uieir  designs  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  insurgents  were  prepared  to  receive  the  onset, 
and  to  supply  with  numbers  what  they  wanted  in  disci- 
pline and  arms.  They  were  attacked  with  cbnsiderable 
bravery,  and  vast  numbers  were  slain ;  but  their  defici- 
encies were  supplied  in  more  than  a  double  proportion  to 
those  who  fell,  so  that  Touzard  found  conquest  receding 
from  him  in  the  midst  of  his  success.  In  short,  iifter 
sustaining  an  unequal  conflict,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  leave  them,  in  blood  and  triumph,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  field. 

Tlie  city  of  Cape  Francois  was  at  this  time  in  a 
defenceless  condition,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  for  its  safety.  The  insurgents,  however,  were 
not  acquainted  with  its  particular  exposure  to  danger, 
and,  therefore,  made  no  attack.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  pursuing  their  original  plan,  to  strengthen 
their  party  by  extending  the  havoc,  murder,  and  desohi* 
don,  which  every  where  marked  their  progress. 
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The  Governor  proceeded  immediately  to  put  the  town 
in  a  state  of  defehce ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  called  upon  to  labour  at  the  fortifications. 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  all  the  remotest  places, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  which  any  Qommunication  was 
open,  to  apprize  the  people  of  their  danger,  and  to  give 
them  timely  notice  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Through 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  acted,  a  chain  of  posts 
was  instantly  established,  and  several  camps  weri  formed. 
This  for  a  short  season  checked  the  progress,  of  .the 
revolters;  but,  unhappily,  they  gathered  strength  with- 
out extending  their  frontiers,  and  found  a  sufficiency  of 
employment  in  ravaging  the  extensive  territory  which 
they  had  already  in  tneir  possession. 

The  revolt  was  now  found  to  be  more  general  than  was 
first  imamned.  The  negroes,  as  if  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon instmct,  seemed  to  catch  the  contagion  without  any 
visible  communication.  Danger  became  every  day  more 
and  more  conspicuous;  insomuch  so,  that  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  tne  shipping,  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants 
a  retreat,  in  case  of  the  last  extremity. 

Among  the  difTcrent  camps  which  had  been  formed, 
there  was  one  at  Grande  Riviere,  and  another  at  Don- 
don.  Both  of  these  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  negroes, 
and  some  Mulattoes,  whom  they  had  either  induced  or 
compelled  to  join  them.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
bloody;  numbers  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  whites, 
after  having  lost  upwards  of  one  hundred  i)f  their  compa- 
nions, were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. By  this  victory  an  extensive  tract  fell  into  their 
hands;  nothing  remained  to  counteract  their  ravages, 
but  the  shrieks  and  tears  of  the  sufiering  fiigitives,  and 
these  in  general  were  permitted  to  plead  m  vain. 

The  instances  of  barbarity  practised  by  them,  can  have 
no  other  efiect,  than  to  excite  the  reader's  compassion 
Ibf  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  indignation  at  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deeds.  The  recital  of  a  few  will,  however, 
serve  to  mark  the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions. 

**  They  seized  a  Mr.  Blen,  an  officer  of  the  police, 
and  havmg  nailed  him  alive  to  one  of  the  gates  of  his 
plantation,  chopped  off  his  limbs  one  by  one  with  an 
axe. 

"  A  poor  man  named  Robert,  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  from  the  notice  of  the 
rebels,   was  discovert  in  his  hiding  place,    and  the 
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savages  declared  that  he  should  die  in  the  'way  of  his  occu^ 
pation :  accordingly  they  bound  him  between  two  boards 
and  deliberately  sawed  him  asunder. 

"  An  the  white  and  even  the  Mulattoe  children,  whose 
fathers  had  not  joined|in  the  revolt,  were  murdered  with- 
out exception,  frequently  before  their  eyes,  or  clinmng 
to  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers.  Young  women  of  aS 
ranks  were  first  violated  by  a  whole  troop  of  barbarians^ 
and  then  generally  put  to  death.  Some  of  them  were» 
indeed,  reserved  for  the  fiirther  gratification  of  the  lust 
o£  the  savages,  and  others  bad  their  eyes  scooped  out 
with  a  knife. 

<<  In  the  parish  of  Limbe^  at  a  place  called  the  Great 
Ravine,  a  venerable  planter,  the  mther  pf  two  beautiful 
young  ladies,  was  tiea  down  by  the  savage  ring-leader  of 
a  band,  who  ravished  the  eldest  daughter  in  his  presence^ 
and  delivered  over  the  youngest  to  one  of  his  followers: 
their  passion  being  satisfied,  they  slaughtered  both  the 
father  and  the  dau^ters. 

"  M.  Cardineau,  a  planter  of  Grande  Riviere,  bad,  two 
natural  sons  by  a  black  woman.  He  had  manumitted 
them  in  their  infancy,  and  treated  them  with  great  ten- 
derness. They  both  joined  in  the  revolt ;  and  when  their 
father  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose^ 
by  soothinff  language  and  pecuniary  offers,  they  took  his 
money,  and  then  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 

"  Amidst  these  scenes  of  horror,  (continues  Mr. 
Edwards)  one  instance,  however,  occurs  of  such  fidelity 
and  attachment  in  a  negroe,  as  is  equally  unexpected 
and  affecting.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Billon,  their 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  two  white  servants,  resid- 
ing on  a  mountain  plantation^  about  thirty  miles  from 
Cape  Francois,  were  apprized  of  the  revolt  by  one  o£ 
their  own  slaves,  who  was  himself  in  the  conspiracy,  but 
promised,  if  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  master  and 
his  family.  Having  no  immediate  means  of  providing 
for  their  escape,  he  conducted  them  to  an  adjoining 
wood ;  after  which,  he  went  and  joined  the  revolters. 
The  following  night  he  found  an  opportunity  of  brin^g 
them  provisions  from  the  rebel  camp.  The  second  iught 
he  returned  again  with  a  further  supply  of  provisions, 
but  declared  that  it  would  be  out  of  his'*  power  to  bring^ 
them  any  further  assistance.  Afler  this,  they  saw  nothing 
of  the  negroe  for  tliree  days;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  came  agaioy  and  dif'ected  the  f^miljf  how  to  inak(^. 
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Aeir  way  to  a  river  which  led  to  J^ort  Margot,  assuring 
them  that  they  would  find  a  canoe  on  a  P^t  of  the  river 
which  he  described.  Thiqy  followed  his  directions,  founa 
the  canoe,  and  got  safely  into  it;  but  wereoversej;  by 
the  rapidity  of ,  the  current;  and  after  a  nai^row  escape, 
thought  it  ijestto  rptum  to  their  retreat  in  the  moi;nr 
tains.  The  negro,'  anxious  for  th^r  safety^  again  found 
them  out,  and  directed  thiem  to  a  broader  part  of.t^,^ 
river,  where  he  assured  them  he  had  provided  a  boat :  ji)ut 
said  it  was  the  last  effort  he  could  make  to  save  tneml 
They  went  accordingly,  but  not  finding  the  boat,  gav^ 
themselves  up  for  lost,"  when'  tlie  faithful  negroe  ,agaia 
appeared'  like  their,  guardian  angel*  He  brought  with 
nim  pigeons,  poultry^  and  bread,  and  conducted  the 
family  by  slow  marches  ip  the  night  aloii^  the  banks  of 
the  river,  until  they  were  within  sight  of  the  wltarf  of 
Fort  Margot,  when  telling  them  thcjr  were  entirely  out 
of  danger,  he  took  his  leave  for  ever,  and  went  ana 
jbined  the  rebels.  The  family  were  in  the  woods  nine- 
teen nights*.**  , 

We  have  already  observed,  that  as  soon  as  the  in^sur* 
gents  had  forced  the  camps  of  Grande  Riviere  and  I^on- 
don,  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Cape,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  fell  immediately  into  their  hands^  It  is,,  per- 
haps, i)eedless  to  remark,  that  }n  all  their  ipovements,. 
desolation  marched  in  their  reaV.  Tlie  sword  and  .th^ 
torch  produced  blood  and  ashes,  and  the  pestilence  soou 
extenaed  its  ravages  to  those  wh6  had  escaped  those 
instruments  of  destruction. 

Within  the  short  space  of  two  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  it  was  estimated,  that  upwards 
of  two  thousand  white  inhabitants  had  been  massacrecL 
and  that  about  one. thousand  two  hundred  fangulies.  had 
been  reduced  Ixpm  a  state  of  afiluenceto  misery,  or. 
hurled  from  independence,  to  accept  both  their  suste-. 
nance  and  clothing,  from  the  charitable  contributions  of 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  Their  property  met  a 
late  equally  destructive.  One  hundred  and  eighty  sugar 
plantations  had  bee^  either  demolished  or  destroyed  by 
nre ; — about  nine  hundred  settlements  of  coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo,  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins; — the 


*  See  Mr.  Edwards's  History  of  the  Wes4  lodies,  Vol.  III.  page  79— 
SI.    See  also  Rainsford^s  History  of  St.  Domingo,  page  139.  ' 
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houses  erected  on  them  exhibited  scarcely  any  thing  but 
ashes  to  mark  their  former  situation ;  and  the  few  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  incendia- 
rieS|  were  obliged  to  become  the^oumful  historians  of 
their  own  misfortunes. 

Among  the  swarthy  insurgents,  death  was  still  more 
busily  employed ;  upwards  of  ten  thousand,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, had  fallen  either  by  sword  or  famine,  or  by  some 
of  those  concomitant  disasters,  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  general  convulsion  which  prevailed,  and  the 
mode  of  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Such  of 
them  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Christian  fomUiesi^ 
(as  Mr.  fklwards  terms  the  whites)  expiated  their  guilt 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Several  hundreds  fell 
by  the  modes  of  deaths  that  seemed  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment ;  and  not  a  few  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  expired  amidst  such  agonies  as  bar- 
barians would  have  wanted  ingenuity  to  innict 

The  city  of  Cape  Francois,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  in  a  most  hazardous  situation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  insurrection ;  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  two  months  of 
devastation  which  have  been  described,  was  engrossed,  by 
repairing  their  fortifications,  and  putting  the  whole  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence.  Hitherto  no  offensive  opera- 
tions had  been  undertaken,  since  the  aiiPair  at  Dondon, 
on  which  account  the  insurgents  grew  more  audacious^ 
from  the  enjoyment  of  unmolested  triumph.  But  as  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  thought  themselves  secure  from  the 
onsets  of  their  anticipated  assailants,  they  made  prepara- 
tions for  offensive  war. 

Directed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly,  as  soon 
as  things  were  in  order,  a  small  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Rouvray,  marched  from  the  city,  and  formed 
an  encampment  at  a  place  called  Roucrou,  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain.  The  rebels  were  in  ^ome  measure  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  Having  taken  possession  of  some 
extensive  buildings  on  a  plantation  from  which  they  had 
driven  tKe  inhabitants,  they  contrived  to  preserve  the 
walls  nearly  entire,  and  on  these  they  mounted  some 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  they  had  takep  from 
some  unprotected  eminences  and  harbours,  on  the  adja- 
cent shores.  Their  small  arms  at  first  were  those  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  rebellion  of  Oge;  but  as  the 
demand  became  more  urgent,  they  found  means  to  open 
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a  dandestine  traffic  with  some  imall  American  Tesaelsi  by 
which  also  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition;  in 
exchange  for  which  they  ^ave  the  spoils  of  the  half  deso- 
lated colony.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  this  trad^  tb^ 
were  supplied  with  powder  and  oall  by  some  of  the 
negroes  in  the  city,  who,  plundering  the  king's  arsenal^ 
found  means  to  convey  ammunition  io  their  haunts. 

From  the  walls  of  this  plantation,  which  they  had  by 
means  already  mentioned,  contrived  to  fortify,  Uiey  sent 
out  small  detachments,  to  harass  the  whites,  and  light 
up  new  flames  as  the  old  ones  became  extinguished. '  In 
the  skirmishes  which  took  place^  the  whites  were  invaria*> 
bly  victorious;  but  such  was  the  number  of  the  partie% 
with  which  they  had  to  contend,  that  thev  became 
exhausted  with  their  own  victories,  In  short,  the  slaugh^ 
ter  which  took  place  among  the  rebels,  seemed  not  to 
diminish  their  numbers.  The  defeat  of  one  party  was 
only  a  signal  for  another  to  commence  the  attad^ ;  so 
that  the  whites,  kept  in  constant  alarm,  sunk  beneath 
the  pressure  of  unremitting  fatigue. 

While  the  whites  secured  to  themselves  the  city  of 
Cape  Francois,  and  the  blacks  the  adjacent  country  in 
the  northern  province,  the  flames  of  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  western ;  and  broke  out  in  such  a,  manner'  as  fur- 
nished the  whites  with  ,a  new  source  of  invective  agamat 
the  Mulattoes.  The  repugnance  which  the  whites  had 
invariably  manifested  to  admit  the  decree  of  the  15th  of 
May,  which  recognized  the  rights  of  the  Mulattoes,  in* 
duced  them  to  take  up  arms;  but  their  wilUii^ness  sbortlv 
afterward  to  lay  tliem  down  without  being  compelledt 
plainly  demonstrated  that  the  devastations  which  they 
committed,  were  not  the  object  at  which  they  aimed. 
About  two  thousand  assembled  with  hostile  preparations 
in  the  parish  of  Mirebalais;  these  were  joined  by  about 
six  hundred  negroes.  The  first  step  taken  by  them  was, 
to  set  fire  to  some  coffee  plantations  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Cul  de  Sac  The  military  forces  sent 
against  them  from  Port  an  Prince,  unable  to  cope  with 
their  numbers,  were  quickly  repulsed.  This  gave  them 
the  undisturbed  dominion  of  an  extent  of  country  ^hich 
they  ravaged  for  thirty  mUes  round,  massacreing  the 
inhabitants,  and  consuming  their  habitations  and  pro** 
perty  with  fire. 

Tne  town  of  Port  au  Prince  was  at  this  time  aa  de* 
fenceless  as  that  of  Cape  Francois  had  been  when  menaced 
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in  8  amihat  mani^ ;  and  what  add^d  to'  its  dtang^  wa^ 
the  knowledge  which  the  ins^gents  had  of  its  condition. 
OrtBt  apprehensiom  wer6  therefore  cntertaSnidi  tKat 
they  would  set  it  On  fire ;  and  so  pressing  was  their  exi- 
ffffncy,  that  time  afforded  them  ho  opportunity  of  prepar- 
uifffor  its  defence. 

The  Mulettoe  leaders,  HbWev^r,  actuated  by  ditfSreht 
motives,  nc^  only  refosed  to' adopt  such  a  measure,  but 
particularly  declared  that  th^ir  only  intendon  in  taking 
no  arms,  was  to  support  th^  decree  of  the  15th  of  May, 
which  had  acknowiedged  theirrights,  of  which  thrfwhit^ 
had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  diem.  This  sfiedfic 
avowal  of  their  sentinienU,  procurcld  for  them  a  powerfid 
advocate  in  the  person  of  M;  de  Jum^ourti  a  gcritleniah 
of  considerable  respectability,  who  av)alHng  nimsrff  of 
their  pacific  professions,  underto6k  to  become  a' ipediato* 
between  them  and  their  hostile  neighbours.  The  everit 
proved  that  their  intentions  were  sincere. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  au  Prince,  fiitdrng  theft  siltt-i 
ation  truly  deplorable,  gladly  availed  theihselves  of  an 
overture,  which,  though  it  pressed  hard  on  thrfr  ambi- 
tion^ afibrdM  a  prospect  of  deliverance  firom  daneeri 
Thdr  stipulftticms  were  shdrt,  but  comprehtendve,  and  of 
such  a  narture  that  had  they  been  adopted  •  on  the  arrival 
of  the  decree,  they  would  have  prevented  those  ^enes  of 
devastation  atkl  outrages  on  humanity,  which  St  Do*' 
mingo  had  unhappily  been  doomed  to  witness.  A'  truce, 
imvneiliately  took  place;  which  they'dehommittted  a  On- 
cordcO^  by  which  it  wa^  agreed,  *^that  an  act  of  oblivion 
should  be  passed  on  both  side§  over  all  that  was  past,* 
and  thai  the  whites  should  henceforth  admit,  in  all  its 
forces  the  national  decree  of  th^  15th  of  May.''  Thd 
sentence  paased  •  unbn  Oge;  ahd  the  execution  of  it,  the 
Concordat  declared  to  be  infiurioUs,  and  to  be  "held  in 
everlasting  eiecration.**  This  pacifidition  took  place  on 
the  11th  or  12th  of  September,  1791. 

The  Mulattoes  in  arms,  having  thus  given  such  ah 
honourabletestimony  of  thdii^  peaceable  intentiohs  in  thp 
neighbourhood -of  Port  au  Prmce,  induded  Wany  of  the 
more  thoughtful  inhabitants  to  consider  thtir  claiiris  in  a 
more  favourable  light;  111  Cape  FrandOis  their  conduct 
had  been  irreproachable  duHng  the  comrriotions  which 
prevailed;  so  that  the  whites  in  general  appeared  to  be 
oonvinced,  that  their  animosity  towards  them  whs  founded 
upon  prejudice  and  not  reason^  anfd  thkt  their  fears  were 
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wholly  fallacious.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the 
General  Asseiqbly  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  29th  of 
September,  in  which  they  expressly  declared,  that  they 
would  permit  the  decree  pf  the  15th  of  May,  their  oppo* 
sition  to  whjch  had  been  the  proininent  cause  of  all  the 
mi^^hi^f  which  they  deplored,  to  operate  in  all  its  fotqe. 
An4  whet|ier  from  a  co^xvict^oa  of  duty,  or  a  dread  of 
provokinc  vei\ge^?e,  cannpt  be  ascertained,  they  evea 
proceeded  further,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  int^otipa 
to  make  certain  provisions  in  behalf  of  such  fifee  Mulat- 
t9e;s  as  wer$  born  of  enslaved  parents,  though  tbis  claaa 
pf  inhahitapts  was  not  comprehended  in  the  (kcvee  wbia& 
they  had  hitherto  opposed. 

Having  thijis  conciliated  tb^  afi^tions  of  the  Mulat^ 
toes,  the  ne^t  object  of  the  Assembly  was,  to  induce  them 
to  co-op^ate  with  the  "white  inhabitants  in  the  reduction 
of  the  negroes,  npw  in  a  ipost  formidable  state  of  insur* 
rection.  Tp.  convince  them,  of  their  sincerity  in  the 
acknowledgments  whicl^  tl^ey  had  made^  and  to  induct 
them  to  join  in  the  common  cause,  the  Assembly  gave 
them  peripission  to  raise  among  themsdves  several  com* 
panion^  to  act  as  volunteers,  toloe  placed  und^rthedirec-* 
taon  of  Hulattoe  ofii^r^  specified  by,  certain  qualifica* 
tions;  an  indulgem^  unknown  to  this  people  before. 

Both  parties  now  appeared  equally  satisfied,  and  a 
mutual  confidenqe  took  pl^ce.  Nothing  remained,,  but 
the  suppression  of  th^  negroe  revolt^  to  me  full  establish-* 
m^t  of]  perfect  tranquillity.  To  accomj^h  this,  both 
parties  seemed  to  act  in  concert;  their  measures  were 
arranged^  accordingly;  and  tj^  inhabitants  at  lairge  flat- 
tered themselves  witn  the  prospect  of  returning  pwse.^ 
But  uqhappi^  J  th^ae  prospects  .proved  delusive^  1a?  cidn^ 
was  only  mpme^t^p  It  wiis  a, dreadful  interval  betwem 
two.tcqnpesis;  p^e  of  which  had  passed  QVftr  tbei^i;  tba 
other,  was  yet  to  come  The  hurricane  ^as.  at  this  mo* 
i^ent  on  itbe  Atlantic^  hastening,  with  fatal  impet^ofti^ 
towajrdi^  tl^ir  shpx^ 

It^as  early,  in.  the  month  of  Septen^r^  179U  that 
in^llig^nce,  r^ai^hed  France  of  th|e  reception  which  tlpueir 
decree  ofjt^i^,  l5th  of  .^fay  h^  met  with  in  St  Oomingo. 
The  tumults  which  we,  haye  already  ,d/escril>^;  and  tne. 
nuissfu^iie^  wh^h.di^gnu^ed  and  polluted  that r unhappy 
islan<^  vi^erfi  represented  in  the,  most  affecting. colours.. 
Coi;ise(|ui^ces .  more  d^eadfid.  were  stjll  anticipated;  the 
r^lpljipp  o^  tfeg. wjiiftes^,  neyer  tv.  allow  tl»!^  operation  of 
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the  docree,  was  represented  as  immoyeable ;  so  that  seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  loss  of  the 
colony.  The  mercantile  towns  grew  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  capitals,  and  petitions  and  remonstrances 
poured  in  from  every  interested  quarter,  for  a  repeal  of 
that  decree,  which  they  foresaw  must  involve  the  colony 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  increase  those  heaps 
of  ashes  which  had  already  deformed  its  once  beautiful 
plains. 

The  National  Assembly,  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
surveyed  vnth  astonishment,  the  effects  which  bad  resulted 
from  that  decree,  which,  by  acknowledging  the  rights  of 
the  Muiattoes,  it  was  expected  would  cover  them  with 
glory.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion  had  begun  to  ebb, 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  fluctuated  in  indecision. 
The  friends  of  the  planters  were  ready  to  seize  the  favour- 
able moment  to  press  their  point;  they  found  but  a  feeble 
opposition,  and  actually  procured  a  repeal  of  the  decree 
just  in  the  same  moment  that  it  became  a  medium  of 
peace  in  St.  Domingo. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  intelligence  respecting  the  decree 
of  the  24th  of  September,  which  repealed  that  of  May 
the  15th,  the  Muiattoes  had  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  whites,  respecting  the  Concordat 
which  guaranteed  their  rights,  and  they  watched  their 
movements  with  a  suspicious  solitude.  They  had  requested 
a  confirmation  of  the  provisions  which  it  contained,  and 
had  actually  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  ratification  on  the 
11th  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  some 
supplementary  articles  were  added,  so  that  all  doubts 
seemed  to  be  removed. 

At  length  the  ill-fated  decree  of  the  24th  of  September, 
reached  the  unhappy  shores  of  St  Domingo.  A  sullen 
silene^  occasionally  interrupted  by  mnrmers  and  execra- 
tions, at  first  prevailed  among  the  Muiattoes;  while  an 
agitation  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  arising 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  they  felt  themselves 
entangled,  predominated  with  the  whites.  A  gloomy 
cloud  oegan  to  spread  itself  over  the  virhole  horizon,  and 
to  banish  for  ever  those  illusions  of  peace  with  which  thev 
bad  deceitfully  flattered  themselves.  The  torch  which 
had  but  just  b^n  extinguished,  but  which  was  not  yet 
cold,  was  again  to  be  lighted ;  and  the  sword,  yet  reekmg 
with  human  gore,  was  ugain  to  receive  new  stains.  The 
suBpiciims  of  Uie  Mukttoesj  which  had  but  just  been  ]put 
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to  rest,  6t&rted  arain  into  action  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  they  reproached  the  whites  with  having  acted  with 
duplicity  which  admitted  of  no  apology.  Circumstanced 
favoured  their  charges ;  the  whites  protested  their  inno- 
cence, but  could  obtain  no  credit.  The  former  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  the 
Concordat  which  had  been  so  recently  ratified  with  so 
much  solemnity ;  and  the  latter  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
decree  of  the  Sith  of  September,  which  left  the  Mulattoes 
at  their  mercy.  Both  parties  were  fixed ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  Mulattoes  immediately  began  to  muster  their 
forces;  the  whites  did  the  same;  and  each  party  aimed 
rather  at  the  extermination  of  the  other,  than  at  a  victory 
which  should  be  productive  of  peace.  Actuated  by  that 
frenzy  which  produces  the  most  diabolical  excesses,  the 
Mulattoes  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  Port 
St.  Louis;  but  a  reinforcement  of  soldiers  lately  arrived 
from  Europe,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  conquest 
over  Port  au  Prince.  They,  nevertheless,  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt;  and  though  they  were  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  which  lighted  up  a 
conflagration  in  which  more  than  a  third  part  of  it  waa 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Driven  from  Port  au  Prince  by  the  light  of  those  flames 
which  they  had  kindled,  the  Mulattoes  established  them- 
selves at  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  in  considerable  force,  in 
vrhich  post  they  maintained  themselves  with  more  than 
equal  address.  Finding  themselves  and  the  revolted 
negroes  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  they  contrived  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  with  this  view  drew  to  their  body 
the  swarms  that  resided  in  the  district  of  Cul  de  Sac. 
.  Augmented  with  these  undisciplined  myriads,  they  risked 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  two  thousand  negroes 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  about  fitty  Mulattoes  were 
killed,  and  many  made  prisoners.  The  losses  of  the  whites 
were  carefully  concealed,  for  though  they  claimed  the 
victory,  it  was  rendered  conspicuous  for  nothing  but  the 
commencement  of  those  shocking  inhumanities  which 
afterwards  marked  the  progress  ofthis  ferocious  war. 

Among  the  few  who  were  taken  prisoners,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Mulattoe  chief;  on  him,  therefore,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance.  They  placed  him 
in  a  cart,  driving  large  spiked  nails  through  his  feet  into 
the  boards  on  wnich  they  rested,  to  prevent  his  escape^ 
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«nd  to  diew  their  dexterity  in  torture.  In  this  tniseraf)!^ 
condition  he  was  conducted  through  the  city,  and  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  those  who  mocked  his  sufferings.  Hef 
was  then  liberated  from  this  partial  crucifixion,  to  suffer  at 
new  mode  of  torment  His  bones  were  then  broken  in 
pieces^  ahd  he  was  finaDy  cast  alive  into  the  flames  in 
which  he  expired. 

The  Mulattoes^  irritated  to  madness  at  the  inhumimitj' 
with  which  their  leader  had  been  treated,'  only  waited  ail 
Opportunity  to  retaliate  his  wrongs.  Unfortunately  an 
Opportunity  so6n  occurred.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeremie,  a  M.  Sejoume  and  hb  wife  fell  into  their  hands^ 
The  lady  was  &r  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  Her 
husband  was  first  murdered  before  her  eyes.  They  theo( 
tipped  up  her  body,  took  out  the  infant,  and  gave  it  ta 
the  hogs ;  after  which  they  cut  off  the  head  of  her  husband^ 
and  entombed  it  in  her  bowels.  Such  were  the  first  dis* 
fdays  of  vengeance  and  retaliation;  and  such  were  ih^ 
tcentfs  which  closed  the  year  1791. 
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CHAP.  LI. 

HiBPANIOtA  CONTIWUEH. 

Arrival  of  three  Commissioners^  /conduct  and  departure  of 
them. — Devastations  continue. — A  Ne^oe  leader  begins 
io  plant  prtmsions. — Decree  of  the  1  Sm  of  May  virtually 
recognized  in  France^  and  three  other  Commissioners  sent 
out  to  enforce  it. — Tyranny  of  the  Commissioners^  one  of 
^hom  retun^s  to  France. — Neit)  Gaoemor  appointed^  but 
rejected  ly  the  Commissioners.-^Bloody  contest  bePaoeen 
them. — Negfroe  insurgents  pillage  and  bum  the  city  of 
Cape  Francois^  ^nd  indiscriminately  massacre  the  inhabit 
jtanis* — Overtures  made  to  deliver  the  Colony  into  the 
hands  of  the  Britisfi. — Origin  and  progress  of  the  Bri* 
tisA  Expedition  against  it. — Forces,  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  Commissioners. — Slavery  abolished  by  proclama-- 
tion. — State  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants^  and  of  the 
revolted  Negroes^  at  the  commencanent  qf  the  BtitishEx" 
pedition. — Vicissitudes  and  progress  qf  the  Expedi* 
tion. — Sufferings  of  Lieutenant  Garstin  and  eight 
men. — unsuccessful  ejfort  ofRig/aud,  a  Mulattoe  chiej.-^ 
British  reinforced  in  a  moment  of  despondency. — Capture 
ffFort  Bizotton  and  Port  au  Prince, — Attempt  of  the 
Commissioners  to  blow  up  Forts  Leogane  and  L* Hospital. 
— Booty  obtained  by  the  capture  ofPoft  au  Prifice,-^ 
Commisdoners  jjuit  the  Islands 

IT  has  been  stated  in  the  eommencenacnt  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  early  in  the  month  of  February,  three 
xx)mmissioners  had  been  ordered  to  repair  from  France 
to  St,  Domingo,  to  regulate  its  civil  affairs;  but  that 
through  various  delays  they  had  not  embarked  when  the 
decree  of  the  15th  of  May  passed  the  National  Assembly; 
i — That  in  consequence  of  this  decree,  an  order  was  issi^ 
to  hasten  their  departure,  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  tb^ 
^colony.    These  men  did  not  r^ach  St.  Dominco  till  tbt 
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middle  of  December,  1791 ;  at  wbicb  ti^  the  wh<Je 
colony  was  bleeding  beneath  the  sword  of  avil  war.  The 
names  of  these  commissioners  were  Mirbeck,  Roome^  and 
St.  L^er.  These  men,  having  risen  into  notice  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution,  were  respected  on  account 
of  their  office,  but  not  for  their  virtues  or  extraordinary 
abilities.  They  were,  nevertheless,  received  by  the 
Governor  and  principal  inhabitants  with  every  mark  of 
honour;  and  those  wno  were  friendly  to  peace,  looked  to 
them  as  men  on  whom  depended  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  Their  subsequent  conduct,  however,  soon 
blasteu  all  their  hopes. 

Possessed  of  power  which  they  were  unable  to  wield 
with  prudence,  tney  began  their  short  career  by  announc- 
ing the  new  constitution,  and  by  proclaiming  the  decree 
of  the  24th  of  September.  This  measure  pleased  the 
whites,  but  greatly  irritated  the  Mulattoes.  They  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  general  pardon  for  all 

f)ast  offences,  to  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  should 
ay  down  their  arms  before  a  day  which  they  specified, 
and  take  the  oaths  required.  This  measure  provoked 
the  whites,  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Mulat- 
toes. The  former  considered  it  as  giving  an  indirect 
sanction  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  as  holding  out 
an  invitation  to.  such  of  the  slaves  as  still  retained  their 
fidelity ;  while  the  latter  considered  it  in  the  light  of  an 
insult,  since  it  was  accompanied  with  a  repeal  of  the 
decree  which  favoured  their  interests;  and  they  chose 
rather  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  their  arms,  than  accept  of 
mercy  fi"om  their  oppressors.  Through  these  causes  the 
commissioners  forfeited  the  friendship  of  the  party  which 
they  had  gained,  without  being  able  to  obtain  that  of  the 
other. 

Having  lost  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  Mirbeck 
abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of  debauchery,  and 
St.  Leger  employed  himself  in  levying  contributions  on 
the  people,  whom  he  came  over  to  protect.  Roome 
alone  adhered  to  the  discbarge  of  his  duty;  but  being 
abandoned  by  his  colleagues,  whose  conduct  rendered  his 
office  contemptible,  he  could  effect  nothing  but  his  own 
disgrace.  Under  these  circumstances  they  forsook  their 
posts;  and  returned  to  France  in  separate  vessels,  after  an 
ineffeclual  stay  of  three  months. 

During  these  transactions,  the  commotions  which  had 
afflicted  tne  colony  continued  with  but  little  intermission, 
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and  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  tale  of  woe, 
which  served  to  render  the  former  ones  foigotteu.  About 
four  thousand  soldiers  had  arrived  from  France,  which 
•erved  to  guard  the  towns  of  Cape  Francois  and  Port  au 
Prince;  but  this  was  nearly  the  utmost  tliey  were  capable 
of  effecting.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  these  soldiers  that  these 
towns  were  indebted  for  their  present  safety;  but  the 
destiny  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  was  only  postponed, 
not  averted;  and  the  pause  which  they  enjoyed,  afforded 
them  a  melancholy  opportunity  of  anticipating  their 
&te. 

The  scenes  of  devastation  which  every  where  covered 
the  country,  induced  a  belief  that  the  insurgents  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  famine  which  their  own  mad-* 
ness  had  occasioned.  But  this  belief  prevailed  only  for  a 
short  season.  The  sagacity  of  Jean  Francois,  a  negroe 
leader,  foreseeing  this  consequence,  had  provided  in  time 
for  its  approach,  by  directing  his  followers  to  provide 
for  their  future  sustenance,  by  planting  provisions  for 
their  use.  His  colleagues  saw  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  adopted  it,  and  thu^  provideid  for  the  prolong- 
ation of  a  war,  which  ultimately  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  black  empire  of  Hay  ti. 

The  political  parties  which  successively  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  France,  not  only  distracted  the  body  of 
the  empire  with  a  diversity  of  counsels,  but  regularly 
contradicted  each  other's  decrees,  in  those  matters  which 
related  to  her  colonial  possessions.  St.  Domingo  felt  the 
force  of  these  rapid  cnanges;  and  had  much  reason  to 
mourn  over  the  instability  of  a  freakish  parent,  whose 
dictates  she  held  it  a  duty  occasionally  to  follow  and  to 
disobey.  She  had  already  learnt  from  experience,  that 
while  the  decrees  of  the  .mother  country  were  executing 
abroad,  they  were  repealed  at  home ;  and  she  had  once 
more  to  measure  over  those  steps  which  had  been  already 
marked  with  blood. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1792,  the  Jacobin 
faction  became  exceedingly  powerful  in  France,  and 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
Marat;— names,  which  posterity  will  remember  with 
execration  and  horror.  On  the  29th  of  February  it  was 
moved  by  one  of  their  associates,  to  set  aside  the  decree 
of  the  2^th  of  September^  and  instead  of  establishing  that 
of  the  1 5th  ofMay^  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  directing  them  to  form  a 
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new  Colonial  Assembly,  which'  should  deliberate  on  the 
most  practicable  method  of  abolishing  negro  slavay  alto* 

f  ether.  Fortunately  for  the  colony,  the  effects  which 
ad  resulted  from  the  decree  of  tne  15th  of  May  were 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly ;  and  bloody  as  many  of  them  were,  the 
majority  dreaded  to  augment  the  horrors  which  already 

Krevailed.  From  these  causes  the  motion  was  rejectea, 
ut  its  principles  were  revived  in  another  form  in  a  decree 
which  actually  passed  on  the  4th  of  April,  1792.  It  is 
comprehended  m  eleven  articles  of  which  the  following  is 
thepurport 

That  the  whites,  the  Mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  are 
politically  equal.  That  new  colonial  and  parochial 
assemblies  shall  be  fermed,  to  which  both  Mulattoes  and 
free  negroes  shall  be  eligible,  both  to  seats  and  votes 
under  certain  restrictions.  That  three  civil  commis* 
fiioners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  colony,  armed  with 
considerable  powers,  to  dissolve  the  existing  assemblies, 
to  convoke  new  ones,  and  to  enquire  after  the  authors  of 
the  troubles  which  have  afflicted  the  island.  Hiat  they 
shall  call  forth  the  public  force  whenever  they  may  find 
it  expedient ;  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceeuinffs, 
and  transmit  their  accounts  to  France.  That  on  addi* 
^tional  force  shall  be  sent  out  to  protect  them  and  the. 
colony ; — that  deputies  shall  be  sent  to  the  mother  coun- 
try from  tlie  colonial  assemblies,  to  confer  with  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly,  on  the  mode  of  conforming  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  to  those  general  principles  by  which 
the  empire  is  held  together. 

The  men  appointed  to  act  as  commissioners,  were 
Polverel,  S&nthonax,  and  Ailhaud.  These  men  were 
remarkable  for  their  sanguinary  dispositions,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  Jacobin  party,  under  whose  direction  tney 
aeted.  Tliese  were  accompanied  by  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  officers  whose  principles 
were  in  union  with  their  own.  With  these,  went  out  a 
M.  de  Sparbes,  under  the  title  of  commander  in  chief* 
This  dignified  banditti,  acting  as  much  from  principle  as 
from  duty,  prepared  for  their  departure  as  soon  as  they 
received  their  orders,  and  reached  the  island  on  the  IStn 
of  September,  179^.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  M. 
Blanchelande  the  Governor,  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute 
with  the  Colonial  Assembly.  Availing  themselves  of  this 
variance,  diey  thoi^ht  it  a  &vour{ible  opportunity  to 
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establish  their  own  dominion  hj  %upentdij»g  bim ;  and 
hy  that  means*  to  conciliaie  the  affections  of  that  Assembly 
lurhick  thej .  secretly  intended  to  dissolve.  He  was 
iccordin^lv  seized,  and  sent  prisoner  to  France,  Mad  sooa 
after  perished  by  the  guillotine.  Their  neaU  step  waa  to 
dissolve  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

Measures  so  prompt  and  decisive  as  those  which  they 
had  manifested,  created  a  general  alarm.  The  coiooists 
had  already  suffered  much  from  unexpected  vicis6iiude% 
and  present  appearances  awakened  suspicions  thai  they 
were  still  to  undergo  greater.  Deputies  were,  therefer^ 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  commissioners,  for  ao  open 
avowal  of  their  intentions.  The  answer  they  received, 
was  so  equivocal^nd  unsatisfactory,  that  it  excited  appre* 
hensions  tha(  their  designs  were  to  emancipate  all  the 
negroe  slaves,.  The  coa[mussioners,  not  quite  prepared 
to  unfi>ld  this  branch  of  Iheir  instructions,  dissembled^ 
^  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  They  declm^  that  an 
interference  with  we  local  government  of  the  colony 
formed  no  part  of  their  intentions;  and  that  an  emaneip 
pation  of  the  n^oe  slaves,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
was  a  measure  not  only  highly  dangerous,  but  utterly 
impracticable. — That  their  commission  only  directed 
them  to  see  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  April  fully  enforced^ 
in  relation  to  the  whites  and  free  Mulattoes,  and  that 
their  forces  were  designed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the 
slaves  now  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  These  declarations 
they  confirmed  with  a  most  solemn  oath,  and  the  deputies 
retired  with  an  apparent  satis&ction. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  inhabitants  found 
reason  to  blame  their  own  credulity.  They  soon  per- 
ceived with  painful  indignation,  that  the  commissioners 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Mulattoe  chiefs  in 
most  parts  of  the  colony;  and  the  care  which  was  taken 
to  conceal  it  from  them,  inflamed  their  suspicions  almost 
to  madness.  This- growing  uneasiness,  the  commissioners 
c6uld  not  but  perceive  |  but  having  come  to  a  perfect 
understanding  with  the  Mulattoes,  tlieir  party  was  suffi- 
ciently stren^hened  to  induce  them  to  drop  that  mask 
of  dissimulation  which  they  had  assumed  through  an 
apprehension  of  their  own  weakness.  They  now  pub- 
Jickly  declared  themselves,  the  protectors  of  the  Mulattoe$ 
and  free  Negroes^  and  that,  strengthened  by  their  auxil- 
iary assistance,  they  were  determined  to  execute  their 
t-esolutions.     The  most  active  in  attanpting  .to  oppose 
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their  measures  they  seized,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Europe 
transmitting  with  them  such  accusations  as  they  thought 
proper  to  fabricate ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  placing 
in  them  implicit  confidence,  admitted  of  no  appeaL 
Among  those  thus  sent  prisoners  to  France,  were  the 
superior  officers  of  the  colonial  regiment ; — men,  whose 
active  opposition  they  had  most  to  dread.  Desparbcs  the 
Governor,  expressing  some  dissatisfaction  at  their  pro^ 
ceedings,  would  have  partaken  of  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessor; but,  receiving  some  intimations  of  his  danger^ 
he  left  the  colony  suddenly,  and  escaped  out  of  their 
hands. 

The  white  inhabitants,  now  placed  under  the  reign  of 
terror,  hoped  to  find  some  relief  fropn  these  despots,  by 
the  salutary  measures  of  the  new  Assembly,  the  convoca* 
tion  of  which  they  earnestly  wished  and  fully  expected, 
as  the  organ  of  future  taxes  which  were  wanted  to  supply 
the  demands  of  rapacity.  But  in  this  also  they  were 
sadly  disappointed.  The  commissioners,  aware  that  such 
an  Assembly  fairly  elected  would  curtail  their  power, 
omitted  to  call  it;  and  to  supply  their  pecuniary  demands 
substituted  what  they  denominated  "  une  commission  in^ 
termediaire.**  This  consisted  of  twelve  men,  six  of  whom 
had  been  members  of  the  late  Assembly,  the  other  six 
were  Mulattoes.  The  latter,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  from 
previous  circumstances,  were  the  mere  creatures  of  their 
employers.  An  opposition  to  their  measures  could, 
therefore,  only  be  expected  from  the  whites,  and  these 
were  insufficient  in  their  number  to  form  a  majority; 
while  acting  under  the  dominion  of  terror,  they  were 
hardly  at  liberty  to  deliver  their  sentiments  with  free- 
dom, on  the  subjects  which  were  proposed  for  their  deli- 
berations. They,  nevertheless,  presumed  oil  the  rights 
of  their  office,  to  oppose  a  measure  of  finance  which  was 
proposed  by  M.  Santhonax.  He  affijcted  to  admire  theur 
independence;  and*  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship,  invited 
two  of  them  to  a  supper.  They  came  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, but  to  their  utter  astonishment  found  themselves 
perfidiously  betrayed.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  de- 
tachment of  his  myrmidons,  conveyed  to  the  hold  of  a 
vessel  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Europe.  Ailhaud,  not  fully  entering  into 
the  violent  plans  or  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  would  most 
probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  he  gave  way  to 
their  proposals,    and  privately  took  shipping  for  the 
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mother  coimtryt  widi  such  proportion  of  the  common 
plunder  as  was  allotted  hun  by  his  colleagues. 

Polverel  and  Santhonax,  through  the  medium  of  their 
^  Commission  itUermediaire^  had  taken  possession  of  the 
public  property;  and  by  means  of  those  troops  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  France; — the  augmenta* 
tion  which  they  had  received  from  the  Mnlattoes; — and 
the  reinforcements  which  they  had  acquired  by  revolted 
slaves; — the  refuse  of  the  jails;  and  the  various  descrip^ 
tions  of  vagabonds  which  they  had  picked  up  from  the 
dnnghills  of  St  Domingo,  ihade  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  colony.  One  lives,  liberties  a^d  fortunes 
of  all,  lay  at  their  mercy;  fear  compelled  m^y  to  pro^ 
mote  their  interest:  and  the  same  principle  awed  otners 
into  silence;  Complaints  were,  indeed,  frequently  for- 
warded to  the  mother  country  against  their  nqnidty, 
avarice,  and  abominable  abuse  of  power;  but  the  mother 
country  was  so  occupied  with  her  own  concerns,  that 
they  were  made  almost  in  vain.  The  repetition  of  crime^ 
however,  led  to  an  unconquerable  perseverance;  and  at 
length  the  colonists  succeeded  so  mr  as  to  prevail  upon 
the  executive  government  to  send  out  a  new  governor  in 
the  room  of  Desparbes.  This  became  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  die  war,  which  had  been  just  dedared  against 
Great  Britain"  and  Holland,  obliged  them  to  put  the 
island  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence^  against  a  fordgn 
invasion. 

The  appointment  fell  upon  a  M.  Galbaud,  an  officer 
of  merit,  who  had  supported  an  unblemished  character, 
and  who  held  property  of  considerable  amount  in  tfie 
island;  a  circumstance  which  ultimately  rendered  his 
appointment  abortive.  On  his  arrival,  wmch  was  in  May, 
179S,  he  was  received  by  the  white  inhabitants,  as  tbehr 
deliverer  from  the  despotism  of  the  commissioners.  He 
entered  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  df  thousands, 
took  the  necessary  oaths,  and  entered  upon  bis  govern* 
ment  without  further  delay. 

The  commissioners  at  this  time  were  busily  engaged 
with  most  of  the  troops  under  their  command,  in  gell- 
ing an  insurrection  which  their  enormities  had  occasioned 
in  the  western  province.  On  this  account  they  were 
unable  in  the  first  instance,  to  resist  the  successes  of  their 
fortunate  rival.  The  interchange  of  letters  which  imme* 
diately  took  place  between  the  Governor  and  the  com* 
iiussion^  convinced  the  latter,  that  the  former  was 
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resolved  to  act  indepenclantly  of  their  authority^  Thii 
induced  them  to  repair  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
the  Cape.  Having  cruelled  the  insurrection,  and  restored 
a  detestable  tranquiUity  to  Port  au  Prince,  and  Jaonel, 
they  hastened  to  Cape  Francois,  and  reached  it  on  the 
iota  of  June.  Galbaud  received  them  in  a  respectful 
manner,  amidst  a  host  of  soldiers  who  lined  the  streets. 
The  interview  was,  however,  far  from  being  pleasant  to 
any,  but  more  particularly  it  proved  so  to  Galbaud. 
There  existed  at  tin's  time  a  law  in  the  colony,  whidi 
prohibited  any  proprietoir  of  land  in  the  island  from  hold- 
mg  the  office  ot  Governor.  This  circumstance  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  mother  countnr,  when  Galbaud  was 
i^pointed,.  and  on  this  ground  the  commissioners  con- 
tended that  he  became  disqualified  by  law«  The  fact  was 
unquestionable,  and  he  could  make  no  reply.  They, 
therefore^  commanded  him  to  embark  immediately  on 
board  a  sloop  of  war  then  lyii^  in  the  harbour,  and 
return  to  France.  In  the  meanwhile  they  summoned  M. 
de  Salle,  one  of  their  own  party,  whom  they  had  left  at 
Fort  au  Prince,  to  repair  to  Cape  Francois  mnnediatelvy 
and  receive  from  them^  and  tnrough  them,  from  tbm 
French  Republic,  the  government  of  the  tolony. 

Galbaud,  who  had  been  ordered  to  embark,  affected 
to  obey  the  mandate.  He  went  on  board,  no^  indeed, 
to  return  to  Europe,  but  to  muster  his  force%  and  assert 
his  claims  by  the  sword.— Seven  days  were  spent  in  in- 
trigues, duplici^,  and  finesse  by  both  parties,  wbile  each 
was  making  the  mpst  vigorous  preparations  for  war« 
The  seamen  in  the  harbour,  and  the  militia  at  the  Cape, 
declared  for  Galbaud,  while  the  Mulattoes  and  a  body  of 
regulars,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  tli^c  commis- 
sioners. On  the  20th  of  June,  Galbaud  and  bis  brother 
landed  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  sailors;  and  their 
numbers  were  augmented  by  a  body  of  volunteers  who 
were  ready  &r  every  adventure^  which  coul4  promise 
them  deliverance  from  their  ^ants. 

The  commissioners,  at  this  time  with  a,  still  more 
formidable  forc^  were  stationed  at  the  government  bouse, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  Thither  Galbaud, 
his  brother,  and  their  followers,  directed  their  steps.  A 
fierce  and  bloody  conflict  ensued ;  and  victory  for  a  con- 
siderable time  hung  in  suspence.  Unfortunately  the 
sailors,  getting  possession  of  a  wine  cellar,  intoxicated 
themselves  to  such  a  degre^  as  to  become  unserviceable.^ 
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Thi8  obliged  the  volunteers  to  gire  way;  when  the  whole 
party  repaired  to  the  royal  arsenal,  and  spent  the  night 
in  making  preparations  for  renewing  the  contest  in  the 
morning. 

^^  Galband,  the  ensuing  morning,  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  invited  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  forces ;  but 
his  success  did  not  equal  his  expectation.  Several  sharp 
conflicts  immediately  took  place  between  the  contending 
parties,  in  which  the  brother  of  Galbaud  Was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  commissioners,  and  the  son  of  Polverel  by 
Oalbaud.  An  exchange  of  these  captives  was  proposed 
by  the  latter,  but  it  was  rgected  by  the  former  with 
indignation,  **  My  son,"  replied  the  ferocious  commis- 
sioner, "knows  his  duty,  and  is  prepared  to  die  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic.''^ 

Previous  to  these  contests  between  Galbaud  and  tfie 
commissioners,  the  latter,  fearful  of  success,  bad  dis- 
patched messengers  to  the  rebel  negroes,  ofiering  them 
an  unconditional  pardon  for  all  past  qffinces^  perfect  free- 
dam  for  thefoturcj  and  the  plunder  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cape  Francois^  on  condition  of  their  coming  in  to  assist 
them  against  Galbatidj  Jean  Francoisy  and  Biassou;  two 
n^oe  generals  were  not  sufficiently  savage  to  accept  the 
o£^r;  but' the  proposal  was  accepted  by  another  called 
Macaya,  who  instantly  began. his  march  towards  the 
capital,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  insurgents. 

Of  this  auxiliary  force  Gralbaud  was  i^orant;  fortu- 
nately, however,  for  him  and  his  associates,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  to  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  regular 
forces  of  the  commissioners.  Scarcely  had  they  secured 
themselves  on  board  the  ships,  before  Macaya  and  his 
sable  thousands  entered  the  city,  amidst  yells,  and  shrieks 
of  horror,  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  skies.  At  diis 
moment  a!n  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and 
children  began.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  The  only  hope 
of  safety  for  the  white  irdiabttants,  lay  in  endeavouring 
to  follow  Galbaud  to  the  diips.  This  a  great  number 
attempted,  but  they  were  intercepted  by  a  bodv  of  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  turned  back  on  tlie  bayonets  of  their  pur- 
suers. The  caniage  which  ensued  continued  from  the 
21st  to  the  evenhig  of  the  28d  of  June,  with  unremitting 
fory.  Neither  age  nor  sex  aflbrded  any  protection ;  from 
the  crutch  to  the  cradle  was  one  indiscnminate  murder;' 
not  one  was  permitted  to  survive^  who  fell  in  their  way, 

8  M  2 
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to  mourn  over  their  departed  friends,  or  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

Satiated  with  slaughter  for  want  of  victims,  tlie  bayonet 
gave  place  to  the  torch.  Having  plundered  the  houses 
of  those  inhabitants  whose  blood  was  still  reeking  from 
their  dying  wounds,  they  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and 
lighted  up  a  confli^gration,  which  consumed  more  than 
half  of  the  city.  Even  the  commissioners,  affrighted  at 
the  mischief  which  their  own  baseness  had  occasioned, 
retired  from  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war, 
to  watch  witk  cureadful  solicitude  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  Rendered  infamous  in  their  own  estimation, 
they  issued  proclamations  to  wipe  off  th(^  odium  which 
they  were  well  aware  attached  itself  to  their  conduct;  but 
instead  of  justifying  themselves,   their  efforts  a^rded 

E resumptive  evidences  of  their  guilt.  They,  neverthe- 
»s,  retained  an  ascendancy  in  the  colony,  amhco^tinued 
to  preserve  for  some  time  a  considerable  share  of  infamy 
and  power. 

After  the  burning  of  Cape  Francois,  the  n^oes,  who 
had  been  made  the  tools  in  lighting  up  the  conflagration, 
retired  with  a  vast  au^entation  of  their  numbers,  and  a 
considerable  booty,  ^^m  savage  bodies  to  the  mountains." 
The  promise  held  out  by  tne  commissioners  of  future 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  which  had  prevailed  upon 
them  to  undertake  the  detestable  work,  induced  multi- 
tudes, who  had  hitherto  remained  attached  to  the  inte- 
rest of  their  masters,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the 
insurgents.  The  Mulattoes,  who  had  beheld  with  conn 
placency  the  overthrow  of  the  whites,  now  saw  with  the 
deepest  regret,  that  they  had  been  so  duped  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  commissioners  as  to  become  the  undesigned 
instruments  of  their  own  ruin.  They  found  their  own 
slaves^  from  whose  labour  they  derived  their  support, 
included  in  the  emancipation  which  bad  been  promised, 
but  which  they  had  fonaly  imagined,  while  concurring  in 
the  measure,  applied  only  to  those  of  the  whites;  ^  A 
sullen  disappointment  succeeded  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  had  manifested;  but  their  eyte  were  only  opened  to 
contemplate  errors  whigh  admitted  of  no  redress^ 

The  colony  had  nowesdiibited  little  more  than  a  soen* 
9f  distraction,  in  which  fiicUon,  anarchy,  revolt,  massa^ 
ere,  and  fire,  had  alternately  prevailed  for  more  thaa 
four  years.    During  this  perioa,  but  more  particularly 
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towards  the  latter  part,  amltitiidet  of  the  inbabitantiy 
seeing  jio  end  to  their  calamities,  bad  fovHikOT  the  c^ony^ 
and  found  an  asylum  in  North  Atnerica.  Gralbaud  and 
his  adherents  now  followed  the  same  route,  and  aban« 
doned  for  ev^  ihese  distracted  shores*  Still  many  of 
the  most  oppulent  planters  remained  behind,  fondly  nop* 
ing  that  tnese  storms  would  shortly  disappear,  or  that 
the  mother  country,  wearied  by  their  persevering  impor* 
tnni<^,  would  take  some  decisive  stqps  to  restore  tran« 

auillity.  There  were  others,  who,  grown  impatient  at 
leir  rq>eated  disappointments,  proposed  to  sedt  relief 
from  some  other  quarter.  These,  however,  were  divided 
in  their  sentiments.  One  party  Burned  at  actual  inde- 
pendence; another  proposed  to  place  the  colony  under 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Governor;  and  a  third 
part  looked  onlv  to  the  British  for  permanent  relie£ 

It  was  so  early  as  the  year  1791,  that  overtures  had 
been  secretly  maine  to  the  British  ministers,  for  an  arma- 
ment to  take  possession  of  this  valuable  colony.  How 
far  these  overtures  might  be  said  to  speak  the  voice  of  St. 
Domingo,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  in 
what  light  soever  this  circumstance  may  be  viewed,  it  is 
thus  for  clear,  that  as  no  hostilities  had  at  that  tima 
broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and^  France^  the  over- 
tures were  honourably  declined,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  affair  till  the  summer  of  1793.  At  this 
latter  period  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  the  contest; 
and,  consequently,  those  causes  which  had  dictated  a 
refusal  were  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  proceeding  from  bad  to 
wcH-se,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  resort  once  more  to  a 
measure  which  had  been  previously  rejected,  and  they 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  success,  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  motives  which  guide  nations  when 
engaged  in  war.  With  these  views  many  of  the  planters 
commissioned  a  M.  de  Charmilly,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  British  ministry,  who 
referred  him  to  the  commander  in  chief  in  Jamaica. 

The  representation  given  by  Charmillv  appearing 
favourable,  an  armament  was  got  ready  witn  the  utmost 
expedition.  It  consisted  of  the  Idth  regiment  of  foot,  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  ami  seven  companies  of  the 
49th,  comprizing  in  all  eight  hundred  and  seventy  rank 
and  file. 

Intellijgence  of  this  intended   invasion,    which  was 
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fiivourable  only  to  the  whites,  induced  the  commissioners 
to  resort  to  a  new  measure^  to  strengthen  their  declining 
power.  This  was,  a  puUic  proclamation,  which  per- 
fectly emancipated  all  the  negroes  in  the  island.  The 
Mulattoes,  who  now  saw  that  they  had  been  duped, 
viewed  this  proclamation  with  horror,  because  it  deprived 
them,  as  well  as-  the  whites,  of  all  their  slaves.  He 
negroes,  on  the  contrary,  a^ed  themselves  of  it  with 
transports;  but  instead  of  repairing  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverers,  they  repairedin  vast  Dodies  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  men,  where  they 
augmented  the  forces  of  their  brethren  already  in  arms. 

The  British  expedition,  being  equipped  for  its  depar* 
ture,  and  every  preparation  bein^  made  for  its  reception^ 
sailed  from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Whitlocke,  on  the  9th  of  Septanber,  1793, 
and  reached  Jeremie,  the  port  of  its  destination,  on  the 
19di,  under  the  escort  of  the  Europa  and  some  frigates, 
commanded  l^  Commodore  Ford.  Nothing  appearing 
to  obstruct  thdr  progress,  they  landed  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, and  as  the  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  previously 
arranged,  nothing  remained  to  prevent  their  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town,  forts,  and  harbour.  This  was 
instantly  done  without  the  least  opposition ;  the  British 
colours  were^  therefore,  hoisted  on  the  forts;  royal 
salutes  were  fired,  and  die  inhabitants  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majestv. 

Tne  capture  of  Jeremie^  ana  the  treatment  which  die 
inhabitants  of  this  place  received  from  the  English^  so 
fin*  operated  upon  the  feeble  garrison  of  Cape  St  Nicholas, 
as  to  induce  tnem  also  to  manifest  an  inclination  to  sur- 
render to  the  British  forces.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
their  favourable  intentions,  and  Commodore  Ford  re- 
paired diither  imm^iatdy  wiA  his  squadron,  and  on  the 
22d  of  September  took  possession  of  the  fortress  and  har- 
bour. Here  also  they  received  the  allegiance  of  the  offi-» 
cers  and  soldiers,  and  the  fortifications  were  instantly 
manned  by  the  grenadier  company  of  the  13th  regiment, 
which  went  thither  from  Jeremie  for  that  purpose.  These 
were  soon  strengthened  by  die  second  division  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  left  oehind  at  Jamaica. 

Colonel  Whidocke,  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  coun- 
trymen, determined  not  to  remain  inactive  at  Jeremie; 
he^  therefore,  set  forward  to  attempt  die  capture  of 
Tiburon,  a  place  wbkh  was  represented  to  him  as  of  the 
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Utmost  importance  towards  the  security  of  Grand  Anicel 
He  was  the  more  readily  mfluoed  to  commence  an  attack 
OB  this  place,  from  an  assurance  he  had  received  from  a 
M.  Duval,  that  he  would  join  him  with  five  hundred 
men,  to  assist  in  its  reduction.  The  attempt  was  made 
agreeably  to  appointment  by  Colonel  Whitlocke^  but 
Duval  and  his  troops  were  not  to  be, found.  The  event 
was^  that  the  enemy  proving  more  formidable  than  had 
been  r^resedted,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Small  as  this  check  may  seem,  it  was  productive  of 
considerable  effects  oh  both  parties;  the  republicans  tri- 
umphed, and  the  Britbh  grew  disheartened.  To  add  to 
the  calamitv  of  the  latter,  the  rainy  season  had  set  in, 
and  the  yellow  fever  had  begun  to  make  terrible  havoc* 
Sailors  ^d  soldiers  became  every  day  victims  to  the 
malady ;  those  that  had  escaped,  expected  every  moment 
to  be  seised,  and  the  duty  of.  the  survivors  grew  more 
and  more  severe,  in  proportion  as  their  numbers  de- 
creased. 

Aware,  of -these  &cts,  General  Williamson  collected 
together  what  forces  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  for- 
warded between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men,  trusting 
the  safety  of  Jamaica  to  about  four  hundred  xegularsi  till 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from  En^and. 

The  arrival  of  these  soldiers  at  St.  Domingo,  was  pro- 
ductive of  several  good  effects.  It  raised  the  deqionding 
spirits  of  those  who  had  considered  themselves  as  forgot-^ 
ten  in  an  inhospitable  dimale; — it  intimidated  the  Re- 
publican forces;  and  revived  the  confidence  of  th<^ 
planters  who  had.  hitherto  be^n  wavering  in  suspenoe 
The  parishes  of  Jean  Rabell,  St.  Marc,  Arcahaye^  ami 
Boucassin,  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Eo^h,  and 
that  it  was  their  fiiU  determination  to  pursue  their  con- 
quests, submitted  to  their  arms  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  as  Jeremie  and  the  Mole  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas 
had  done  before.  The  inhabitants  of  Lieogane  soon  fol- 
lowed the  same  example,  so  that  the  territories  of  the 
British  became  more  respectable  than  thdr  forces  were 
formidable. 

Anxious  to  retrieve  thdr  disgrace  at  Tiburon,  the 
British,  now  augmented  with  their  reinforcements,  deter- 
mined once  more  to  attempt  its  reduction.  Prior,  how- 
ever, to  the  meditated  attack,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
secure   those   piloses  whidi  had   already,  surrradered. 
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TUi  occnpied  tkeir  attention  tDl  towards  the  end  of 
January,  1794*  On  the  21st,  Commodore  Ford  touched 
at  Jeremie,  and  took  on  board  hit  squadron,  the  troops 
destined  for  the  expeditien,  but  did  not  readi  Tiburon 
till  the  evexkinif  of  the  first  of  February.    The  enemy, 

Siprised  of  their  intentions,  had  assembled  in  considera* 
e  force,  and  were  pt^pared  to  receive  them.  The 
beach  was  crouded  wiUi  mexi  to  oppose  their  landing; 
but  die  fire  from  the  ships  soon  dispersed  them,  and  the 
troops  were  set  on  shore. 

The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  the 
brave  Colonel  Spencer,  since  made  a  major-general. 
Under  his  auspices  they  instantly  formed ;  and,  animated 
by  his  example,  pushed  forward  with  such  resdution  as 
entirely  disconcerted  the  defenders.  A  smart  conflict 
instantly  ensued,  when  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
English  was  only  twenty-three  killed  and  wounded.  By 
this  victory  Tiburon  fell  into  their  hands,  in  which  they 
found  die  magazines  well  stored  with  ammunition. 

The  capture  of  this  place  was  considered  as  an  impor- 
tant acquisition,  as  it  gave  to  the  British  the  command 
of  the  whole  bay  of  heog&ne^  and  was  r^^arded  as  a  cer- 
tain pledge  of  Uie  capture  of  Port  au  Pnnce^  the  reduc- 
ticm  ^  which  it  was  resolted  to  attempt,  as  soon  as  rein- 
forcements should  arrive  from  Englandi — an  ev&kt  whidi 
Was  daihr  and  anxiously  expected. 

Butthou^  in  their  present  state,  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  attempt*  the  reduction  of  this  city  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success,  the  case  was  diflferently  estimatoa  by 
them,  with  respect  to  L'Acul,  an  important  fortress  in 
the  vicini^  of  Leogane.  The  conducting  of  this  enter- 
prise was  imdertaken  by  Co)onel  Whitio«e  in  person. 

On  the  1 9th  of  February,  about  four  in  the  mcmiing, 
the  troops  destined  for  the  service,  marched  from  Leo- 
|p«e  with  two  four-pounders,  and  two  five  halt  inch  how- 
itaers;  the  whole  force  in  this  division,  consbted  of  a 
detachment  of  die  royal  artillery,  a  detachment  of  the 
13th  regiment,  some  colonial  troops,  and  some  flank 
companies.  Prior  to  this,  about  two  hundred  coIotiiaT 
troops,  tmd  a  fow  British  artillery  had  embarked  under 
the  command  of  the  Baron  de  Momalembert,  to  co-ope» 
rate  with  the  land  forces  under  Cokmel  Wkhlocke,  at  a 
given  hour  whidi  had  been  appointed*    On  the  depar- 
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ture  of  the  Intter  from  Lcoganei  he  divided  his  force  into 
two  parties,  directing  Captain  Vincent,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  command  of  one,  to  move  towards  the  spot  through 
a  prtth  on  the  mountains,  while  he  with  the  principal 
body,  kept  the  main  road.  Colonel  Wliitlocke  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  and  halted  at  a  distance  from  the 
fort,  which  was  just  without  cannon  shot;  in  which  place 
he  waited  till  Captain  Vincent,  who  had  taken  the  moun- 
tain path,  should  form  a  junction  with  the  men  who  had 
embarked  under  Montalembert,  and  mutually  commence 
the  attack,  'J'his,  it  was  expected,  would  draw  the  enexji/s 
attention  to  that  quarter,  and  afford  Colonel  Wliitlocke 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  force  the  works  witji  his  main 
body. 

Much  time  was  wasted  in  waiting  for  the  landing  of 
Mbntalembert,  but  it  was  at  last  found  that  through  the 
intoxication  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  transports,  he 
was  unable  to  get  on  shore.  '  The  utmost  service  they 
were  able  to  pei-form  was,  to- hover  on  the  coast ^  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obliged  the  enemy  to  employ  two  hun- 
di'ed  men  to  watch  their  movements,  in  order  t6  oppose 
their  landings  should  they  attempt  it. 
'  The  enemy  in  the  fort,  apprized  of  the  intentions  of 
the  assailants,  began  a  cannonade  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  wljch  they  continued  ttith  but  little  intermis- 
sion till  aboiit  noon,  but  with  little  or  no  effect.  Colonel 
Whitlocke  by  this  time  became  sensible  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  hopiB  from  the  co-operation  of  Montalembert, 
and,  ^th^refore,  formed  a  Resolution  to  attenrpt  the  fort 
by  storm.  For  this  purpose.  Major  Spencer,  with  sbnie 
grenadiers,  wa;5  dispatched  to  strengthen.  Captain  "Vincent. 
Both  parties  tlien  moVetl  onward^  to  the  attack^  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  cne;my,  %\ ho  had  been 
continuany  on  the  akrt^  no  sooner  percoivi?d  the  move- 
men  t^  til  an  tht?y  began  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  cannon 
and  muscjdctrr;  but  nolhtng  could  daunt  the  resolution 
of  iht  assn Hants.  Orders  were  given  for  the  trpops  to 
advance  Amidst  this  heavy  discharge,  and  i^ain  the  fott; 
they  were  executed  with  alacrity,  and  crowned"  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  ^e  British  colours  were  once  more  imfiirled  in 
Ht.  Domingo*'  '     , 

Scarcely  hid  the  British  gained  possession  of  the.  fort, 
and  silenced  the  engines  ofclestruction,  before  an  unex- 
pected nccident  compelled  the  victors  to  mouni  over  the 
jjii^fonnne  rrf]  the  day.     The  officer  who  had  commanded 
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the  forty  on  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it,  filled 
one  of  the  most  suitable  buildings  wiQi  combustibles,  to 
ivhich  he  had  set  a  train,  directing  an  innocent  negroe, 
ivho  it  is  supposed  was  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of , 
gunpowder,  to  touch  it  with  a  torch  at  a  given  time,  or 
on  some  opportunity  for  which  he  was  to  watch.  The 
unfortunate  negroe  but  too  faithfully  executed  his  office. 
A  dreadful  explosion  instantly  took  place,  in  which  him- 
self, thirteen  privates  belonging  to  the  British,  and  three 
officers,  were  blown  up.  The  officers  languished  for  some 
time,  but  only  Lieutenant  Tinlin  recovered.  Captain 
MJrshead  died  on  the  following  day,  and  Lieutenant 
Caufield  soon  joined  him  in  the  grave.  They  were  in- 
terred with  military  honours,  and  sincerely  mourned  by 
the  whole  British  garrison. 

Tlie  Mulattoes,  as  we  have  already  observed,  discover* 
ing  that  they  had  been  duped  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
commissioners,  secretly  resolved  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
as  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity  should  offer.  Tlic 
power  of  their  deceitful  oppressors,  however,  compelletl 
th^m  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  even  induced 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  to  check,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  increasing  successesof  an  invading  foe.  To 
conduct  them  in  their  enterprizcs,  they  had  chosen 
Kigaud,  a  man  of  colour,  of  considerable  talents,  to  be 
their  leaden  He  had  noticed,  with  painful  anxiety,  the 
progress  of  tlic  British  arms;  and  only  waited  the  arrival 
of  a  favourable  moment  to  effect  their  destruction,  witli- 
out  willing  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  with  whom  he  acted 
in  external  alliance^  but  whom  he  secretly  detested^  the 
smallest  success. 

Under  these  impressions,  he  equipped  about  fifleen 
hundred  men,  andf  placing  them  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  resolved  if  possible  to  regain  the 
important  post  of  Acid.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the 
attack,  and  they  flattered  tlicmselves  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  But  victory,  as  inconstant  as  fortune^  disap 
pointed  their  hopes.  On  their  march  towards  it,  they 
were  intercepted  oy  a  party  of  the  British,  and  some  of 
the  colonial  militia  ofLeogane,  consisting  altogether  of 
four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  ofde  Montalem- 
bert  These  attacked  them  with  fixed  bajonets,  com* 
pletcly  routed  the  whole  armji^  took  from  them  one  piece 
of  cannon,  and  left  three  hundred  dead  upon  the  field. 

Rigaud,  instructed  by  this  disaster,  determined  to  try 
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his  own  fortune,  by  taking  the  command  in  person,  and 
by  directing  his  attention  to  Tiburon,  of  which  he 
resolved,  ir  possible,  to  dispossess  the  Engh'sh.  The 
force  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  this  enterprize, 
consisted  of  two  thousand  men  of  different  descriptiens, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon*  This  band  of  desperadoes 
reached  the  fort  about  three  In  the  morning  on  the  16tb 
of  April,  179^1  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  it  with 
their  vast  numbers.  The  troops  within,  defended  them^ 
selves  with  great  bravery,  till  a  quarter  before  nine,  not-^ 
withstanding  their  principal  battery  was  rendered  yseless,^ 
and  a  numl^r  of  their  men  had  been  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  Tliey  then  made  a 
sortie,  and  routed  the  assailanta  with  great  slaughter, 
laying  a  hundred  and  seventy  dead  on,  the  field  of  battle. 
In  this  engagement  the  besieged  suffered  severely.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  lost  their  lives,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  were  British;  the  rest  were  colonial  troops;  othera 
were  severely  wounded,  so  that  th^  victor's  had  to  mouri\ 
over  their  dearly-bought  conquest. 

Dispirited  more  by  their  losses,  than  elat^  by  their 
victories,  the  exhausted  British  army  began  to  despair 
of  ultimjite  success^  The  enemies  with  whom  they  nad 
to  contend,  could  supply  in  an  instant  the  looses  whifeh 
they  sustained,  but  with  them  the  case  was  far  otherwise. 
Shut  up  in  an  enemy ^  country,  exposed  to  injcredible 
hardships,  and  apparently  neglected  by  the  mother 
country,  from  whicn,  fbr  eight  months  past,  they  had 
been  constantly  expecting  reinforcements^  th^r  spirita 
began  to  droop,  as  death  lessened  tbeii:  numb^irs^  Their 
new  allies  also  began  to.  faulter  in  their  ^attachments, 
from  nearly  the  same  motives  that  had  engaged  their 
friendships.  The  republicans  perceived  their  distress, 
and  triumphed  at  the  disaster.  Many  of  the  planters, 
who,  wishing  only  for  peace,  had  waited  in  suspence  tilt 
the  scale  should  preponderate,^  declared  against  the  Bri^ 
tlsh,  whom  they  considered  a^  no  longer  able  to^  protect 
them,  and  attached  themselves  to  that  power  which  they 
both  courted  and  detested.  In  miyiy  of  the  parishes,  the 
inhabitants  manifested  hostile  intention^  towards  thos^ 
with  whom  they  h|ut  sworn  to  act  in  concert;  and  in 
one^  at  Jean  HabeH%  about  tvo  bupdred  and  fifty  of 
these  faithless  allies,  mutinied  agahist  therr  officers,  com* 
pelling  them  to  surrender  the.  post,  which  they  occupi^, 
mto  the  hands  of  the  French.     In  the  meanwhile,  provi* 

3N2 
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fiioDs  M^ere  become  scanty;  their  stores  of  almost  every 
description  were  either  exhausted  or  considerably  damaged. 
Port  du  Prince*  the  object  of  their  wishes,  was  apparently 
farther  from  tlieir  reach  than  ever;  and  n6  probability 
pf  any  relief  appeared.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
British  army  in  Si,  Domingo,  now  reduced  to  alwut 
nine  hundred  effective  men,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
17941 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  compticatioii  of  distresses,  ^  sud- 
den reverse  of  fortune  relieved  them  from  their  despon- 
dency, and  gave  a  new  aspect  to  their  affairs.  On  the 
1 9th  of  May,  when  ^most  every  thing  was  given  up  for 
lost,  the  pleasing  tidings  reached  their  exhausted  ranks, 
that  the  Irresistible,  and  Uelligueux,  in  company  with 
the  Fly  sloop  of  war,  having  under  their  convoy  a  fleet 
^  of  transport^  were  safely  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Cape  St.  Nicholas.  On  board  of  these  vessels,  were  the 
2M,  2Sd,  and  41st  regiments  of  infantry,  under  tlie 
command  of  Brigadier-General  White,  The  sensations 
which  this  intelligence  occasioned,  can  only  be  conceived 
by  contemplating  their  former  condition,  and  contrasting 
it  with  their  present  prospects.  Those,  who  but  the  day 
preceding,  were  anxiously  solicitous  to  quit  for  ever  this 
insalubrious  region,  which  had  furnished  so  many  of 
their  associates  with  graves,  now  put  on  a  bolder  tone, 
and,  in  imagination  i^lready  revelled  in  tlie  riches  of  Port 
au  Prince, 

This  wealthy  city,  which  was  now  destined  to  witness 
a  conflict  between  the  warriors  of  two  hostile  nations, 
liad,  .for  a  considerable  time  past,  been  fortifying  by  the 
commispiouers,  and  ^had  been  blocked  up  by  the  squa- 
dron of  Cornmpdore  Ford.  These  were  circumstances 
that  induced  a  general  belief  in  all,  that  Port  au  Princo 
would  be  the  first  oWect  of  attack.  The  event  proved 
that  this  belief  was  well  founded. 

Anxious  to  seize  the  tide  which  was  now  on  flood,  the 
British  commanders  hastened  to  execute  wluit  they 
plainly  saw  was  the  general  wibh;  and  to  take  the  advan?- 
tajQje  of  that  ardour  which  the  reinforcements  had  Raised, 
Without  allowing  it  time  to  cool.  With  the^  views. 
General  White  put  his  sick  on  shore  at  Cape.  iSt.  Nicho- 
las, and  took  en  board  a  hundred  and  sixty'of  the  garri- 
son, whose  health  enabled  them  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  tlie 
meditated  siege. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  General  White  sailed  to  the  road 
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of  Arcahaye,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  to  con- 
cert  his  measures  with  Commodore  Ford,  and  to  take  on 
board  such  troops  as  were  destined  for  the  enterprize. 
Having  arranged  their  plans,  and  collected  their  forces, 
tliey  sailed  again  on  the  30th,  and  arrived  off  Port  au 
Prince  in  the  evening.  The  whole  armament  at  tliis 
time  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates, 
and  four  or  five  vessels  of  inferior  force.  These  were  all 
commanded  bv  Commodore  Ford.  The  land  forces 
were  of  two  descriptions,  British  and  Colonial  troops* 
Of  the  former,  there  were  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and-sixty^five  effective  men,  and  of  tlie  latter  about  two 
thousand.  These  were  all  commanded  by  General 
White. 

Santhonax  and  Polverel,  of  whose  names  we  have  for 
some  time  past  lost  sight,  while  describing  the  movements 
of  the  British,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Port  au  Prince^ 
had  during  these  vicissitudes,  employed  themselves  in 
repairing  its  fortifications,  and  in  preparing  themselves 
for  an  event,  which  was  just  about  to  be  brought  to  an 
issue.  Conscious  of  their  declining  power  through  the 
colony  at  large,  from  the  violent  measures  to  whicli  they 
had  resorted^  the  prospect  of  general  tranquillity  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  system  of  legal  peculation,  so  ihat 
both  their  guilt  and  wealth  required  a  formidable  defence. 
They  had  provided  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  so  long  as 
they  found ,  their  fortresses  tenable,  and  for  their  own 
escape  on  the  total  departure  of  their  power.  Such  had 
been  the  employment  of  the  commissioners,  and  such 
was  their  situation,  and  the  situation  of  Port  au  Prince. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1794?,  General  White  hav- 
ing made  every  necessary  arrangement,  dispatched  an 
officer  with  a  flag,  and  a  letter,  to  the  commandant  of 
the  city,  demanding  its  surrender.  But  on  his  arrival  at 
the  gates,  be  received  information  that  no  flag  would  be 
admitted,  and  that  no  letter  would  be  received,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  return  it  unopened.  On  receiving 
this  reply,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  immediately  a 
heavy  cannonade  against  Fort  Bizotton.  This  important 
fortress  was  At  this  time  defended  by  five  hundred  men, 
eight  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  two  mortars.  The 
peculiarity  of  its  situation  rendered  its  possession  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  both  parties,  it  being  planted  on 
an  eminence  which  commanded  the  great  carriage  road 
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from  tlie  city  to  Lco;rane,  and  that  part  of  the  bay  which 
furnished  a  passage  to  the  town. 

The  attempt  was  first  made  from  the  sea,  by  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  a  frigate;  these  kept  up  a  constant 
and  hea\'y  fire  for  several  hours;  but  the  impression 
made  bv  them  was  so  small,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  attacK  it  in  the  morning  on  the  land  side  also.  For 
this  purpose,  on  the  night  of  the  Slst,  Colonel  Spencer 
with  three  hundred  British  and  five  hundred  colonial 
troops,  were  put  privately  on  shore  within  a  mile  of  the 
fort.  Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  march,  before  the 
heavens  gathered  such  blacKness,  as  increased  the  hor- 
rors of  the  niglit.  A  tremendous  roar  of  thunder  echoed 
through  the  gloom,  which  was  illuminated  by  nothin<^ 
but  the  intermittant  glare  of  lightening.  The  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents ;  and  heaven  and  earth  seemed  mingling 
together  in  a  second  chaos.  In  this  moment  of  elemen- 
tary horrors,  a  consultation  was  held  amon^  the  officers, 
on  the  mode  of  attack  which  it  was  most  eligible  to  pur- 
sue. Charmilly,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, advised  tneni  to  commence  the  assault  immediately 
with  fixed  bavonets,  assigning  a$  a  reason,  that  the 
deluge  then  fanin^r  from  tne  skfefs  would  probably  take 
the  garrison  oif  their  guard ;  and,  by  overpowering  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  with  a  superior  noise,  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  taking  the  fortress  by  surprise.  This 
plan  was  adopted.  Immediately  Captain  Daniel,  with 
tiixty  men,  pushed  forward  and  entered  a  breach  unper- 
ceived.  Instantly  all  was  confusion  and  alarm;  the 
besieged,  unacquainted  with  the  numbers  of  the  assail- 
ants, immeiliately  threw  down  their  arms  and  b^ged  for 
mercy,  and  the  British  took  possession  of  the  ^rt.  In 
this  conflic^t  the  brave  Captain  Daniel  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  Captain  Wallace,  his  second  in  command, 
died  on  the  glacis  an  example  of  heroism  to  his  survivors. 

The  capture  of  this  fortress  nearly  determined  the  fate 
of  Port  au  Prince.  It  was  prqtecteil,  indeed,  by  several 
other  forts;  but  the  soldiers  who  defended  them  grew 
dispirited,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  this  had  sqrren- 
ilered.  The  important  fortress  of  Rizotton  was  soon 
sitrengthened  by  those  soldiers  who  had  originally  been 
destined  to  subdue  it,  and  this  party  continued  to  occupy 
its  works,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  army  marched 
towards  the  city  through  tlie  rich  plain  of  Cul  de  Sao. 
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On  the  4th  of  Jane  every  thing  was  in  movement,  and 
the  main  body  was  within  about  three  miles.  Abopt  ten 
in  the  morning,  Colonel  Spencer  marched  from  Bizot- 
ton,  to  possess  himself  of  on  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  capital,  intending  to  co-operate  with  the  army  which 
was  preparing  to  commence  the  attack.  Scarcely  had 
he  advanced  half  way,  before  he  was  accosted  by  a  Mu- 
lattoe  woman,  who  informed  him  that  the  commissioners 
had  abandoned  the  town,  and  tliat  no  opposition  what^ 
ever  would  be  made  to  their  entry.  Furnished  with  this 
intelligence^  he  immediately  dispatched  Charmilly,  with 
fifty  horsey  to  ascertain  the  fraud  or  fact.  On  his  return^ 
he  corroborated  what  the  woman  had  stated :  hostilities 
werci  therefore,  instantly  at  an  end,  and  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort  and  gate  of  Leogane. 

The  commissioners,  prior  to  their  departure,  thougli 
declining  to  meet  their  invaders,  had,  however,  laid  A 

f)lan  for  their  destruction,  which  was  providentially  de- 
bated. The  British  had  not  been  in  possession  of  the 
latter  fort  more  than  half  an  hour,  before  they  heard  a 
lamentable  cry,  which  appeared  to  be  human,  issuing 
apparently  from  beneath  their  feet  Search  was  immedi- 
ately made,  and  a  negroe  was  discovered  in  a  subtcrro^ 
nean  vault,  surrounded  by  barrels  of  gunpowder.  It 
appeared  on  inspection,  that  this  negroe,  ignorant  of  the 
enect  of  this  pernicious  grain,  had  been  stationed  in  this 
vault  with  a  lighted  match,  which  he  had  been  directed 
to  apply  to  the  powder  at  a  given  time,  but  that  his 
match  luid  become  cxtinguishecC  By  diis  fortunate  acci- 
dent not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  to  be  blown  up,  were  preserved. 

The  fort  of  L'Hospital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  here  also  tliey  had  a 
narrow  escape  with  their  lives.  Prior  to  its  being  aban- 
doned by  the  commissioners,  they  had  knocked  out  the 
bottom»^f  several  powder  barrels  in  the  magazine,  from 
which  place  they  had  laid  a  long  train  of  gunpowder, 
which  readied  beyond  their  works.  How  this  was.  in- 
tended to  l)e  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but 
whatever  their  plans  might  have  been,  the  torrents  of 
rain  which  had  unexpectedly  fallen  the  preceding  night, 
had  so  completely  soaked  the  powder  as  to  defeat  their 
designs ;  and  care  was  taken  to  place  it  instantly  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger. 

The  British,  thus  in  full  and  peaceable  possession  o( 
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Port  au  Prince,  began  immediately. to  examine  the  booty 
tliey  had  acquired.  The  works  at  large  they  found  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  pro- 
perly equipped  and  fit  for  service,  and  the  stores  were 
considerable.  In  the  harbour  theV  found  lying  at  anchor 
twenty-two  large  vessels,  richly  laden  with  conec,  indigo, 
tod  suear.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  from  three  to  five 
hundred  tons  burthen.  In  addition  to  these,  they  found 
about  seven  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in  ballast;  amount- 
ing in  vahie,  according  to  the  estimate  then  tnade,  to 
^400,000  sterling.  Within  the  town  the  treasure  was 
less  coilMd(*rable,  for  most  of  the  vahiableshad  been 
secured  by  the  commissiohei-s,  and  cai'ried  off  with  them 
On  their  private  evacuation  of  the  place.  With  these 
spoils  they  had  laden  two  liundred  mules,  and  about  two 
thousand  persons  had  been  carried  away  in  their  train. 
Their  designs  had  been  to  involve  what  they  left  behind 
in  One  general  conflagration ;  but  these  wete  defeated,  and 
nothing  was  suffered  to  perish. 

While  the  French  and  English  were  thus  foolishly 
contending  for  the  doubtful  empire  of  St  Domingo, 
from  which  both  parties  were  shortly  to  be  driven  for 
ever,  both  the  Mulnttoes  and  negroes  were  organizing 
their  forces,  and  improving  themselves  in  military  tactics. 
They  had  hitherto  afforded  comparatively  but  little  dis- 
turbance to  the  Europeans,  but  they  had  been  making 
preparations  for  that  storm,  which  their  sagacious  leaders 
Vvell  knew  must  shortly  burst  upon  themselves.  With 
these  views,  Rigaud,  a  Mulattoe,  and  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
verture,  a  negroe,  bad  availed  themselves  of  the  natural 
strength  of  tlie  whole  of  the  island,  upon  the  most  extcn- 
N^  sive  scale.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  reduced  their 
power'^to  {Practice,  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  Tlicy  are  at  present  only  introduced  as 
Handing  connected  with  tlie  aeparturc  of  the  cotomis- 
sJoners  to  France. 

'  Sanlhonax  and  Polvcrel,  upon  quitting  Port  au  Prince 
witli  their  ill-gotten  wealtli,  repaired  to  Jacmel,  and 
found,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  eyes  open  to  in  evil' 
which  they  should  have  foreseen  and  prevented,  but 
which  it  was  now  beyond  their  power  to  remedy.  ITiey 
saw  tlie  Mulattoes  and  revolted  negroes  itf  possession  of 
natural  fortreSs^es,  from  which  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  dislodfje  them,  and  which  with  their  departing 
fewer,  it  would  1^  madness  to  attempt.     Availing  them- 
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sdvesy  therefore^  of  the  riches  which  they  had  acqaired^ 
they  consigned  great  sums  to  America,  and  witn  the 
remainder  embarked  for  France^  appointing  G^ieral 
Laveaux  to  act  as  commander  in  cfaieL  On  thdr  arrival 
in  France,  their  conduct  received  the  approbation  of  the 
ffovemment,  and  the  wealth  they  had  ootained  oiabled 
fliem  to  riot  in  dissipadcn.  .  Polverel  soon  after  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  excesses,  but  Santhonax  survived,  to 
bdiold  once  more  the  nuns  of  St.  Domingo. 
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CHAP.  LII. 

HisPAKioLi  Continued. 

LaveuXi  Rigaudj  and  Toussaintj  established  in  pcmer  Ig 
the  Commissioners^  prior  to  their  departure.^^Disaster 
of  the  British  at  Port  au  Prince.'^Various  successes.^^ 
Progress  of  disease.'^Declining  power  qfthe  British.'^ 
Bigaud  unsuccessfully  attach  Port  au  Prince. — Becap^ 
ture  qf  Tiburon^  Jean  BabeUy  UPetit  Biviere^  and 
VArtibdnite. — Conspiracy  at  Port  au  Princc^^Death 
qf  Colonels  Brisbane  and  Markam. — Prevalence  (^  dis" 
ease. — Spanish  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France. — Arrival 
of  reinforcements  from,  England.^^English  repulsed  at 
Leogancj  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Bombarde. — Bigaud 
unsuccessful  at  Trois. — Toussaint  made  Commander  in 
Chief  of  all  the  Bepublican  Forces. — Blockades  Port  au 
Prince. — Bigaud  repulsed  again  at  Trois,  and  Tous^ 
saint  before  St.  Marc. — General  Simcoe  repairs  to  Eng^ 
land,  to  state  the  condition  qf  the  British  Forces  in  the 
Island. — Port  au  Prince  evacuated. — Jeremie  and  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  given  up. — The  Island  abandoned  by  the 
British  altogether, 

XHE  departure  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  amounted 
to  littje  more  than  the  removal  of  the  individuals,  and 
that  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  by  pecula- 
tion. The  Republicans,  the  Mulattoes,  and  the  revolted 
negroes,  taken  either  separately  or  collectively,  presented 
to  the  British  a  formidaole  host  of  foes.  These  iiad  been 
induced  to  act  in  concert  through  the  intrigues  of  Pol- 
verel  and  Santhonax,  while  without  any  proper  cement, 
each  party  aimed  at  a  separate  interest.  The  commis* 
sioners,  anxious  to  support  their  own  power,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Mulattoes  whom  they  professed  to  protect, 
had  invested  Ri^ud,  a  Mulattoe  chie^  with  a  commis- 
sion Uiat  gave  him  dmost  an  absblute  dominion  in  the 
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southern  paH  tX  the  island.  UitTorttitfately  fi>r  his'  em^' 
ployers,  he  felt  die  force  of  hfs  situaltiony  aAd  wdl  knetr 
BOW  to  apply  the  power  which  he  had  thus  acquired  to 
the  accoipplishment  of  those  purposes  by  il^hibh  he  was 
actuated.  His  brother,  who  stood  next  to  hith  in  com* 
mand,  derived  his  commission  from  the  saAcie  sbnrce. 
These  men  rave  direction  to  Ae'i^rhole  body  rfMulat- 
toes;  while  Toussbint  L^Ouverture,  established  by  the 
same  authori^,  directed  a  considerable  portion  of  ttie 
huge  mass  of  r^olted  and  liberated  negi*oe^  ^om  the 
coAimissioners  had  solicited,  with  the  promise  of  fire^tfem, 
Co  assist  thenif  a&;ain(st-  a  powerfiil  it\vA^  and  dete^bly' 
rewarded  with  the  pillage  anfd  cohflagration  'of  Cap^' 
Francois.  Thus,  Laveaux  commanded  the  RepuUican- 
whites;  Rtgaud,  the  Mulattoes;  and  Tonssaint,  the 
blacks.  However  their  private  interests  mi^ht  j«ir,  all 
were  alike  enemies  to  the  British  \  and  the  British,  in  dieir 
turn,  were  fully  sensible  that  they  could  expect  no  perma- 
nent establishment  indie  island,  till  these  were  all  siib- 
dued. 

The  capture  of  Port  au  Prince,  by  the  British,,  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  them,  as  a  certain  presage  of 
fiiture  concjuests,  unfortunately  bedame  the  zeni^  6f 
dieir  dominions,  and  the  melancholy  sepulchre  of  their 
scddiers  and  their  hopes.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  the 
troopa  had  suffered  much  from  disease^  and  the-  same 
season  now  approaching,  alarmed  their  apprdiedsions 
with  a  return  of  the  pestilence.  This  uhhappily  v^as 
accelerated  by  the  mode  of  coiiduct  which  the/viptors 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  pursuing. 

On  the  capture  of  the  city  and  its  wealth,  calculations 
on  their  advantageous  conquest,  swallowed  with  the  Bri-> 
tish  and  their  associates,  for  some  time,  every  other  con- 
sideration. But  this  delirium  of  the  moment  was  soon 
banished  by  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  necessity. 
Confidttit  upon  mature  reflection,  thkt  tteir  future  exist- 
mice  in. the  island  depended  upcin  their  preservatibn  of 
Port  au  Prince,  on  taking  a  survey  of  its  fortifications, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  works.  No 
time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost;  espedally  on  those  parts 
which  fronted  the  mountains,  on  which  the  enemy  had 
already  out  on  a  menacing  aspect  This  labour  neces- 
sarily fell  upon  the  soloiers,  who  were  already  worn 
down  with  the  fatigue  of  past  services.  Many  of  these 
men  had  been  six  months  on  board  a  ship,  and  others 
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had  alrfadj  nuUiood  in  this  bunung  cUouilty  the  hard- 
ships of  ^  campaigik  Tboie  were  eircumstauces  which 
demanded  that  rest^  which  the  crotore  of  Port  au  Prince 
seemed  at  first  to  promise^  but  imich  imperious  necessitf 
now  sternly  deniecL  These  men,  to  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  the  citjy  were  compelled  to  kbour  in  the  entrench- 
ments b^  digit,  and  to  perform  military  duty  by  night 
Bjr  ^  former  they  were  exposed  to  the  scorchnig  raya 
of  the  sun»  and  by  the  latter  to  the  pernicious  inluenoe 
of  the  dsws^  These  sudden  transitions  were  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  consequeapes.  A  dreadful  malady  im- 
mediately broke  out  amon^  them,  which  yommnniinatfid 
its  malignant  ccmtagion  with  more  than  eomnym  virui^ 
lence. 

.  To  add  to  their  misfortune,  they  received  at  tins  mo* 
ment  a  reinforcem^t  of  e^t  companiea  frmn  the  wind- 
ward islands,  under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
lieutenant  Lenox ;  but  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  » 
reinforcem^ent  of  pestilence.  Theae^  at  the  time  of  their 
embarkation,  consisted  of  560  men,  but  on  their  arrival 
they  were  reduced  below  S00« 

To  heighten  this  common  distress  the  affiiirs  of  the 
colony  b^an  every  day  to  put  on  jt  more  serioua  aspect 
The  black  tram,  exempted  from  these  maladies,  under 
the  auspices  of  Toussaint,  had  befpm  to  harass  them,  aa 
occasion  oilered ;  and,  from  theur  havins  been  trained 
with  peculiar  care^  the  British  were  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  mode  ol  warfiure,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  imable  to  prosecute  with  success,  that  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  fortunate. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  enemies  whidi 
the  British  had  to  encounter,  were  in  jpossessjon  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  whole  island.  Of  Uiis  they  fully 
availed  themselves,  by  keqiing  open  on  die  southern 
coast,  a  communication  with  the  Dutch  island^  and 
some  parts  of  the  continciiit  Through  these  chan^^s 
they  easily  obtained  an  immense  supply  of  stores,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  internal  consumption,  and  to  en^le 
them  to  fit  out  a  swarm  of  privateers,  which,  in  a  shiNt 
space,  captured  about  thirty  vessels,  many  of  which  wan 
so  richly  laden,   as  abundandy  to  compensate  for  the 

losses  sustained  in  the  capture  of  Port  au  Princa 

In  the  meanwhile^  General  White^  enfiiebled  with 
bodily  indisposition,  and  dispirited  at  the  affliction  of  his 
troops,  soliated  and  obtainea  leay^  to  return  to  Europet 
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CbanniUjs  who  had  demoted  himadf  t6  ibe  British  ( 
with  unabfttiog  zeal,  repaired  alao  to  Europe  nettriy 
about  the  same  time,  to  slate  in  person  the  conditiotiof 
the  colony,  and  to  solicit  those  aids  which  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  conouests  mo  auspiciously  be^on. 
General  White  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Origin 
dier-G^oeral  Homeck^  who  readied  this  ill-fiited  spot 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The  reinforcetoenta 
broi^bt  with  him  from  Jamaica,  did  not  exceed  fifty 
men ;  but  he  brought  with  him  such  a  portion  of  repu^ 
taticm  and  merit,  as,  on  certain  oocasions,  would  have 
been  eqoal  to  an  host,  and  sufficient  to  ensure  success  hi 
the  midst  of  dangen  Ui^rtunately,  hsowever,  he  was 
called  upcn  to  contend  with  an  enemr,  aeainst  whom 
military  sUll  coukl  be  of  no  aVaiL  He  had  only  to 
behold  the  wan  countenances  of  soldiers  trembling  with 
weakness  beneath  the  wei^  of  their  own  arms,  and  tp 
eontemi^te,  in  his  dying  troops^  the  awfid  devastations  of 
the  plague. 

The  IVfulattoes,  partially  acquainted  with  the  debility 
of  the  Britbh  forces,  endeavoured  to  improve  by  their 
misfortaaes,  and  accordin^y  those  ufeider  Rigaud  began, 
by  making  themselves  masters  of  Leoganev 

To  conquest  they  added  inhumimi^,  by  murdering 
those  {dimters  who  had  hitherto  fisvoured  the  British 
cause.  But  this  early  success  was  oniy  partial.  On  Uie 
plain  of  Artibonite,  the  most  unexampled  success  had 
&r  s<)fne  time  attaided  the  arms  of  Lienlenant-Oolonrf 
Brisbane,  who  had  under  his  command  about  1900 
men,  ^f  whom  eigh^  only  were  British.  Widi  these 
foroBs  he  had  encoontered  both  the  Republicans  and 
rebel  n^roes ;  had  defeated  the  former,  and  so  dishesort- 
ened  the  latter  by  di^oersing  them,  that  some  of  their 
dbieft  had  solicitea  leave  to  capitulate.  Some  thousands 
had  submitted  unconditionally;  and  vast  numbers,  wearied 
widi  the  fatigues  of  liberty,  had  voluntarily  returned  to 
the  servitude  of  their  former  masters. 

But  while  these  successes  crowned  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Brisbane  an  unexpected  conspiracy  put  an  end  to  his 
careen  The  inhabitants  of  St  Marc,  finding  fliemselves 
involved  in  the  prevailing  contests,  had  been  induced  to 
promise  to  the  British,  a  strict  neutrality*  And  in  the 
confidence  of  these  promises.  Colonel  Brisbane  to  tux^e* 
lerato  Itis  conquests,  had  taken  nearly  all  the  troops  firoitf 
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die  town.  The  inliabitantSy  finding  themselves  no  longer 
overawed  by  the  soldiery,  took  up  arms  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  began  their  career  by  murdering  alt 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  as 
the  followers  of  Rigaud  bad  done  at  Leogane.  The 
feeble  garrison,  which  consisted  only  of  for^  British  con- 
valescents, they  compelled  to  retire  to  a  small  fort  near 
the  shore,  from  which  th^  were  afterward  taken  by  a 
frigate,  after  ffallantly  defending  themselves  against  a  host 
i^  assailants  ror  two  days. 

Colonel  Brisbane^  hearing  of  these  disturbances  in 
town,  hastened  to  attadc  the  i  insurgents,  and  recover 
what  they  had  taken.  Success  atttoded  his  exertions; 
diey  submitted  to  hb  forces;  about  300  were  made  pri- 
soners; and  the  remainder  were  oUiged  to  retire  beyond 
the  Artibonite  river.  This  advantage,  however,  though 
procured  without  anv  loss,  was  dearly  purchased,  b»  the 
conquests  on  the  plain  were  instantly  abandoned,  and 
the  chiefs  no  longer  ofiered  to  submit  on  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  the  difierent  parties  concen- 
trated their  forces,  recruited  their  stores  of  amniumtion 
and  arms,  repassed  the  river,  and,  early  in  October, 
menaced  the  town  with  a  most  formidable  attack. 

In  other  parts  of  the  colony,  the  prospects  of  the  Bri- 
tish were  equally  gloomy.  All  die  northern  provinces, 
eroepting.  Fort  Dauphin  and  Cape  St  Nicholas,  were 
entindy  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  even  these^  they 
were  making  occasional  preparations  to  seize  for  them- 
selves. The  apparent  n^Iect  with  which  the  Britirii 
were  treated  by  the  mother  country,  added  to  these  evils, 
by  encouraging  defection  among  their  equivocal  allies, 
and  by  strengthening  the  adverse  party  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  which  Uiey  were  compelled  to  discover. 

Confident  of  his  superior  power,  Rigaud  determined, 
if  Dossible,  to  make  himself^  master  oT  Port  au  Prince, 
and  with  ihis  view  concerted  his  measures  for  the  attack 
of  Fort  Bizotton.  This  place  was  invested  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  December,  by  a  body  of  two  thousand 
troops.  But  neither  their  discipline,  nor  their  success, 
was  equal  to  their  ardour.  They  were  I'epulsed  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  compelled  to  retire.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  this  conflict  was  small. 
Lieutenants  Clunes  and  Hamilton,  and  Captiun  Grant, 
were  wounded  in  the  action ;  but  they  oHitinued  at  tfaehr 
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tegpMJtre  poe^  assisfiiiff  l^  their  exertions,  and  aniBoat- 
11^  bjr  their  example,  the  brave  soldiers  who  were  socm 
rewaixied  with  victory. 

Rigaud,  in  the  meanwhile,  relinquishing  his  designs  on 
Fortjaii  Prince,  resolved  to  commence  an  attack  in  ano* 
ther  quarter,  and  if  possible  to  recapture  the  important 
pofit  of  Tiburon.  Both  his  intentions  and  his  prepara* 
tions  were  soon  known  to  the  British,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  either  to  intercept  the  arma- 
n^nt,  or  to  impede  its  progress^  which,  while  onbark- 
in^  at  Auxcayes,  lay  open  to  the  ikttadi  of  the  British 
flhips. 

The  armament  thus  fitted  out  for  the  reduction  of 
Tiburon,  consisted  of  one  brig  ^f  sixteen  guns,  and  two 
schooners  oC  fourteen  guns  each.  On  board  of  these  he 
placed  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  provision*  His 
land  ferces  consisted  of  about  SOOO  men,  of  all  descrip* 
tions  and  grades.  The  naval  department  sailed  on  tne 
28d  of  De^mber,  and  reached  the  place  of  its  destina* 
tion  without  accident  or  interruption,  and  the  attack 
ccmunenoed  on  the  25th, 

The  garrison  at  Hburon  consisted  of  ^80  men,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  colonists,  who  had  embarked  in 
the  cause;  the  remainder  were  British,  emaciated  with 
fiitigue  and  sickness.  These  sustained  the  <*unecmal 
fighlf^  for  four  days,  during  which  time  SOO  felL  The 
survivors, .  knowing  with  whom  they  were  contendingy 
were 'fully  convinced  that  they  had  no  other  alternative 
but  victory  or  death ;  they,  therefore,  made  a  desperate 
e£Ebrt  to  abandon  ,a  place  which  was  no  longer  tenable^ 
and  actually  cut  their  way  throu^  the  enemv  for  d^ 
miles,  and  at  length  reached  Trois,  in  which  they  fimnd 
a  little  repose.  Lieutenant  Baskerville  was  unfortunately 
Idi;  behind.  He. did  not  discover  his  situation  till  it  was 
too  late  to  join  his cconpan ions  in  adversity;  when,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  bands  of  Rigaud,  he  imitated  the 
conduct  of  Gatoy*— ^^c^ned  to  himself  a  passage,  and 
mockedhis  hope&" 

To  the  conquest  of  Tiburon  and  Leogane,  the  Mulat- 
toes  and  negroes  added  that  of  Jean  Rabell,  LTetit 
Riviere,  and  L*  Artibonite.  Their  forces  were  every  day 
growing  more  formidable;  in  more  than  an  equal  j>rc* 
portion  to  ihe  declining,  power  of  the  Britbb.  Even 
those!  who  had  Mtherto  adhered  to  the  interest  of  the 
lalter,  suffered  their  fidelityr  to  be  shaken  through  tho 
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i  wlricfa  have  been  roentknwd,  imomttcb,  Ast  d» 
trust  became  the  predominant  feature  in  their  diai«cter. 

A  small  reinforcement  reached  the  British  m  the 
nonth  c^ April;  ihe  remaining  part  arrired  in  die  month 
ef  August  The  whole  of  this  enforcement  amounted 
to  980  men ;  but  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  their  landing  in  Angint,  onfy  SM  remained 
alive. 

The  British  forces  at  this  time  derived  their  si^pliea 
from  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo,  but  this  resourea 
,  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

Among  the  different  powers  in  Eurq)e,  which  rose  a 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  monarchy  in  IVance, 
E^ti  bore  a  conspicuous  part  fier  diMmt  atppradages 
participated  in  Ae  same  spirit;  and,  though  the  inhwi* 
tants  of  Spanidi  St  Domingo  had  hithc^  oonduotsd 
diemsdves  towards  their  Republican  ndghbomrs  wjdi 
moderation,  the  latter  folt  na  small  d^ree  of  jeakmq^ 
from  their  approximate  situation.  The  acquisition  oif 
power,  which  leads  its  pbsBessors  to  dictate  to  natiooMt 
mduced  France,  towards  the  close  of  1T95,  to  procove 
from  the  court  of  Madrid,  a  formal  sdrrender  of  all  the 
Spanish  terrifiories  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo.  This 
stnike  of  policy,  which  at  onoe  deprived  the  British  ef 
their  resources^  and  prevented  the  S^panish  forces  from 
acting  Jn  concert  with  them,  gave  to  the  Republic  of 
Ersoce  a  legal  dominion  over  me  whole  island. 

An  e^^ient  so  unexpected,  and  of  sadi  magnitude,  could 
not  but  astonish  the  Bridsn.  It  afforded  much  room  far 
qpecnUtion;  but  whether  the  hopes  or  fears,  whidi 
resulted  from  diis  momoitetts  change  predominated,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  was  the  British 
caase  during  tlie  first  monms  of  1796.  In  the  month 
of  May,  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  so  long  ex« 
pected  from  the  mother  country,  reached  the  Mafe  of 
Cape  St  Nicholas,  after  combatu^^  storms,  and  encou^ 
tennff  innumerable  hardships,  durmg  a  passage  of  sevoi 
HionAs.  These  consisted  of  about  7000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier*General  Howe.  From  such 
numbers,  on  any  former  oocasion,  much  m^t  have  beea 
wpected;  bat  unhappily,  the  tide  of  affidrs  had  taken  an 
tti^vouraUe  turn  towaixis  the  British,  and  the  die  seemed 
to  be  inevitably  oast  Many  who  had  been  friendly  to 
Aeir  interests,  considered  tneur  case  as  b(^)elesB»  and 


lifted  with  rdsctanoe  both  their  arms  and  Yoioet  in  dmr 
defince.  Nor  was  it  immediatdy  in  the  power  of  the 
troops  newly  arrived  to  remove  these  unfiiTonrable  im- 
pressions. Instead  o(  being  instantly  called  into  actiooy 
to  stem  the  prevailing  torrent^  they  were  compelled  on 
their  arrival  to  remain  several  weeu  on  board  the  tran-» 
spoTtBf  deprived  of  exercise  and  wholesome  air. 

To  add  to  these  nusfortones,  their  first  efibrts  proved 
hi^ly  unsuocessfiiL  The  t(mn  of  Leogane^  of  whidi  the 
British  had  bereU^re  taken  possession,  had  been  retaken 
from  diem  by  the  Republican  forces;  who,  to  prevent  its 
vtcaptnre,  immediately  enclosed  it  with  a  palitaided 
ditch;  the  harbour  also  had  become  an  object  of  thmr 
attration.  To  deter  them  from  completing  these  works, 
Admiral  Parker  and  Oenend  Forbes,  undertook  to  attack 
them  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  former,  after  landing 
die  trbop^  commenced  a  cannonade  on  a  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  creek,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  with- 
^out  either  advantage  or  honour.  Tne  latter,  disdaining 
the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  contending,  not  only 
took  with  him  no  heavy  artillery,  but  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  place  without  any  regular  approaches. 

llie  first  effnt  of  these  inconsiderate  assailants  was,  to 
fill-in  some  part  of  the  ditch  over  which  they  intended 
lo  pass  to  the  assault.  Those  who  haaarded  their  lives 
in  this  employment,  were  protected  by  a  few  pieces  of 
Ikrht  cannon,  and  they  met  with  very  little  interruption* 
'Ae  enemy,  however,  were  not  inattentive  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  waited  for  a  more  &vonrable  moment  to 
convince  the  besi^ers  of  their  error.  That  moment 
soon  arrived.  The  Republicans  directed  towards  them 
frx>m  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  tower,  a  24-pottnder, 
which  they  used  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  to  compel 
the  assailants  to  abandon  both  the  ditch  and  their  cannon, 
end  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  avoid  more  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

At  Bombarde,  afiairs  put  on  an  aspect  almost  equally 
unfavourable.  The  attack  made  on  it  by  the  British, 
was,  indeed,  at  first  successful,  though  many  of  the 
soldiers  died  on  their  march  towards  it,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  fatigue;  4ind  it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate 
it  almost  immediately  after  its  possession.  The  climate 
also  became  more  and  mcure  nostile  to  many  of  their 
enterprizes,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  defeated  their 
designs.     Sickness,  dismay,  and  languoi^  prevailed  in 
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every  part;  so  that  tlui-niitlibbr  of  the  Britidi  troopv 
wbidi,  in  conjonetiM)  wtdi  tbetco-operadoift  of  the  inhar 
bitants,  woiHa  have  almost  ensured  success  at  a  former 
period',  was  now  of  fittle  ori  bo  ava3.   ' 

R]gaud»<  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  a  poweriul 
anny,  inured  to  the  climate,  and  ammi^rd  in  proportion 
as  they  saw  their  <^)poiient8  depressed, .  prepared  to  pu^ 
his  advantages;  and  left'no  methods  untried  to  iastmct 
those  under  his  commcmd,  in  miHtary  discipline*  Uhder 
these  circumstances  he  commenced  an  attack  on  Trois, 
at  this  time  commanded  by  Major^Gkineriil  Bowyer;  but 
in  this  he  proved  unsuccessful.  Near  100  of  his  mea 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  was  compdled  to 
retreat^  as  the  British  had  done  before  at  Leogane. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  March  1797^  that  Grenetal 
Simeoe  reached  the  island,  to  infipect  the  afiairs  of  the 
British,  to  take  the  command  of  tne  languid  army;  and 
explore,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  their  disasters.  On  the 
general  character  of  this  commander,  it  is  needless*  for 
Che  historian  to  expatiate.  His  name  had  already  ob- 
tained an  honoui^ble  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame;  but 
neither  experience^  bravery,  nor  skill  was  of  any  service- 
ill  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  army,  and  their 
diminishing  possesions. 

The  revolted  negroes,  in  conjunction  with  those  wha 
had  been  liberated  by  the  mandate  of  Santhonax  and 
Polvercl,  had  hith^to  been  treated  Ms  a  lawless  banditti, 
ferocious  without  courage,  and  menacing  without  the  art 
of  directing  their  brutal  force.  But  on  a  nearer  mspec* 
tion  they  were  found  to  have  improved  in  the  science  of 
government,  by  the  experiments  Which  France  bad  been 
making  for  many  years,  .and  in  the  art  of  war  both  by 
their  enemies  and  friends.  The  advances:  which  they 
had  made  in  both  departments,  were  but  too  visible  in 
their  effects,  even  to  those  who.  refused  them  the  tribute 
of  acknowledgement  in  mere  abstract  theory.  Several  of 
their  chiefs  had  already  discovered  .talents  which  cduld 
not  be  buried,  and  a  d^rree  of  foresight,  to  which  no 
African  was  thought  equu*  The  discipline  which  had 
been  introduced  into  many  of  their  regiments,  was  such 
as  would  not  have  disgraced  a  host. ot  veterans;  but  in 
no  part  did  it  appear  to  such  an  advantage,  as  in  those 
departments,  which  fell  mene  immediately  under  the  in- 
spection of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

Thi&  great  man^  by  the  authority  which  he  had  derived 


from  ^his  "appointment  by  Santhonax  and  PoWeirel/  and- 
by  hift  owtr  p^itonal  merit,  had^  for  a  considerable  tintie^ 

Sven  direotion  to  nearfy  all  the- Republican  forces  in'St-^ 
omingo,  and  s6  ^11  *^satl6fied  was  the  Fi^neh  Govern-* 
ment  of  his  tklentis  and  integrity,  that  in  the  same  month 
thatCrenenal  -Skncoewas  appointed  by  the  Bi*itisb,  h^ 
was  formally  appointed  General  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of 
St.  Domingo.  Authority,  ptiirey,  ^  arid  incthnatf oh,  all 
uniting^  in  the  person  dT  Toits^aint,  proihpt^  him  to 
redoiiUe  thos^  exertions  which  be' had  so  fkicties&fiiHy 
made,  afnd  rendered' him  extremely  foimidable.  '' 

Prior  to  die  >arritial '  of  Generial'Sitncoe,  tHi  Republi- 
cans had  brought  the  seat  of  war  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital*  General  Forbes,  to  countei^act  their  intentions, 
liad  fortified '  an*  elcTation  called  Grenier,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  surrounding  heights* '  This  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  hi9  forces,  but  unfortunately  by  dividing 
them,  had  rendered  them  almost  unable  to  support  a 
defensive' war*'  In  the  meanwhile,  die  enemy,  flushed 
with  temporary  victories,  and  continually  angmenting  in 
numbers,  erected  batteries,  and  fortified  themselves, 
within  four  miles  of  Port  an  Prii^ ;  land  though  some 
months  elapsed  in  the  completion  of  rfiese  works,'  the 
English  wtere*  unable  to  retard  their  mMements,  kss  offer* 
ing  them  tfiy  molestation. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Simcoe,  he,  however,  •  con- 
trived to  demolish,  what  his  predecessor  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  them  from  ralsingi  The  batteries  were 
no  longer  suflbred  to  insult  the  capital ;  but  to  reduce 
them  to  silence  was  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  labour. 
Upwards  of  2000  mcln  were  employed  In  the  ent^prire, 
b<»ides  a  p^ortion  of  artillery ;  but  they  had  to  oontencl 
with  Toussaint,  whose  retreat  they^endeavouredin  vain 
to  cut  off..   '■•    '  .    i.    I  -.     .  .  ;  * 

■  Rigaud^  iWt  less  active  in  hfc  quarter,  thati  Tonssaint 
ki  the  >  vicinity  of  the  blockaded'  capital,  eontinded  •  to 
harass  the  posts  which  had  l^eArsed  toisubiWit.  But  it 
was  not  always  that  the  attempt  of  either  wete  succrss- 
All.  Aft  fimAfi^of  this  oc^tit*re<lj  in  an  attack  made  bv 
the  former  on  Trois,  with  i200  men.  The  secrecy  with 
which  they  conducted  themselves  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  disehairge  oPtheir  fire  arms  on  the  fort,  gave  the 
Aret  intimation  of  Iheir  apptbach.  Happily  the  artillery 
of  the  assaiknte  bad  been  intercept^ 'by  the' British;  this 
bilged  llMa  to  retire  with  the  ntt^oost  precipitation,  leav^ 
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mgf  the  fart  in  the  htndi  of  its  former  pommm.  Tone- 
eaint  experienced  a  repulse  nearly  about  the  mme  tuoe^ 
in  an  attempt  which  he  made  on  St  Marq.  Hit  aaeaidt 
WM,  however,  conducted  with  greater  resolution,  and 
penevered  in  with  greater  obetinacj.  The  BritiBh  w^fe, 
nevertheless,  victorious,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their 
conquest 

But  notwithstanding  these  temporary  repulses^*  the 
main  body  of  the  peof^  of  colour  daily  gathered  strength^ 
irfiile.the  British»  weakening  even  by  t&ir  own  victories^ 
were  unable  to  pursue  the  advantages  iRfhich  they  ot>* 
tained*  Disheartened  by  the  forlorn  conditi<Hi  <h  his 
army,  Gaiend  Simcoe  embarked  for  England  in  ike 
mondb  of  August,  to  present  to  the  British  ministry  a 
memorial  of  the  real  condition  of  the  ecriony ;  determinedt 
either  to  procure  a  sufficient  force  to  accomplish  the  sub* 
jugation  <^  the  island,  or  to  prevail  upon  them  to  aban* 
don  for  ever,  a  scene  that  had  hitherto  furnished  them 
with  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  glory  and  a  grave;  during 
whose  absence^  the  command  of  the  forcie»  finally  de^ 
volved  on  General  Maitland. 

£ngiaod,  at  this  time»  deeply  involved  in  those  com* 
motions  which  embroiled  Europe^  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  arctic  circle^  (At  hersdf  but  badly  pre> 
pared  to  prosecute  the  war  in  St  Dominge^  with  that 
vigour  which  drcnmstances  demanded.  N^Uung^  there- 
fore, remained,  but  to  ^it  with  dignity,  a  region  that 
had  been  fertile  both  in  glory  and  disgnsM*  General 
Maitland,  appriased  of  these  circumstanoesy  pvooured  a 
tiruce  for  one  month,  and  prepared  to  evacuate  the  eapi* 
tal.  The  French  icJiabitants  who  had  espoused  the  Bri* 
tish  causey  were  olgects  of  peculiar  considemtion.  They 
were  now  about  to  be  abandoned  to  iheiir  enemies,  by 
that  power  which  had  hitherto  afibrded  them  protection^ 
Fortunately  the  soul  of  Toussaint  was  elevated  above  a 
savage  thirst  for  blood;  and  a  stipulation  was  entered 
into^  by  which  both  their  persons  and  property  w^re  t# 
be  protected  from  molestation.  The  Britiso  troops  were 
then  withdrawn  ffom  the  city  to  join  theur  oeUeegues  at 
Jeremie. 

*  At  this  time  it  became  a  subject  of  deliberation  with 
General  Maitland  and  Admiral  Parker,  whether  the 
reduction  of  Tiburcm,  and  the  preservation  of  the  MoUv 
might  not  afford  protection  to  the  British  trade  in  pro** 
secuting  the  windward  pessag^   but  the  te^pestuoiis 
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weather  which  then  prevailed,  put  a  n^;ative  to  the 
enterprize. 

From  Jeremie  they  retired  to  the  Mole  of  Cape  St 
Nicholas,  now  the  only  spot  of  land  which  they  could 
claim  in  all  the  island.  But  this  was  preserved  no  lon^r 
than  was  necessarv  to  enter  into  some  negociations  with 
Toussaint,  now  the  sole  director  of  the  affairs  of  St 
Domingo. 

By  these  last  stipulations,  the  Black  troops  which  had 
been  employed  by  the  British,  were  to  be  given  up  to 
join  those  forces  which  they  had  hitherto  opposed.  In 
these  arrangements,  the  independence  of  the  island  as  a 
neutral  power,  was  also  virtually  acknowledged,  so  that 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  vanquished  invaders,  but 
to  retire  with  speed  from  these  insalubrious  shores.  In 
consequence  of  these  adjustments.  Great  Britain,  after  a 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  during  five  years,  withdrew 
her  suryiving  troops  in  the  month  of  August  1798,  and 
relinquished  for  ever  all  pretensions  to  St  Domingo. 
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Effective  force  of  Toussaint  ucJien  the  British  eoacuaied  the 
hland.'^Revottttion  qf  his  followers  on  the  departure  of 
the  English.— forgotten  by  the  FrencL-^Announces  the 
independence  ^  St.  Domingo.— Effect  of 'that  anntmcia" 
tion. — Motives  which  urged  the  First  Consul  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  qf  the  Colony. — Intrigues  used  to  effect 
it. — Proclamation  issued  by  Buonaparte  on  the~occasion. 
— Letter  qf  Buonaparte  to  Totissaint. — Arrival  of 
Le  Clerc  cffCape  Francois. — Message  qf  Christophe.^-^ 
TVoops  ofLe  Clerc  landed^  and  the  city  set  on  fire. — 
Progress  qf  the  devastation. — Insidious  conduct  ofCois-- 
n&n,  and  interview  between  Toussaint  and  his  children. 
— Proclamation  of  he  Clerc-^Commencement  and  pre- 
gress  qf  the  ZDar. — Several  black  leaders  seduced  by  the 
intrigues  of  Le  Clerc. — Vicissitudes  of  the  war. — Danger 
of  Cape  Francois. — Inconstancy  of  the  Blacks.-^Cessa- 
tion  qf  hostilities. — Toussaint  perfidiously  seized  and  sent 
to  France. — Fate  qf  Toussaint  and  family. 

JLHE  efiective  force  tinder  the  command  of  Toussaint  in 
the  northern  district,  at  the  time  of  his  treaty  with 
Grenend  Maitland,  in  1798,  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men ;  but  the  removal  of  every  rival,  and  the  retirement 
of  every  opeil  foe,  added  to  his  ranks  multitudes  who  had 
either  fought  under  their  banners,  or  hesitated  in  sus- 
pence.  These,  and  similar  causes,  soon  augmented  his 
army  to  double  its  former  number;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
placed  him  in  possession  of  more  real  power,  than  the 
First  Consul  could  at  that  time  call  his  own.  The  ord- 
nance and  stores  of  various  kinds,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  difierent  posts,  were  almost  immense;  and  the 
attachment  of  hirarmy  to  his  persoDi  was  such,  that  the 
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wh(^  body  seemed  to  be  actuated  as  by  onecommon 
impulse. 

Tbe  leisure  which  the  removal  of  bk  invaders  afforded, 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  travelling  through 
the  island;  of  n^lating  its  internal  conoems;— -of  maib- 
ing  himself  personally  known  to  his  associates  in  arms;'*- 
oi  ihqiectiiig  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  fortifies^ 
tions  appeaored ; — and  of  distributing  his  forces  as  ocoa^ 
sion  gave  direction.  The  tempest  that  had  been  dissi- 
pated for  the  moment,  his  sagacity  taught  him  would 
soon  return  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  demand  the  ex- 
ertion of  those  energies  which  he  was  now  preparing  for 
actioQ^r  A  spirit  of  invincible  resolution  breathed  thraigh 
the  whole  mass  of  his  adherents;  all  seemed  resolved 
eiUier  to  retain^  those  liberties  which  they  had  acquired, 
or  to  die  in  their  defence.* 

The  distracted  condition  of  France,  torn  at  this  time 
by  cont^ding  factions,  prevented  her  from  examining 
with  due  attention,  the  transactions  of  the  colony.  Am- 
bition, finding  at  home  a  sufiiciency  of  employment, 
neither  found  nor  sought  leisure  to  embark  on  foreign 
adventures.  The  event  was,  that  almost  all  official  com- * 
munication  was  shut  up  between  the  island  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  inhabitants  at  large,  in  a  state 
of  legal  insurrection,  were  apparently  forgotten,  or  aban- 
doned to  their  &te. 

Toussaint,  in  the  meanwfailev  having  personally  sur- 
veyed the  island,  and  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  its  internal  resources  and  strength,  felt  the  force  of 
bis  own  power;  and,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1801,  published 
a  declaration  of  its  independence.  This  declaration  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  people,'  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  Toussaint,  in  the  character  of  general  in  chief. 

Fron^  this  moment,  ^  official  communication  with  the 
mother  country  was  at  an  end;  the  only  intelligence 
which  reached  France  concerning  the  island,  was  either 
through  clandestine  correspondence  or  circuitous  routes, 
and  even  these  modes  of  intercourse  were  adopted  under 
much  restraint. 

The  ancient  proprietors  of  plantations,  who,  in  the 
former  insurrections  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
island,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  France^  soon  found  in  the 
net  of  independence  published  by  Toussaint,  a  confirma- 
tiou  of  their  former  suspicions.  Th^y,  therefore,  saw 
that  all  their  valuable  possessions  must  be  inevitably  lost, 
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juid  that  for  twetf  unkst  governiMnt  cookl  be  prowled 
on  to  send  an  armed  force^  to  crush  at  onc^  a  revolt 
which  was  become  so  fcMrmidable  as  to  assume  indepen- 
dence. The  complicated  interests  of  commerce  were 
instantly  alarmed,  and  awakened  into  action;  powerful 
parties  were  formed;  govenunentwasbesi^^  inaTariety 
of  forms;  and  both  national  adrantages  aud  national 
honours  were  pleaded  with  all  the  scnrcwies  of  doquence, 
to  nrf;e  an  undertaking  upon  which  the  interested  rested 
all  their  hopes. 

But  these  combined  efibrts  and  interests,  would  in  all 
probability  have  pleaded  in  vain,  had  th^not  been 
ttrongiy  supported  by  consular  ambition.  The  dreams 
of  liber^  and  equality,  which  for  some  years  had  amused 
France,  and  alarmed  the  rest  of  Europe^  were  b^inning 
to  fiule,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  sworn  to 
defend  their  liberties,  and  to  wage  eternal  war  with 
kings.  Buonaparte,  aiming  at  uncontrouled  dominion, 
found  it  necessary  to  brite  all  parties  with  gratifying 
promises,  to  induce  them  to  fimour  his  views,  and  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  such  changes  into  the  form  of 
government,  as  were  calculated  to  accomplish  his  desi^^ 
A  short  lived  peace  was  the  result  of  his  intrigues;  iriiidi, 
while  it  dazzled  Europe  for  the  momeni;,  afforded  the 
former  proprietors  of  St.  Domingo^  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  tneir  applications; — furnishing  tnem  in  die 
same  moment  with  additional  motives  ana  better  hopes  of 


Buonaparte  heard  this  increasing  damour  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colony,  with  secret  satisfaction,  veiled 
in  a  mask  of  external  silence;  and,  perhaps,  privately 
fomented  a  principle  which  tended  to  pSromote  that  enor- 
mous power  whicn  was  alreadv  in  part  established.  The 
transitory  peace  which  had  taien  place^  produced  at  this 
tnne  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of 
employment,  were  ready  for  any  eaterpriM  that  could 
'  affinrd  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

The  secret  wishes  <^  the  First  Consul  were  not  long 
concealed;  a  horde  of  venal  writers  started  immediatdy 
into  notice;  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  public  senti* 
ment,  as  by  the  power  of  magic;  and  negroe  emancipa- 
tion was  treated  in  just  the  same  manner  that  negroe 
slavery  had  been  treated  before.  Madame  Le  Cierc,  the 
sister  of  the  First  Consul,  partaking  of  her  brother's  am- 
bition,  while  Aaring  her  hudNUid's  fortune,  tock  an 
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actire  part  in  piromotitiff  an  expedition,  whi^  promised 
to  Le  Cierb  her  fansbftnd,  the  dory  of  a  conouest,  M^hich 
should  rend^  him  worthy  of  the  alliance  he  had  formed* 
The  most  powerfiil  of  the  merchants  were  quickly  con"*- 
suited ;  their  opinions  were  as  readily  obtained ;  and  the 
First  Consul,  in  conjunction  with  his  instruments,  with 
that  promptitude  which  has  ever  marked  his  conduct, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  for  the  abolition  of  that  emanci** 
pation  whfch  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  thdr  own 
decrees,  and  to  bring  the  myriads  now  in  arms,  once 
more  under  the  dominion  of  the  crrwskin  *. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  expedition  (says  Rainsford)  was 
placed  General  Le  Clerc,  and  such  was  the  confidence 
of  its  success,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  lady,  abd 
her  younger  brother,  Jerome  Buonaparte.  General 
Rochambeau,  who  had  been  a  proprietor,  assisted  with 
his  advice  the  commander  in  chief,  and  also  commanded 
a  division.  To  them  were  added  Geneirals  Kerverson 
and  Boudet,  with  a  force  of  20,000  men.  The  tw9  sons 
of  Toussaint,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  were 
sent  as  hostages  for  the  reception  of  the  French  army  by 
their  father,  under  the  care  of  the  tutors  who  accompa** 
nied  them.  Admiral  Villaret,  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  regal  government  of  France,  commanded  At 
fleet,  under  whom  were  Rear-Admiral  Latouche  and 
Captain  Magon.  The  fleet  consisted  of  some  of  the  best 
ships  of  the  line^  a  proportionable  number  of  frigates^ 
transports,  &c.  The  prevalent  sentiment  seemed  to  be^ 
that  after  the  first  attack,  a  compromise  would  be  effected 
with  Toussaint  and  the  different  chiefs,  which  would 
enable  the  French  force  to  establish  itself  throughout  tho 
island,  and  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  armed 
blacks."  t 

But  it  was  not  to  the  fleet  and  army,  that  Buonaparte 
trusted  exclusively  for  success.  A  number  of  plotting 
emissaries  had  been  secretly  dispatched  to  tamper  witK 
the  unsuspecting  n^oes,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  parties,  and  to  shake  their  confidence  in  Tons* 
saint  Intrigue,  which  frequently  subdues  more  than 
the  sword,  was  made  the  instrument  with  which  they 
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were  aimed,  sod  deceitful  procUmati(ms  were  found  A 
convenient  vehicle  for  instilling  the  subtle  poison. 

The  squadron  of  Le  Clerc,  preceded  bv  the  proclaiha- 
lions,  and  freighted  with  20,000  men,  sailed  froin  France 
in  the  month  of  December  1801,  and  reached  tlie  bay  of 
Samana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  before  the  close 
of  the  yean  The  forces  thus  sent  oiit,  were  then  divided 
into  different  parties,  under  the  direction  of  their  respec- 
tive commanders,  so  as  to  commence  the  attack  on  differ- 
ent points  at  the  same  time«  In  this  distribution  of  tne 
forces,  one  part,  under  the  command  of  Roudet,  proceeded 
to  Port  au  Prince;  another,  under  General  Kerverson, 
hastened  to  the  anci^it  city  of  St.  Pomingo ;  another^ 
under  General  Rochambeau,  sailed  for  Mancenillo  Bay 
on  the  north;  while  Le  Clerc,  with  a  select  number  of 
troops,  prepared  to  attack  the  city  of  Cape  Francois,  now 
ithe  capital  of  the  black  empire. 

Tpussaint,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  been  ignorant 
of  th^  blow  that  was  meditating  a^inst  him  and  his 
jbrave  associates;  and  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost^ 
to  give  tne  representative  of  the  j^irsl  Consul,  a  warm 
reception,  when,  with  his  invading  army,  he  should  pre- 
sume to  approach  the  shores  of  St  Domingo.  It  was 
the  interior,  however,  and  not  the  coast,  on  which  he 
placed  his  chief  reliance.  But  his  vigilance  had  provided 
for  those  places  which  might  otherwise  have  invited  the 
invaders;  and  bis  most  faithful  adherents  were  placed  in 
those  posts,  where  danger  seemed  to  arise  from  the  influ- 
ence of  tlie  proclamation.  Aware  of  his  situation,  and 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  a^ailant%  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  inspect  in  person,  such  places  as  appeared  most 
vulnerable,  either  from  defection,  or  the  want  of  means 
©f  defence. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  necessary  excursions  that  Tous- 
saint  was  engaged,,  when  Le  Clerc,  with  his  detachment 
appeared  off  Cape  Francois  on  the  5th  of  January,  1802. 
General  Christophe,  at  this  time,  held  the  command 
during  his  absence.  Christophe,  on  perceiving  the  ap« 
proach  of  a  fleet,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  Frendi,  witli 
ah  appearance  of  hostility,  immediately  dispatched  one 
of  his  oiHcers  to  the  commander  of  the  squadr6n,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  Toussaint's  absence^  and  to  assure  hirn^ 
"  that  as  he.  had  forwarded  a  courier  to  inform  the 
General  in  Chief  of  his  approach,  he  could  not  permit 
any  troops  to  land,  until  be  received  an  answ^*    Tba^ 
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In  case  the  director  of  the  expedition  should  peniit  in 
the  disembarkatipR  of  his  military  forces  without  permis- 
6ion>  he  should  consider  the  white  inhabitants  in/his  dis- 
trict as  hostages  for  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence  of 
any  attack,  the  place  attacked  would  immediately  be  con* 
signed  to  the  flames.'' 

Dissimulation,  which  frequently  betrays  that  deficiency 
of  power  which  it  was  intended  to  supply,  and  gives  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sword  of  war,  was  the  expedient  to 
which  Le  Clerc  resorted  in  his  reply.  He  represented 
to  Christophe  the  benign  intentions  of  the  Fi#st  OodsuI, 
and  expatiated  largely  on  his  dest^s  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  colony;  and  after  endeavourkig 
to  allure  him  with  the  mcMt  flattering  promises,  enforced 
with  much  energy  the  necessity  of  his  returning  to  his 
duty, — this  consisted  in  yielding  an  implicit  obedience  ta 
his  commands. 

This  hypocritical  reply,  when  presented  to  Qiristophe^ 
instead  of  soothing  him  into  a  compliance  with  the  wwhea 
of  Le  Clerc,  only  served  to  confirm  hftn  in  his  forooer  sus- 
picions. This  he  avowed  in  a  message  which  was  immedi- 
ately sent  on  board.  In  this  ultimate  communication  he 
repeal  his  previous  declarations,  expressing  his  reso- 
lute determination  to  reduce  his  threatenings  to  practice,^ 
if  any  U*oops  were  landed;  and,  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  the  whole  was  couched  in  the  rough  lan^ 
gu^e  of  defiance. 

liie  inhabitants,  in  the  meanwhile,  trembling  for  their 
own  personal  safety,  and  the  fate  of  the  city,  sent  a  dqni- 
tation,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  to  assure  Le  Clero, 
that  what  had  been  denounced  would  actually  be  realized, 
^ould  he  persist  in  his  attempt  to  land  his  forces ;  and 
tp  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  firom  his  pur^f 
pose,  as  the  only  method  that  could  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  impending  conflagration^  and  to  save  di^n  and 
their  families  from  the  sword. 

JLe  Clerc,  regardless  of  their  destiny,  intent  upon  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition,  and  thoroughly  ac*> 
qnainted  with  the  duplicity  of  his  native  land,  put  on  a 
^rnile  of  deceit,  and  affected  to  listen  to  their  rcpresenta* 
tions  with  much  seeming  attention.  And  after  urging  a 
variety  of  questions  with  much  seeming  solicitude^  finally 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence  with  repeated'  assur-t 
fu^ces  of  his  peaceful  intentipps,  directing  them  U>  read) 
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rat  their  return  to  tbd  dty^  the  prodaimieioii  of  the  Ftnt 
Consul  to  the  inbsbitants. 

Relying  upon  the  effects  of  this  proclamation,  and  the 
ftraigth  of  that  party  which  his  emissaries  had  beea 
•ecreUy  procurjng,  I^  Clerc  soon  after  tbjew  aside  the 
visor,  and  actually  put  on  shore  his  troop84  With  much 
difficulty  be  made  good  his  landing,  at  a  point  called  Do 
Limb^  while  Admiral  Villaret,  attacking  the  town  by 
aeat  and  Rochambeau  making  a  descent  on  Fort  Dauphin^ 
induced  him  to  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  gain  the 
beighta  of  the  Cape,  before  the  blacky  distracted  by 
these  yarioiis  attacks,  should  have  tixne  to  light  up  their 
tJureattoed  conflagration. 

Christophe  instantly  perceived  these  general  move- 
mentt;  and,  steady  to  bis  purposes^  had  prepared  for 
their  assault.  He  had  issu^  orders  to  his  soldiers  to 
defend  themselves  in  their  respective  posts  to  the  laat 
fittrenity,  and  to  sink  if  possible  the  sbipa  of  the  assail- 
mats ;  but  that  when  their  own  positions  were  no  longer 
lenaUe^  to  remove  whatever  valuables  could  be  preserved* 
reduce  every  thing  besides  to  ashes,  and  retire.  Wit^ 
these  views  these  nerce  barbarians  pursued  ^heir  respec- 
^ve  careers. 

Le  CSerc  prosecuted  his  march  through  a  variety  of 
obstacles,  but  did  not  rench  within  sight  of  the  Cape  till 
evening,  to  which  he  was  directed  by  the  li^ht  of  those 
0ames  which  Cbristophe  had  kindled,  and  which  appalled 
even  the  abldiers  with  hprrpr.  They  beheld,  with  un<* 
availing  angui^i  on  gaining  the  heights,  the  stately  ci^ 
in  a  blaze,  toe  glare  of  which  gilded  the  ceiling  of  heaven 
Iritfa  a  dismal  light  Tbetr  expectation  of  a  booty  vanished 
in  an  instant;  they  were  ^dl  aware  that  the  inhabitants 
had  departed  frpm  this  awful  spot,  and  were  satisfied  that 
^hey  had  little  to  ffar  from  opposition;  but  the  only 
jeward  which  awaitCK^  tyimn,  they  plainly  perceived  was  a 
heap  of  ashesi;  or  a  bed  of  fire. 

The  ensuing  momii^  the  dlvisira  of  Le  Clerc  entered 
this  seat  of  desolation;  these  were  joined  by  ^ose  vi^p- 
boods  whom  hb  emisearies  had  induced  to  **  rally  round 
the  Captfun*General*"  Fortunately,  by  the  previous 
landing  of  General  Humbert  to  prepare  th^  way.  for  Lp 
Ct^rc,  the  fort  which  he  attacked  haid  been  leduced ;  he 
had,  therefcure^  employed  1200  men,  who  acted  under  his 
fOQunaod^  ipi  ^i^dbavouruajg;  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
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Ab4  he  had  so  %  socoe^ed  as  to  praaerve  ibe  pitjr  fran 
th^t  de|truction»  which  At  a  distance  app^arad  to  be  uni- 
versal and  inevitable. 

Ill  other  parts,  the  divisicms  of  the  French  an^y,  after 
meeting  with  stern  resisUM^ce,  had  likewise  made  good 
their  lidding;  bui  the  same  messengers  who  brought 
intelligence  df  their  successy  conveyed  also  the  mournfiil 
tidings,  that  the  blacl^s,  receding  from  the  ^ho^e,  had 
marked  the  progress  of  their  retreat  with  flamea.  Similar 
orders  to  those  that  had  been  so  rigorously  e»Bciitfed  at 
Cape  Francois,  had  also  beep  given  to  other  places»  and 
OMTied  into  practice  with  the  most  dreadful  punctuality^ 

Itwasdurmg  these  s<;ei^  pf  devjaslatkm  <m  the  shore% 
that  Toussaint.was  engaged  in  rendering  the  interior  na 
formidable  as  possible;  after  t^e  accompushiqf  of  wjbicht 
be  returned  t<>ward8  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  to  di30ov^t 
if  possible,  the  real  mtentions  of  the  Fi^nch  towards  the 
island  ;-"4o  learn  if  any  amicable  proppsitiou  wens  to  be 
made,  that,  amidst  the  .chai^§^  which  had  tfiiken  plaoa 
in  France,  iibould  secure  to  3t*  Domingo  apd  its  kmabl- 
tants,  that  freedom  for  whidi  they  had  taken  arnaa. 
i  Toussaint,  unwilling  to  cemmenoe  active  opejnati<mit 
waited  at  a  distance  to  watch  the  mpvementa  of  the 
French,  being  in  rqadineiis  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
direct.  To  thi$  he  was  tbe  more  readily  iudncedt  as  he 
had  fqund  the  interior  m  a  most  resectable  state  of 
defence.  In  this  moment  of  suipefidea  rapin<v  it  waa 
received  by  Le  Clerc  to  try  what  success  a  letter  from 
Buonaparte,  addressed  personally  to  Tousiaillt^  would 
haje  ^po^  the  black  commander,  who  was  yet  un^ 

Erized  of  its  existence^  or  of  the  arrival  of  hi9  ^W  from 
^ance»  A  courier  was  immediately  dispatdied  with  the 
former,  and  with  intelligenoe  that  the  lattec  Were  with 
their  mother  oo.  his  plantaljion  called  Eunery. 

Puring  this  interim,  the  insidioiv^  Coisnoa,  Ae  pre- 
ceptor of  Toussaint's  childjren,  of  whom  Buonaparte 
speaks  in  his  letter,  repaired  to  the  (dantation  to  present 
the  diildrea  to  their  «&ctionate  mother,  and  to  instil 
into  her  unsuspecting  mind  that  mental  poison  which  Le 
Qferc  had  just  imported  froa^  Europe.  £^en  the  chil- 
dren had  beeaa  prepared,  by  the  de<:«itfhl  caresses  of  tke 
First  Consul,  to  assist,  by  their  representation  of  hia 
'  conduct  towards  them,  in  the  seduction  of  their  father. 
The  wife  and  children  of  Toussaint,  ignorant  of  the  part 
they  were  to  act»  entertamed  as  ^e  audior  of  their  hap? 
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pfaiess,  the  monster  who  was  then  plotting  ttieir  destine* 
tion.  Coisnon  was  invited  to  continne  on  the  plantation 
till  the  return  of  Toussaint,  to  receive  ft*om  his  lips  the 
warm  effasions  of  a  grateiiil  heart  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  basely  employed  the  interval  in  urging 
the  wife  of  Toussaint  to  prevail  on  her  husband,  to  accept 
the  overtures,  and  submit  to  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  letter  of  the  First  Consul. 

Toussaint,  animated  with  those  feelings  which  an  afieo- 
^tionate  parent  only  knows,  hastened  on  the  receipt  of  the 
letter,  and  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  his  children,  to 
fold  them  hi  a  warm  embrace.  He  reached  the  planta- 
tion the  ensuing  night  When  his  arrival  was  announced, 
'the  mother  shrieked,  and  instantly  became  insensible 
from  a  ddirium  of  joy.  The  children  ran  to  meet  their 
father,  and  sunk  without  utterance  into  his  open  arms. 
Of  a  scene  so  truly  interesting,  **  enough  (says  Rains- 
ford)  is  learned  from  the  self-condemning  account  of  the 
tutor,  to  prove  that  it  was  of  the  most  afiecdng  nature. 
Thb  wretch,  with  a  heart  as  cold  as  the  cell  in  which  he 
was  bred,  viewed  the  emotions  of  this  interesting  family, 
only  to  take  advantage  of  their  situatioiL  When  the 
first  burst  of  joy  was  over,  and  the  hero  turned  to  caress 
him,  to  whom  he  immediately  owed  the  delight  he  had 
experienced,  Coisnon  began  his  attack.^  ^^  i  saw  him 
9hed  tears,'*  says  he^  in  his  repor|  to  the  French  minis- 
try,  *<  and  wishing  to  take  advantage*  of  a  period  I  con^ 
ceived  to  be  favourable,  stopped  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me ;  he  then  I'ecapitulated 
the  letters  of  Buonaparte  and  Le  CSerc^  and  invited  him 
to  accede  to  them.**  ♦ 

Tousswit,  in  these  affecting  moments,  was  but  badl^ 
prepared  to  negociate  the  fete  of  Domingo,  and^  there- 
fore^ listened  with  sj^lence  to  the  fascinating  eloquence  of 
OcHsnon,  who  represented  the  advantages  resulting  from 
his  aubmission  in  such  glowing  colours,  as  could  nardly 
fail  to  awaken  some  suspicions.  At  the  same  time^  after 
giving  the  most  solemn  assurances,  whidi  could  be 
equaUed  by  nothing  but  their  perfidy,  that  the  present 
armament  was  not  designed  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the 
Uacks,  concluded  with  observing,  ^*  that  unless  the  pro- 
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posed  condidoos  were  immediately  acceded  to,  his  orders 
were  to  return  the  children  to  thc^  Cape," 

Confirmed  in  his  suspicions  by  some  unwanr  expres- 
sion that  Coisiion  had  inadvertently  dropped,  x oussaint 
retired  for  a  few  moments  from  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  children,  to  weigh  the  import  of  their  common  sup*, 
plication.  His  awakened  feason  instantly  discovered  the 
snare  which  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him ;  and  to  avoid 
the  consequences,  he  resolved  not  to  risk  another  inter- 
view. 

Coisnon,  confident  of  having  made  an  important  con*- 
<)uest,  waited  the  retiirn  of  Toussaint  with  malignant 
joy,  expecting  to  Conduct  him  in  triumph  to  Le  ^lerc* 
But  the  wary  chief,  instead  of  entering  again  into  his  pre- 
sence, returned  this  indignan(  answer, — ^^  Take  back  my 
children,  if  it  must  be  so,  1  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren 
and  my  God ;"  then  mounting  his  horse,  rode  ofiP  to  th« 
camp,  from  which  place  he  returned  a  formal  answer  to 
JLe  Clerc  The  whole  of  this  affecting  interview  lasted 
about  two  hours* 

Le  Clerc,  chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  his  artifice,  grew 
outrageous,  and  in  a  mpment  of  frenzy  threw  ofiP  that 
mask  which  he  had/SO  ineffectually  assumed.  At  this 
time  Admiral  Gantheaume  reached  the  island  with  2300 
^men  to  reinforce  him^  and  brought  intelligence  that 
Admiral  Linois  was  soon  to  come  with  additional  ibrces. 
From  tills  acquisition,  and  a  conviction  that  nothing  but 
the  sword  could  render  him  successful,  Le  Clerc,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1802,  issued  the  following  proclama-^ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  I  come  to  restore  prosperity  and  abundance.  Every 
one  must  see  what  an  insensible  monster  he  (Toussaint) 
is.  I  promise  liberty  to  the  people  oi^this  island.  I  shall 
make  them  rejoice,  and  I  shall  respect  their  persons  and 
property.     I  order  as  follows : 

"  Article  1.  The  General  Toussaint,  and  the  General 
Christophe,  are  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  All 
citizens  are  ordered  to  pursue  tliem,  and  to  treat  them  ai 
the  enemies  of  the  French  Republic. 

"  2.  From  the  day  that  the  French  armies  shall 
occupy  a  position,  all  officers,  whether  civil  or  military, 
who  shall  obey  other  orders  than  those  of  the  generals  of 
the  army  which  I  command,  shall  be  treated  as  rebels. 

"  3,  The  cultivators,  who  seduced  into  errors,  and 
deceived  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  the  rebel  gene- 
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r*li,  Hiay  liave  taken  amns,  slial]  be  regarded  as  dhildren 
who  have  strayed,  and  shall  be  sent  to  their  plantations, 
provided  they  do  not  excite  insnrrectiDns. 

^  4.  The  soldiers  of  the  demi-brigade  who  shall 
abandon  the  army  of  Toossaint,  shall  he  received  intp 
the  French  army. 

(Signed,  &C.)  "LECtERCj 

"Dugua:" 

^his  proclamation,  which  indiscreetly  avowed  the  in<» 
tenti<ms  of  its  author,  became  a  signal  for  immediate 
war ; — a  war  which  it  was  evident,  must  terminate  either 
in  slat>efy,  ind^end^nce^  or  extermination.  Artifice  was, 
however,  still  considered  by  Le  Cierc,  as  a  convenient 
instrument  in  his  hands.  Though  this  had  failed  of  suc- 
cess on  Toussaint,  he  was  determined  to  try  it  on  hit 
more  vulnerable  followers.  The  clei^  were  thought 
convenient  tools  to  promote  defection  among  his  soldiers. 
These,  forgetful  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the 
,  power  that  had  protected  them,  meanly  engaged  in  the 
service  of  their  invaders,  and  exerted  themselves  in  the 
dishonouraUe  cause.  Thus  was  the  torch  of  war  once 
nfbre  lighted  up  by  these  hypocritical  delegates  of  heaven, 
who  avowedly  became  the  agents  of  discord,  to  carry 
devastation  through  the  ill-fat^  island  of  St  Domingo. 

Toussaint,  expecting  the  war  to  commence  in  the 
northern  district,  at  this  time  the  head-quarters  of  Le 
Clerc,  repaired  thither  with  a  powerful  annjs  that  had 
been  trained  with  the  most  peculiar  care.  These  men 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  artillery, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  they  had  little  to  fear  from 
any  rivals.  Inured  to  the  climate,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  defiles  of  the  island,  their 
natural  dexterity  appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage,  in 
that  mode  of  warfare  which  was  adapted  to  their  situa* 
tion.  Expert  in  the  use  of  those  allurements  which 
would  decoy  their  enemies  into  ambuscades,  and  capable 
of  pursuing  them  to  their  own  advantage ; — ^furnished 
witn  an  inexbaustable  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  all 
sqch  warlike  stores  as  tneir  exigencies  could  possibly 
demand ; — and  strengthened  with  such  numbers  as  even 
bafHe  calculation,  Toussaint  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  forces  of  his  foes.  Treachery  was  the  only  enemy  he 
had  to  fear.  Against  this  he  had  used  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  provide;  but  all  were  not  invulnerable  against 
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the  temptations  of  Earopean  promises,  and  European 
gold,  *^ 

Abont  the  middle  of  February,  Le  Clcrc  began  Ma 
opffrations,  by  tampering  with  the  enemies  he  came  to 
oppose,  and  by  forcing  a  few  defenceless  villages.  He 
had  already  learnt  that  treacbenr  was  a  more  ^ceessful 
weapon  than  the  sword;  and,  tnerefore,  gave  his  com* 
nnmding  officers  directions,  on  aH  occasions,  to  induce^ 
impossible,  the  generals  whom  they  opposed, 

**  To  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  can  never  buy." 

They  were  directed,  however,  to  occupy  certain  post* 
tkms,  of  which,  after  several  severe  conflicts,  they  made 
themselves  masters.  The  troops  of  Toussaint,  neverthe- 
less, made  good  their  retreat,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  victors  on  all  occasions,  and  to  add  to  dieir  fktignes 
by  keepmg  tkem  constantly  m  a  state  of  alarm. 

On  the  following  day,  two  divisions  of  the  Frendi 
army  encamped  at  Dondon,  and  St.  Raphael;  and,  on 
the  19th»  through  the  basene^  of  a  Mukttoe  who  com- 
manded the  place,  took  possession  of  Plaisance. 

The  example  of  this  perfidious  cbiefj  was  followed  by 
the  commander  of  the  Mome  at  Borspen ;  a  circumstance 
that  obliged  G^eral  Christopbe  to  abandon  his  position 
with  1^00  r^lar  troops,  die  instant  h9  found  bimsdf 
betrayed.  He  conducted  his  retreat  in  good  order,  and 
escaped  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  The  pKist  of 
St  Michael  fell  mto  the  hands  of  General  Rochambeau, 
after  makhig  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  Mare-a-fauRoche^ 
defended  by  400  men  and  some  artillery,  was  carried  by 
thepoint  or  the  bayonet! 

The  blacks  on  the  contrary,  favoured  by  a  torrent  of 
rain,  and  by  a  skiMti)  movement^  fell,  near  Port  Paix, 
on  a  strong  detachment  of  the  French  annjTy  which  had 
been  appointed  to  rout  them;  and  after  cutting  off  a  vast 
QumbCT,  compdUed  the  remainder  to  retreat  in  disorder, 
and  abandon  their  enterorize.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  au  Prince,  La  Croix  des  Bouquets,  was  set  on  fire 
^  General  Dessalines,  on  the  approach  of  die  French 
General  Boudet  After  this  the  former  affected  to  retreat 
in  disorder;  but  taking  a  sudden  turn,  reached  Leogane, 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  sight  of  a  frigate  that  had  been  sta^ 
tioned  ofFthe  shore  to  protect  it 
Le  Clerc,  findhig  irom  these  disasters,  that  briber/ 
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was  a  more  profitable  mode  of  war&re  than  the  bayonetr 
resorted  to  the  former  measure  with  more  than  common 
assiduity.  His  offers  were  enlarged,  and  his  success  was 
greater.  Several  officers  of  note  went  over  to  his  party,^ 
and  a  multitude  of  soldiers  followed  their  base  example. 
Among  the  officers,,  was  a  black  General,  named  La 
Flume,  who,  by  submitting  to  General  Boudet,  threw 
an  extensive  district  into  his  hands^  This  loss  was  the 
more  severely  felt  by  Toussaint,.  as  La  Plume  was  high 
in  command,  and  one  in  whom  he  had  placed  the  most 
unlimited  confidence,  and  in  part  entrusted  with,  his 
plans  of  operation.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  could  not 
but  abate  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  who  re> 
mained  attached  to  the  common  cause  f  and  who  firom 
perceiving  the  suspicion  with  which  they  were  seen^ 
could  not  but  grow  lax,  in  that  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  his  commands. 

To  counteract,  the  treachery  of  La  Plume^  Christophe 
hastened  to  the  spot,  to  prevent  the  French  General 
Desfoumeaux  from  availing  himself  of  its  advantages. 
But  it  was  too  late.  A  severe  skirmish,  indeed,  ensued, 
in  which  the  former  cut  off  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bayannai.  An- 
other division  of  the  French  army  hastenea  to  the  post 
which  Christophe  had  occupied,  and  seized  upon  the 
stores  which  were  left  behind;  this  threw  a  considerable 
booty  into  their  hands,  as  the  blacks  had  made  it  a  tem- 
porary depot. 

On  the  24th,  a  severe  battle  took  place  between  Ro- 
chambeau's  division,  and  that  under  General  Toussaint, 
whose  troops,  consisting  of  1500  grenadiers,  1200  other 
chosen  solaiers,  and  400  dragoons,  were  strongly  posted 
at  a  place  called  the  Ravine-arCoulevre.  This  position 
was  extremely  well  chosen,  being  fortified  by  nature,  and 

Protected  by  the  works  of  art.  RochamI>eau,  availing 
imself  of  his  local  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  which  he 
had  obtained  firom  La  Plume^  entered  the  Ravine  with 
as  much  address  as  Toussaint  could  have  manifested,  and 
by  some  rapid  movements,  avoided  the  obstacles  which 
they  had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  entrenchments  of  the  blacks.  Toussaint  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  a  desparate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  both  skill  and  courage  were  alike  conspicuous. 
The  day  was  extremely  bloo^,  and  the  field,  which  vie- 
V^irjr  4x«iiated  to  bestow  on  either  party,  was  covered 
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trith  the  bodies  of  the  slain*  Both  parties,  at  the  close  of 
day,  retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  provide  rather 
for  their  fiitare  safety,  than  to  renew  a  fierce  colitentioa 
for  an  etequette  of  honour. 

Rochambean  hastened  widi  the  remains  of  his  division, 
and  with  others  of  thdr  scattered  forces,  to  join  Generals 
DebeUe  and  Boudet,  who  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  black  General  Maurepas,  in  the  western  pro-^ 
vince.  DebeUe  and  Boudet,  remforced  with  these  troops, 
and  assisted  by  Le  Cierc  in  person,  at  die  head  of  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect,  prepare  to  ffive  him  battle.  The 
troops  were  put  in  action,  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  bat- 
de  was  expected  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day. '  But 
Le  Clerc  had  recourse  to  his  usual  manoiuvres. 

Maurepas,  seduced  with  the  promise  of  retaining  hi* 
present  rank,  tinder  the  auspices  of  Le  Clerc,  submitted 
to  Debelle  without  a  struggle^  and  gave  his  posts  into  the^ 
enemy's  hand. 

£lated  with  past  success,  without  once  reflecting  on 
the  baseness  by  which  it  had  been  obtained,  Le  ulere 
congratulated  himself  with  having  made  a  conquest  of 
the  whole  colony.  ^  The  army  of  St  Domii^  (he  ob- 
serves in  his  dispatches  to  the  minister  ef  marine)  in  the 
course  of  five  days  have  routed  the  tdiief  of  their  enemies, 
obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  their 
baggage,  and  a  portion  of  their  artillenr.'  Desertion  is 
firequent  in  the  rebel  camp.  Clervaux,  La  Plume,  Mau* 
repas,  and  many  other  black  chiefi,  and  men  of -colour, 
have  submritted.  The  plantations  of  the  south  are  en- 
tirely preserved,  and  the  whole  ef  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  island  has  surrendered.'^ 

The  government  of  France,  pleased  with  whatever 
could  increase  its  own  aggrandisement,  listened  with 
much  complacency  to  this  partial  representation  given  by 
Le  Clerc.  And  as  the  cause  which  is^ieemed  successful, 
always  finds  adherents,  the  case  of  the  negroes  was  for- 
gotten, or  what  is  still  worse,  only  remembered  to  be 
traduced*  Their  former  friends  became  their  most  inve- 
terate enemies;  eVery  action  was  -distorted  to  their  disad- 
vantage, and  their  deeds  were  depicted  as  being  much 
blacker  than  their  skin. 

The  case,  however,  was  materially  difierent  fi*om  the 
representation  given  by  Le  Clerc.  The  whole  that  the 
French  forces  occupied,  consisted  in  only  a  few  leagues 
of  country  running  along  the  shore.     Toussmnt,  on  the 
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tpiUriny,  retained  the  most  formidabfe  poeidansy  &fiia 
wUch  he  held  an  uainternipted  cominunicBtion  with  the 
interior;  contioaed  to  huraai  bia  invaders,  by  compdling 
them  to  make  forced  marches,  and  from  which  neither 
his  BUfsplies  Bor  his  retreat  could  be  cut  ptL 

But  though  the  resources  of  Toussaint  were  consider* 
able,  and  even  more  than  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with 
coafideiice^  his  situation  was  pecuiiariy  embarrassed^ 
throu^  the  meny  defections  which  had  taken  place; — 
defections  to  which  he  could  scarcely  calculate  upon  an 
end.  According  to  the  best  estimation  which  he  was 
capable  of  making,  no  oonfidenoe  could  be  placed  in  any 
better  hands^  than  in  those  of  the  generals  who  had 
basely  betrayed  itt  and  who  had  treadier^usly  delivered 
bis  plans  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

I>e  Clercy  having  collected  his  fi>rce%  and  made  Port 
aa  Prince  his  head  quartern,  proceeded  to  prosecute  the 
war,  to  accomplish  what  he  had  represented  as  inevila^ 
^e,-— namely,  the  filial  subjugation  of  the  whole  island* 
The  first  object  which  attracted  his  attention  was  the 
ftdvanti^eous  post  of  La  Crete  a  Pierrot,  and  he^  was 
aMured  to  thm  spot,  by  a  persuasion  that  it  was  a  consi- 
derable depot  of  the  blacks.  To  reach  this  place  he  had 
to  conduct  his  troops  diPough  a  portion  of  territory, 
which  was  yet  smolaag  with  the  fires  with  which  Dessa- 
Unes  had  consumed  its  productions.  Leogane  had  been 
reduced  to  adbes^  and  nothing  remained  to  facilitate  their 
march  oter  the  cinders  of  the  country,  but  the  assurance 
of  victorV)  and  die  allurements  of  the  booty  which  they 
txpectea  to  reward  their  toik. 

Toussaint,  and  Dessalines,  had  long  perceived  thia 
inordinate  thirst  for  plunder^  and  had  found  means  to 
disappoint  that  rapine  with  which  they  were  stimulated* 
In  the  present  instance,  Dessalines,  perceiving  the  mo^ 
thres  by  which  the  French  wera  actuated,  contrived  to 
keep  alive  the  deception,  by  afSKrting  anaiously  to  guuti 
a  depot,-  upon  which  apparently  the  destiny  of  the  colony 
depended ;  while  in  reality  he  h€id  removed  every  thing 
valuable,  and  prepared^  in  case  of  extremity,  to  quit 
with  honour,  what  could  no  longer  be  defended  with  a^y 
probability  of  success. 

The  siqge  of  La  Crete  being  seriously  resolved  on, 
General  Boudet  hastened  to  the  epot  with  the  forcaa 
under  his  command,  but  a  shot  from  the  works  compelled 
him  to  desist    General  Di^goa  met  with  a  simifer  fate^ 
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and  both  divisions  were  completely  routed.  Le  Clerc, 
provoked  at  these  misfortunes,  ana  at  a  narrow  escapes, 
wliicb  he  also  bad  just  experienced,  procured  from  Port 
au  Prince,  some  heavy  aitiDery  to  reduce  the  fcrt  Sa- 
line^  with  a  considerable  £Drce,  in  the  meanwhile,  leU 
upon  a  amall  camp  of  blacksi  and  put  every  man  to  the 
sword ;  while  Rocbumbeau,  disengaged  for  the  moment 
from  other  pursuits,  deaohted  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  aiFrighting  even  the  blacks  themselves  with  boa 
devastations. 

It  was  not  till  the  22d  of  March,  that  the  artillery 
arrived  fiv)m  PmIsui  Prince.  Immediately  fiochambeau 
attempted  to  fix  them  on  an  eminence  to  fire  upon  the 
fort;  but  Dessalines  directed  his  oannon  towards  the  in- 
fant battery,  and  killed  all  the  men  empbyed  in  the 
hazardous  undertaking. 

E^ra^ed  at  being  thus  baffled*  by  beings  to  whom  tbcnr 
would  hardlv  app^  the  name  of  men*  Rochambeau  wida 
bis  troopa  detarmined  to  attack  the  fort,  the  guns  ^f 
whkh  bad  made  such  terrible  havoc.  But  here  also  he 
met  diifgraoe.  The  besieged  had  so  secured  it  by  di&rent 
prcyections,  that  he  fixind  k  impossible  to  enter  it,  and 
was  compelled  to  retire  widi  dishonour  and  loss. 

Dessalinei^  however,  bavin^r  no  booty  to  protect^  sooa 
prepared  to  evacuate  a  fort,  v^uch  he  had  so  interests  in 
defending^  but  as  it  harassed  tlae  enemy,  fatigued  their 
soldiens  and  thinned  their  ranks.  He  accordingly  9uuk 
a  vigorous  aally,  aad  nuurcbed  forward  in  the  oead  of 
a^ght,  accoiapUshb^  his  purpose  amidst  slcirmishes  and 
interruptions,  none  of  which  w^e  sufficient  to  make  him 
alter  his  route.  Still,  however,  the  fort  was  not  unte* 
nantf^;  'Dessalines  had  a{)pointed  a  successor,  and  it 
was  bravely  assaulted,  and  as  bravely  defended  for  three 
days,  during  whidi  time,  it  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places^  whica  fire  was  as  often  extinguished.  The  be* 
sieged,  expecting  no  mercy  if  th^  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  resolved,  on  the  night  of  the  third  day,  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  assaiiants^  and  aban- 
don the  fort  altc^ether.  Their  resolution  waa  instantly 
Sit  into  practice ;  but  tlieir  body  became  divided  while 
rcs^g  their  passage ;  by  which  means  the  greator  part 
ieil  into  the  hands  of  the  European  savages,  and  were 
indiscriminate^  put  to  the  sword.  Those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  esc^p^  the  destiny  of  their  compaAions, 
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passed  the  Ardbonite,  and  joined  their  countiTmen,  to 
prepare  for  future  war. 

The  reduction  of  this  fortress,  though  accomph'shed 
with  such  a  waste  of  time,  such  a  profusion  of  blood,  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  his  most  able  generals,  elated  Le 
Clerc  beyond  measure.  He,  therefore,  in  direct  viola* , 
tion  of  those  proclamations  which  he  had  issued,  and  of 
those  promises  by  which  he  had  seduced  the  blacks  from 
their  adherence  to  Toussaint,  published  an  order,  direct- 
ing the  proprietors  to  re-assert  their  claim  to  their  revolted 
slaves. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  losses  which  Le  Clerc  had 
sustained  in  his  troops,  that  die  conquest  of  a  Pierrot 
was  dearly  bought.  Being  determined  to  subdue  it,  he 
indiscreetly  dramed  the  northern  province  of  those  troops 
that  had  been  appointed  to  defend  their  newly  acquired 
forts  and  territories  in  these  parts,  and  by  this  means  left 
the  whole  country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  blacks. 
Toussaint,  who  had  been  disengi^ed  from  the  sie^ 
perceived  the  error,  and  resolved  to  improve  by  it,  while 
the  French  general  was  congratulating  himself  with  vic- 
tory, and  warming  himself  in  imaginadon,  by  thos9 
flames  which  he  had  sent  Rochambeau  to  light  up  at  Les 
Goniaves.  Communicating  with  ^Christophe,  Toussaint 
contrived  to  form  a  juncdon  with  him  in  the  mountains^ 
firom  which  place,  with  their  accumulated  force,  they 
^  rushed  like  a  torrent"  down  upon  the  plain  of  Cape 
Francois,  bearing  down  every  opposidon,  and  augment- 
ing their  numbers  by  those  negroes,  whom  the  late  order 
orLe  Clerc,  and  actual  slavery,  had  prepar^  for  a 
second  revolt  Thus,  by  one  terrible  inundadon,  almost 
the  whole  labour  of  the  campaim  was  swept  away  in  an 
instant  Dondon  and  Marmela^e  fell  into  their  hands, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  resistance,  and  they  pur- 
sued their  career,  dll  they  reached  within  half  a  league 
of  the  city  of  Cape  Francois,  in  which  the  utmost  con- 
stcmadon  began  to  prevail 

An  account  of  this  sudden,  this  alarming,  this  unex- 
pected irruption,  was  ipstandy  transmitted  to  Le  Clerc, 
who,  revelling  in  victory  ana  cruelty,  was  ill  prepared 
for  such  a  shock.  But  affiiirs  were  too  serious  to  admit 
of  trifling.  He  instandy  took  a  passage  by  water,  and 
reached  the  besieged  dty,  at  a  moment  when  even  hit 
presence  could  render  it  httle  or  no  assistance.    To  repel 
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these  assailants^  the  whole  force  of  the  city  was  mustered, 
and  even  the  marines  and  sailors  from  on  board  the  ships 
were  collected,  to  augment  the  number  which  was  now 
to  encounter  Toussaint  These  inarched  to  the  attack, 
but  were  instantly  repelled  with  considerable  slaughter, 
and  compelled  to  take  shelter  under  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  To  add  to  their  distress,  a  dreadful  contagion 
began  to  spread  among  the  French  soldiers,  now  cooped 
up  within  a  narrow  confine,  and  surrounded  with  an  in- 
numerable host,  whose  presence  could  not  but  tend  to 
pollute  the  air.  To  relieve  the  capital,  Generals  Hardy 
and  Rochambeau  pressed  forw^d  by  forced  marches, 
but  their  efibrts  were  unavailing.  The  assailants  conti* 
nued  masters  of  the  plain,  in  me  face  of  all  their  ene* 
mies,  in  whose  sight  they  laid  the  whole  country  in  ruins. 
From  hence^  witnout  attempting  to  force  the  city,  they 
gradually  withdrew,  and  finally  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Hincha. 

The  retiring  of  these  assailants,  in  some  measure  re^ 
moved  the  apprehensions  which  their  presence  had  occa- 
sioned ;  but  it  was  only  to  afibrd  Le  Clerc  an  opportu- 
nity of  reflecting  on  the  premature  and  ii^discreet  orders, 
which  he  had  issued  respecting  the  slaves.  This  con- 
duct had  torn  from  their  eyes,  that  bandage  which  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  place  before  them.  To  coun- 
teract the  fiital  effects  of  that  injudicious  measure,  he 
once,  more  had  recourse  to  perfidy,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  away  the  efficacy  of  his  own  order,  by  issuinj^  once 
more  a  delusive  proclamation.  The  purport  of  this  pro* 
damation,  so  far  as  it  respected  the  blacks,  was  as  fol- 
lows: "The  basis  of  the  provisionary  organization  which 
I  shall  give  to  the  colonv,  btU  which  shaU  not  be  definitive 
till  approved  of  by  the  trench  government^  ts,  liberty  and 
equality  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo^  without 
regard  to  colour !^  This  was  issued  at  a  moment,  whei^ 
he  well  knew,  that  no  such  definitive  organization  could 
ever  be  obtained,  or  would  ever  be  ratified.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  calculated  to  disarm  those  whom  the  mo- 
ther country  bad  directed  to  guard  their  freedom,  and  to 
reduce  to  slavery  those  whom  she  had  solemnly  pro- 
nounced firee. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  voyage  and  dupli- 
dty,  the  number  of  his  emissaries  was  increased ;  tneir 
powers  were  enlaroed ;  and  they  were  sent  forth  as  the 
missionaries  of  seduction,  to  proselite  the  unsuspecting 
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inhabftfttits  ttr  put  on  their  chains.  Success,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decq)tion  of  the  prodamation,  attended  dieir 
exerdom;  multitudes,  who  widi  indignRy  had  reroked 
from  that  perfidy  by  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  and 
joined  Toussaint  in  his  late  expeditions,  now  abandoned 
the  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  they  had  fought  and  con- 
onercd,  and  once  more  rallied  nnmd  the  standard  of  Le 
Uerc  Such  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind»  aad 
such  was  the  instabflitv  of  many  of  die  bladi^r^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  advsmtages  and  misfortunes^ 
which  aftematety  connected  themserves  with  both  parties,, 
two  squadrons  with  reinforcements,  one  from  Havre,  and 
the  other  fromTlnshing,  reached  the  island  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  strengthened  I^  Clen^  in  ambinon, 
crueky,  and  power.  From  this  moment  began  the  reiga 
of  tern3r;  and  destruction,  rather  than  conquest,  seemed 
to  be  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 

The  joint  operation  of  terror  and  bribery  preraSed  at 
this  time  most  powerfully  among  the  followers  of  Tons- 
saint,  notwithstanding  his  recent  successes;  insomuch, 
that  the  resolution  of  almost  aH  was  shaken,  besides  that 
of  himself.  Even  Christophe  was  half  induced  to  believe, 
that  in  the  proclamation  lately  issued,  the  professions  of 
Le  Clerc  were  sincere;  but  he  attributed  this  sincerity 
to  the  weakness  of  his  forces;  and  feared  to  permit  hint 
to  angment  them  by  the  defections  which  he  had  excited, 
lest  tfie  present  moment  which  was  so  favourable  for 
nogociation,  should  pass  over  them  unimproved. 

Toussaint,  willing  to  prevent  the  eflusion  of  blood, 
gave  way  to  the  representations  of  Christophe,  who  hn- 
mediate^  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Le  Clerc^ 
whose  agents  had  frequently  attempted  to  seduce  him. 
A  truce  was,  therefore,  proposed  on  the  ground  of  an 
obfivion  of  the  past,  the  freedom  of  the  men  in  arms^  and 
the  preservation  of  his  own  rank,  that  of  Toussaint,  of 
Dessalmes,  and  of  aH  the  officers  in  connectbn  widi 
uiem. 

To  the  above  proposals,  after  some  hesitation,  Le 
Clerc  consented,  so  fer  as  diey  respected  Christophe; 
and  a  ncvociation  was  set  on  foot  with  Toussaint,  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  was  invited  to  Cape  Fraincois.  Bxxt 
this  journey  was  to  little  or  no  purpose.  He  requested 
no  more  man  had  been  granted  to  Christoph^  widi  m 
wish  to  retire  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  spend  on  one 
of  his  own  plantadons,  the  residue  of  his  chys  In  peace; 
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To  these  requests,  Le  Cterc  reftised  to  accede,  and  Tous- 
saint  returned  to  his  camp,  without  having  come  to  any 
conclusion,  but  that  oF  renewing  the  war. 

As  to  Dessalines,  he  continued  unconvinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  Le  Cierc,  and  dreaded  such  an  unnatural 
compromise  as  was  then  pending  ;-^a  compromise  which 
be  well  knew  could  nut  be  lasting,  if  it  was  sincere.  He, 
nevertheless,  submitted  to  the  joint  opinions  of  Christo* 
phe  and  Toussaint,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  prudent  measures,  which  should  restore  a  general 
peace. 

Le  Clerc,  finding  Toussaint  fixed  in  hi^  resolution, 
8u£fered  nothing  more  than  a  few  skirmishes  to  take 
place,  before  he  acceded  to  the  proposals  which  had  becii 
made  to  him,  but  which  he  had  rejected  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois. His  sentiments  were  delivered  in  the  following 
language,  as  inserted  in  the  Gazette  du  Cape :  ^  You, 
General,  and  your  troops,  will  be  employed  and  treated 
like  the  rest  of  my  army.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you 
desire  repose^  and  you  deserve  it :  after  a  man  has  sus- 
tained for  several  years  the  government  of  St  Domingo, 
I  apprehend  he  needs  repose.  I  lieave  you  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  which  of  your  estates  you  please.  I  rely  so 
much  on  the  attachment  you  bear  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, as  to  believe  you  will  employ  what  moments  of 
leisure  you  may  hav^  during  your  retreat,  m  communi- 
cating to  me  your  iaeas  respecting  the  means  propter  to 
be  taken,  to  cause  agriculture  and  commerce  again  to 
fioorish.  As  soon  as  a  list  and  statement  of  the  troops 
undd*  GeneraL  Dessalines  are  transmitted  to  me,  I  will 
comtnunrcate  my  instructions,  as  to  the  positions  they 
are  to  take."     HosUlities  ceased  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  yellow  fever  making  at  this  Ume  the  most  dreacl- 
ftd  ravages  among  the  troops  of  Le  Clerc,  induced  him^ 
from  prmciples  of  personal  safety,  to  retire  to  the  little 
island  of  Tortuga.  to  avoid  the  contagion.  Finding  him- 
self now  possessea  of  a  sufficiency  of  power,  to  place  hina 
beyond  the  fear  of  atiy  riimT,  he  once  more  haa  recourse 
to  the  orders  which  be  had  already  prematurely  issued, 
Md  had  been  compelled  to  contradict,  without  waiting 
fbr  the  issue  fi*om  France.  Such  was  the  quibbling  pro- 
damation  which  we  have  alt^y  quoted,  by  whicn  he 
assured  the  blacks  of  freedom,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
ratified  by  diat  man,  who  had  feeothim  out  oapiupoie 
to  destroy  it 
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The  more  immediate  effect  of  (his  new  display  of  power 
was,  to  direct  the  blacks  to  return  to  their  ancient 
labours,  under  their  ancient  masters,  on  many  o(  the 
adjacent  plantations.  Hiese,  unwilling  to  a>mply  with 
the  rigorous  injunction,  appealed  to  lx>U8saiht  as  their 
only  frijend ;  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  their  behalf 
and  acquainting  him  with  their  resolutions  never  to  sub- 
mit to  this  daring  violation  of  their  rights,  which  had 
been  thus  far  protected  by  the  blood  o(  their  country- 
men. 

Toussaint,  actuated  by  the  same  principle^  and  willing 
to  oblige  them,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  occasion  to  an  offi- 
cial agent  at  the  Cape,  who  immediately  transmitted  it 
to  Le  Clerc  in  Tortuca.  This  letter  was  dated  the 
27th  of  May,  and  couched  in  the  following  language : 

<^  It  is  said,  that  General  Le  Clerc  is  m  an  ilF  state 
of  health,  at  Tortum;  of  this  you  will  inform  me.  If 
you  see  the  Generd  in  Chie^  be  sure  to  tell  him  that 
the  cultivators  are  no  longer  disposed  to  obey  me^  for 
the  planters  wish  to  set  them  to  work  at  Hericourt^ 
which  they  certainly  ought  not  to  do« 

<<  I  have  to  ask  you,  whether  any  one  near  the  per- 
son of  the  General  in  Chief,  can  be  gained  to  procure 
the  release  of  D  »  who  would  be  very  useful  to  me^ 
from  his  influence  at  La  Nouvelle  and  elsewhere. 

<<  Acquaint  Gengembre  that  he  ajiould  not  quit  the 
Bo^^e,  where  the  cultivators  must  not  be  set  to  work." 

"n^ussaint  had  not  dispatched  this  letter  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  from  the  place  of  his  retirement,  in 
which  he  had  resided  about  a  month,  before  he  was 
too  &tally  convinced  of  the  baseness  of  Le  Clerc.  It 
was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  thing  around  was^ 
silent  and  tranquil,  and  no  suspicions  whatever  were 
entertained,  that  tw6  armed  ships,  by  order  of  Le  Clerc» 
stood  in  close  by  the  shore  of  Gonaives.  This  port 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  heroic 
chief.  No  sooner  had  the  ships  reached  this  favourable 
situation,  than  several  boats  put  on  shore,  filled  with 
armed  troops,  who  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  Tous- 
saint, and  m  an  instant  surrounded  his  habitation.  As 
they  met  with  no  resistance^  no  noise  whatever  was 
made.  Toussaint  was  fast  asleq),  surrounded  by  his 
family^  and  totally  unconscious  ofthe  fate  which  awaited 
him.  In  an  instant,  Brunet  and  Ferrari,  to  whom  the 
execution  of  this  afiair  had  been  entrusted,  burst  open 
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his  door,  and,  in  company  with  some  armed  grenadiers, 
nished  into  his  chamber,  and  commanded  him  to  sur^- 
render  himself  to  them  as  a  prisoner. 

Amazed  at  such  an  act  oi  treachery  and  baseness,  he 
enquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  disturbance,  but  could 
obtain  no  other  reply,  than  that  ne  must  instantly  depart* 
It  was  not  long  before  he  found,  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  involved  in  the  same  arrest;  and  that  they 
also  were  doomed  to  leave  their  habitation  Immediately* 
For  himself  he  offered  no  excuse;  declaring  that  he  was 
ready  to  accompany  them,  in  obedience  to  their  orders* 
But  as  his  wife  was  feeble,  and  his  children  helpless,  he 
beggfed  earnestly  that  they  might  be  suffered  to  remain. 
But  these  expostulations  were  urged    in  vain.      The 

giards  were  increased;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
mily  were  hurried  from  their  abode;  and  before  the 
neighbourhood  became  fully  alarmed,  they  were  put  on 
board  the  ships,  which  were  instantly  under  saiL 

But  though  these  abominable  transactions  were  con- 
ducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  vicinity  caught  the 
alarm,  and  a  commotion  became  visible.  Two  of  the 
nearest  chiefs,  instantly  collected  their  forces,  and  at- 
tacked the  iniscreants  who  had  torn  from  them  their 
beloved  chief.  But  they  came  too  late  to  effect  his  rescue. 
They  were  soon  overpowered  with  simerior  numbers,  and 
being  made  prisoners,  the  two  chiefs  wereput  to  death. 

No  sooner  had  these  wretches  secured  Toussaint,  than 
they  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  discover  his  connexions. 
His  enlightened  and  benevolent  associate  were  instantly 
seized,  and  distributed  on  board  the  vessels  which  were 
then  lying  in  the  harbour.  But  of  their  destiny,  it  is  in 
vain  to  enquire,  as  they  were  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more.  Their  &te  seems  to  have  been  too  abominable 
even  for  Le  Clerc  to  boast  of.  The  harbour  of  Cape 
Francois  may  still  retain  some  memorials  of  their  destiny; 
but  the  circumstances  attending  their  exit,  must  remain 
a  secret,  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead. 

Le  Clerc,  to  rid  the  island  for  ever  of  a  man  whom 
he  both  detested  and  feared,  prepared  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Toussaint,  to  send  him  to  Europe,  and  with 
him  an  accusation,  at  once  fiilse,  criminal,  andmalidoua. 
His  letter  is  dated  Cape  Francois,  June  11th,  and  is  as 
follows : 

**  I  informed  you  in  one  of  ray  last  dispatches,  of  the 
pardon  I  had  been  induced  to  grant  to  General  Tous- 
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saiiit.  This  ambitious  man,  from  the  moment  of  his 
pardon,  did  not  cease  to  plot  in  secret  Though  he 
surrendered,  it  was  because  Generals  Christc^e  and 
Pe^salines  intimated  to  him,  that  they  clearly  saw  he 
had  deceived  them,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
continue  the  war  no  longer;  so  finding  himself  deserted 
by  them,  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  insurrection  among 
the  working  negroes,  and  to  raise  them  in  a  mass.  The 
accounts  which  I  received  from  all  quarters,  and  from 
General  Dessalines  himself,  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  held  since  his  submission,  left  no  room 
for  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  intercepted  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  one  Fontaine,  who  was  agent  at  the 
Cape.  These  afforded  an  unanswerable  proof  that  be 
was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
regain  his  former  influence  in  the  colony.  *  He  only 
waited  for  the  result  of  disease  among  the  troops. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  improper  to 
sive  him  time  to  mature  his  criminal  designs.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  apprehended ; — a  difficult  task ;  but  it  succeeded 
from  the  excellent  dispositions  made  by  the  General  of 
l)ivision  Brunet,  who  was  entrusted  with  its  execution, 
and  the  ^eal  and  ardour  of  Citizen  Ferrari,  a  chief  of 
squadron,  and  my  aid-du-camp. 

^<  I  have  sent  to  France,  with  all  his  family,  this  a^ 
deeply  perfidious  roan,  who,  with  so  i^uch  hypocri^, 
has  done  us  so  much  mischief.  The  government  wul 
determine  how  it  should  dispose  of  him. 

"  The  apprehension  of  General  Toussaint  occasioned 
some  disturbances*  Two  leaders  of  the  insurgents  are 
already  in  custody,  and  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  shot. 
About  100  of  his  confidential  partizuis  have  been 
secured,  some  of  whom  are  sent  on  board  La  Muiroa 
ft'igate,  which  is  under  orders  for  the  Mediterraneanj^ 
ana  the  rest  are  distributed  among  the  different  ships  d 
tiie  squadron. 

'^  1  am  daily  occupied  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  with  the  least  possible  inconveniency ;  but  the 
excessive  heat,  and  the  diseases  which  attack  us,  render 
it  a  task  extremely  painftd.    I  aox  impatient  for  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  mon^  of  September,  when  the  aeason  will 
restore  us  activity. 

<<  The  departure  of  Toussalnt  has  produced  general 
joy  at  the  Cape« 

"  The  commissary  of  justice,  Mont  Peaon,  is  dead. 
The  Colonial  Prefect,  Benezech,  is  breathing  his  last. 
The  Adjutant-Commandant,  Dampief,  is  deful;  be  was 
a  young  officer  of  great  promise.  I  have  the  honour  to 
salute  you. 

(Signed,)  "  Lb  CtEiic." 

An  official  letter  more  replete  with  fisdseboods  and 
misrepresentation,  had  probably  never  before  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  needless  to  animadvert,  as  the  writer 
&lt  an  interest  in  deceiving,  and  the  First  Consul  was 
pleased  with  the  detail.  &ibsequent  events  affi>rded  a 
melancholy  refutation  of  many  parts,  and  no  evidence 
was  ever  produced  to  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  the 
Others. 

Toussaint,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  w«s  seized, 
and  torn  from  his  habitation,  was  separated  from  his 
&mily,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  have  any  interview  with 
them,  during|  the  whole  of  the  passage  to  Europe.  When 
die  ship  which  brought  them  home,  arrived  at  Brest, 
they  were  permitted  to  take  a  lasting  farewell  of  each 
other  on  tne  deck,  prior  to  their  going  on  shore.  The 
interview  was  affecting  and  to  avoid  consequences  which 
guilt  feared  to  excite  among  the  sailors,  he  was  hurried 
away,  ^nd  immediately  thrust  into  a  carriage  whidi  had 
been  prepared ;  and,  under  an  escort  of  horsey  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  Nc^mandy.  In  this  remote  pro* 
vince.  he. was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  entirely 
sedttoed  from  all  human  society,  excepting  a  negroe 
servant,  who  to  attend  upon  him,  was  immured  in  the 
jiame  sepulchre  of  the  living. 

From  Joux,  he  was,  after  some  time,  removed  to  Be» 
sancon,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  closely  con- 
fined, without  even  a  human  being  with  whom  he  could 
eonverse,  As  to  his  servant,  he  had  contrived  to  obtain 
his  liberation  from  the  irksooie  confinemoit  of  Joux, 
Un4er  a  pretence  of  making  some  disooverieft  which  would 
criminate  his  master.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however, 
was  ever  done;  but  Toussaint,  though  treated  like  a 
common  felon,  never  was  able  to  obtain  either  trial  or 
i^ess.    Secluded  from  mankipd,  wkhout  trial,  without 
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examination,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  fiimily,  and  with- 
out  a  firiendy  he  was  shut  up  in  melancholy  silence,  in  a 
horrid  dungeon,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  weep  for^ 
his  destiny.  In  this  tomb  he  was  abandoned  and  for- 
gotten by  the  world,  and  only  brought  again  to  the 
recollection  of  the  feeline  heart,  by  the  annunciation  of 
his  death.  Happily  for  3xe  honour  of  human  nature,  hit 
state  of  sufiering  was  not  long.  The  damps  and  cold  of 
his  unwholesome  abode,  were  insupportable  to  a  man  iar 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  spent  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  his  life  in  the  torrid  zone. 

A  solitary  sentence,  announcing  the  death  of  this  great 
man,  contains  all  the  intelligence  relative  to  his  exit^ 
which  the  world  has  been  able  to  obtain.  To  pass  over 
an  event  so  interesting,  in  total  silence,  would  have  civett 
rise  to  such  suspicions,  which  the  French  would  nave 
found  some  difficulty  in  removing;  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
mournful  topic  of  his  dead),  would  have  excited  enqui- 
ries which  humanity  and  national  ambition  would  i^t 
permit  them  to  answer.  The  Paris  Journals  of  April 
27th,  1805,  merely  tells  us,  that  <<Toussaint  died  in 
prison,"  and  the  English  papers  do  little  more  than 
repeat  the  information.  In  one  of  them  is  the  following 
paragraph : 

**  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  is  dead.  He  died,  according 
to  letters  from  Besancon,  a  few  days  ago.  The  fate  of 
this  man  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and  his  treat- 
ment most  cruel.  He  died,  we  believe,  wiUiout  a  friend 
to  close  his  eyes.  We  have  never  heard  that  h  iswife 
and  children,  though  they  were  brought  over  with  him 
from  Sl  Domingo,  nave  ever  been  permitted  to  see  him 
during  his  impnsonment.'' — Times,  May  2d,  1803. 
^  At  the  time  of  his  exit,  a  general  suspicion,  founded' 
upon  recent  circumstances,  prevailed,  that  his  death  was 
accelerated  by  poison.  But  these  suspicions  have  in  ge- 
neral been  dismissed  of  late.  The  author  of  a  little  tract, 
entitled,  Buonaparte  in  the  West  Indies^  asserts,  that 
**  the  floor  of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined,  and 
in  which  he  died,  was  literally  covered  with  water."  If 
this  was  actually  the  case,  neither  the  deleterious  dru^ 
nor  the  apparatus  which  strangled  the  unfortunate  Piche- 

£u,  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The 
nevolent  African,  advanced  to  the  age  oijlfty^ghtj 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  a  dungeon,  and  all 
the  inhumanities  of  his  unfeding  oppressors,  must  have 
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sunk  under  the  complication  of  his  afflictions,  and,  per- 
haps, have  found  in  death  the  solace  of  his  woes,  and  in 
Ood  that  mercy  which  was  refused  him  by  his  inhuman 
persecutors* 

As  to  his  wife  and  children,  they  remained  in  close 
custody  at  Brest,  for  about  two  months,  after  tl^eir  only 
friend  was  torn  from  them.  They  were  then  removed  to 
Bayonne,  in  the  same  province  in  which  Toussaint  was 
imprisoned,  but  without  knowing  any  thing  either  of  his 
prokimity  or  his  fiue.  In  this  places  redu^  to  distress, 
they  continued  a  considerable  time,  neglected  and  for- 

Sotten,  a  sad  spectacle  of  fallen  neatness.  After  the 
eath  of  Toussaint,  a  report  prevailed,  that  these  unhappy 
victims  had  obtained  liberty  to  return  to  their,  native 
country.  But  even  this  report,  however  honourable  it 
may  appear,  never  received  any  satisfactory  confirmation. 
Admittmg  the  report  to  have  been  founded  on  fact,  their 
return  must  have  been  embittered  with  a  thousand  pain*, 
fal  recollections. 
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Pfveeedings  of  Lt  Clercy  sickness  among  his  troops^  and 
renewal  of  the  war. — The  French  employ  blood'hounds, 
and  stfffbcate  and  drcnxm  the  Blacks  in  the  harbour.^^ 
Death  oftje  Clerc. — Succeeded  hy  Bochambeau. — Ph}' 
gress  Of  the  BlackSy  and  decline  rf  the  French  power. — 
Amoimt  of  the  French  possessions  in  1802. — Summary  of 
lives  lost  in  1802. — Ravages  of  disease.^^Dessalines 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bktck  Forces. — General  battle 
between  Rochambeau  and  Dessalines. — Inhumanity  of 
the  former^  and  retaliation  of  the  latter  tcfwaris  their 
prisoners. — Complete  victory  of  the  latter. — Recom$nence' 
ment  of  the  war  between  England  and  France. — Ba- 
chambeau  again  has  recourse  to  blood-hounds. — Cape 
Francois  bliKkaded  by  the  English. — Rochambeau  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity. — Capitulates  with  Dessalines. — 
Surrender  of  Port  an  Prince^  and  Fort  Dauphin^  and 
evacuation  of  the  Mole. — French  driven  from  the  Cape^ 
and  obliged  to  take  refine  on  board  their  ships. — Taken 
possession  (f  by  the  English. — Amount  of  prisoners. — 
Rochambeau  sent  prisoner  to  England. 

IjE  clerc,  having  contrived  to  remove  Toussaint  for 
,  ever  from  the  island,  assumed  to  himself  that  title  of 
ivhich  he  had  robbed  his  vanquished  rival ;  and  hence- 
forth bore  the  denomination  of  "  General  in  Chief  and 
Ccgptain^General."  In  his  first  pretensions  he  undertook 
to  organize  the  colony  anew;  but,  excepting  some  com- 
mercial r^ulations,  he  established  sll  on  the  same  foun- 
dation that  Toussaint  had  placed  them.  Even  the 
changes  which  he  made,  were  such  as  gave  offence,  from 
being  too  much  in  &vour  of  the  British,  and  such  as 
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^tled  forth  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  mercantile 
interest  in  Paris.  Among  other  items,  he  had  restricted 
di  French  merchant-shi()8  to  four  ports  only,  and  for- 
bidden them  to  trade  in  any  other  places  of  the  island. 
As  to  civil  government)  it  was  overpowered  by  military 
law,  which  became  more  and  more  rigorous,  as  disease 
and  death,  lessening  the  number  of  the  troops,  created 
new  alarms.  The  violent  measures^  however,  to  which 
he  had  resorted,  produced  an  effect  diametrically  oppo« 
site  to  that  which  he  intended,  and  actually  strengthaied 
that  detestation  of  his  conduct,  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  prevent.  On  the  distant  mountains,  particularlv  to- 
wards the  Spanish  division,  innumerable  hosts  of  Blacks 
had  taken  up  their  residence,  and  assumed  a  species  of 
lawless  independence.  These  ridiculed  every  idea  of  a 
Surrender  to  tl)e  Eur(^>eans,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
promise which  had  been  made  with  Toussaiot,  Cfaristo- 
phe,  and  Dessaiines.  Even  among  those  who  had  sub* 
raitted,  the  sudden  seizure  of  their  brave  leader,  and  of 
about  100  of  his  enlightened  associates,  6[  whose  fate 
thev  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  satisfactory  account, 
had  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds,  that 
Le  Clerc  but  too  plainly  saw,  that  he  had  ^  conquered 
but  half  his  foe."  A  silence  that  was  rather  sullen  than 
tranquil,  fostered  the  secret  indignation  which  gnawed 
at  heart;  and  occasional  execrations,  poured  ferth  in 
VoUies,  portended  an  approachinff  storm. 

Le  Clerc,  seated  on  his  painful  eminence,  saw  in  ii 

great  measure,  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  exerted 
imself  to  counteract  the  impending  evil,  at  a  moment 
when  death  was  lessaung  the  number  of  his  troops,  and 
sickness  disabling  the  survivors  from  performing  the  com^ 
mon  duties  of  their  stations.  Having  a  great  many  posts 
to  occupy,  they  were  necessarily  scattered  in  small  parties, 
through  those  parts  of  the  colony  which  had  &llen  into 
their  nands;  and  so  rapid  was  tlie  progress  of  disease 
among  them,  that  in  many  places,  in^ead  of  perforating 
their  military  duties,  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  found  amons  the  healthy  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  or 
even  in  some  putces  among  the  Kving  to  bury  the  dead. 
Additioiiial  duties  were,  nevertheless,  imposed,  which 
still  tended  to  increase  the  malady ;  while  the  rigour  with 
which  tlie  black  inhabitants  were  treated,  actually  acce- 
lerated the  insurrection  which  Le  Clerc  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend.    Instead  of  applying  lenitives 
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to  soothe  thetn  into  a  compliance,  his  only  object  was  ty^ 
the  infusion  of  terror/  to  create  within  tliem  an  enormous 
idea  of  his  power.  But  how  formidable  soever  the  force* 
of  Le  CI  ere  might  be  represented  to  the  black  inhabi- 
taitts  few  anion^  them  wanted  sagacity  to  discover  iheir 
real  weakness.  And  even  Le  Clerc  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity,  ift  ths  beginning  of  October,  of  sending  by 
his  Aid-du-Camp,  a  more  fahhful  detail  of  his  circum- 
stances to  France,  than  be  had  been  accustomed  to  send, 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  more  powerful  reinforcements 
than  he  had  hitherto  received.  The  purport  of  tfiese 
dispatches  was  for  some  time  carefolly  concealed;  but, 
like  most  articles  of  a  public  nature,  it  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  world. 

By  these  dispatches  it-  appeared,  that  the  month  of 
September,  for  which  he  had  waited  with  impatience,  as 
a  season  that  should  ^^  restore  his  armv  to  activitv,"  bad 
brought  with  it  nothing  but  disease  audi  death.  That,  as 
to  himself^  he  was  scarcely  in  a  way  of  recovery ; — that 
the  disease  which  had  spread  desolation  in  his  army, 
still  continued  to  prevail, — that  many  of  his  most  valuable 
ofiicera  had  become  victims  to  the  malady; — and  that 
such  as  had  reached  the  Island  from  Europe,  smitten 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  which  tlieir  countrymen 
every  where  exhibited,  had  been  seized  with  despondency 
from  which  death  alone  had  given  them  relief.  That  the 
blacks,  availing  themselves  of  these  complicated  distresses* 
had  abandoned  all  subordination ; — that  Christophe  and 
Dessalines  had  rejoined  the  insurgents  with  their  forces; 
— that  ClerVaux,  of  whose  submission  he  had  boasted  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
blacks; — ^and  that  Manrepas,  who  had  been  seduced  by 
bribery,  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
white  associates,  or  masters,  and  put  to  death.  That, 
among  the  revolters,  many  new  and  powerful  commanders 
had  arisen,  and  displayed  surprising  talents; — that  these 
had  been  guilty  of  some  serious  depredations,  and  were 
pursuing  a  career  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
check.  That  among  these  insurgent  generals,  was  one  of 
the  Congo  tribe,  named  Sans  Soupi,  who,  with  a  **  band 
of  fierce  barbarians,"  continued  to  rush  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  commit  the  most  savage  outrages,  but  that 
his  hatints  could  never  be  discovered.  Such  were  the 
outlines  of  these  gloomy  dispatches,  sent  hpmc  by  L# 
Clerc,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1802. 
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The  wretched  remnant  of  the  French  army,  that  had 
survived  the  pestilence^  *^  Where  nature  sickened,  and 
each  gale  was  death/'  perceiving  the  dereliction  of  the 
black  chiefs,  and  the  swarms  o(  negroes  who  espoused 
their  cause,  grew  more  sanguinary  as  their  power  became 
enfeebled,  and  as  they  grew  more  fau)iliar  with  atrocities. 
Unwilling  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  blacks,  and 
anxious  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery,  they  Attempt- 
ed to  disarm  even  those  who  had  acted  hitherto  with  fide- 
lity in  concert  with  themselves.  These,  not  having  been 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  offence,  sefused  to 
submit  to  the  unmerited  degradation. 

^<  In  attempting  |o  disarm  the  black  troops  (says  Rainsr 
ford)  which  had  oeen  incorporated  with  tlie  French,  tlie 
necessity  whereof  was  discovered  top  late,  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  were  practised.  Ship  loads  were  collected, 
and  suflfbcated  in  the  holds.  In  one  instance,  600  being 
surrounded^  and  attempting  resistance,  were  massacred 
on  the  spot;  and  such  slaughters  daily  took  place,  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Cape  Francois,  that  the  air  became  tainted 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French  troops  being  driven  from  the  fields  and  obli- 
ged to  fortify  themselves  in  the  cl^ief  towns,  contagion 
spread  every  where,  an<l  the  distress  became  dreadfully 
general.  In  their  extremity,  to  aid  and  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  their  enormities,  the  use  of  blood-hounds  was 
resorted  to;— that  dreadful  expedient,  the  temporary 
adoption  of  which,  in  a  neighbouringcolony,  had  already 
excited  the  disgust  of  the  powers  of  Eur(me. 

"  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Paix,  and  several  other  fav6urite 
establishments,  were  by  the  middle  of  October,  com-r 
pletely  lost  to  the  French ;  and  it  became  known  to  the 
seamen  who  visited  the  Bight  of  Leogane^  that  after  a 
considerable  namber  of  blacks  had  been  hunted  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Republican,  they  w<5re 
hurried  on  board  the  ships  at  anchor  in  tbcbay,  and 
i^rowded  into  their  holds;  that,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
this  dishonoured  navy  put  to  se^,  and  first,  either  by 
burning  brimstone  in  the  holds,  or  by  extinguishing  sense 
by  some  other  mode  of  suffocation,  or  without  either,  the 
miserable  cargoes  were  discharged  into  the  sea  in  such 
quantities,  that  at  length  the  tide  (as  if  the  mighty  Arbi- 
ter of  all  meant  to  hold  their  shame  before  them)  brought 
the  corpses  into  the  bay,  and  rolled  them  on  the  very 
bpach.  Human  nature  recoils  iat  the  de$c]:ipUpn4  yet 
3T2 
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the  scene  is  not  ended  ;--under  the  dark  CQncealment  of 
the  nighti  the  tender  wife,  the  a^ed  parent,  and  even  the 
rougher  comrade  in  ann%  stealing  by  the  watchfiil  sus- 
picion of  their  masters,  were  seen  wandering  on  the 
sea  shore,  to  identify  each  victim  as  the  wave  prodttce4 
him.*' — Hist  of  Sl  JDomingo,  page  827- 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  infamous  Le  Clerc 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  higher  tribunal  than 
that  which  he  had  erected,  to  give  an  account  of  his  docda 
of  darkness.  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, after  having  been  driven  from  Tortugn,  and  com-* 
pelled  to  take  up  bi^  abode  in  the  very  heart  of  that  pes* 
tilence,  which  carried  him  to  tiie  region  where  "oflfcnce's 
gilded  hand  couid  not  shove  by  justice."  He  had  ap- 
pointed Rochambeau  to  be  his  successor,  from  a  full 
conviction  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  His  body  was 
embalmed,  and  carried  en  board  the  Swiftsure  man  of 
war,  to  be  conducted  to  Europe,  under  tb^  direction  of 
Admiral  Latouche.  Madame  Le  Clerc  attended  on  the 
awful  occasion,  and  bade  a  final  farewell  to  a  r^ion 
which  had  promised  her  happiness,  >but  paid  her  with 
anguish  and  mortification;  the  general  recompence  of 
disappointed  ambition. 

Rochambeau,  when  the  death  of  Le  Cler^  took  place^ 
^as  at  Port-au-Prince ;  and  though  General  Watrin  waa 
immediately  dispatched  to  succeeo  him  m  that  depart- 
jnent,  it  was  followed  by  a  delay,  before  his  arrival  at 
Cape  Francois,  which  the  exigencies  of  their  afiairs  could 
badly  admit  The  blacks,  gathering  strength,  and  in- 
creasing in  numhers,  in  proportion  as  the  French  were 
declining  in  both,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
important  posts,  and  had  actually  set  up  the  yell  of  war. 
before  the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  most  imperious  call 
tipon  the  French  therefore  was,  to  devise  some  means  to 
repel  these  daring  assailants.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Rochambeav,  Qencral  Clausel,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  north,  had  collected  together  the  few  victims  whom 
disease  had  spared,  to  drive  fixMn  the  suburbs  of  the  dty 
the  menacing  victors.  But  his  efforts  were  feeble,  and 
productive  of  little  efiect.  They  still  continued  masters 
of  the  country,  and  even  blockaded  the  French  in  the  few 
citadels  which  afforded  them  a  temporary  protection. 

Reinforcements  were  indeed  continually  sent  to  the 
French  army,  from  Havre  and  Cherbourg,  but  they  were  . 
better  calculated  to  keep  alive,  than  to  terminate  the  coi»- 
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Mention.  Poland,  Piedmotit,  and  Ae  Low  Countries, 
furnished  the  conscripts  of  the  latter  years.  TbeRo  were 
raw,  and  but  indifier^tly  disciplined :  but  alas !  they 
were  sufficiently  disciplined  for  their  office,  as  they  had 
little  more  to  do  on  their  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  than  to 
pass  through  the  hospital  to  the  grave. 

But  what  reinforcements  soever  the  anpy  of  St,  Domin- 
go might  have  received,  it  was  in  no  condition  to  com- 
mence offensive  Qperatton9  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1803.  To  enable  it  to  elo  thisy  Rochambeau  declared  tn 
the  French  Colonial  Minister,  that  an  addition  of  4',000 
men  was  necessary,  ^ow  n^any  more  were  necessary  to 
ensure  siiccessy  did  not  enter  into  his  calculation.  No  more, 
however,  we;*e  sent,  and  consequently  ^11  offensive  opera-f 
tions  were  at  an  end.  But  little  mpre^  therefore,  remains 
to  be  detailed,  than  the  subsequent  movements  of  both 
parties;  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the 
^nal  departure  of  the  Fr^idi  from  die  Island. 

The  talents  and  valour  of  Dessalines,  being  fully  known 
to  his  countrymen,  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  suf* 
Irage,  in  1803,  to  act  as  General-in-Chief.  Invested  with 
this  power,  he  resolved  not  to  dally  with  his  faithless  foes, 
as  Toussaint  had  done,  but  to  improve  the  moment  which 
seemed  favourable,  to  bring  the  ferocious  war  to  a  speedy 
and  decisive  issue.  Impressed  with  this  resolution,  he 
drew  a  considerable  force  into  the  plain  of  Cape  Fran* 
cois,  with  a  design  either  «to  attack  the  city,  or  to  seize 
such  advantages  as  mi^rht  offer.  Rochambeau,  perceiving 
his  movement,  without  Knowing  his  intention,  immediately 
collected  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  scattered  forces, 
and  united  them  to^etl^er,  to  oppose  Dessalines.  Fearful, 
however,  of  what  might  happen,  the  French  exerted  then>- 
selves  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  after 
having  accomplished  which,  as  delay  was  almost  equally 
injurious  with  the  sword,  they  determined  to  risk  a  gene- 
ral battle.  Both  parties  were  as  weU  prepared  for  the 
event,  as  circumstances  would  admit;  thev  had  obtained 
advantageous  positions;  but  the  most  mvourable  were 
thought,  by.  General  Rochambeau,  to  beiin  his  posses- 
sion. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  the  latter,  widi  the  utmost 
resolution ;  and,  from  the  violence  of  the  onset,  the  troops 
of  Dessalines  gave  way,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  fell  into  his  hands,  But  the  power  and  courage 
f>f  the  blacks  soon  returned ;  so  that  when  the  French  at- 
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tempted  to  pursue  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  they 
experienced  a  severe  repulse.  In  the  mean  while,  as  a 
body  of  French  was  marching  to  strengthen  one  of  tfa# 
wings  of  their  armies,  they  were  unexpectedly  surround- 
ed by  the  blacks,  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  driven  in 
triumph  to  their  camp.  With  these  vicissitudes,  termi- 
nated the  first  day.  The  night,  however,  which  followed, 
was  not  devoted  to  repose.  On  the  contrary,  Rocham<>- 
beau,  to  th^  dishonour  of  Europe,  and  even  of  human 
nature,  regardless  of  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  as- 
sociates, and  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own  ven- 
geance, ordered  the  black  prisoners  who  had  been  taken, 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  fatal  order  was  executed  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity.  Some  of  these  un- 
happy victims  perished  on  the  spot;  but  others,  only 
mutilated  in  their  limbs,  and  less  vital  parts,  were  left  in 
that  horrible  condition  to  disturb,  with  their  shrieks  anc| 
groans,  the  silence  of  the  night 

The  agonizing  moans  of  these  tortured  men,  not  only 
filled  the  country  with  horror,  but  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  Dessalines  and  his  soldiers.  These,  instead  of  being 
intimidated  with  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate,  were  exr 
asperated  even  to  madness,  and  thirsted  for  revenge. 
jDessalines,  'departing  from  the  maxim  of  Toussaint, 
"  never  to  retaliate"  fnoumfiilly  indulged  both  his  own 
and  their  ferocious  spirits.  Under  cover  of  the  same  inr 
auspicious  night,  he  selected  all  the  French  officers  whom 
he  iiad  taken  on  the  preceding  day,  to  whom  he  added  a 
number  of  privates;  and  having  erected  a  sufficient  numr 
ber  of  gibbets,  in  places  most  exnosed  to  the  inspection 
of  the  French  army,  hung  them  all  up  before  break  of 
day,  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  him  who  had  inhumanly 
procured  their  death,  by  setting  the  example. 

Nor  did  the  revenge  of  the  black  soldiers,  terminate 
even  here.  Burning  with  indignation  against  the  meng^ 
whose  conduct  had  stimulated  them  to  their  inhuman 
deeds,  they  descended  from  their  mc^nt^s  on  the  ensuing 
morning  with  the  most  invinciUe  determination.  They 
then  fell  upon  the  French ;  threw  their  whole  body  into 
disorder;  destroyed  the  camp;  made  a  terrible  slaughter; 
and  compelled  the  flying  fiigitives  to  take  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Cape  Francois. 

From  this  period,  the  French,  unable  to  face  their 
opponents  in  the  open  field,  beca^ie  immured  in  theif 
citades ;  while  the  troops  of  Delsalines,  taking  ppsset^iOA 
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of  those  posts,  which  they  had  been  oblij^  to  abandon, 
cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with  the  country, 
circumscribing  their  limits  to  about  two  miles  from  their 
fortified  prison.  To  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  French 
commander,  the  war  between  France  and  England  was 
again  renewed,  during  this  period  of  his  distress.  This 
circumstance  operated  against  him  in  a  two>fold  manner; 
it  deprived  him  of  al!  hopes  of  obtaining  any  reinforce- 
ments, and  exposed  his  vulnerable  condition  to  the  inva* 
sion  of  the  British. 

Intelligence  of  the  war  with  England,  soon  reached^ 
General  Kochambeau,  who  felt  in  an  mstant,  the  pressing 
embarrassment  of  his  situation.  Unfortunately,  however ,^ 
though  sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  remained  un- 
instructed  by  past  experience.  His  cruelty  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  desperation  of  his  circumstances;  and 
his  ferocity  delighted  in  the  torments  of  thosd  whom  his 
arms  were  unable  to  subdue.  Pent  up  in  the  city,  fi*om 
which  his  forces  durst  not  venture  in  a  body,  he  contrived 
to  detach  small  parties  with  blood-hounds,  to  hunt  down 
a  few  straggling  negroes,  who  wandered  through  the 
woods,  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger.  JTliese, 
when  taken,  were  seized  with  brutal  triumph,  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured  alive.  In  short,  no  methods 
were  left  untried,  to  improve  the  natural  ferocity  of  these 
detestable  animals,  to  inspire  them  with  an  unconquerable 
antipathy  against  the  blacks,  and  to  render  them  terrible 
by  their  formidable  annovances. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  that  an  English  squadron, 
not  fully  apprized  of  the  condition  of  the  French  army, 
made  its  appearance  off  the  Cape;  at  which  period,  both 
Rochambeau  and  Dessalines  wished  to  avail  themselves^ 
of  their  assistance.  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  on  the 
approach  of  commodore  Loring,  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron,  immediately  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
requesting  him  to  co-operate  with  them,  in  me  total  re- 
duction of  the  French,  and  to  supply  them  with  some 
military  stores,  in  case  he  acceded  to  the  proposition. 
Without  entering  into  any  formal  alliance  with  the  black 
Generals,  the  British,  in  the  month  of  August,  actually 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  so  that  the  resources  of  the 
French  were  completely  cut  off,  both  bv  land  and  sea. 

Finding  his  situation  growing  every  Jay  more  critical, 
Rochambeau  contrived  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  British  commodore,  in  order  to  learn  in  a  distant 
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manncri  what  terms  of  capitulation  he  had  to  expect,  iii 
Case  a  proposition  of  that  kind  should  be  made,  on  either 
side.  At  the  same  time  he  improved  every  moment,  in 
strengthening  the  works  towards  the  sea,  as  well  as  towards 
the  land ;  having  every  thiti^  to  fear  from  both  quarters. 

*^  The  victorious  blacks,  m  the  meanwhile,  continued 
to  pour  in  reinforcements  upon  the  plains  of  the  Cape; 
Dessalines  resolved  to  attack  the  city,  and  took  measures 
accordingly.  A  powerful  body  descended  from  the  Morne- 
du-Cap,  and  having  passed  the  outer  lines,  and  several 
of  the  block-houses,  a  sharp  opnflict  ensued,  and  they 
then  prepared  to  storm  the  city  in  thirty-six  hours.  The 
blacks  being  irresistible,  Rochambeau,  from  a  persuasion 
that  all  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  proceeded,  before  it 
was  too  late,  to  oner  urticles  of  capitulation,  ivhich,  to  the 
honour  of  the  black  General,  by  foregoing  the  desire  of 
reven|^  for  the  conduct  of  the  French,  he  accepted^ 
granting  them  ten  days  to  evacuate  the  city  (and  in  so 
doing,  tne  Island,  leaving  everv  thing  in  its  existing  con- 
dition) in  their  own  ships,  witn  the  honours  of  war,  all 
their  private  property,  and  leaving  tlieir  sick  to  the  care 
of  the  blacks;  an  instance  of  forbearance  and  magnani- 
mity, of  which  there  are  nbt  many  examples,  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  or  modern  history." — Hist,  of  St.  J)a- 
mingo^  page  340. 

Articles  of  capitulation  having  been  thus  settled,  and 
hostages  given  on  each  side,  Rochambeau,  on  the  same 
day,  concealing  his  engagement  with  Dessalines,  actuallr 
sent  proposals  to  the  British  commodore,  to  treat  with 
him  also  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Gape.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ be  dispatclied  General  Boye  and  Ca))tain  Bame, 
the  latter  a  naval,  and  the  former  a  military,  officer.  The 
purport  of  their  proposal  was,  ^^  that  General  Rocham^ 
**  beau,  and  his  guards,  consisting  of  about  500  men, 
**  should  be  conveyed  to  France,  in  two  ships  which  were 
**  named,  without  being  considered  prisoners  of  war." 

Surprised  at  demands  so  foreign  to  what  their  situatioil 
entitled  them  to  ask,  commodore  Loring  gave  an  absolute 
refusal,  but  proposed  terms  which  he  thought  were  more 
suitable  to  their  condition.  These  were  ^^  a  general  sui*- 
*^  render ;  the  French  officers  and  troops  in  healtli,  to  go 
^^  to  Jamaica,  but  none  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
**  Cape ; — the  sick  to  be  conveyed  to  France  and  America, 
^^  in  English  vessels;  for  which,  proper  security  should 
«<  be  given." 
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Boefaimbeaii)  as  it  wu  Batnrsl  to  conoehre,  from  ex- 
ifldiig  enoinstaiioes,  ?ejeetcd  the  tenm  proposed  by  com- 
modore Loring;  aod  H  is  more  tb«n  probable,  that  he 
on^F  waited  a  lurottrable  opportooity  to  make  his  escape. 
-  While  things  were  thos  in  a  slate  of  awfbl  suspense, 
which  only  preceded  an  important  crisis,  Port-au-Prince 
had  been  sneakinffly  evacuated  by  the  Fi^ncb,  and  pot 
into  the  hands  of  a  black  officer,  named  Petion.  Fort 
Dauphin,  no  l<mger  defensible  against  such  a  host  of 
ibes  as  continued  to  infest  it,  had  also' fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  bladu.  Cape  Francois,  alreacfy  under  a^ 
tides  of  capituli^ion,  was  kept  from  their  possession  only 
b^  a  fear  days,  so  that  nothmg  but  the  Mote  oonkl  be 
stud  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Even  this  solitaiy 
possession  stood  on  a  precarious  tenure,  and  soon  fot- 
lowed  the  fate -of  the  rest  of  the  colony,  immediately 
after  the  final  eracuation  of  Ci^  Francois. 

It  was  on  the  second  of  December,  that  General 
NoaiUes,  the  sditary  commander  of  the  Mole^  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  by  commodore  Loring;  but  instead 
of  complying  with  the  conditions  proposed,  he  contrived 
to  gain  time  by  an  equivocal  n^ociation.  While  mes- 
sages were  passm^  and  repassing  on  this  occasion,  he  got 
all  things  in  readiness  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  raj 
design.  This  was  to  evacuate  his  station  privately,  with-* 
out  Ming  into  the  hands  either  of  the  English  who  had 
summonea  him,  or  the  blacks  who  were  incro«diing  fest 
upon  his  rear.  In  stathig  his  refusal  to  comply  wim  the 
smnmons  of  commodore  Loring,  he  declared  that  he  had 
a  sufficimcy  of  provisions  to  supply  his  troops  for  five 
months.  Commodore  Loring  having  both  his  own  ships, 
and  the  prises  he  had  taken  at  Cape  Francois,  crowded 
with  prisoners,  was  hj  no  means  in  a  condition  to  wait 
the  event.  He  therefore  sailed  for  Jamaica,  leaving  the 
La  Pique,  a  frigate,  on  this  station,  to  blockade  the 
place.  Noailles,  Sliding  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron 
gone,  contrived,  in  the  dead  of  nigh^  is  company  with 
nip  garrison,  to  get  on  board  of  sue  vessels,  whidi  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  convey  diem  thencew 
Five,  however,  of  the  number,  were  captured  by  the  La 
Piqiie;  but  the  sixth,  on  boaid  of  which  was  General 
Noailles,  escaped  die  vigilance  of  her  pursuers.  But  it  is 
now  peoesaary  to  return  to  the  evacuation  of  Cape  Fran- 
cois. 

fou  III,  S  U 
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The  capitulation  which  Roehambeaa  had  entered  into 
with  Dessalines,  though  concealed  from  commodore 
Loring  by  the  former,  was  communicated  to  him  by  the 
latter;  he,  therefore,  waited  the  expiration  of  the  ap» 
pointed  time^  to  mark  the  important  eyent  As  Ro» 
ehambeau,  by  his  letter,  bad  broken  off  all  communicaticm 
with  the  British,  and  as  the  stipulated  period  between 
him  and  Dessalines  had  elapsed,  commodore  Loring,. 
&om  pereeiving  no  movements  towards  a  surrender  of  the 
fiAce,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  latter,  to  enquire  whether 
any  alteration  had  taken  place^  subsequent  to  the  last 
communication,  and  if  not,  to  request  him  to  send  some 
pilots  on  board,  to  conduct  hb  squadron,  or  some  part 
of  it.  Into  the  harbour  to  take  pc^session  of  the  Fr^ch 
shipping.   To  this  letter,  be  received  the  following  reply: 

<<  LIBERTY  OR  DEATH  I 

<<  Head-Quarters,  Nov.  27,  180SL 
•^  The  C&mmander  in  Chirf  of  the  Native  Amy^  to 
Commodore  Jjoring^  Sfc.  S^c. 
"Sir, 
*<  I  ACKNOwjLEDGE  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  yon 
may  be  assured,   that  my  disposition  towards  you,  and 
affainst  General  Rochatebeau,  are  invariable.     I  shall 
tdce  possession  of  the  Cape  to*morrow  morning,  at  the 
head  of  my  army.    It  is  a^  matter  of  sreat  refftt  to  me^ 
that  I  cannot  send  you  the  pilots  whidi  you  require.    I 
presume  that  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  them,  as  I 
shall  compel. the  French  vessels  to  quit  the  road,  and  you 
will  do  with  them  what  you  shall  think  proper. 

<<  I  have  uie  honour  to  be,  &c«  &c. . 

«  Dessalines." 

On  the  SOth  of  November,  the  colours  of  Dessalinea 
were  unfurled  upon  the  different  forts ;  and  the  French^ 
not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of  capitulation  in 
point  of  time,  had  taken  a  momentary  refuge  on  board 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
irritated  Blacks.  Commodore  Loring,  perceiving  the 
change  which  bad  taken  place,  without  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  dispatched  Captain  Bligh 
to  learn  from  General  Dessalines,  the  condition  and  sen* 
timents  of  ilochaniheau  and  his  remaining  forces.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  the  harbour,  before  he  was  met  by 
Captain  Barre  of  the  French  troops,  then  going  in  quest 
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4>f  the  Kiglish,  to  reqaett  them  to  enter  the  harbour  im- 
mediately, and  take  possession  of  the  ships  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty;  This  he  observed,  was  the 
only  method  left,  by  which  thev  could  be  saved  from  in- 
evitable destruction,  as  the  Black  genei'al  was  at  that 
moment  preparing  to  fire  «pon  them  with  red-hot  shot; 
and  the  wind  blowing  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, prevented  their  departure. ' 

Captain  Bliglv  affected  with  this  representation,  went 
tromealately  on  board  the  Surveillante,  when  the  French 
brought  him  a  few  articles,  virhich  they  had  written  ih 
the  utmost  haste.  To  some^yf  these  he  objected,  and 
thev  were  quickly  altered ;  after  which  they  were  signed'; 
and  the  whole  having  surrendered  at  discretion,  were  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The  conditions  of 
this  capitulation,  »60  far  as  respected  the  etequette  of  war- 
like honours,  were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  previously  granted  by  General  Dessalines,  but 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  too  ^eat  lapse  of  time. 
They  were  permitted  to  sail  oat  under  French  colours, 
to  nre  their  broadsides  after  receiving  a  militaiy  signal, 
and  then  to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  give  their  ships  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Immediately  on  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  sur- 
render. Captain  Bligh  hastened  to  wait  on  General  Des- 
aalines,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
request  him  to  desist  from  hi?  purpose  in  firing  upon 
them,  till  the  weather  should  permit  them  to  sad.  To 
this  the  hardy  chief  was  with  much  difficulty  persuaded* 
He^  nevertheless,  at  last  complied,  through  the  solicita- 
tions of  Captain  Bligh,  and  prevented  the  fiirth^  pro- 
gress of  destruction. 

The  whole  force  thus  falling  into  the  hands  of  Commo- 
dore Loring,  consisted  of  8000  men,  including  both  sea- 
men and  soldiers.  These  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  on 
board  of  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  merchant  ships,  of 
which  he  also  took  immediate  possession.  These  were 
conducted  without  further  delay  to  Jamaica,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Duckworth.     By  this 

Sentleman,  General  Rochambeau  and  some  of  his  confi- 
ential  officers,  *<who,"  as  he  expresses  himself  "are 
said  to  have  participated  in  his  cruelties  at  the  Cape,'' 
were  sent  to  England  in  a  ship  of  war.  They  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Sd  of  February,  1804,  from  which 
place  they  were  sent  to  the  interior  on  their  parole. 

d  U  2 
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Tkos  ended  tkii  TisicMuury  expedition^  through  which 
Buonaperte^  JLe  Ckre,  and  Roc^ambeau,  hM  vainly 
flattered  themselves  and  their  country,  that  the  inhabi* 
tantft  of  Sl  DomdniQO  were  to  be  brought  wain  into  a 
f  tate  of  slavery,  and  rendered  once  more  subservient  to 
the  mandstes  of  their  oppresBer««  The  calamities  of  these 
desperate  adventurers  laav  affiird  an  instmetive  lesson 
to  ambition;  and  teach  those  who  thirst  fiinr  domiBiOil^ 
and  delight  in  blood,  that  the  miseries  they  had  designed 
lor  others,  sometimes  change  thar  objects;  and  that  the 
thunderbolt  <^  war  is  capable  of  recoiling  back  on  the 
heads  of  thos^  whoie  hands  had  been  employed  to 
httriit 
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HlSPANlOLA  CoKTlNtnSD  AND  CONCLUDED. 


Abfuration  of  the  French  Nation. — Vengeance  of  Dessa-^ 
lines. — Method  adapted  to  restore  those  Blacks  who  had 
been  removed  Jrom  the  Island. — Private  instructions  for 
bringing  delinquents  to  justice. — Proposals  by  the  people 
and  Oovemment,  to  make  Dessalines  Govemor-'General 
Jar  life. — Proclamation  issued  on  the  occasion. — Toitr  of 
Dessalines  through  the  Island. — Proposal  to  make  Des^ 
Valines  Emperor. — Overture  accepted. — Procession  ac^ 
companying  his  coronation. — Public  rejoicing  on  the 
occasion. 

XhE  evfcnstion  of  Cape  Francois  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber,  and  of  the  Mole  on  the  second  of  December,  ushered 
In  ^^tbe  Aurora  of  Peace/'  which  Dessalines  and  Ids 
coUeagoes  had  predicted.  A  small  French  force,  f^ 
trae,  still  remained  on  the  island^  but  it  was  in  the  Spa- 
nish territoiT,  and  had  borne  no  active  part  in  the  con- 
Tnkions  which  had  agitated  the  colony.  Deserted  by 
those,  with  whom  alone  they  could  act  in  conjunction 
with  any  probability  of  success,  Dessalines  had  nothing 
lo  fear  from  any  irruption  they  were  capable  of  making. 
He,  nevertbdcss,  fete  an  anxiety  to  get  them  removed 
off  the  island,  that  every  trace  of  French  power  might  be 
obliterated  m)m  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  for  ever. 
With  this  view^  on  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  he  issued  a 
spirited  proclamation,  as  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the 
French  nation  finr  ever. 

It  was  thna  with  the  connnenoement  of  the  new  vear, 
that  a  new  sera  commenosd  in  the  island  of  St  Dommgo, 
and  with  it  the  restoration  of  its  primitive  name  Hayti. 
The  namerona  defectimis  which  Dessalines  had  perceived 
on  former,  occarions,  may  in  some  Bieasare  account  for 
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the  energetic  language  held  forth  by  him  in  his  abjura* 
tion ;  and  the  subsequent  intrigues  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  island, 
unfortunately  verified  his  prediction, — **  that  if  they  JmA 
an  asylum  among  asj  they  will  still  be  the  instigators  of  our 
,  troubles  and  divisions^**  Some  inconsiderate  persons, 
regardless  of  the  vengeance  denounced  in  the  abjuration, 
were  even  so  foolish  as  to  imagine,  that  their  former 
dominion  would  again  revive ;  and  full  of  this  persuasion, 
they  refused  to  relinquish  their  visionary  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement and  power.  Others,  less  cautious  of  their 
own  personal  safety,  even  retained  the  blood-hounds 
which  had  augmented  the  carnage,  and  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  dreadful  retaliations.  These  causes  con- 
spired to  increase  the  animosity  which  was  already  wound 
almost  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  draw  down  upon  their 
heads  that  vengeance,  which  they  had  so  imprudently 
provoked,  and  which  has  stained  with  blood,  the  early 
annals  of  the  Black  Empire  of  Hayti. 

But  while  a  number  of  French,  from  a  lingering  fond- 
ness for  their  ancient  possessions,  ventured  to  remain  on 
the  island,  others  had  removed,  and  multitudes  of  slaves 
had  been  taken  to  the  continent  of  America,  by  some  of 
their  ancient  proprietors,  who  had  emigrated  on  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  These  proprietors,  cut 
off  from  their  usual  resources,  through  the  increase  of  the 
commotions,  found  themselves  unable  to  support  that 
s^ndid  retinue  which  vanity  had  prompted  tkem  to 
adopt  The  triumphs  of  Dessalines,  and  tbetbtal  over* 
throw  of  the  French,  had  deprived  them  of  every  hope^ 
and  compelled  tliem  to  abandon  their  daves  in  a  hmga 
land* 

Dessalines,  convinced  of  their  condition,  and  persuaded 
that  even  with  wishes  to  return,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
necessary  means,  issued  a  decree,  -which  offered  to  them 
relief,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Liberty  or  Death ! 
«  Government  of  Hayti. 

<'  Head-Quarters,  Jap.  14,  1804. 
'^         *^  1st  year  of  the  Independence  of  Huyti. 
*<  The  Governor-General,  considering  that  a  great 
number  of  Native  Blacks,  and  men  of  colour,  are  suffer- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  returning;  . ,  . 
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««  Decrees, 
<<  That  there  shall  be  allowed  to  the  captains  of  Ame^ 
rican  vessels,  the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  for  each  individual 
they  may  restore  to  this  country.  He  orders,  that  this 
decree  shall  be  printed,  published,  and  posted  up,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Uie  United  States* 

^<  By  the  Governor-Oeneral,         Dessalines.^ 

Established  in  power,  and  resolved  to  preserve  his 
government  in  peace,  Dessalines  unhappily  found  it 
necessary,  not  only  to  hold  out  relief  to  the  unfortunate^ 
but  to  call  to  the  bar  of  justice,  those  delinquents,  who, 
by  their  treacherous  conduct,  had  contributed  towards 
the  calamities  which  had  overwhelmed  the  land*  To 
bring  these  to  punishment,  and  to  prevent  the  innocent 
from  bemg  involved  with  the  guilty,  was  a  task  of  some 
difficulty ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  undertaken  by  the  ffovem* 
ment  of  Hayti,  and  privately  communicated  in  the  most 
cautious  terms. 

The  unrcmittini^  activity,  and  undeviating  attachment 
of  Dessalines  to  the  interests  be  had  espoused,  obtained 
for  him  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that,  in  their  Legislative  Assembly,  which  sat  in  the 
month  of  April,  it  was  resolved  to  make  him  Governor- 
General  for  life.  With  this  title,  thus  conferred,  was 
communicated  the  power  of  makhig  peace  or  war  with 
any  other  state; — with  controlling  we  force  of  the  nar 
tion, — directing  its  most  important  movements,  and 
nominating  his  own  successor. 

Previous,  however,  to  his  inauguration,  he  determined, 
like  his  ui^ortunate  predecessor  Toussaifit,  to  make  a 
tour  throttffh  the  island,  to  note  the  manners  which  pre-> 
vailed,  ana  to  observe  how  far  the  regulations  he  had 
already  introduced,  were  enforced,  and  what  beneficial 
efiects  Bad  resulted  from  their  adoption.  A  movement 
of  this  nature,  without  any  previous  intimation,  he  was 
well  aware  might  occassion  some  alarm ;  and,  therefore, 
prior  to  his  journey,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  announo- 
ang  his  intentions  respecting  the  government^  and  the 
motives  by  which  h^  was  actuated. 

This  proclamation,   which  was  addressed  to  the  in- 

liahitants  of  Hayti,  who  had  formerly  been  undi-r  the 

dominion  of  France,  was  soon  followed  by  an6ther,  which 

was  directed  to  those  who  resided  in  thjs  ancient  l^panidi 
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territories.  It  proceeds  to  state  to  ihem^  the  total  over- 
tbrow  of  the  Freneh  power  ia  tke  isiind,  and  places 
bdbre  them  the  eoctciiBiveness  of  tliat  domiiiioiiy  yitiuth 
Dessatines  had  acquired  in  coBseqncnce  of  their  defisat. 
It  holds  out,  in  nervous  language^  his  pacific  inteatioiis 
towards  them,  but  particularfy  cautions  them  afaiast  af« 
fordinff  to  the  French,  against  whom  they  had  sworn 
eternal  hatred,  the  least  assislmice  or  sucooan  The  same 
q)irit  of  invincible  v^geance  breathes  throng  the  whole 
performance;  stupended,  indeed,  on  a  oondition  le^Mct- 
ing  the  S^umiards,  but  denouncing  thdbr  d<x>m,  in  case  of 
any  deviation  from  the  rule  of  comlnctpreacribed^  Both 
of  these  prodanatioos  were  productive  of  the  desired 
eflbct;  the  fibrmer  inspired  with  resolution,  and  produced 
unanimity;  and  the  latter  fear,  and  jproduced  peace.  In 
both  cases,  the  character  of  the  chief  becomes  develmed; 
the  courage,  detestation,  and  ferocious  resohidoa  of  I)e»* 
salines,  beam  through  eveiy  sentence  d  these  compo* 
sitions. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  Dessalhies  departed  fixNn 
ihe  Cape,  which  had  lately  faieea  made  his  head-qnarters, 
and  repaired  to  the  Mole.  From  hence  he  visited  Port 
Paix,  and  from  diience  he  repaired  to  Oonatves;  and, 
throuffh  the  months  of  June  and  Jul^,  examined  in  pe»» 
son  the  western  and  soudiem  provmcee,  enfiNtsed  many 
necessary  regulations,  and  gave  direotiims  for  the  rqudr* 
ing  of  die  wastes  of  war.  Animated  by  the  presence  of 
^eir  victorious  chie^  whom  diey  were  thoat  to  establish 
ia  supreme  power  for  life,  the  people  v4iom  he  visited, 
resolved  during  this  journey,  to  give  him  if  possiUe  a 
sdll  more  convincing  proof  of  their  confidence,  and  there- 
fore proposed  to  exalt  him  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor. 
Whether  any  iatripte  had  been  used  on  oe  oeeaston,  on 
the  part  of  Deesalmes,  or  that  the  oflfer  was  a  pure  eni»- 
aation  of  gratitude,  originatin|;  widi  the  people,  it  is  iaiw 
possible  to  say.  This  much  is  however  clears  that  the 
proposal  was  acc^ted  by  him  without  any  vehietaacs^ 
and  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  his  imperial 
coroviation* 

The  kaowledga  of  his  acceptance  of  the  intended 
honour  which  Uiey  designed  to  confer  upon  him,  was 
soon  eomoiunicated  to  the  people  at  Urge,  and  instantly 
obtained  from  them  an  unanimous  approbation.  The 
leal  authorities  which  had  been  established,  met  on  the 
ftik  of  the  ensuing  September,  at  Port^^u^Prince^  to 
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vnmge  die  cefemoiiie%  and  nominate  the  day  for  htr 
eoionation.  This  tbey  finally  fixed  for  the  8th  of  Odo^ 
hetf  and  inunediatdy  iMoed  an  account  of  the  rank  which 
the  various  sciences  would  bear,  in  the  procession  which 
they  designed  to  introduce  on  the  occasion.  In  this  pro* 
cession.  Learnings  the  Arts,  Agnadture^  Foreign  and 
Nati&nal  Commerce^  Justice  and  Legidation^  the  Officers 
qfHeaithj  and  the  WlUary^  were  all  introduced  in  order^ 
and  exhibited  a  spectacle  every  way  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  theoccasion« 

On  the  arrival  of  this  procession  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars^  all  the  drums  beat  a  march,  when  they  prooasded 
to  the  amphitheatre^  which  had  been  prepared  for  die 
occasion.  At  the  amfdiidieatre,  amidst  a  solemn  silence^ 
tl^  act  was  read  in  an  intelUgible  voice,  which  announced 
Jean  Jaques  DessaUnes  the  first  Emperor  of  Hayti.  The 
reading  of  this  act,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  di&« 
charge  of  muskedry,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  both 
firom  the  forts  and  the  harbour,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  acdamations  of  the  people  resounded  even 
through  the.  firmament. 

Dessalines  then  ascended  a  throne,  which  had  been^ 
elevated  in  the  amphitheatre  for  his  reception,  and  re- 
ceived the  ceremony  of  coronation,  amidst  a  circle  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  empire.  The  accompli^ment  c^ 
this  ceremony,  was  announced  by  a  triple  dischai^  of 
musketry  ana  cannon.  These  ceremonies  being  ended, 
the  troops  filed  off  to  the  church,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle.  After  this^  the  procession  entered  the  diurch, 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  to  commemorate  the  impor- 
tant transactions  of  this  memorable  day.  While  this  was 
singing,  a  third  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon  took 
place.  From  this  place  of  solemnity,  the  whole  pro^ 
cession  returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  came^  to  the 
j^vemment  house;  after  which,  a  grand  illumination 
took  place  through  all  parts  of  the  city,  amidst  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  that  both  language  and  action  could 
possibly  express. 

Such  then  have  been  the  origin,  progress,  and  com«^ 
pletion  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  St  Domingo, 
what  events  respecting  them  are  lodged  in  futurity, 
the  flight  of  time  only  can  develope.  Thus  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Hayti,  in  conjunction  with  the  elements,  have 
shaken  off  tlie  European  yoke,  and  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  powers  they  have  assuiped, 
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wUhfKLt  mde^Micft.  Wbetlier  s  peace  UnoQgfcout  lExh 
fopff^  may  b6  to  them  a  dedanrtimi  of  wan  we  take  mn 
mott  in  to  dotenmne.  Tbe  lonei  aad  didranoiit  whicb 
France  has  soitained,  in  tbe  iileflfeotaid  exertkns  nade 
by  Le  Cleatt  and  Roefaambea%  cannot  jet  be  eracadffom 
her  memory;  and  pofai^  ifae  may  nnd  it  prudent  to 
omit  making  any  i&esh  attempts  t6  gadier  hmreb  in  ibis 
inho^itaUe  oUmate,  from  a  fear  of  tamisbing^ber  distant 
gkNry,  by  augmenting  her  pait  disgHMC. 

As  to  the  title,  by  virtue  of  whidi  DessaUnei  todc  pot- 
setsioa  of  the  purple,  it  wQl  hardly  be  questioned  by  ibe 
present  emperor  of  France^  till  tme  name  and  dains  of 
the  Capets  are  forgotten.  But  a  fevonrable  opportmiity 
to  reran  a  raluaUe  colony^  wonU  set  be  H^ected  by 
him  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ceremonies  scropMS.  Ua' 
fortunately,  politicians  and  warriors  bare  fek  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  by  their  oandnct,  that  g^^  i»  BOt 
sullied  by  the  means  adopted  to  acquire  itj  ifth^se  mtana 
can  ensure  snccess.  On  the  various  tarns  which  the  fauh 
man  mind  can  take^  we  presume  not  to  osltnlate^  and  we 
must  leave  events  to  the  destinies  cf  Heaven. 

Alreadyi  since  the  preceding  parsflraph  was  written, 
has  the  tyrant  of  ("ranee,  who  spread  terror  throug^ioiit 
Europe^  been  hurled  from  his  exalted  pinnacle;  and,  in 
a  most  unexpected  manner,  one  of  the  ancient  dynas^ 
has  been  exalted  to  the  throne.  Europe,  happily  deliver- 
ed from  tbe  scourge  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  war,  at 
this  moment  sinks  down  in  peace ;  but  tbe  distant  appen- 
dages  of  its  distinct  empires,  have  not  yet  been  publicly 
either  defined  or  named.  On  the  destiny  of  Hayt^  we 
can  therefore  scarcely  with  prudence,  risk  even  a  solitary 
conjecture.  Hitfaejto^  the  elements^  under  the  direction 
of  the  Almighty,  have  &voured  the  cause  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  ^ven  to  the  world  a  pledge  that  their 
independence  will  be  secured.  Nevertheless,  we  only 
know  with  certainty,  that  the  empires  of  the  world,  over- 
ruled by  infinite  wisdom^  will  continue  to  change  until 
the  earth  shall  be  renewed  in  righteousness,  and  finally 
settled  in  universal  peace. 
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